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ack to the Old Days—Oxen ploughing on one of 
Lord Bathurst's farms in Gloucestershire 


An Alpine scene n England— Bringing home the 
sheep in Derbyshire after the recent heavy snow 


A motor-car that goes at the sound of a whistle, 
See story on page one 


Living Xmas Boxes —A.great- London shop has a Zoo department, 
where these pretty Shetland ponies are sold for £15 each 
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HOW THE WORLD WAS SET ON FIRE 


THE DESERTED SHIP | Guardian of Peace in Pharaoh’s Land HE WHO GIVES HIS 


What Happened to the 
Crew? 


MYSTERIOUS STORY FROM 
THE SCILLY ISLES 


A temarkable story comes from the 
Scilly Isles. It seemed to those who 
watched the Marion Douglas, a three- 
masted schooner, as she rode uncannily 
towards Shipman Head, Brighter Island, 
that there was something wrong, and, 
rowing off to her, they found her in 
perfect order, but entenanted, with not 
one soul on board. 

She sailed on,a deserted ship, like the 
spectre ship Seen by the Ancient Marines 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with her upricht k 

There was nothing to explain her can- 
She had a cargo of timber, and 
food and comforts. Nothing 
aged ; yet the ship 
soul to guide or 


aition, 
plenty of 
about her was dam 
was without 2 living 
control her. The crew had vanished 
utterly, leaving all the boats, 
including a first-rate motor-launch ! 
Mystery of Long Ago 

Another mystery of this kind has 
defied the world for nearly hali a century. 
In 1872 the Marie Celeste was found in 
sunilar circumstances, aban- 


evel 


precisely 


doned, adrift on the high seas, and was 
taken into Gibratta1 She had sailed 
from New York to Genoa, with a captain, 


his wile, their six-year-old daughter, and 
ten men. No 
ship after its saitin 
without a 

Everything 
log had been kept up to ten days before 
the discovery. Th ‘be ykfast 4 vl 


record is known of this 
@ until it was sieht 
soul an boa rd! 


was mn perfect ord: Chi 


the captain, with In ife and ¢ 
had last sat down reanaincc II 

on the table; work which the wife had 
begun remained halt | 

ing machine. The ship's papers and het 
chronometer were missing, but nothin 


else save the people who sic had carrice 


Seaman’s Ww onderful Stor y 
Forty-one yc afterwards th 


explanation was published by one wh 
claimed to be the sole survivor LI 
declared that the captami lost |) 

and jumped into the seu, followed b 
several would-be 9 rescuers The 1 

mainder crowded, to watch, on lo oa 


fragile deck built out for the baby to 
play in, and, the little deck breaking 
who. stood on it were thrown 
sea, and only this one man was saved 
He*was saved, he said, by strangers, and 
taken to an unknown island. 

It was’a wonderful story, but nobody 
believed it, and the fate of the Maric 
Celeste remains an unsolved mystery. 


A £100,000. Cigarette 
The cigarette was neyer much: good 
to anybody, and of them, thrown 
away ‘by a careless , has 
caused a fire in Montreal which 
damage valued at £100,000. 


mto the 


one 
smoker just 


did 


| 
| 


LIFE, 


Doctor’s Sacrifice for 
Mankind 


IMMORTAL HEROES OF THE 
WORK-A-DAY WORLD 


‘ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that @ man lay down his life for his 
friends,” says the Bible, 

The love that causes a man to lay 
down his life willingly for mankind, all 
the people whom he does not know, is at 
least as great as the love that sacrifices 
itself for a friend. Such a man isa true 
he last of tlic kind heard-of is 
of the Middlesex 


cnt at hospitals has 
1 prevented more, 


d danger in it for th 
joctor who is constantly using the ray 
Me i ne noble life has been sacri- 

) these rays that cure “aS 


Undaunted Courage 

Used a little, the rays are beneficial ; 
used too much they may do grave eral 
and at times a doctor, in searching for : 
for terr "ib le may die in a 
painful way, his limbs becoming 
paralysed and decayed. First his fingers, 
hands, and then his arms may 
cut off as they become uscless. 


cure diseases, 


most 


then his 


i kno » danger, yct they 
vo on with thei relieving others, 
but literally giving away their own lives. 

| No heroism of the batticfield ¢ ass 
that self-sacrifice, for if is dehberat 
the hero has. years to think about it, 
| vet he goes on undaunted, knowing what 
= . the end will be. 
Looking down on the city about which the shadows of revolt have been gathering. A sentinel Dr. ILyster has been working with the 
on the citadel of troubled Cairo \-rays nearly a quarter of a century, 
ens {Til at last ‘he has eer ol liged to retire; 
THE LADY IN THE HOUSE | AFGHANS INDEPENDENT | wit: bis bands tefribly mutilated. 
Better Days for Parliament | Country to Manage Itself Man ved dby All | 
Phe YWouse of Commons has taken The last agreement made between the : a Saisr kd ij ct toe tl sgHiarness 
! p forward towards the better British in India and the Amir of | * eras. soe ne o TE eget 
hay Phe Childron's Newspaper be- | Afghanistan has changed the relations ie : ry Skee Peet i ba 
longs to no p Init believes that it} between the countries, giving Afghani ol 1 a, Pes esulls fit 
\ un-Enelish to keep half the nation | stan the right to enter on its own account experiments that phe . bright Deen 
| : : F : by the knowledge abtaied even if he 
ut of Parliament d if congratulates | into agreements with forcign nations. eata Ee weRroMETI] 
fady Astor on being our first lady M.P.| The British have always been careful } pila anata date ee aatila 
i 1 Astor in } | ope of ereat [not to int rfere in any way with the And he isa tan whom au shen sine: i 
uses, hha Jett | ot Commons internal affairs of Afghanistan. The eS ” might 0 oF lin ing if they. ino er 
eainst his will, but in taking a step} Amir governed - the country as he | 19F everybody loves him =e panes 3 
dov io the Lords he has been able to} thought well; but, for the better pro- he attends, the doctors and nurses who 
Jean s wife belind in the Commons, tection of India, the British restricted | ct with him, all children who come near 
Once more IT vive you of my best,’ lithe Afghans from‘alliances with foreign hieneane all Ain creatures feel at once 
ve fold lis Tat tituents as he intro- | Powers.’ Indeed, the ‘foreign ‘ affairs | the charm of his tenderness and devo 
dueed bis wife to them, and, looking} of the country were practically under tion. We wish him all the happiness 
| down on the Commons when Lady Astor British control, and for this right of | that can be his 
took herseat. he might have said the | restriction a handsome subsidy was : ; 
same to that assembly. paid annually to, the Amir. 7 A Mise ser r and His Misery 
Lady Astor's first words in Parliament Now the subsidy is withdrawn, and A ‘miser Kas been found dead in a 
were " Hear! Hear!” to a very sound | Afghanistan controls its own foreign | miserable house at Battersea, crammed 
and noble sentiment, and, with the blood | affairs. This is safe now, with nothing | with empty imc -dicine-bottles, He had 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in her veins, she | to fear’ from Rtissia “as an ambitious | {3005 a> year, and died ‘of starvation 
will always be on the side of the angels. | Power, whose friendliness with Afghan He would Have done much better to 
have left the medicine-hotties alone; 
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KAISER’S CONFESSION! actual declaration of war was 


WAR-PLOT PROVED IN HIS! 


OWN HANDWRITING 


Pitiful Spectacle of the Madman | 


on the Throne 


HOW HE REALISED THE 
TRUTH TOO LATE 


Time, which brings all things to 
“ght, has brought to light at last the 
absolute proof of the guilt of the war 
that set the world on fire. The evidence 
1s in the Iaiser’s own handwriting. 

In the Foreign Office of Berlin lic 
ail the documents that passed in those 
six weeks in 1914, when the two Kaisers 


made up their minds to so to war.) 
These documents have been examined . 
‘and Petersburg and they will both 
documents | keep quiet ; 

‘not to utter this;word, and. threatens 


by a German writer, and they are 
probably the most terrible 
that have ever come into history. 

The Children’s Newspaper has made 
the facts quite clear before, but it 1s 
not possible to pass this witness who 


| Now they had got their war. 


ade by the old Austrian Empcror 
at the bidding of his chancellor, Count 
Berchtold, who put into the declaration 
a ‘false statement that Serbian tro@ps 
had -attacked Austria. This was done 
“to rouse the old gentleman ” to sign 
the document, and, after he had signed 
it, Count Berchtold struck out the lie, 
because it had scrved its purpose. 


But they reckoned without the powers 
of justice in this world. Suddenly 
there reached the Kaiser a warning 
from Sir Edward Grey which made the 
Kaiser tremble, and now his notes 
go on to call the English scoundrels. 
He could not control his fury with this 
man who had dared to fling Britain 
across his path, and he wrote: 


He knows perfectly well that he 
has only to utter one word in Paris 


but he takes good care 


us instead, Low hound ! 


Sir Edward Grey, let us remember, 
was a low hound because he would not 


stands before all history for all time. keep France and Russia quict while the 


Tet us see what William Hohenzollern 
Las to say. 


Thou Art the Man 


We must remember that an Aus’; 


trian archduke had been shot in the | 
streets, and that Ausiria made demands 
for reparation. Serbia granted these, 
and the whole of these documents 
show the Kaiser working desperately 
to prevent the peace which might then 
have come about. The evidence lies 
in notes made by the NKaiscr on the 
‘margins of the documents. 

One document is from the German 
ambassador at Vienna, who warned 
Germany against any hasty steps. On 
this the Kaiser wrote: 

This is very stupid! It is no busi-| 
ness of his. Please stop this nonsense. ; 
A clearance must be made of the 
Serbs,. and that soon! 


As the critical Thirteen Days drew 
near, the German ambassador in London 
was told to lie to the British Foreign 
Minister, Sir Edward Grey, and on this 
the Kaiser wrote : ; 


Quite right! But Grey must be 
told this very seriously and plainly, 
so that he may see I won't stand any 
nonsense. 


An Emperor’s Lie 


Two days later a telegram was sent 
to the German ambassadors in London, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg, saying that 
Germany had had no influence on the 
Austrian Note to Serbia, and knew no 
more of it than other Powers. ‘This 
was a lie; the Emperor knew all about 
it. When the Note was presented, the 
Kaiser wrote : - 


Bravo! We no longer thought the 
Viennese capable of this. Just tread 
this rabble (Serbia) firmly under foot. 


What was being started immediately 
was a war between Austria and Serbia, 
but it) was expected that Russia would 
come into it. In a document which 
spoke of keeping the war within limits, 
the Kaiser put a sarcastic note of 
exclamation on the margin. 


Hiding the Truth 


The German ambassador in Vienna 
once more telegraphed, urging caution 
lest all Europe should be against them, 
and he was told to “ carefully avoid 
giving rise to the impression that we 
desired to restrain Austria.” 


he - 


Kaiser earried on his war with Serbia. 
On this same document the Natser wrote 
about England : 


This pack of base hucksters has 
sought to deecive us with dinners and 


i speeches, 


Hymn of Hate 


As the shadow of British intervention 
arew bigger the Naiser shrieked out to 
his Chanceilor an amazing hymn of hate 
for England. ‘Too late he realised that 
he had gone too far, and that Britain 
would not stand aside while Austria, the 
Kaiser's tool, destroyed a little nation, 
and Grove Russia inte war. He shricked 


hlike a madman about Edward VIL: 


Edward VIL is dead, but he. is 
stronger than I who am alive. 


England, he went on, -meant to 
destroy Germany, and had made the 
noose for the German neck. England had 
drawn a net over Germany, and the 
Germans had fallen into her trap, All 
this and much more the Kaiser wrote, 
and at last he burst out in his raving: 


All these machinations must now 
be laid bare; the mask of Christian 
peaceableness must be openly and 
violently torn from thém in pubtie, 
and our agents must inflame the 


| whole of the Mohammedan world 


into a savage uprising against this 
hated, lying, unscrupulous nation 
of hucksters. For, if we are to 
bleed to death, England shall, at 
the very least, lose India! 


Curtain Falls on a Happy World 


It had come too late, this madman’s 
understanding of the fire that he had 
kindled. On the day that Britain 
declared war the King of Italy told the 
Kaiser that he could not join him in this 
adventure ; and the Kaiser took up his 
pen and wrote after the signature of Victor 
[Emmanuel the one word “‘ scoundrel.” 

So the war began, with the Kaiser in 
a fury like a drunken man, buoyed up 
with visions of revolutions stirring in the 
East, with the knowledge that he had 


already, stirred up Poland, and with his | 
‘Chief of Staff suggesting that America 


would join with Germany, and take 
Canada. as her prize! 

What a pitiful spectacle it is! How 
appalling it is to yemember that, in this 
madman’s palace, the curtain fell formany 
years upon the happy days of the world! 


CAT & DOG TALES 
Blind Sailor and His Dog 


DUMB FRIENDS THAT SEEM 
TO UNDERSTAND 


Quite a number of our readers report, 


the cleverness of their cats in opening 
doors and windows by lifting latches, 
and in tapping at windows or rattling 
door-knobs to attract attention, and 
so gaining admission. 

A Watford correspondent says of her 
cat that, though he abhors music of 
any kind oxcept the rattle of his meal 
page if he should be shut in the parlour 

© attracts attention by running up 
and down the keys of tho piano, 


THE CARRIER 

A Newcastle-an-Tyno boy reports 
that when either his father or mother go 
shopping, they send home their small 
parcels by the dog, who brings them 
and barks till he ig let ta the heuse. 


CAT THAT GUARSE CHILDREN 

One of the best cat-stories ts of a cat in 
East Lothian which acted as a guardian of 
small children. Our correspondent says & 

Thave a little cat we call Mina, because 
she was born in the stables of a ceal- 
mine. She saw daylight for the first 
time when she was abont six weeks old. 

She shows little love for the children, 
and indeed. almost ignores theny until 
they cry, and then what a fuss she 
makes! She rubs against them, all 
the time making little coaxing sounds, 
just as she would to her kittens. 

When baby was tiny, if 1 left her 
asleep and went out, I knew Mina would 
tell me if baby awoke and cried. She 
would dash out and mew lfoudly, and 
then dash back again, and keep repeat- 
ing her journeys and mewings until 
sho attracted attention; and then she 
would cease, and not seem to take the 
slightest interest in anyone. 


LADDIE WAITS FQA LADDIE 

A schoolboy of Wibsey, near Bradford, 
writes of the duings of his dog Laddie. 

Ile waits for us coming home from 
school, and licks our hands as if to say : 
‘How pleased [am to sce you!” He 
whines by the door till E come with some- 
thing for him to eat, and then begs and 
shakes hands, knowing that that will get 
him his dinner, 


TIBBY IN THE HEN ROQST 

A correspondent, writing from Motherwell of 
the family pet, says : : 

Tibby, the cat, lives in the hen- 
house, and passes the night in one of 
the nest-boxes, where one of the hens 
strangely prefers to sleep instead of 
roosting on a perch. The hen and the 
cat are quite at home and happy 
together. At times Tibby will lick 
the hen's feathers, purring for all she is 
worth: but this treatment the hen does 
not quite appreciate; and will “ chock- 
chock,” as if tosay, “' Here, less of that! “ 


THE BLIND SAILOR OF PORTSMOUTH — 
A Portsmouth lassie sends this pretty story. 


As I was passing over the bridge at 
Portsmouth, towards the ticket box for 
the ferry, I saw that the old blind sailor 
who stands with his dog by the bridge 
had dropped his box, and was groping 
about for it. 

His black dog saw what his master was 
doing, and the faithful creature picked the 
box up and dropped it into his master’s 
hand, with a bark, as much as to Say, 
“There you are, my dear master!” 


PUSSY IN THE WELL 
A reader at Wargrave, Berkshire. sends an 
interesting ‘Account of the rescue of a-cat from 
a disused well, 70 feet deep. 


She was there a day and night before 
we found where her cries came from. 
First we tried if we could get her out 
with a pail on a rope. Then a rat-trap 
was opened and fish put in to entice 
her into it. But these plans failed. 


Then someone thought of a clothes- 


basket, so we put a rope in each handle, 


and bricks at each end to balance it, 


and a piece af blanket 
in the middle. Reece age eOmny sh 


but kitty got on some rubbish j 
corner just above the water. ee 


answer when we called. So we hauled 


and she answered, and her cry. seemed 
nearer, 


There ig some water in the well ; 


After we had let the basket d. 
little while she was quiet, and id ack 


the basket up. 
After pulling for some time we called 


When the basket reached the 
top there was the poor, dirty, bedraggled 
little cat in the middle of the blanket 
not seeming a bit the warse for her 
perilous adventure. 

HOW POMPEY GOT THE SPONGE 
_ It is well known that animals will combine 
io help each other. A lady writing from 
Warwick tells how two domestic dogs became 
leagued together in mischief. She writes: 

Our old long-haired terrier, Pompey, 
had a peculiar fancy for tearing up 
sponges, so the sponges were hung ina 
rack high up on the wall, 

Our smooth-haired young. terrier, 
Blob, ad not care in the least for 
sponges; but my brother, ing the 
bathroom, noticed Blob ee a iat 
beneath the sponges, while Pompey, 
who was not so agile, was sitting 
expectantly on the floor. Then Blob 
mounted the window-sill, carefully 
reached the rack, and grabbed a sponge 
and gave it to the old dog, who took 
it gleefully and begaa to tear it up. 


SULKS 
Freda Marshall writes from Southampton : 


When my cat mews for milk and is 
refused, it sulks, jumps on a chair, and 
turns its back on those in the room. 

Also, when my attention is drawn to 
a baby brought into the house, the cat 
is so jealous that he will walk out of 
the room and wait till baby is gone. 


YES, PLEASE! 
A Walthamstow boy writes : 


Our dog, Nell, is a faithful and 
intelligent animal. 

When sve give her food, we ask her 
to say “ Yes, please,” and she barks 
twice. She takes the paper upstairs 
to her master and drops it beside his 
bed. When she had a puppy, which we 
kept in the garddn, she would divide 
her food and take some to him. 


THE CAT AND THE TRAMP 
A correspondent writing from Yardley, says: 


Your tale of a cat’s curiosity in watch- 
ing the passers-by from a window 
reminded me of a cat who was par- 
ticularly interested in a beggar _who 
regularly passed our house. 

He was a robust-looking man, but 
limped along and sang hymns in a 
melancholy voice. Obviously he was 
a fraud. Directly puss heard him 
approaching she would jump on the 
window-ledge, crane her neck, listen, and 
watch him till he was well out of sight. 

When puss had a family and was too 
much occupied with domestic matters 
to mount the window-ledge, that, did 
not prevent her showing her suspicion 
and. anger. Directly she hearc his 
monotonous wail she would growt and 
swear and continue her protest as long 
as he was within hearing. 

Doubtless she was keen enough as @ 
judge of character to think him an un- 
desirable person to be near her family. 

; A COG’S FRIEND 
A Croydon boy says his grandfather 


had two dogs that were great friends. 
One was run over and died, whereupon 


the other refused to eat, and died three 
days afterwards. 
eae 
Pronunciations in this Paper 

Perseus . . Pers-yoos 
Pleiades. . «. 46 . Ply-a-deez 
Auriga 2.0.0. ee es Aw-ree-gall 
Marie Antoinette . Mah-ree nt-wah-nette 
Einstein. . 2. 2 - 2 * Ine-stine 
Felipe . .. Fay-leep-ay 
Angeles. . . . . An-jel-ees 
Chihuahua . : _Chee-wah-wah 
Ecuador . . 1. Gk-wah-dor 
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GRIT ON THE FARM 


HEROISM OF THE LAND 
GIRLS 


Taking a Man’s Place in Danger 
THE SPLENDID THINGS THEY DID 


The splendid work and bravery of 
fand girls has now happily been made 
fully known, and 55 of the girls them- 
selves have been personally honoured 
by receiving the Distinguished Service 
Bar from the hands of Princess Mary, 
with whom they had supper. 

In addition to the fine records we 
have already mentioned, the following 
instances may be noted, showing excep- 
tional success in ploughing, shepherding, 
managing horses and cows, and exhibit- 


ing oravery and resource, 
PLOUGHING 


Miss M. E. Lennard (Wiltshire) won 
the county championship and broke 
several records. She cut over 120 acres 
of wheat in a week. 

Miss D. McCrae (Cumberland) took 
full marks ina test, and ploughed land 
which men would not touch. 

Miss M. Garnett (Kent), W. Worthing- 
ton (Kent), J. S. Thompson (Berkshire), 
J. Smith (Berks), and M. Nisiclowsky 
(Berks) ploughed more acres with less 


petrol than any men in their counties. 


Miss B. Lewis (Flintshire) was given 
the ploughing prize for North Wales, 
and a bar for stopping a runaway horse. 

Miss F. Brock (Lincolnshire) won a 
prize of £20 for most work with least tuel, 


HORSE MANAGEMENT 


Miss Chapman (Essex) mastered a run- 
away horse, and carried on with a broken 


bone. 


Miss Lily Harrison (Hampshire) saved 
a pony from a savage hunter when the 
foreman would not try to do it. 

Miss D. Lardmer (Northampton) stop- 


ped two runaway horses in the street, 


Miss M. Spiting (Yorkshire) stuck to 
runaway horses through the streets, and 


pulled them up. 


Miss W. Walder (Yorkshire) rescued a 


horse entangled in barbed wire. 
COW MANAGEMENT 
Miss Bevis (Devonshire) 


dare not go near her. 


Miss N. Kenny (Yorkshire) nursed the 
girls ill with influenza at the depot, while 


tamed 
savage and dangerous cow when others 


also looking after the cows on the farm, 
Miss I’. . Henley (Stafford) rescued 


a cow from drowning by roping her in 


midstream. 
SHEPHERDING 


Mrs. Hfallam (Cornwall) 


shepherd’s hut on the Downs. 


Miss H. Surridge (Hereford) had ereat 
igree flock through ; 


success with a 
_ the roughest work of the year. 
BRAVERY 


Miss Aldcroft (Cheshire) stuck to a 


beat 
records with a flock of South Downs. 

Miss K. Pitman (Wiltshire) had a! 
successful lambing season alone in a 


horse bolting with a hay-cutling ma- 


chine, and guided it through a group 


of children. 
Miss Phillips walked 


twelve 


miles 


through deep snow to fetch a doctor. 
Miss IE. Thomas (Wilts) put out a 


stackyard fire. 


Besides the 55 Distinguished Service 
Bar decorations, land girls have won 
ten medals and diplomas for humanity 


and courage from the K.5.P.C..A, 


_ IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 


These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of historic interest. 
Two framed Gobelins tapestries... £12,180 


A Single diamond we 


7 OO 


Four enamel pictures .. £3900 
A 14th century manuscript £3517 
Two majolica dishes £3150 
An oval dish of 1567 . £1837 
Three Morland engravings .. £1743 
Suite of tapestry furniture... £1680 
Pair of bronze busts £1627 
Pair of French candlestick» £907 
Terra-cotta bust of 2 girl LS40 
Two annchairs L540 


Manuscript of 2 Kipling p en 
A letter of Dickems.. 


450 


£16 | awards to boys and girls, 


a 


all | 


The Children's Newspaper 


PROBLEM 


Winter Burglar Who Eats 
up the Tenant 
AMAZING POWER OF A FLY 


There is bad news from snail-land : 
bad for snails and bad for us. Scicntists,. 
seeking for the winter sleeping-places of 
the filthy house-fly, have made the 
astonishing discovery that some of these 
insects pass the winter, in the larval 
stage, within the shells of snails. 

From the egg of the fly comes the 
larva, a maggot with powerful jaws, 
capable of eating garbage, and even the 
flesh of snails. It is found that the larva 
can gnaw through the defence with 
which a snail seals its shell, and, having 
entered, devours the snail alive. Having 
eaten its first victim, the grub leaves 
the empty shell and passes to another, 
and again breaks into the house and cats 
up its tenant. 

In this way the fly can pass the winter 
in larval activity instead of resting inert 
and helpless as a chrysalis. Is this habit 
general, or is it the practice of only a local 
snail-raiding species of flies ? 
what Mr. C. J. Gahan wishes to know, 
and he asks us all to send snails to him 
this winter at the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington. 

The matter is serious for snails. 
Already they have few friends, but if 
we find that they commonly harbour 
fly-larvac, then their dangers are multi- 
plied. The larvae cat the snails, and we 
shall be the more anxious to seek out 
the snails to kill two pests at once. 


That is 


AGNES WESTON 
A Noble Woman’s Monument 

A very beautiful monument has been 
placed over the grave of Miss Agnes 
Weston, the best woman friend our 
British sailors ever had. 

Miss Weston lics at Devonport, in 
sight of the sea whose men she loved, 
and in the heart of that corner of the 
world where she spent her life to serve 
them. 


The monument has been sct up by 
Miss Wintz, Miss Weston’s lifelong 


if 


| 


The Monument over Miss Weston’s Grave 


helper and comrade in the work of the 
Sailors’ Rests which for many years 
served as homes for thousands of 
British seamen. The figure is cut out of 
Sicilian rharble, and Miss Wintz likes 
to think of it as expressing these lines 
of which Miss Weston was so fond : 

Rocks and storms I'll fear no more 

When on that eternal shore ; 

Drop the anchor, furl the sail; 

{am safe within the veil. 


£100 FOR A BOY OR GIRL 
Full particulars will be found, on a 
loose inset given with this paper, of a 
grant of froo and one hundred other | 
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. PEACE COMES » 
- CREEPING 
WHY IT IS SO SLOW 
The Troubles Among the Victors 
TURKEY AWAITING HER DOOM 


By Our Political Correspondent 


A judge has lately declared that he has 
never ridden in a Tube railway and 
does not intend to do so. 


Before the war a railway coach cost 
£1200, a tramcar 900, and a motor-bus 
£650. The present prices are £4000, 
£2500 and £1200. 

Four railway men at Bishop's Stort- 
ford Station, on the Great Eastern 
Railway, have between them completed 
more than 200 years of service. 


: War comes quickly ; Peace is slow. 

Peace comes scooting in” was. one 
of the first headings of the Children’s 
Newspaper ; but real Peace rides, not 
on a scooter, but on a snail. 

More than a year has passed since the 
chief countries at war signed the 
Armistice and ceased fighting, yet the 


Black Victoria 
Experts say that Victoria, in Australia, 


Peace Treaty is not finally signed even 
now, and the war has not been brouglit 


officially to a close. 

All thoughtful people knew that the 
war would not be settled quickly. The 
securities demanded to prevent more 
war were bound to lead to long and 
difficult discussions. But nobody thought 
the delay would be so serious. 

It is serious because, until Peace is 
settled by being signed all round and 


has at least 30,000 million tons of coal. 


A Million Pounds’ Worth of Herrings 

Over a million pounds’ worth of 
herrings were brought into Yarmouth 
during the past season. 

Mouse Fires a House 

A house was set on fire at Swansea, 
and an old lady burned to death, through 
a mouse nibbling some matches. 


A Weymouth Radish 


A Weymouth reader sends us a draw- 
ing of a radish that grew in a narrow bed 
to a circumference of five inches. 

New Use for Old Stamps 

A woman who has just died near 
Bognor had the rooms of her house 
papered with old postage stamps. 

Eating History 

A number of Army Pay Records 
stored at Woking have been eaten by 
rats, whose love of history is unfortunate 
as there are no duplicates. 


Norway Moving On 
Norway is developing her water- 
power so as to provide electricity for 
heating houses and farms, as well as 
for working sawmills and factories. 


Ancther Blow to King Coal : 
The P. & O. Company, the grcatest of 
our shipping links of Empire, is following 
the example of the Navy, and arrang- 
ing to use oil as fuel instead of coal. 
No Honour Among Thieves 
More than half the lifebelts placed on 
the Thamcs I:mbankment in London 
were stolen in one week. These mean 
thefts are constantly happening. 
An Industry Lost 
Sweden fears that, owing to lack of 
supplies of raw material during the war, 
she has lost her linen industry. Russia 
and Holland used to supply her with flax, 
Drowned in Wheat a 
A workman has been suffocated at 
Leith by falling into a corn hopper and 
being buried in the wheat. He was dis- 
covered through his cap, which was 
found lying on the top. 
Snakes 
A newspaper correspondent in Japan 
says that one of the means adopted of 
disturbing a public meeting in Tokio 
lately was the setting free of a basketful 
of snakes on the platform. 
; The National Ass 
The Camden Town Wesleyans have 
been voting on the kinema, and decided 
that it is a national asset. The com- 
positor on a grown-up paper forgot 
two lIetters, so ‘that the, paper an- 
nounced that the Wesleyans had voted 
the kinema a national ass ! 


BACK TO KING ALFRED. 

It is said that in King Alfred’s time 
England was so honcst that a golden 
bracelet might be left in the strects and 
found again after many days. 

This story is often sneered at, but 
something very like it is said to have 
occurred in the England of today. 

A lady lost a pearl necklace worth 
£3000 in the busiest street in London, 
and it was returned to her two Gays 


| after by two women who picked it up. 


ratified, the nations cannot turn with 
perfectly easy minds to the work which 
alone will bring renewed prosperity. 


The Troubles 


Why is Peace so slow ? Whose fault 
is it? Let us look round and sec. 

Out of the seven chief nations that 
were in the war from the beginning, 
five and a half are anxious for a quick 
settlement ; but one and a half have no 
Governments that can settle anything. 

One was a twin Power—Austria- 
Hungary. Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, and Serbia 
have everything to gain by a promptly- 
made Peace. But Hungary, separated 
from Austria, had not, until quiterecentls, 
a responsible Government ; and Russia is 
still without one. Russia is not at war 
with outside nations, but she is torn 
asunder by civil war, and has not a 
Government that other nations can trust. 
IIer unrest and uncertainty are the chief 
cause of the world’s uneasiness and in- 
security now. 

The other countries that have been 
fighting would, however, complete the 
Peace and leave out Russia, were it not 
that, of the five other European nations 
who joined in the war at a later period, 
only one is prepared to sign the 
Peace at once and carry out its terms 
honestly. Bulgaria hassigned it. Italy is 
officially at peace, but is allowing the 
terms to be openly disregarded on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic. 


Turkey Waits 


The other complications are that 
Rumania will not pledge herself to the 
Allied terms because her chief dispute 
is with Hungary, and Hungary has no 
responsible government. The American’ 
Republic is held back by its Senate, 
to the amazement and disappointment 
of all the world, thus dimming a glorious 
historical record ; and till the Americans 
decide what they will do the settlement 
with Turkey cannot proceed. 

And so, to the danger of the world, 
unrest ferments in the minds of the 
nations, and suspicions and rumonrs 
spread. The babel of American talk, 
the distracted weakness of the Italian 
Government, the stubborn selfishness of 
Rumania, goon delaying the Peace ; and 
all the while stands Turkey, waiting with 
Oriental calm while those who will settle 
her fate make up their minds. | J. 1, 
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ASTOUNDING ADVENTURE 


What Seven Soldiers and a 
Sailor Did 


FLIGHT TO SAFETY INA 
STOLEN TUG 


Fact and fiction, history and romance: 


MILES APART 


Giant Suns Rushing 
Through Space 


LIGHT 36 YEARS ON ITS 
WAY TO EARTH 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 
Early in the evening, about seven or 


BY WIRELESS 


Daily Silence for Ships 
and Stations 


LAMP THAT SENDS A 
MESSAGE 


By Our Marconi House Correspondent 
Arrangements are being made to 


—which imitates the other ? No writer | eight o'clock, there can he scen due east | collect weather knowledge by wireless 


of stories for boys could invent anything | 
more improbably audacious than a real | 
life story which has just been revealed 
in the Law Courts. 

Gencral Townshend, defender of Kut, 
entered Turkey a prisoner, and came 
out with peace proposals in his pocket ; 
Commander Cochrane entered Turkey a | 
prisoner and came away in a stolen tug, | 
and got reward for it as a prize of war. | 


Westward Ho! 


fe and seven other Army officers 
were prisoners in a Turkish camp at 
Yozgad, in Angora, Asia Minor, and | 
after Ir months of preparations they 
stole out of captivity in August, 1918. 

‘There wasa short cut of 150 miles to the 
Black Sea, but that would not have been 
a safe goal, nor would a march due | 
south of nearly 200 miles, to the coast of 
Adana. They took the longest and 
hardest way,.over 400 miles west for the 
Anatolian coast; and they marched, 
starved, and fought for over three wecks, | 
in peril every moment, through sandy | 
wastes, across hills and mountains, 
bravely westward-ho ! 

At one time they had to march with 
brigands, and when the brigands were 
attacked their own lives were in deadly 
danger. Twice their throats narrowly | 
escaped the knives of wandering | 
assassins, But they “ slogged on,” | 
cuided by Cochrane's sea-sense, which | 
directed him always to the ocean. They | 
vcached the Anatolian coast west of the | 
sland of Korghos, and then were too | 
spent to do more. For a week they hid. | 


Surprise for the Sentry 

A month after their escape, they wit- | 
vessed on the sea what seemed like a | 
piece of magic to the eyes of Cochrane. | 
A Turkish tug, towing a bargeload of | 
stores, with Turkish officers on board, | 
i.pproached and anchored off the shore. | 
The barge and the tug were unloaded, | 
the crew came ashore and remained | 
there, and a sentry was placed on guard. | 

Adinghy was left swinging at the stern | 
of the tug, and our heroes swam out 300 | 
yards to capture both the tug and the 
dinghy! They made a noise in attempt- 
ing to raise the tug’s anchor, and, being 
actected by the sentry, they had to hide 
and_ retire, 

They tried again, swam the 300 yards 
ef sea, raised the anchor, and then 
dcliberately towed the tug out to sea, 
pulling her by rowing the dinghy. The 
men were faint and starving, but they 
accomplished their purpose, and, going 
on board, they succeeded, after frantic 
struggles, lasting four or five hours, in 
starting the tug’s 50-horse-power engine. 


A Haven of Refuge 


he master mind of Cochrane enabled 
them to steer for safety, and they 
reached Cyprus without adventure, 
handing over the prize to the authorities 
there. Sea-sense, a compass, and a 
ecneral knowledge of the lic of the island 
arought this splendid bit of navigation. 
Besides,” said Commander Cochrane, 
making light of the incident when the 
Iresident of the Court expressed 
astonishment, ‘‘ the mountains of Cyprus 
were visible 40 miles away.”’ But we may 
imagine that not even the Apostles, in 
whese lives Cyprus so frequently figures, 
«ver saw the island with more thank- 
1ulness than this handful of soldiers and 
the one handy sailor guiding them to 
their haven of refuge, 


of Perseus, and a long way to the left of | 
the Pleiades, a brilliant star far out- | 


shining all its neighbours. It is the | 
famous Capella. | 
Our star map of the group of stars | 
called Auriga shows her exact position 
Close below ( apella, slightly to the right, 
jare three stars of almost equal bright- | 
ness, forming an elongated triangle, } 
popularly known as the Kids, Capella } 
being-—as her name signifies—the Goat. | 
Her lustre makes her the great rival | 
of Vega, the star which occupies almost 
the same place abeve us in the summet 
fevenings: indeed, astronomers have } 
never quite settled which appears the | 
brighter But they have discovered 
what is of far more interest to us—that | 
Capella is composed of a pair of great | 
suns whose combined light is nearly 
double that of Vega. and 300° tin 
ercater than that of our Sun. | 
Two Mighty Suns 
These two brilliant orbs have been | 
calculated to be about fifty million | 
miles apart, rather more than half the 
distance between our world and the Sun; | 
and they revolve in an orbit about } 
300,000,000 miles round in 1to4 days, | 
speeding along at about 35 miles a} 
| second, nearly twice’as fast as the Earth 
But how very different from our little 
world are these two great suns of 
Capella ! It would take 2,800,000 


Earths to make one of these two giant 
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* “Beta Tauri 
Capella, the Goat Star 
suns ; indeed, our own Sun would make 
but one-eighth part of cither of them, so 
that if we Were as near to these twin 
suns as to our own we should have 300 
times the light and 300 times the heat 
that we have now, for each of these 
splendid luminaries is very similar in 
age and composition to our Sun. The 
sea would boil, and everything on our { 
globe would be reduced to cinders, if 
Capella changed places with our Sun, 


Great Marvel of Light 


It scems scarcely possible that such 
an immensity of fiery matter and 
energy could be contained in this point 
of light shining above us like a celestial 
topaz, but when we remember the 
colossal abyss existing between its 
source and our eyes, a distance 2,268,000 
times that of our Sun, the marvel is that 
we can see it at all. As it is, his light has 
taken 36 years to reach us. 

Our world would be quite invisible to 
any beings near Capella—or indeed near 
any other star we see—even if they had 
telescopes as powerful as ours, and it is 
for ever likely to remain so, for Capella 
is speeding in almost the opposite 
direction to us and our Sun, and every 
second we are 1 niiles farther apart. 

We can thus understand that there 
are doubtless many millions of worlds 
as large and beautiful as ours of which 
we can have no knowledge, because 
they are not shining suns, &. F. M. 


| reported by steamers. 


| weather messages are being sent. 


messages from ships all over the world. 
The British Admiralty has begun fixing 
observation points in the Atlantic Ocean ; 
and as ships approach these points they 
will telegraph the condition of the 


| weather three times a day. Receiving 
| stations in Ireland will listen for the 


reports, and all other ships will keep 
quiet so as not to interfcre. 

In this way the weather of the world 
will be mapped out, and our daily fore- 
casts will be more reliable. Every great 
storm in the Atlantic will be tracked and 
Already wireless 
weather bulletins are sent out at fixed 
times every day by 16 countries. 

{t may be necessary to arrange a world- 
wide convention for silent periods threc 
times a day, in which weather-wirelessing 
will take place, but before doing this it is 
proposed to publish a three-letter signal 
to be flashed across the ocean, ordering 
ships not to use their apparatus while 
Both 
aircraft travel and shipping traffic are 
likely greatly to profit by this newsystem. 

LAMP THAT HEARS A WHISPER 

The most marvellous instrument used 
in wireless is little more than an ordinary 
electric lamp; it was, indeed, a scien- 
tist's curiosity about some ordinary 
lamps which led him to invent the 
earliest form of modern wireless receiver. 

Now, this recciver performs a variety of 
parts, for, in addition to being an 
electric lamp, it is a valve, aJlowing 
electricity to pass through it in one 
direction, but not the opposite way. 

Besides this, it not only traps- the 
wireless signals, but makes them much 
stronger, so that the distance over 
which we can, do- useful wireless work is 
much greater now than a few years ago. 
fhe instrument enables us easily to re- 
ceive messages which a _ pre-war receiver 


would not have been able to hear even} 


as a faint whisper, 

Stranger still is the fact that this 
lamp is not only a receiver but a sender 
too. We simply make the valve work 
backwards, so that, instead of taking m 
electric waves, it throws them out, and 
these waves are controlled by the wire- 
less operator, who allows them to escape 
in long and short batches, corresponding 
to the Morse code. 

It is extremely likely that before long 
the powerful machines and sparks now 
used at sending stations will be replaced 


‘by these lamps, which throw out the 


electric waves over 3pace with no sign 
that anything unusual is happening. 
_ SLOWING DOWN A MESSAGE 

Although many people know ‘that 
wireless signals travel through space at 
186,000 miles a second, it may not be 
generally known that wireless messages 
can be sent at 100 words a minute. 

In order to form some idea of what 
this speed means, we should note that the 
most skilled land-line telegraphist cannot 
exceed a working speed of 40 words a 
minute. Each word is sent in the form 
of a combination of dots and dashes. 

When in the form of wireless waves, a 
dot is a certain amount of electricity, 
and a dash is a large amount. The effect 
of the electricity is manifested at the 


most distant receiver in a fraction of a{ 


second as a little buzz in a telephone, 
but as the words arrive at 100 per 
minute, the operator cannot decipher 


| them—they form a continuous buzz. 
‘A very ingenious method overcomes. 


the difficulty. The telephone is con- 
nected to an apparatus which makes a 
kind of gramophone record of the signals, 
and all the operator has to do is to set 
the record revolving at a convenient 
speed, and he can then read the signals, 
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WHAT A TEA PARTY COST 
Two of the World’s Great 
Liberators 


|A COMMON MAN WHO BECAME 
A MASTER PAINTER 


Dec. 14. Washington died at Mt. Vernon. . 1799 
15. Romney, artist, born at Dalton-in-Furness 1734 
6. Boston Tea Party began American revok 1773 

17. Simon Bolivar, S. American patriot, died 1830 

18. Samuel Rogers, poet, died in Lofdon . . 1835 

19. J. M. W. Turner, artist, died at Chelsea 1851 

20. Richard I. made prisoner at Vienna... 119? 


Boston’s Tea Party 
GPtat Britain lost her American 
Colonies in the stupid days of 
our German George III., because he 
would insist on imposing .taxes on the 
colonists without their consent. The 
dispute came toa head when three cargoes 
of taxed tea reached Boston Harbour, 
and were thrown overboard by a mob. 
Fighting did not begin till over 
a year later, but that was the act 
which showed that there must be 
either agreement or war; and no one 
was wise enough to make dn agreement. 
So we fought and lost the Colonies that 
have now grown into the United States. 


George Washington 
EORGE WASHINGION, the American 
commander-in-chief in the War 

of American Independence, and first Pre- 
sident of the United States, was rich 
Virginian who had served in command 
of thé colonists when, with England, 
they fought the French in Canada. 

When Great Britain claimed the right 
to tax the colonists without their 
consent, Washington declared himself 
an American, and conducted the war 
against incompetent British generals. 

Americans now generalty admit that 
England properly expected the American 
colonists to pay a share of the expense 
of the defence of America against 
other nations, but England was wrong 
in imposing the payment without allow- 
ing the colonists a voice in the matter. 

George Washington was a cold, polite, 
self-possessed man, who, after he had 
won the war, became unpopular, as 
many of his countrymen thought he 
was aiming at being a dictator. 


Simon Bolivar 
IMON BoLtvaR was one of the 
great Liberators of modern days. 
He rescued a large part of South 
America from bad government by the 
Spaniards, though it cost nearly twenty 
years of fighting to do it. 

Bolivar was a Venezuelan, and his 
earliest operations against Spanish rule 
were in his native State; but between 
1810 and 1825 he fought in all the 
parts of northern and western South 
America till the countries now known 
|as Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru 
and Bolivia were all freed. 

He was so great a man that Bolivia 
was named after him, but his success 
made him distrusted, and his last years 
were clouded by ingratitude. South 
| Americans, however now regard him as 
| their greatest patriot. 

He was a man of good birth, was 
well known in England, and was keenly 
supported by bands of our adventurous 


countrymen. 
J M. W. Turner ranks as the 

* greatest English painter of land- 
scape,. and perhaps tlre greatest who 
has lived anywhere. 

He was a strange and unsatisfactory 
man, full of faults. The one thing he 
‘could do was to paint. 

For the rest, he was_ ill-educated, 
‘odd, miserly, slatternly and coarse. He 


Turner 


posely lonely way; though he travelled 
widely, he travelled secretively. 

His industry was very great, however, 
fand he left a great number of paintings 
and drawings, both in sonte res ) un- 
excelled. Many were left to the nation, 
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seemed to slink through life in a pur- ” 
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I" is reported that very severe cold is 
being experienced in Canada and the 
United States on one side, and in Russia 
and Siberia on the other. All Russia’s 
northern ports except one are closed by 
ice, and. the ports of the Great Lakes in 
America and on the St. Lawrence River, 
including Montreal and Quebec, are also 
frozen and will remain useles¢ till April. 
Yet, strange to say, London and 
3ristol and Liverpool and other British 
ports, which ave 400 or 500 miles nearer 
the North Pole, are not only free from ice, 
but are, with the whole of Great Britain, 
enjoying a temperature 20 or 25 degrees 
higher than the ports in Canada. 


Britain’s Favourable Situation 


Further, the northern part of Norway, 
right up in the Arctic Circle, is far 
warmer than Canada, and warmer than 
Odessa, 1500 miles nearer the Equator. 

Apart from other considerations, all 
places of the same latitude, that ts, 
places on a line running round the earth 
parallel with the Equator, should have 
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PRIZES GONE ASTRAY 


Warning to Those About to 
Leave Fortunes 


Those who mean to leave great for- 
tunes for committees to distribute 
should take warning from the com- 
mittee. whose business it is to administer 
the Nobel Prizes, bequeathed by M. 
Nobel from the fortune he made ont of 
dynamite. 

fhe grants made hy the Nobel Com- 
mittee have long ceased to do the 
committee credit, and this ycar, after 
announcing that no book has been 
written worthy of the prize for literature, 
the committee solemnly awards all threc 
science prizes to Germans ! 

As the prize fund was established to 
promote the cause of peace it seems a 
pity that it cannot be administered with 
sutue approach to reason. 
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the same temperature, as they all 
reccive the same amount of sunshine. 
But, fortunately for us, climate does not 
depend upon latitude alone, and Britain 
is, indeed, favourably situated. 
Our Ever-Open Gates 

The existence of the United Kingdom 
as a great maritime and manufacturing 
power, and even as a nation at all, 
depends upon our having ice-free ports 
and a moist, genial climate all the year 
round. Without ever-open ports we 
could have no foreign trade at all, nor 
could we import enough food to support 
a large population; and without our 
moist and genial climate we could not 
carry on such manufactures as cotton. 

What is it, then, that keeps us warm 
while other places nearer the Equator 
are held for months in an Arctic grip 
that renders them powerless ? It is our 
peculiar position in the Atlantic Ocean, 
tight in the track of the great warm 
current that for ever sweeps up from the 
tropics, Warming us as a_ hot-water 
bottle warms our feet in bed. 
oe 
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The sun pours down on the tropical 
ocean, making the surface hot, and 
though water takes a long time to get 
hot in this way, it keeps its heat when 
once it has absorbed it. Then come the 
westerly winds that are blowing regularly 
all the year, and they blow the warm 
surface water across the Atlantic to 
where the British Isles peep up out of 
the waves. This warm water wraps us 
round like a woollen scarf, and so all the 
winter we have a temperature not much 
lower than in Florida, where pineapples 
grow and alligators creep. ° 

Cold Current from Greenland 

The eastern coast of America does not 
get the benefit of this warm current, 
which in one place is called the, Gulf 
Stream because it starts in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The reason is that there comes 
down from Greenland a cold current, 
often carrying icebergs, which flows 
between the warm .current and the 
American shore, and not only makes 
America cold, but condenses the warm 
vapour of the Gulf Stream, when it 
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Why Britain is not Frozen—Its Snug Place in the World 2ap 


mects it off Newfoundland, into the 
thick fegs which endanger ships and 
caused the sinking of the Titanic. 

These warm, westerly winds blow also 
in the Pacific, and keep the western 
shores of America warm while the 
eastern shores are in the grip of ice. 


If the Westerly Wind Stopped 


Countries such as those of Western 
Europe and America which receive 
these regular westerly winds have 


‘evenly distributed rainfalls throughout 


the year ; but other lands, such as India 
and the lands of South-Eastern Asia 
and Eastern Australia, have to depend 
on periodical winds, or monsoons, which 
bring rain only in certain months. 

If the westerly wind that blows across 
the Atlantic, pushing with it the warm 
water from the tropics, were to stop 
blowing for one month the United 
Kingdom would be imprisoned in the 
grip of ice, allour ports would be blocked, 
no food could come, work would almost 
cease, and the nation would perish. 
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FOR THE BRAVE 


Quarter of a Million War 
Honours 

How many of the 6,196,000 men who 
in the Great War fought for Great 
Britain, from the homelands, colonies 
and India, won some special honour by 
their bravery ? 

The total number decorated reached 
249,387, or, in round figures, a quarter 
ofa million. Most of these were divided 
into five main classes, as follows : 


NEG? gies oat és 577 
D.S.O. oe te oe 8883 
MC, 2.0 «8 4s ee = 36,730 
D.C.M.°  .. «2 we = 24,420 
M.M... «. «+ oe 114,529 


Besides these honours, 7321 officers 
and men who had already received a 
decoration were given bars. 
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OWING THE WARM AND COLD CURRENTS THAT SWzEP ROUND THE SHORES OF THE CONTINENTS 


THE GREAT SILENCE 


How It Followed the Flag 
Around the World 


An interesting point has been raised 
about the Great Silence. 


It was not possible, of course, for the 
whole British Commonwealth to keep 
silence in the same two minutes, for 
half its people would be in bed. Pre- 
sumably it was kept throughout the 
Empire whenever the clocks struck 11, 
and in that case it is interesting to 
remember that there would not be a 
single two minutes of the 24 hours when 
some part of the Empire would not be 
keeping silence. © 

It is a dramatic little picture for the 
history books, this silent Two Minutes 
following the British flag around the 
world, without a pause by day or night. 


erie current: ey 


FROST IN THE FALKLANDS 


Does it Freeze the Fresh 
Water There ? 


Mr. Edwin H. Round, of Cambridge, 
a native of the Falkland Islands, who 
lately left them for the Old Country, 
writes a welcome note about the report 
that all the fresh water has been frozen. 

He doubts the correctness of the 
statement. He has never known snow 
to be melted there for drinking purposes, 
though the frost is severe at times. 

In Port Stanley, he says, where they 
have to depend on rain-water for. 
drinking, each house is supplied with 
tanks or barrels, which are filled by 
water caught from the roofs, and in 
winter there is no scarcity of water. In 
the country places water from springs 
is always available. 
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We Thank the Profiteer 

N oB0DY ‘else seems to think 
of doing it. Not a word 
of praise does he gct. 

‘It is true that he has made 
milk so dear that babies die 
for want of it. It is true that he 
has made coal so dear that the 
poor shiver and starve by empty 
grates. It is truce that he has 
grown enormously rich by.mak- 


ing life harder for most of us. 
But think what he has left us ! 


The glory of an autumn day 
costs no more than before the 
war. ‘The reds and browns and 
golds in Oxford Street windows 
are. abonymable prices, but the 
reds and browns and golds of the 
countryside are no dearer than 
before. It does not cost a penny 
more to walk through a wood. 


The sunset costs no morc, 
though every time it comes it 
secms more wonderful. Nobody 
has put up the price of the 
warmth of the sun, or of the 
light it pours forth all day long. 


The air we breathe is as cheap 
as ever. It is as pure as it 
was, it rushes through our bodies 
surging with new life, yet for all 
the rising prices our oxygen does 
not cost us more. 


Without money and without 
price the birds still sing. The 
ay dashes through the wood in 
his handsome coat ; Robin Red- 
breast hops about the door ; 
the tits are in and out among 
the shrubs ; and the music and 
ladness of an autumn day are 
free forall. Thestillness and the 
sounds cost not a penny more. 


No dearer is the vision of the 
matchless landscapes of this 
little land of ours, with the hills 
that go leaping on, the snug 
little valleys that lie between, 
the green carpet stretched across 
a thousand fields, and the trees 
that raise their heads against 
the sky. The price of a land- 
scape painting has gone up, but 
landscapes are as cheap as eycr. 


The roses cost no more—and 
they are blooming in December. 
The yew hedge is looking like 
a dream; the red_ berrics of 
the berberis are hanging like 
thousands of rubics; the firs 
are fair beyond compare; the 
escallonia is clinging to the wall. 
They have come through the war ; 
they have had to fight with 
poverty and neglect ; yet there 
they stand, and they cost no more. 

The stars by night and the 
sun by day, the silence that is in 
the lonely hills, the dreams that 
lie hid@eg in the wood, the 


eS 
Soe 
Exner wmoges § Fleet, the eradie of the 
Eggs Is Eggs 
FAMOUS entertainer tells, in a 
newly-published book, of his 
adventures in South Africa.- 

In visiting a certain ‘town he was 
warned that unless his performance 
was satisfactory he might cxpect trouble. 
“They throw eggs here,” he was told. 

“Oh, I’m used to eggs,” he replied. 

‘Ah, but these men throw osirich 
eggs,” was the startling rejoinder, 


- eM 
What Will He Do With Him? 
Theold troubles of Mexico are troubling the 
United States, which is puzzled to know how 
to deal with the unruly nation on its borders. 
& 
A Bright Book 

NEW book i8 called “ The Face of 
the World.” We understand that 
the mouths of the rivers occupy so much 
space in it that there is little room 
for its Roman nose. But the book is 
full of happy expressions and contains 

some remarkable new features. ; 

®& 
The Cheshire Cat 

orp Beatty is a sort of Cheshire 
man; he went to Cheshire, he 
says, when he was one ycar old. The 
Lord Chancellor, whois another Cheshire 
man, told a mecting the other day that 


gone a year before ! 


was the Lord Mayor of London's way 
of making the Cheshire Cat responsible 
for Dick Whittington. 

Cheshire, he said, was famous for 
its cheese; cheese feeds mice, mice 
feed cats, and the cat made Whittington 
Lord Mayor of London. Such is the 
wonderful philosophy of a Cheshire Cat. 


8 
Postmen with Character 

-VERYBODY will admire the Hamp- 
stead postmen. They have made 
up their minds that it is undignified 
to call at a door like a beggar and ask 
for a Christmas-box, and the Hampstead 
branch of the VPostmen’s Federation 

has decided to abolish the custom. 

In these days of good wages, when 
the people who usually give Christmas- 
boxes are getting poorer and those 
“!who usually receive them are getting 
Ci richer, it would be a good and fair 
thing.if postmen everywhere—and many 
RGtother people too—srould follow the 


men. 


- ® 
r| “To civilise a nation you need 
Hthree things—schools, schools, and 
schools.” : TOLSTOY 


The Children’s Newspaper 
a THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


@ @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden watera of the ancient River 


, e ° ® _.. Spread 
Food for thought: Fancy bread. With country cresses and wheaten 
° ° e bread, 


H | Germans that “taxes will bea drop in 
@ \ the occan.” He must have been think- 
|ing of the water rate. 


he thought Lord Beatty should have | 


But what we liked at this mecting | 


Decembe. ¥. 194 


The Three Good Things 
By Harold Begbie 
HERE are three -good things 
and the best af thie, 
That money cannot buy ; 
Other good things have all gut 


" 
erste l 


journalism of the world 
What You Never See 

Oo” Dr. Merryman on page 11 has 

been caught napping. Among the 

| things we never see he put the stud in a 

| horse’s collar, but a Hampstead lady 

[reminds us that we do see studsina 


| horse’s collar, for Shakespeare says : 
Thy horses shall be trapped, 


a wings, 
nd away, away they ‘fly ; 
But the three best things aré like 
Saturn’s rings, 
A part of the endless sky. 


OXE good thing is a home of 


Their harness studded o’cr With gold love 
} and pearls. ” we ys F 
All is well that ends well, and we like W ee Sancng stair to the world 
, our correspondent’s final words = “One An ae li ae cthewadoain 
| thing you never do see is anything half | * 3 do € window shining 
| 50 good as the Children’s Newspaper.” Ror the lonely lin tl 
l soul in the street 

outside, 


8 
Tip-Cat 
HERE are complaints that the Kaiser's 
trial was fixed in an off-hand way. 
The Kaiser feared it would be fixed in an 


| off-head way. 


And a door that is never locked 
_ nor barred 
Lest one should come who is 
evil-starred, 
And a little white table sweetly 


Herr Erzberger has been warning the|}.And an casy chair by the fire’s 
bright glow 
For your latest friend or your 


oldest foe. 


t 


° ° @ 
Season tickets: Christmas cards. “THE second good thing be- 

. e ° neath God’s sun 
Mary had a little lamb, Is the sleep that follows a task 


well done, 
A game well played, and a race 
well run. 


A very small, thin slice, 
- For that was all she could afford 
At the prevailing price. 


| 
’ 


} 


| 
| 


e e @ F se ? 
| Seems casier to get into war than peace. ea at good thing, and 
° e - 7 , . ; 
Criminals have | re- Isa mat that leaps to its Master’s 
| ceived. with complete SONS eh 
satisfaction the news A aa that burns with a steady 
| that Detective-Inspector Pe ame . 
| Currie has retired from lo one pure purpose, to one high 
| Scotland Yard. He was aim, ae 
always a great nuisance A soul that finds in its work the 
|tothem. | a plan . 
oe  @ Which makes one music of God 
| High Water: Lake: and man. ' 
Superior, , 
I ee at ‘i HERE are three good things, 
| \rupps are making and the best of things, 


| fish-hooks. Now they 

| may catch something. 
rc) e 

Food continues to rise. 


That money cannot buy ; 
Other good things have all got 
wings, 
And away, away they fly ; 


} 


i PETER PUCK 
I always did, says the Wants To KNOW 
Why stupid peonle) But the three best things 


| radish. are 
@ e cal} the bad ald 
It is laid down by an “mes geod old | 
}authority that ‘‘ the baud 
| price of buns ean only be thrashed out | 
| by the customer.” The word Ly is be- | 
| lieved to be a misprint for of. 
| @ e @ 
An article on the Prevention of Pip: 
Bursting informs us that ‘“ the who’e 
| secret of protecting pipes from cold is | 
to keep them warm.”’ How do people | 
get to know these things ? 
& 
SMOG 


What is it, in the year’s sad fall, 

Descends on London like a pall, 

And stifles some and chokes us all ? 
Smog. 


what true love brings 
To the heart that lives thereby, 
g 


Proverb of the Day 


To Those who, Would Get On: 


What is it that’s compose of smoke, Hoist Your Sail when the ‘Wind is Fair 


And fog and smuts and soot and coke, @ 
And gives our Iungs a gaseous soak ? “< 
"Smog. Bee A Prayér for Help 


Father, oh, bless Thou me !- 
Living or dying, waking or sleeping, 
Such as I am, I commit to Thy keeping: 

Frail tho’ I be, Lord, bless Thou me! 
Father, guide Thou me! 


| Till all men rise to put down coal, 

And gas-fires blaze in every soul, 

Let this new word thro’ London toll— 
smnog ! 


ee ae 
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INTERVI EW WITH SWIMMING ROUND GREAT | 


BRITAIN 
Curious Fish Mystery 


The migration of herring and mackerel 
round our coasts has been regarded as a 
mystery, but it is now sail to be simple, 
The fish always swim from left to right. 

Ina tank where mackerel are confined 
it has been found necessary to construct 
an island in the middle of the tank, 
otherwise the fish swim straight for the 
glass and injure themsclves ; but, give 
them an island to swim round, and they 
sail on from left to right contentedly. 

Great Dritain is such an island, and 
round it the fish circle steadily, with 
the coast always on their right, obeying 
an instinct beyond our knowledge. 


THE WHITE RABBIT 


What he Would Do with 
William Hohenzollern 


A LIMELIGHT TRIAL 


By Our Correspondent in Wonderland 
Ce stop! can’t stop!’’ said the 
White Rabbit. . 

I caught it by the car. 
“ You have got to be interviewed for 
the Children’s Newspaper,” said T firmly. 
“The Oucen is expecting me!’ it 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ and I hear on excellent 
authority that her most gracious 
Majesty is in a tearing and raging 
temper this morning. However——” 
“Tell me, Rabbit,” I inquired, 
releasing its ear and taking out my 
notebook, “what are your views on 
the subject of the Kaiser’s trial ? ” 
“Abt” said the Rabbit, ‘“ that’s a 
topic, that is! Let us sit down.” 
When we were seated, it continucd : 
“My experience of Royalties, ex and 
active, leads me to say, Leave the Kaiser 
alone. On the other hand, my ex- 
perience of trials by jury prompts me 
to plump for his arrest. I love a trial. 
I dote on trials. The more trials tlic 
better, so Jong as they aren't mine. 
Yes, I should say he must be tricd.” 
It won’t be casy to manage,’ I said. 
“You mean that he will probably 
object ?’”’ queried the Rabbit... “ Well, 
I’m not so sure about that. It must be 
very tedious for him to live like a gentle- 
man, I think if you were to put it to 
him niccly, assuring him that the news- 
papers would report everything he said, 
and that he would eventually wind up 
on the films, he might jump at the idea.” 
“ The point is,” I objected, “ what is 
the precise charge against him ? ” 
“Qh, that’s easy |’ cried the Rabbit. 


THE Queen of Hearts plays many parts 

To make us good and gay; 

The Knave of Clubs, he always rubs 

Mankind the other way. 

“This particular knave, you wil! re- 
membcr, went about the world with two 
big clubs, an army and a navy, and he 
did nothing else but upset the apple- 
cart of peacq and prosperity. Charge 
him with being a knave.” 

“ And the evidence ? ” 

“Well, there’s this document, for 
example,” said the Rabbit, fecling in 
his pocket and producing a shect of 
paper. “I read it to the Queen only 
yesterday, and her most gracious 
Majesty made but one comment.” 

“May I sce the evidence ?”’ I asked. 

“Tl read it,” replied the Rabbit. 

Amid dead gilence in Wonderland the 
White Rabbit read out these verses : 
THEY told me guns are jolly things, 

And shells are meant to burst : 
I said I thought of all earth’s kings, 
I ought to be the first. 


SHE said she thought I might bewrong; 
Her croakings spoiled my spree. 
I said, If War don’t come aiong, 
What will become of me ? 


I GAVE them one, they gave me two, 
It was a lively scrap; 
My Zepps and U-lambs almost blew 
Britannia off the map. , 


I OFFERED Peace; they made a fuss. 
I said, you'll rue this day ; 
And when the thing got dangerous 
I neatly ran away. 


MY notion was I should not be 
An outlawed biter bit ; 
*But swallow up the earth, the sea, 
Him, and yourself, and it. 
Continued under the Cartoon 


WAIT HERE FOR | 


: THE BUS = 


Don’s let them think Tam unkind, 
Or that [willed the War; 
Thave a most delightful mind, 

And make the children roar. 

When the rabbit: had conclude? his 
reading, £ incyuired it the verses were in 
the Watser’s own Taindawriting. 

“That question was put to me by the 
King,” said the Kabbit. 

“Nudd how did you answer it 27” 

“ Befare L could answer it, the Queen 
said, § OM with lis head !?” 

“What did the Ning say 2” 

© Before he could sav a word,” said 
the Rabbit, “the Duchess entered the 
room with the pepper-pot.” 

“Tose.” 

“Vhe point,’ said the Rabbit, re- 
turning the verses to his pocket, “as that, 
as the jather of Little Willic, the Kaiser 
must be worthy of penal servitude.” 

“You don't teel,” Dasked, “ that it is 
more fitting to Jeave this man ignomin- 
iously asan outlawof the human race 3?” 

“IT do—I don't,” replied the Rabbit. 
“ That is to say, asa man I do, and asa 
journalist I don’t. You sce, the ‘Trial 
of the Iaiser would afford me_ the 
opportunity of my life. I should be in 


The Children’s Newspaper 


THE SLOW COACH. 


WHO KILLED THE 
RABBIT ? 


The Weasel or the Man ? 


A curious adventure befell a sports- 
man out with his gun at Scarborough. 
Viring at a rabbit, he shot the rabbit, 
and a weasel too. 

It appeared as if the weasel had just 
seized the rabbit at the7moment the 
man fired, as the rabbit was still in the 
grip of the weasel’s teeth when the two 
were picked up. 

The interesting question arises : Who 
really killed the rabbit, the weasel 
or the man? Presumably, the weasel 
had the victim in his grip before the 
shet was fired, so that for that poor 
rabbit death was doubly certain. 


QENATE WY 
MOUNTAIN: | 


War comes like a lion's leap; Peace creeps at a snail’s pace. 


Court, of course, and I should feel that 

every word I wrote with my fountiin- 

pen was history. Iocan imagine mvysclt, 

tur example, beginning in this style: 

PRISONER at the bar, 
You have gone tuo far: 

You are in this place 

Arraigned by the human race; 

We need not tell you why 

You deserve to die: 

You have no reason to give i 

Why you should live ; 

But it is only right to say 

That vou shall wear a new uniform 
every day, 

And make four or five long strictures, 

And afterwards be put on the pictures. 

Your exit, in tact, shall be a splendid 
rite: 

Out you shall go in a blaze of lime- 
light. 

“ But what am I doing ? ” exclaimed 
the Rabbit, pulling out its watch with 
irembling fingers. ‘Tf I’m not careful 
it's my head that will be struck off.” 
And jumping up, and racing off, he 
added sorrowfully: ‘‘ A little limelight 
is a wondrous thing To help the execu- 
tion of a king |” 


ips 
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STARVING CAPITAL 


NATION’S WEALTH 
MELTING AWAY 


Tragic Decline and Fall of a 
Beautiful City 


CHILDREN DIE OF HUNGER 


The great city of Vienna is on the 
verge of starvation, through sheer want 
of food and warmth. 

The country cannot feed itself, and the 
Austrian money will not buy food from 
foreign countries, nor materials for 
manufactures that might be exchanged 
for food. 

During the war vast amounts of 
paper money were printed which now 
have no value. A paper kroner, or 
crown, which before the war was worth 
tod. in English money is now often 

asted as a label on bottles of beer, 
ecause a proper label would cost more 
than the paper kroner is worth. 

Fnormous sums have to be paid in 
Austrian money for the simplest pur- 
chases. A suit of new clothes costs as 
much in Austrian money as would have 


equalled £220 in English money before . 


the war. <A slice of good meat costs 
41, reckoned by Austrian coinage; a 
pair of boots £12; a shirt £6; a type- 
writer from £250 to £830. 


£4 for a Dinner 


But English or French money will 
buy almost anything in Vienna at a 
cheap rate, for the people are selling all 
they have to buy food. Paying in 
Jenglish money a good meal can be had 
for two shillings, but in Austrian money 
it would cost torty times as much. 

In no house is there more than one 
fire, and in the hospitals newly-born 
children are dying of cold. 

Vicnna is in the position of a house. 
hold that has tine furniture but no 
money, and must sell whatever it has at 
any price, merely to live. It must buy, 
moreover, na costly market, and so it 
is impoverishing itself to live thronch 
the winter. What wealth it- had is 
melting away, like snow in a thaw. 

Since the war ended the Austrians 
have behaved with sound sense, but 
circumstances are against them, par- 
ticularly in Vienna, where 2,000,000 out 
of the country’s 7,000,000 live. What 
they need is that other nations shall 
trust them, or give them credit, will 
they can get to work and produce uselul 
goods to exchange for the things they 
need; and in the meantime that the 
charity of the world should) provide 
them with more food, and neighbours 
countrics supply them with fuel. 


HOW A REBEL DIED 


General’s Last Night With 
His Friends 


MOVING STORY FROM MEXICO 


A moving story of the death of a 
revolutionary general comes from the 
city of Chihuahua, in Mexico. He was 
General Felipe Angeles, who had been 
the brain of the revolutionary army in 
troubled Mexico, and had many friends 
in the United States. 

Having been sentenced to death by 
court-martial for rebellion against the 
Governnient, the general appealed, and, 
following the failure of his appeal, the 
sentence was carried out. 

General Angeles passed his last niglit 
with a priest and a small party of 
friends, who sat up discussing philoso- 
phy, mathematics, politics, and religion. 
The general was calm all the time, and 
as night grew into dawn he turned aside 
to write letters to his sons and his wife, 
who was then lying ill in Ney York. 

As the hour drew near for the exe- 
cution, the general himself chose the 
spot against the wall where he would 
stand, and arranged other details wi 
the officer in charge. of the fiting yx 
Then one volley, and dll whi: OV 
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RAINLESS YEAR 


Tragedy of the Never- 
Never Country 


BRAVE SPIRIT THAT KEEPS 
AUSTRALIA GREAT 


By an Australian Correspondent 


The cables have been busy with 
poignant stories of the losses suffered 
by settlers in the drought-stricken parts 
of Australia. 

Part of New South Wales and a good 
deal of South and Central Australia 
have been for nearly a year without rain, 
and we hear of the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of sheep and cattle, of 
settlers shooting their horses to save 
them from starvation, of rabbits dying in 
millions ; and at Tibooburra, in the real 
“ Never-Never "’ country of New South 
Wales, the Stock Inspector reports that 
the people are dependent for water on 
ground soak:.gs, which threaten to fail, 
and that foxes and wild dogs—dingoes— 
are killing the weakened sheepand cattle. 


Poor Tibooburra 

Australians who know the “ Far- 
West" country of New South Wales, 
where Tibooburra lies, are not surprised 
when they read of droughty conditions 
there ; the settler is always engaged in 
a fight with the forces of Nature. ‘‘ If 
it isn’t drought, it’s rabbits, and if it 
isn’t either, it’s dingoes or foxes,” the 
people of the Never-Never will tell you, 
but they never think of giving up their 
homestead. They face their lot with a 
courage that thrills the town-dweller 
unacquainted with the ways of the Man 
from Outhack, as these pioneers are affec- 
tionately called by Australian writers. 

The Darling River that flows through 
the Western Division of New South 
Walcs is many hundred miles away from 
Tibooburra; when the drought is 
severe, it isa mere chain of waterholes. 

Camels with their Afghan drivers are 
secn more often than any other living 
thing in these regions. These Ships of 
the Desert are the link that unites the 
lonely outposts of the white man to the 
great cities of the western plains. 


‘My Country ” 

But he must not think the whole of 
Australia is in the same plight as 
Tibooburra ; the drought, though severe, 
docs not extend over the whole of the 
continent, and only Australians who 
have seen: the effect of an inch of rain 
on drought-stricken country can have 
any idea of the marvellous transforma- 
tion that is brought about in a few days. 
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FAMOUS LITTLE MAN| LOOK ON THIS AND 
ON THAT 
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INFORMATION 


What Do You Want 
to Know? . 


Dorothea Mackellar, a young Australian 
writer, gives us a hint of it all in a 
beautiful and passionate pocin : 
Core of my heart, my country ! 
Her pitiless blue sky, 
When, sick at heart, around us 
We see the cattle die— 
But then the grey clouds gather, 
And we can bless again 
The drumming of an army, 
The steady soaking rain. 


Core of my heart, my country! 
Land of the rainbow gold 
For flood and fire and famine, 
She pavs us back threefold. 

Over the thirsty paddocks, 
Watch, after many days, 
The filmy veil of greenness 

That thickens as we gaze. 


LITTLE BOY’S BALLOON | 
~ Remarkable Story . 


A little four-year-old boy at Cardift has 
met with a sad and fatal accident while 
plaving with his toy balloon, 

The air having been blown out of it, 
the boy put the balloon in his mouth, 
and accidentally swallowed it. Soon 
afterwards he died, and it may be 
doubted whether there has ever been 
known a tragedy quite like this, for it 
is believed that when the poor boy 
gasped for breath, his breath inflated the 
balloon so that he was suttocated. 


MRS. TOM THUMB IS DEAD rae es 
: This is ‘* This 
The Tale of Two Rooms in An old lady sat down not long ago at 
P iccadilly a table in the refreshment room at 


HOW THE PUBLIC BROKE 
AN ARTIST'S HEART 


A brief cable from America recalls one 
of the sad ironies of life, and an odd page 
of the history of the Victorian cra. Mrs. 
Tom Thumb is dead. 

Tom Thumb himself was a mite of 31 
inches, upon whom humorists bestowed 
the title of ‘‘ General Tom Thumb.’’ He 
adopted the name for professional pur- 
poses, and became the best-known show 
dwarf in the world. He married Lavinia 
Warren, who was 32 inches high, and 
her age would now be 77. Tom Thumb 
died in 1883, aged 45. 

During his public career he was a 
great attraction to crowds of society 
people and others, who found satisfac- 
tion in associating with freaks, and 
let the nobler things of life go by. 

The tiny man was at the height of his 
notoriety in 1848, when he appeared in 
London at the Egyptian Hall. At the 
same time the hall offered another 
attraction to the public. Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, a lofty-souled but 
unfortunate artist, was cxhibiting the 
pictures he had designed as part of a 
scheme for decorating the new Houses of 
Parliament. 

A man of genius, whose work did not 
always equal his ideals, he had more than 
once been imprisoned for debt, yet he 
never abandoncd his love of his art. 

He feared that the work of beautifying 
tlie Houses of Parliament was to be 
entrusted to a German artist named 
Cornelius, so he wrote a letter of indig- 
nant protest to the Times against what 
he called the German nuisance. This 
gave offence in high quarters, in those 
days when Queen Victoria was under 
German influence, and his chance of 
personal success became hopeless. 

Knowing that his pictures would not 
be accepted for Parliament, Haydon 
planned his Egyptian Hall exhibition 
in order that the public might have an 
opportunity of seeing them. 

So the two exhibitions competed under 
the same roof, and the public made its 
choice. What it did was to pay over 
£600 in a weck to see Tom Thumb, and 
leave Haydon to face a loss of over {100 
on his exhibition. As ‘the artist sat in 
his silent gallery watching the crowds 
flock into the next room to see a dwarf, 
the poor artist was racked by scorn, 
contempt, and despair. His heart broke. 
He took his life. The public was 
shocked for an hour, but it continued 
to flock to see Tom Thumb. 


CHRISTMAS STORY BOOKS 
THE MAN WHO WENT. By Harold Spender. 

Morgan & Scott. 6s. 6d. net.’ 

Mr. Spender has cast into fable form 
the story of the war as it appeared to 
simple-hearted recruits. He follows the 
fortunes of several lads who “ joined ” 
from a village. They are pictured as 
fighting for a better England, which 
they do not get, nor do they get even 
reasonably good treatment in the end. 


‘The war as seen by a private soldier is 


faithfully depicted; but the general 
tone of the picture is grey, not sunny. 
MRS. DESMOND'S DAUGHTER. By E. 

Everett Green. Morgan & Scott. 6s. net. 

Mrs. Everett Green is an experienced 
writer for girls, and skilfully interweaves 
for them several very pleasing love 
stories, with the war as a kind of ground- 
work. The book deserves a popular 
Christmas sale. 


A KISS FOR THE JUDGE 
The dignity of the law has no terrors 
for a child. A little boy, carried by 
his mother in a county court the other 
day, waved his hand to the barristers 
and threw a kiss to the iudge. 


MOTHER OF THE C.N. 
ANSWERS QUESTIONS 


This is the age of mquiry. We all 
want to know. Men of science are 
searching with increased zeal for truth, 
and the results are seen in such dis- 
coveries as that of Einstein. Yet, how 
little we really do know. 

Here is a number of interesting ques- 
tions. How many can you answer ? 

How fast does the earth travel ? 

Where is a mirage seen in London ? 

How many ancestors had you ? 

How did an eclipse help to win the War ? 

Can a man really have a halo? 

Can a bird fly across the world ? 

Can a tree live for thousands of years ? 

Is the sun ever bombarded ? 

Has the earth a tail ? 

What English scholar madea kingdom ? 

. How high can a geyser spout ? 

The answers to all these questions, 
with a vast amount of other interesting 
information, and a mass of thrilling facts 
about the world you live in, will be 
found in the January number of My 
Magazine, the mother of the Children’s 
Newspaper, which can now be bought 
at any bookstall. It is full of beautiful 
pictures, many printed in colours. 


Victoria Station, and the waitress came. 

“Will you bring me a cup of tea,” 
asked the old lady, ‘‘ and one of those 
cakes, if it is a penny ? ” 

“They aren't a penny,”’ snapped the 
waitress. ‘‘ They're twopence. We have 
got nothing that is a penny.” 

“ Then I will just have a cup of tea,”’ 
the old lady quietly said. Not one word 
did she say of the rude, snappy waitress. 

This is “ That” 

An old lady crept out of doors one 
cold day last month to see a pageant in 
London, and took up her stand outside 
a bank near Chancery Lance. 

When the bank gates opened the old 
lady ‘vas asked to step inside and take a 
chair. Somebody else invited her to 
the manager’s room, where lunch was 
spread; and after lunch she returned 
to the window and saw the pageant. 

“In my long life I have never seen an 
act of kindness more tactfully per- 
formed,” she said, “‘ and yet I am just an 
old woman.” - 

UERE are two ways of going through 

this world, but we like the bank 
manager at Chancery Lane better than 
the snappy waitress at Victoria. 


TAPPING A HOT SPRING 


Discovery 1000 Yards Below 
Derbyshire 


While boring for oil in Derbyshire the 
workers have tapped, almost 1000 yards. 
below the surface, a reservoir of hot 
sulphur-laden water, between 40 and 50 
degrees warmer than the waters at 
Buxton, which have relieved rheuma- 
tism ever since the ancient Romans 
occupied England. 

The borers have not found oil there, 
but they have found what may be a 


WHAT THE WAR COSTS 
YOU 


The Bill for Each of Us 


The Government has been working 
out the debt that each person would 
owe if the cost of the war were divided 
equally between every man, woman 
and child in the countries that fought. 

The people of the United Kingdom 
would, it seems, be most deeply in debt. 
Here is the average cost for each person: 


COUNTRY £ s. ad. | valuable cure for racking pain. 

Srat Batam stay. 5 2 ‘The place is Ridgeway, and is so 
Sicrneeny, - 123 6 © | called because it is on a ridge separating 
France .. 114 4 © | the valley of the Sheaf, a tributary of 
Austria .. 89 © © | the Don, from the valley of the Drone, a 
Ttaly” Sey 77 © © | tributary of the Rother, : 
ae tales a 2 - Close by, in earher times, was a spring 
Riana : 16 o +=(|te which people went to be cured, and 
Belgium 14 4 9 | the lane that leads to it is called locally 
Japan 16 0 Twentywell-lane. . 


Boring for oil for modern industry, it 
seems that men have stumbled on one 
of Nature‘s remedies for Nature’s ills. 


The countries not at war did not 
escape loss. . Thus, Switzerland's debt 
because of the war reaches {£12 per 
head, and Sweden's £3. 

The larger totals are accounted for 
by the expense of fighting on the sca 
as well as on the land. 


THE WRONG WORD 
Curious Mistake of a Translator 


An odd result of a mistranslation has 
occurred in connection with a wreath 
placed by the Prime Minister on the 
Cenotaph at Whitehall. 

On a card attached to the wreath, 
Mr. Lloyd George had written the 
words : ‘A humble token of gratitude 
to those who died, that we might live 
more abundantly.’’ The phrase ‘‘ more 
abundantly ” is, of course, from the 
Bible, and means simply that we may 
live a fuller, nobler life. But in many 
German newspapers the sentence is re- 
produced as if ‘‘ more abundantly ”’ 
meant more luxuriously, and one Ger- 
man paper quotes it as “an astonish- 
ingly frank admission of the real objects 
of the war.” 

It is a curious example of the German 
mind, but perhaps it is not unnatural. 
Bad translation has been responsible for 
many strange things. On the map of the 
British Isles is the Island of Jona. This 
used to be called Ioua, meaning simply 
the land of I, but somebody once mis- 
took the u for an_n, and it has ever 
since been called Iona. 


LANGUAGE REVOLUTION 
BY CHILDREN 


A Cardinal’s Story 


Cardinal Mercier, the brave and good 
Belgian priest who defied the invading 
Germans in Belgium and_ won the 
admiration of the world, tells how the 
small boys who came to England as 
refugees, have gone back to their own 
country chattering English as if it were 
their natural tongue. 

Some’ of them, he says, have almost 
forgotten their own Flemish tongue, and 
will call out in the street to their 
priest: ‘‘ Hey, Canon, I want to speak 
to you!” 

We hope the Belgian laddies will not 
forget the language they learned in exile, 
or the country that bade them welcome. 

The Cardinal's story,is an interesting 
example of the revolution being made 
by children on the Continent, to which 
we called attention not many weeks ago. 


THREE MILES A MINUTE 
The world’s speed record for flying 
has again been broken, an _ Italian 
Marchetti aeroplane having flown 171¥ 
miles in an hour. It is expected that 
this speed of nearly three miles a minute 
will be increased by a new propeller. 
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WINTER 
The Beach Strewn with 
Treasures 


ANIMAL THAT LOOKS LIKE 
SEAWEED 


By Our Country Correspondent 


The idea that the cold winter months 
are bare of interest for the Nature lover 
is a mistake. Though the change from 
spring and summer is very marked, 
there are many things to be seen in 
winter that are not visible at other times. 

-For one thing, the trees have a new 
beauty. They are deprived of foliage, 
but we can now See the beautiful shapes 
of the timber, and it is interesting to 
compare their forms when bare, and learn 
“to recognise the trees by their shapes. 

An interesting object which we may 
see when studying the trees in this way 
in winter is the witch’s broom, a close 
cluster of twigs looking for all the world 
like a rook’s nest or a bunch of mistletoe. 


The Witch’s Broom 

It is neither, but a malformation of the 
tree caused by the attacks of a minite 
fungus which, like the gall fly, seems to 
possess the power of compelling its 
victim to grow in such a way as to pro- 
vide shelter and food for the assailant. 

Just now, too, we can get a good deal 
of pleasure by searching for the lichens, 
those curious little plants that so often 
Jorm a covering for bare rocks and tree 
trunks, living and dead. They are 
particularly attractive in wintes when 
there is an absence of foliage, and we 
should ever be grateful to the lichens, for 
it is they which first grow on rocks, and 
by breaking up the surface prepare soil 
for more imposing growths. 

The stone lichen is the commonest of 
all the family, and it is certainly onc 
of the most beautiful. 

. Seaside Wonders 

The seashore is as varied and interest- 
ing in winter as in summer, and a hunt 
on the beach and among the rockpools 
may prove even more fruitful in Decem- 
ber than in June. The temperature 
of the water varies so slightly that sea- 
sons make little difference. 

Shells and hermit crabs and sea- 
wecds are to be found in plenty ; and in 
sheltered nooks among the sand-hills 
such plants as the purple sea-lavender, 
the yellow horned poppy, and the pink 
sea milkwort, are to be seen in a flourish- 
ing condition in December. 

Shells are more plentifully found 
in winter than in sumumer, for the heavy 
storms throw them up in large quanti- 
ties. The wentletraps, or ladder-shells, 
for instance, the homes of creatures 
which live in fairly deep water, arc to 
be found on the beach, and are well 
worth collecting. 

December Moth is Seen 

Coralline, or squirrel’s tail sca-fir, 
can be obtained at this season. It is 
often mistaken for a seaweed, but it is 
really the horny framework of a colony 
of tiny creatures allied to the [sea- 
anemones. To anyone who has not 
taken a walk by the beach in winter, 
such a stro} just now would be a real 
surprise and pleasure. 

utterflies and moths are rarely secn 
so late in the year, but there is-one 
moth fairly common even in Decem- 
ber, and on this account has been given 
the name of December moth. Itisa 
rather attractive little creature, and is 
widely distributed in the British Islands. 

The snipe has been seen in its winter 
haunts for some months past, but it is 
only now that it is appearing in great 
numbers. Sometimes there may be 

‘hundreds in a flock. They usually 

come at daybreak, apparently from no- 

where, ‘and descend in scores, making 

the marsh ring with their notes. C.R. 
erviatia be failesiaitiehinhh ih daesl-aaipcoareiescisiarisseesed 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Pick over onions that are housed; 
keep them cool but protected from frost. 

Jerusalem artichokes may be taken 
up as required. In frosty weather they 
should be covered with litter. ; 

Look over flower beds planted last 
month, and dig over the borders. Prune 
and train all creepers, 


KING COAL 


A New Rival in His Way 
OIL FOR TRAINS AND SHIPS 


Old Wing Coal is threatened, if not 
with deposition, at least with competi- 
tion; andeveryone will be glad to hear 
it. Of late he has felt himself to be 
& king indeed, and there have been signsy 
that he has been developing into a 
tyrant. We are not ungrateful to the 
old fellow, but we were beginning to be 
rather afraid of him. 

Now a young competitor steps into 
the field, and our minds are easier, for 
the old oné will begin to think before he 
grows bumptious. The name of Old 
King Coat's competitor is Oil. 

An engine has been invented that, 
with a drink of oil, will run trains as fast 
as if they had been fed with a heavy 
meal of coal. The cost will be less, and 
the work needed will be less. It is cal- 
culated that oil-fed trains will save 
16,000,000 tons of coal a year in Great 
Britain. 

Again, the great passenger and mer- 
cantile liners are being fitted for the use 
of oil instead of coal ; the Olympic is in 
process of conversion now. By using oil 
half the weight of the fuel carried will 
be saved, and more than half the space. 

So, by land and by sea, Coal has more 
than enough to do to hold his own 
against his cheaper and nimbler com- 
petitor, and he would do well to cultivate 
a more modest attitude. 


HOW LONG A FISH LIVES 
Eel Over Military Age 


An cel in the Christiania Zoo has 
just celebrated its 55th birthday, and 


| there was a reception of Swedish natural- 


ists interested in the patriarchal creature, 
The eel was caught in a Stream out- 
side the city in 1864, and was about as 
long as an earth-worm, but it is now 
two feet long and three inches thick. 
This cel probably has several years 
to live yct, and, compared with some 
fishes, if is quite a youngster. Here is 
the length of life of several different 
kinds of fish, 
Fels ....-60 years | Carp...150 years 
Salmon, .100 years { Pike...200 years 
It is stated that there are carp still 
living in a lake at Versailles which 
were put there by Marie Antoinette 
before the French Revolution. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 
: The universe moves to order like a 
clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 
Here is Nature’s time-table next week 
given for London from December 15. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 
Monday Wednesday Friday 


Sunrise w 8 Oam. 82 am. 84 am. 
Sunset « 3.49p.m. 3.49p.m. 3.50 p.m. 
Moonrise .. 12.51a.m. 3.3 am. 5.9 am. 
Moonset -. 12.13 p.nt. 12.59 p.m. 1.59 p.m. 
High Tide 8.18 p.m. 10.35 p.m. 11.59 a.m. 
Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


LOST AMONG THE HILLS 

There was a curious confusion of 
names in Mr. Justice Hill’s court the 
other day. First one case was called, 
Hill against Hill; then another Hill 
against Hill appeared; and at last 
counsel asked a witness if he might take 
it that he was Mr. Hill, with certain 
Christian names. 

“You may take it,” retorted Mr. 
Hill with some warmth, ‘‘ that the Chris- 
tian names are nothing of the kind, and 
you are lost. sir, lost among the Hills.” 


BEAUTIES| THREAT TO OLD |A NATIONAL DEBT 


PUZZLE 


Will the Debt Go Up as 
Prices Go Down ? 


PROBLEM FOR THE FUTURE |. 


By Our Commercial Correspondent 


One of the worst things about the | 
big National Debt which has been built | 
up is that the money the Government 
borrowed was spent at war prices, which 
means that the Government did not get 
good value for its money. 

_ Now let us think what wilt happen 
if prices fall, as ‘we all hope they will. 

A fall in prices means that more 
goods are supplied for the same money, 
and therefore, as prices fall, more and 
more goods will have to be made to pay 
the same interest on the debt. 

_Se that if we look at the real things 
that the Government borrowed, namely, 
the goods whieh it ‘secured, and if we 
also look at the real things in which 
interest has to be paid—-goods again— 
we See that the rate of interest will 
really rise as prices fall. 

Therefore, if the Government  bor- 
rowed at five per cent., and prices fell 
by one-half, the rate of interest would 
really rise to ten per cent., because the 
citizens would have to pay in taxes 
teice as many goods to satisfy the same 
amount of tnterest. : : 

A fall in prices is bound to take place 
sooner or later, and therefore the rate of 
interest, as expressed in goods, is bound 
to rise correspondingly. 

Whenever any considerable fall takes 
place, the Government will have to 
meet the situation by. converting the 
National Debt, which means that it 
will raise a new loan at a lower rate of 
interest to pay off the old loan. 

It should always be remembered that 
the greater part of our National Debt 
isa debt of the Government to the people, 
and not a debt of the nation to other 
nations. {tis not the nation which is in 
debt, but the Government, ~ 


THE PRICE OF WAR 
What Bulgaria Must Do 


Bulgaria has signed the Peace. 
is What she must do: 
Pay £90,000,000 in 37 years. 
Reduce her army to 20,000 and her 
police to 10,000. ' 
Surrender all warships and submarines. 
Cede ‘Western Thrace to the Allies. 
Modify her frontier in favour of Serbia. 
Replace stolen coal by delivering 50,000 
tons a year for five years to Bohemia. 


This 


E FRANCAIS 


IC 


Le bras 


Une échelle 


J.e moulin & vent est sur la colline, 
C'est le Eras droit de cet homme, 
Cette échelle est trés solide. 


Le moulina vent 


UN PROBLEME 

Un petit garcon entre dans une 
épicerie. fl salue poliment Il’épicier et 
lui dit: ; 

‘‘Monsieur, je voudrais une demi- 
livre de café & trois francs, une livre 
de thé & quatre francs cinquante, un 
kilogramme de sucre 4 cinquante-cing 
centimes, une boite de sardines a un 
franc vingt, un quart de livre de cacao 
a trois francs quarante, et’ une livre 
et demie de fromage & un franc soixante. 
Si je vous donne vingt francs, combien 
de monnaic me rendrez-vous ? ” 

L’épicier calcule rapidement et dit: 

“ Neuf francs, mon petit ami.” 

“Merci bien, monsieur,” dit le petit 
garcon. ‘‘ C’est la réponse du probleme 
que j’ai 4 faire pour demain. Bonjour.” 
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MILES AND MILES 
ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


A NEW ERA _IN FLIGHT? 


Aeroplane that Rises a Mile in 
a Minute 


SHALL WE RIDE IN A 
HELICOPTER? 


One by one the problems of flight 
are being solved. 

It is the way of all new, inventions 
to bring new problems with them, 
and the problems before the flying 
men are still as to how high they 
can fly, and how soon they will be 
able to rise direct from the ground 


‘and to stand still in the air. 


Two new ideas in this direction 
come into the news this week. 

During the testing of a new British 
aeroplane a short time ago the machine 
climbed to a height of 10,000 fect, or 
nearly two miles, in two minutes. 

In the Military Aeroplane Trials of 
1912, held on Salisbury Plain, compet- 
ing. machines were required to climb 
200 feet in a minute. That is the 
rate of progress in a period of a little 
more than seven years. What next shall 
we hear of in the realm of flight ? 


Machine that Hovers 

To climb at a mile a minute the 
aeroplane is said to have ‘ stood on its 
tail and shot into the air almost like a 
vocket.”” That being so, ihe wings of 
the machine would hardly have entered 
into account for the actual ascent of the 
aeroplane, the lift being almost alone 
due to the power given by the engine to 
the propeller. Thus the machine has 
approached nearer to the helicopter than 
anything yet produced. 

It is with the helicopter—the machine 
that rises vertically from the ground 
and hovers—that the great future of 
flying rests. To give only one example 
ob its many advantages, this type of 
aircraft will be able to rise from, and 
alight in, very small spaces, whereas 
aeroplanes now require enormous land- 
ing-grounds, 


250 Miles an Hour 

We may have a long way to go to 
reach the really practical helicopter, but 
the performance of this new British 
aeroplane shows that we already have 
jengines powerful and light enough; 
and the experiments now being carricd 
out by two Frenchmen, Professor Louis 
Lecoin and M. Louis Damblanc, using 
a helicopter with propellers embodying 
features of an ordinary aeroplane wing 
may bring us closer to the dawn of a new 
era in flight than we dare imagine. 

Meanwhile, the vision of aeroplanes 
hurtling along at a speed of 200 to 250 
miles an hour, at a height of 35,000 fect, 
or nearly seven miles, is considered 
well within the bounds of possibility 
by a French engineer who has sold to 
his Government the rights in a new 
motor designed to work at great heights. 


Nine Miles Above the Earth 
Aeroplanes have already reached a 


|height of 30,000 feet, or thereabouts, 


on very rare occasions, and the trouble 
in high flying has been the scarcity in 
the upper atmosphere of oxygen for 
breathing, and for making the explosive 
mixture which drives the engine. 
Aviators have been able to take up with 
them a supply of oxygen for their own 
use, and this new motor has apparently 
some device for feeding oxygen into it. 

It is claimed that with this motor 
it will be possible to fly at a height 
of 45,000 feet, or even more; but, of 
course, life is impossible at such a 
height, and so it is suggested that 
aeroplanes of the future will have 
bodies that are hermetically closed, 
eaupped with apparatus for heating 
and keeping up a supply of air. 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of ‘‘ Martin Crusoe ” 


What Has Happened Before 
STELLA EARLE, a great chum of 
Cyril Hamer, is kidnapped by 


— Sse 
wis 


Bertram Kent and taken ayy in 
an airship built from plans stolen from 
Cyril’s father, Mr. Martin Hamer. 

Stella’s uncle, Mortimer Carne, 2 
Steel King and Mr. Hamer’s employer, | 
receives a letter from Kent, who has 
fled to Africa, oftering to restore Stella 
for £50,000 and all rights in the air- 
ship, an offer which is not accepted. 

A new ship, called the Avenger, is | 
built, and, with Mr. Hamer, Mr. Carne, 
Cyril, Tim M’Keown, and four men 
from Came’s works as crew, they go 
in search of Kent. 

Cyril and Tim become detached 
from the others when in the Sahara 
Desert, and have some exciting ad- 
ventures with the Touaregs, a band of 
raiding Arabs. ; 

They are rescued by the Avenger 
just as they have come to the end of 
their ammunition, and as they are 
about to ¢o aboard a wounded Arab 
attacks Tim, who is not harmed. 

They learn from this Arab, Houssein, 
the probable hiding-place of Kent, in 
the Mountain of Death, as the tribes- 
man calls it, and set out at once in 
search. 

After a time they see Kent's airship 
in the distance, but it suddenly dis- 
appears in what seems to be a huge 
rift in a mountain side. 

They drift silently over the moun- 


: tain, and a marvellous scene below 
’ meets their eyes. 
CHAPTER. 30 
The Hollow Hill 
In- 


T= mountain was _ hollow. 

stead of a vast stretch of barren 
rock, which Cyril and all of them had 
expected, the mountain top was 
scooped out like a gigantic Stilton 
cheese. Bare at their summits, but 
heavily wooded below, gentle slopes 
ran down to a central basin filled 
with water. The Avenger’s crew 
looked down, from the airy heights 
at which they floated, upon a great 
lake, The sun was now so low that 
its slanting rays did not reach the 
surface, which lay like a vast mirror 
of polished steel, stretching for 
miles towards the west. 


Mr. Hamer stared as if he could 
hardly believe his eyes. 


“ The last thing I expected!" he 
said at last. 


“ This ould desert is full of sur- 
prises,"” remarked Tim; but no one 
paid the least attention. ‘They 
were too deeply engaged in gazing 
downwards. Irom the tremendous 
height at which the Avenger 
floated, ev: ing below was fe- 
duced to tay-like dimensions, yct, 
evenso, it was clear that the lake was 
a very large stretch of water, and 
that the forest surrounding it was a 
regular jungle. 

“ This complicates matters,” said 
Mr. Hamer gravely. “Jf we have 
to search this great basin it may 
take us wecks—months even.” 


"TY don’t care if it takes years,” 
growled the ironmaster in his 
throat. ‘ We'll find Stella.” 

“ There’s the rift |!’ said Cyril 
suddenly. ‘ That’s the way by 
which Kent’s airship entered.”’ 

‘More betoken, there she is this 
minute,” added Tim “ Dye see 
her—there in the ttle bay— 
lying on 2 raft on the wather ? ” 

Sure cnough, Tim’s sharp cyes had 
picked out. Kent’s airship lying on 
a raft, or platform, in a small bay on 
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promptly. 


Cyril answered 


“ Camouflage!” 
a in the 


“First thing 


morning we are going to cover her 
up with that green cloth we brought 


along. 
and we'll be 


That and a few branches, 
absolutely invisible 


from above.” 


got wind of our 


“All I hope is that Kent hasn’t 
arrival,” growled 


Carne, who was standing, close by. 


“A risky business, 
the mountain like that.” 


I call it, crossing 


“ Jt’s a thousand to one against 


their having noticed us,’’ said Mr. 


Hamer. “ But come into the car, 


where we can talk things over.” 


‘The whole party gathered in the 


central car to make up their minds 


Mr. Hamer’s 
on 


what was best to do. 
notion was a night attack 


tho far side of the lake. At this | Kent's airship. 


distance she looked about the size 
of a lead pencil, and, half-hidden as 


she was by the great trees over-| 


hanging the lake, she was very 
difficult to distinguish at all. 

‘There she is—at our mercy — 
just as { told you,” said Cyril 
triumphantly. 

He turned eagerly to his father. 

“ Let's drop and bomb her.” 

Mr. Hamer shook his head. 

“Madness, Cyril! We must 
wait for night before we try any- 
thing of that sort.” 

“ But then there will be no one 
there. They will all have gone 
to their tents or cave, or wherever 
they live.” 

“That is quite likely,” allowed 
his father; “ but, all the same. I 
don’t think we should do any good 
by bombing Kent's airship. It 
would only make him desperate.” 

‘ Tt's not to be thought of,” put 
in Stella’s uncle sharply “The 
brute might revenge himsclf on 
Stella.”’ 

“ T hadn't thought of that,” said 
Cyril, rather crestfallen. “Well, 
what are we to do?” 

“ Get away as quickly as possible 
before they “sce us,’’ replied his 
father. 

**Mackenzie! Start the aft en- 
gine with the silencer,” he ordered. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,”” answered Macken- 
ric, and went off at once. A few 
moments later the engine opened 
up. but instead of its usual rattling 
roar, only a muffled thudding was 
heard. Mr. Hamer himsclf took 
the tiller, and the Avenger, turning 
northwards, drew steadily away. 

Mr. Hamer kept her going until 
the lake and the whole interior of 
the hollow mountain had faded from 
steht. Then he turned west- 
wards, and they went sliding down 
in a long, steady slant. 

“What are you making for, 
Dad ?’’ asked Cyril. 

“ The western end of the moun- 
A lake like this must have 
some outlet, and since it is not 
at the eastern end it stands to 
reason it must be at the west. 
Ah,” he continued, ‘ I thought as 
much!" - 

Thin as a thread and dimin the 
fast gathering twilight, a silver 
streak became visible meandering 
across the desert, edged on cither 
side with a broad belt of green. As 
the Avenger came nearer, this 
resolved itself into a river, which 
broke out through a decp canyon at 
the western end of the mountain. 

“ Fresh water, and trees tu hide 
us,’ said Mr.. Hamer, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘ Now, at any rate, we 
haye a starting-point.” 

Presently the Avenger was 
hovering just over the forest. Mr. 
Hamer picked an open glade, and 
into this she dropped, alighting as 
softly as a feather on thick grass. 


CHAPTER 31 
A Light in the Night 
“THRE, she's all snug!’’ observed 
Cyril, as the last mooring rope 
was made fast. 

Tim, with his sleeves rolled up 
over his sturdy clbows, straight- 
ened his back and wiped the per- 
splration from his streaming face. 
He looked up doubtfully at the 
sky, now strewn with stars. 

*' But supposing ould Kent takes 


a fly over us, what’s to prevent him| the two toiled onwards. 


wipin’ us all out?” 


1 
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“Smash his airship, and he's 
bound to come to terms,’’ he said. 

Mr. Carne was against it. 

“The fellow has had time to 
make provision against that sort of 
thing,” he declared. ‘ He'll have 
some way ont, and before he goes 
will hand Stella over to these 
abominable savages he talks of in 
his letter.” 

“What is your plan, them?’ 
asked Mr. Hamer. 

“We must first find out where 
Kent's stronghold is,’ answered 
the ironmaster. 

“ Easier said than done,” an- 
swered Mr. Hamer drily. 

© Couldn't we work up through 
that rift?” suggested Cyril. 
‘From the top we could watch 
and see what's happening below.” 

“That’s the trick, sor,” put in 
Tim eagerly. ‘‘ Let Masther Cyril 
and me go and scout.” 

Mr. Carne nodded. 

“A good idea,” he said.‘ You 
two boys can do better than men 
on work like this.” 

Mr. Hamer did not like it—that 
was plain. Butinthe end he agreed, 
and it was decided that a start 
should be made the very next day. 

Cyril went off to his hammock 
fairly tingling with excitement. 
This was going to be the biggest 
adventure of all, and iff only 
Kent was still ignorant of the 
coming af the Avenger, Cyril felt 
that he and Tim had a_ good 
chance of success. 

Cyril had just got into his 
yjamas when he heard a whisper- 
ing near by. He slipped outside. 
Mackenzie and Carter were standing 
on the grass, gazing in the direction 
of the mountain. 

“T tell ye ‘tis a scarchlight!” 
he heard Mackenzie say. ‘‘ Have 
I not seen hundreds in the war?” 
Cyril looked. Faint and far in 
the distance, to the castward, a 
pencil of pale light moved to and 
fro across the star-strewn sky. 
Carter stirred uneasily. 

“Ay,” he replied; “it’s a 
searchlight right enough. Then that 
son o’ sin is watching for us, Mac.” 
“ He is that,”’ replied Mackenzie. 
“ But say nothing. It’s nae manner 
of use to be troubling the old 
man’s mind.” 

Cyril crept quictly back to his 
hammock. A good deal of his 
confidence had disappeared. 

CHAPTER 32 
The Silent Forest: . 

T™ paused on a rocky icdge. 
He was breathing hard. 

“Vd niver have thought this 
ould mountain was half the size,” 
he remarked. 

Cyril looked ruefully up at the 
long and steep ascent which still 
rose in front of them. 

“No more would I,” he agreed. 
“ Tim, my throat’s like a limekiln. 
I must have a go at my water- 
battle before I take another step.” 

‘Just a wet, then,’ said Tim 
warningly. ‘‘[t’s not a lot of 
water we've got left, and maybe 
we won't find a spring so aisy, 
even when we arc over the lip o’ 
the rift up there.” 

Cyril uncorked his f{clt-covered 
bottle and took one mouthful 
of its lukewarm contents; then 
‘This 
was the second day since leaving 


’ 


foot-sore, they reached the raw 
summit of the pass, and looked 
down through the wide rift into 
the depths oi the immense hollow. 


in 
getting on, if ye plaze. 
sight too plain we are perched 
up here against the sky.” 


hurried on down a steep bush- 


Cyril flung himself down in the 
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the Avenger, and Cyril and Tim 
had now been climbing for more 
than three hours, but the top of the 
mountain was still a long way off. 


Five-Minute Story. 


PETER'S BOAT 


ye stream had been quite 
shallow when [cter Brown 
crossed it in the morning on his 
way to school. He had stood 
on the little bridge that spanned 
it at this point, and had noticed 
the pebbles at the bottom, red 
and brown and yellow, only 4 
few inches {rom the surface. 

It was a_ noisy, brawling 
little stream, that had its origin 
away back among the hills. 

Peter knew nothing of the 
terrific thunder-storm among the 
hills the previous night, or of 
the rainfall, the heaviest ever 
seen there. So he went on 
blithely enough to school. 

It was a long walk to the 
village from the bridge, and 
Peter was the only pupil whe 
came that way. 

He turned and saw the smoke 
from his mother's cottage rising 
into the peaceful air. The cot- 
tage was at no great distance 
from the bridge, but stood con- 
siderably higher up because of 
the winter floods. 

There stood the cottage, red- 
roofed, warm, and comfortable; 
there, too, stood his mother and 
little sister, waving a farewell. 

The scene that met him on his 
return would seem incredible to 
those who have not lived near 
the hills. The bridge was gone— 
washed away. The stream had 
risen, and overflowed _ the 
meadows and banks. A great 
sheet of water surrounded the 
cottage, and was threatening to 
submerge it. Trees, cows, sheep, 
and horses were being swept 
down the valley every minute by 
the raging waters. As Peter 
gazed aghast, the walls of the 
cottage seemed to tremble under 
the pressure of the water. Terror 
possessed him. What had_be- 
come of his mother and his sister’ 
Were they drowned, or were they 
still inside ? 

Peter did not give way to 
despair. A thought came to 
him. He went higher up the 
stream to where it ran between 
high banks, and waited until he 
saw a tree of some size floating. 

He leaped on it, staggered, 
and sank down, clasping his 
arms tightly around it. 

Peter had a plan for steering 
the log on which he lay towards 
the cottage. He trailed first one 
foot and then the other in the 
water, and made the tree tum 
quickly in the direction he 
wanted, as if it were alive. 

He reached the house, fastened 
the log securely, and went ir 
doors. His mother and little 
sister were upstairs ina bedroom, 
terrified and specchiecss. 

But at the sight of Peter they 
recovered their courage, 4" 
consented to Jeave the house 02 
the strange craft, as the walls 
were threatening to collap® 
every minute. 

A strange picture they made 
to a group of waiting neighbours 
when they landed, quite safely, 
nearly a mile below the cottage, 
in Peter's “ boat,” as the neigt 
bours styled the tree ever after. 


At last, aching, blistered and 


Cyril drew a long breath. 

“It’s like fairyland,” he said. 
“Wid some mighty funny fairies 
it!’’ retorted Tim. “B 
It’s a 


The advice was good, and they 


covered slope until they reached 
the taller timber below. | Here 


shade of a thick, shrubby tree. 

Tim did the same. 

“ Sure, we've earned a bit of 
a rest,” he said. ‘ And now what 
will we do?” . 

‘Find a place to camp,” replied 
Cyril promptly. “We tmust 
have a good sleep first; then in 
the morning we shall be fit for 
real scouting.” 

Tim nodded. 

“Deed, but you're right. It’s 
meself couldn't’ tackle a rabbit 
tonight, Iet alone a grown man.” * 

Dusk was falling as they went 
forward again. ‘There was not a 
breach of wind, and the great 
wood around them was deathly 
still. There scemed to be no life 
in it, and a dry twig, cracking 
under foot, sounded as loud as a 
pistol-shot. Now that they were 
among the trees, they could see 
nothing of the lake. It was all 
one tremendous tangle of green 
leaves and creepers. 

lt grew thicker and thicker. 
Cyril stopped. . 

“This is no good to us, Tim. 
We'd better go back and camp 
on the edge of the wood.” 

Tim mercly nodded, and they 
turned. , 

Presently Yim pulled up. 

‘Did ye hear anything?” he 
whispered uncasily. 

“ No," answered Cyril, almost 
crossly. ‘ I only wish T could.” 

“But I did’ answered the 
Trish boy. “I’m thinking we're 
followed.” 

“ Nonsenso Who'd follow us ?”’ 

Tim caught him by the arm 
and drew him down behind a 
huge creeper-clad trunk. 

“ Whist, now!” he muttered. 

They lay, hardly breathing, 
straining their cars. 

-Kipling’s lines came back to 
Cyril: 

“Where the silence ’ung that 
’eavy you was ‘arf afraid to speak.” 

A minute passed—another. Still 
there was no sound. 

Suddenly Tim gripped Cyril’s 
arm so hard it hurt. With the 
other hand he pointed. 

There was a bush _ opposite, 
a low bush with large, dull-green, 
leathery leaves. : 

Over the top of it a head was 
visible. How it came there, Cyril 
could not tell, for there had not 
been the slightest sound that he 
could hear. 

It was the-head of a black man, 
with a face so appallingly, | re- 
pulsively hideous that the sight 
of it made Cyril’s blood run cold. 

TO DE CQNTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What does F.R.S. Mean ? 
F.R.S. means Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

What is a Protocol? A pro- 
tocol is the first draft of a docu- 
ment or provision to be embodied 
in a treaty. 

What are Gilt-Edged Securi- 
ties? Investments, like Gov- 
ernment stock, that are abso- 
lutely sound. The name arose 
when. many public companies 
were collapsing, and refers to the 
superiority of a gilt-edged book 
over an ordinary volume. 
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“ AND what are you going to call 
your verses ? ”® 
“ A Broken Vase.” 
“Ah! That reminds me of a 


little thing our servant girl dashed 
off the other day.” 


@ 8B 8 
PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 
How is Iron Ore Separated ? 


The crushed ore falls on a belt Passing over 

maguets. The stone falls into one hopper, 

while the metal is held on by the magnets 
until another hopper is reached. 


& =} a] 
A CERTAIN young lady of Glasgow, 
Past her window once saw a 
lass go ; 
The window it broke, 
And she said for a joke 
Now I know why they call the 
town “ glass go.” ~- 
Q QO ia} 
All My Eye 
WHEN we want to suggest that 
Something is all nonsense, 
we Say it is ‘‘ All my eye.” 
This is a shortened form of 
“ All my eye and Betty Martin,” 
and is said to have originated 
with a British © sailor who, 
going into a foreign church and 
hearing someone pray in Latin, 
Ah! mihi, beate Martiné,” which 
means “ Ah, grant me, Blessed 
Martin,” said afterwards he could 
not make head or tail of what the 
worshipper said; it sounded like 
‘ All my eye and Betty Martin.” 
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Who Sings. Drives Away Care 


Which ? 


.woman was made to be 
which ? 


a oF a 
Is Your Name Hunt ? 
THEN one of your early ancestors 
was known as a professional 
or very skilful huntsman, and this 
name, given first of all as a descrip-. 
tion—John or William of the 
Hunt—became his sumame, and 
was handed on to you. Hunter has 
the same origin. 
a) B a} 
Topsy-Turvy Arithmetic 
What three numbers do I mean 
Which placed together make 
nineteen ; 
From which you take the fourth 
of four, 
And there remains an even Score ? 
. ‘olution next week 


ia] a (a) 
Do You Live in Wolverhampton ? 
WOLVERHAMPTON was formerly just 
Hampton, which means “ high 
hill.” Afterwards it became Wulk- 
frumshampton, after Wulfruna, the 
beautiful sister of the king who 
founded ,St. Peter's Church at 
Wolverhampton. 
QO Q a 
The Poor Viper 
A VIPER bit a Cappadocian’s hide ; 
But "twas the viper, not the 
man, that died. 
fa) a q 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES 
Je Your Name Here P 
‘THE names represented by the pic- 
tures were Eustace and Eva. 


A Wondertal 


to-do to get her off. 
“Now, no nonsense about 


“One small case and no more.” 
“I’m sure, my dear, a little 
But when she tried to pack the little bag her things simply 

wouldn’t go into it, and at last Jacko was sent upstairs to 


bring down the big trunk. 


““ But how will you get it to the station?” asked Belinda. 
“ Jacko will carry it; he’ll manage it—won’t you, Jacko?” 
Jacko thought he might, and when he caught sight of the 


sixpence his mother pulled out 


He had the box down in a twinkling. Belinda packed it, 
and his mother locked it, and father, smoking his pipe in the 
kitchen below, knew nothing. at all about it. 

Jacko began to feel rather important. 


Jacko’s Good Turn 


Motres Jacko was going away, and there was a great 


luggage,” said Father Jacko. 
And Mother Jacko cried out : 
bag is all I want.” 


he was quite sure of it. 


The trunk was an 


awfal weight, but he got to the station, and he Was carrying 
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It crashed into his mothe: 
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it along ‘the platform 
when his mother cried - 

“Oh, mercy! Here’s 
your father!” 

She was staring with her 
mouth open, and looked 
so terrified that Jacko 
burst out Iaughing. He 
laughed till he shook, and 
he shook till he dropped 
the trunk. Down it fell 
with a bump, and over it 
rolled. It crashed into 
his mother, knocked her 
down, and sat on her 
And before Jacku could 
say a word up came his 


father and gave him a sound bex en the ears. 
“Welt,” exclaimed Jacko as he ran off, “I doa golden 


deed, and that’s ail the thanks 


I get!” 


Oy Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 
“2 Hoity and Molly have run away from a grampy aunt to 


find their mother and father in Africa. They lose their 
money, recover it, and meet a boy. 
CHAPTER 10 
Rass snarled and struggled so furiously to get at him that 
it was as much as Molly could do to hold him back. 

“Down, Rags!” she shouted. “‘ Quiet, sir!” 

“His name ain’t Rags,” grinned the boy. ‘It’s Rough. 
His master lives over there, and when he goes home he won’t 
half get a licking ! ” 

“What do you want ? ” asked Hoity coldly. 

“ You tWo,” said the boy darkly. “I was looking for you. 
You're Hoity Toity, and she’s your sister, Molly Coddle.”” 

** But I don’t know you,” faltered Hoity, astonished. 

“I know your auntie,” grinned the boy. “ She went along 


the road in a motor-car, and asked me if I'd seen you, and told 
me your names, and said if I caught you I was to give you 
to the police.” 


“Oh, well, be a sneak!” sneered Hoity. 


‘““What’ll you give me,” 
quiet and say nothing ? ” 


After a little talk they offered him twopence, but as he 


inquired the boy, “if I keep 


a 
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* Hoity,” she whispered, horrified, 
“*he’s locked us in ™ 


would not take less than fourpence they gave him that amount. 

“ Your aunt’ll be coming back presently,” he warned them, 
“and if you don’t hide she might spot you.” 

As they eyed each other doubtfully, he added: 

“ My name’s Moses. I’m a gipsy.” They had guessed 
that. “‘ You come to our caravan—it’s close by. My father’s 
gone to the village, and my mother and grandmother are 
selling things at the farms. Nobody’s at heme, and you can 
hide inside and watch till she goes by on the way back.” 

They hesitated, but it seemed better to. keep friendly with 
him, so they followed him across the field to a waste patch 
where two caravans were standing. 

“ Step in here,” he said, taking them. te. the one nearest the 
high-road, ‘‘ and watch till you see her go past, then you'll be 
all right.” 

They climbed the short, steep steps at the back and stepped 
inside, Rags following at their heels; and with a knowirg grin 
and a nod the gipsy shut them in. 

It was a tiny room, with dresses hanging in it, a bed ona 
broad shelf at the end, and a small curtained window at the 


‘side, from which they could see the road clearly. But while 


they were peering out Molly caught a grating sound, and ran 
to the door. 
“ Hoity,”” she: whispered, horrified, “ he’s locked us in!” 
More next week. 
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Who Was He ? 


The Good Chancellor 


I" seems curious today to 
think of a distinguished 
scholar and statesman being 
horn in a little street off Cheap- 
side, in the heart of the City of 
London, and going to school in 
Threadneedle Street, where 1). 
Bank of England stands. Yet 
four or five centuries ago this 
was the experience of one of En::- 
land's most distinguished sons. 
In those days it was the 
practice for well-bred lads, after 
learning the rudiments of know- 
ledge at school, to be placed as 
pages in the families of noble- 
men, and this lad joined the 
household of Cardinal Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 
At seventeen years of age he 
went to Oxford University, and 
became the close friend of ihe 
two most distinguished scholars 
Of the day, and, after leaving 
Oxford, studied law in London. 
He married and had a family, 
and his household was one (1 
the most delightful in all Enp- 
land. The greatest scholar of the 
day has left us a very pleasant 
account of life in this happy home, 
and has immortalised the pet 
rabbit and the mankey,. 
The king of England used :5 


| visit the house a great deal, and 


delighted in the conversation «i 


| the executioner 


| be cut,’’ said he 


the father, who, after he lad 
| been Speaker of the House «i 
Commons, was appointed Lor! 
High Chancellor. He never 
loved Court or ofticial life, how- 
ever, and regretted the tinv: 
Spent away from his books, Is 


| ‘amily, and his scholarly friends. 


After two years he resigned. 

He has left us a famous book, 
which is read today, describing 
an ideal state of society. 

After a time, the king, who 
was really a bad and base 
man, wanted this scholar {o 
do something against his con- 
science, and when he refused 
Sent him to the Tower of London. 

There his favourite daughter 
visited him, but his wife was 
allowed to see him only ence. 
The mean king, when he found 
that the scholar spent his time in 
writing, deprived him of paper 
and ink; but a kindly warder 
left sheets of paper about on the 
sly, and the prisoner was able 
to write with charcoal made in 
his prison fireplace. 
| He was tried on a false charge 
of treason, and sentenced to 
.death by beheading. At the 
; Scaffold the prisoner laid his head 
fupon the block, and then asked 


te wait while 
he moved his 
beard. “‘ Pitv 
that this should 


with grim wit, EA) 
“which has me 
committed no ce, eae? 
treasom.”” And WEA 
they were his last words. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
Last week’s name~ Benjamin Franklin 
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GALILEE? 


The Plain and Simple Way to End the Troubles of the World 


THIS SOLEMN TIME 


T° every corner of this trou- 
bled earth is coming the 
thought of Peace. 
The hush of Christmas falls on 
a world still suffering from the 
sins of men, but with this solemn 
time there comes the glow of 
~ hope. for all mankind. 
One way there is to heal the 


sorrows of this world, to smooth |: 


out its rough places, to make 
light its heavy burdens. Let 
us, those millions of us who 
will hold this paper in their 
hands, listen to the truth that 
rings from Heaven itself. 
What the World Was 

Let there be no mistake about 
it—the vast multitude of ordinary 
people can save this world from its 
miseries and make.it once again 
a happy place. Remember what 
it was, and think of what it is 

It. was, with all the dark 
corners in it, a world in which 
honest people could find happi- 
ness, and hungry children could 
find food. We could travel 
through it in security. Wecould 
spend our rhoney and feel that 
we were getting -honest value 
for it. We could work for wages 
and feel the dignity of labour. 
We could make a garden and feel 
thatit was a little paradise. We 
could count it one of our joys that 
our country stood high among the 
nations. We knew that some- 
where was a generous heart for 
every cry of pain. 

What the World Is 

But how are the mighty fallen ! 
The Great War has come, and 
we had thought it gone; but it 
never will be gone as long as we 
remain on earth. Its mark is 
deep in the life of all mations. Mil- 
lions of men lie dead. They fought 
for better days, and to them is 
denied the sight of the stricken 
lands they leave. We have food 
enough in this land of ours, but 
of millions of those who fought 
and fell it is true that their 
children are hungry and starv- 
ing to death. Right across 
Europe spreads a line of little 
children crying for bread, of 
mothers who cannot be com- 
forted, of homes that shiver with 
cold. The splendour of great 
cities is departed, the power of 
nations is broken,-and human 
strength is all without avail. 

Such the world was; such: the 
world is. The punishment of the 
sins of the fathers ts greater than 
the children can bear. 


And now there dawns upon 
the earth once more the glory 
of the Light of the World. 

The time draws near the birth 


qof Christ, and every wise mind 


knows that this sad world will be 
happy once again when it listens 


Cot 


The Hero of Christmas, found by His 


are right and good and fair from 
man to man, they will think on 
these things ; if they will believe 
in peace and pursue it; if they 
will hold up chivalry and follow 
it where it leads, they will hft 
this world on to a rock of happi- 


* 


Mother in the Temple 


From the painting by Holman Hunt, now hanging in Birmingham Art Gallery 


to the things He said. Our flag 
flies over Bethlehem ; our hearts 
must beat in Galilee. 

One way there is to make this 
old world new. We have to sur- 
render to the Hero of Christmas ; 
we have to live His way, and speak 
His way, and work His way. 

If every House of Parliament 
would take His advice, if every 
newspaper editor would do His 
will, if all the rulers of nations 
would obey His law, if every 
master and man would listen to 
Him, if every door would open 
to Him, earth would bea paradise, 
and we should be all comrades. 


This is. the first Christmas of 
the Children’s Newspaper, and it 
appeals to all our grown-up 
papers to let His golden rule be 
theirs. They cansave this world. 
If they will seal their columns 
tight against all selfishness, 
against all ignorance and hate ; 
if, believing in whatsoever things 


ness, and build up a Kingdom of 
Righteousness in which all other 
things shall be added unto us. 


Men have made a great mys- 
tery of religion, but the things 
that Jesus said are plain for us 
all. The thought of God.as a 
Father, of mankind as a Brother- 
hood, is so simple that a child 
may grasp it. Jesus came into 
the world to draw us together as 
one family, to give us strength 
to resist evil and a passion to do 
good. He came to bring sym- 
pathy and love into the world. 


Had Jesus left a mystery for 
the world He would not have left 
it to the care of twelve plain 
men ; 
in the world’s highway, and _ left 
His message with the common 
folk. Through the common folk 
His watchwords have come dowr 
to us, and they stand today, 
after 1900 years, as the great 
foundations of a happy world. 


but Jesus sowed His seed |” 


THE WATCHWORDS 


HAT is it they say, these 

watchwords that come to us 

from Galilee, these signposts that 
point us on to better days ? 


We must be comrades : 
Bear ye one another’s burdens. 


‘We must have clean hands: 


He that hath clean hands shall be 
stranger and stronger. 
We must have sympathy : 

Pure religion and undefiled is this, te 
visit the fatherless and widows. ~ 
We must be forgiving : 

Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath. Tt 
We .nust be just : 

The path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth: more and more 
unto the perfect day. 

We must be industrious : 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard. 


We must be chivalrous : 

What ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them. 

We must love one another : 
Though } bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity sutiereth long and is kind, 
charity envieth not, charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up. 

Charity beareth all things, hopeth 
all things. Charity never faileth. 


The Hope of the Nations 

We love our country, we love 
her more and more for the 
victory she has brought us from 
the Valley of the Shadow ; but 
they love their country most 
who would have her “ act the 
noblest, feel the best.’ 


Not back to 1914, but Back 
to Galilee, is the watchword for 
this world. If Russia will follow 
it, peace will come to her. If 
America will follow it, she will 
find herself a comrade in the 
brotherhood of men. If those 
fallen nations will follow it, 
they will rise again redeemed. 
If France will follow it, she will 
live to the height of her match- 
less opportunity. If Italy will 
follow it, she will put her enémics 
under her feet. If all these 
smaller nations will follow it, they 
will live to be great indeed. 
And if we will follow it, we 
shall ride through this New Ycar 
now coming with all the shadows 
past; and we shall lead the 
world once more as in the days 
of old, in ancient ways but with 
new strength, to glory nobler 
yet: ARTHUR MEE 
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ARE WE GOING 
DUMB? 


The Red-Legged Scissor 
Man Talks 


A CHRISTMAS PROBLEM 
FOR OUR RACE 


By Our Correspondent in Wenderland 


HOCKHEADED Peter sat down in the 
chair, and the Red-Legged Scissor 
Man shook out his linen sheet. 

“ Hair cut or manicure ? ” he asked. 

i * Both,” replied Peter. 

‘A mowing machine for your head 
and an axe for your finger-nails,”’ 
growled the R.L.S.M., flinging the sheet 
round Peter and stuffing the ends down 
the back of his neck viciously. 

“As you please,’’ yawned Peter. 

“1 suppose you don't want too much | 
off?” inquired the barber, with a sneer, | 
seizing his long scissors with one hand |, 
and gripping Peter’s hair with the other. 

Startling News 

“So long as you leave enough for 
people to recognise me by,” answered 
Peter, ‘ I don't care what. you do.” 


‘Beautiful day,’ said the barber, |) 


fingering the terrible locks gingerly. 
“Is it? "’ asked Peter. 

Well, it would be if it wasn’t for the 
weather,” snapped the barber, beginning |} 
tu snip. 

“ T suppose it would,” replied Peter. 

* Have you heard,” asked the barber, 

“that the English people are going 
dumb ?” 
“No,” said Peter. 


“Oh, yes; that’s the latest,” said 
the barber. ‘‘ 1 was reading an articic 
about it the other day. 7 


Let's hear it,”” quoth Peter. 

“Well,” said the barber, ‘‘ it appears | 
that the English people have got tired | 
of the human voice. They don’t like 
talkative persons. When they're asked 
a question they just grunt. It’s more than 
they can do to frame a polite sentence,” 

“ Psympathise with them, ' said Peter. 

Dumb Dogs in the Train 

“When they want amusement,” con- 
tinued the barber, “‘ they don’t go to 
hear a play by Shakespeare or Sheridan ; 
they go to see the pictures. 
the pictures because nobody ever says a 
word. They sce a story instead of 
listening to it. And from all J hear they 
arc keeping away from cl{urches because 
they don't like the fatigue of listening 
to a clergyman’s voice.” ~ 

“Well, 1 never!" smiled Peter. 

“And when they go a journey by 
train,’ continued the barber, ‘“ they 
bury their noses in the papers, and 
never say one word from King’s Cross 
to Edinburgh, or from Penzance to 
Plymouth.” 

‘ Dumb dogs!” said Peter, wriggling 
undcr a jab from the barber’ scissors. 


What the Tongue is For 

“ Well,” said the Red-Legged Man, 
“it’s estimated that the whole nation 
will have lost the art of speech in five 
hundred years. I shouldn't be surprised 
if that is an accurate prophecy. And 
to my way of thinking it’s a tragedy.” 

“It would be,” said Peter. 

“ What is the tongue for?” inquired 
the barber. 

‘Tasting jam,” answered Pcter. 

“And what is more interesting,” 
continued the barber, “ than a bright 
and animated conversation ?” 

Especially when it’s one-sided, x 
commented Peter. 

“ Now, if I were an English father,” 


| 


| 


They love |. ; : . ; 
‘ ‘to sit sucking swects all the afternoon 


‘at a kinema, taking no interest in the 


The Children’s a2 ——ssSsiCiC Ne Child en's’ Newspaper rer 80, 


said the Red-Legged Man, laying down 
his scissors and taking up a pair of 
brushes, “I should encourage my 
children to express their thoughts in 
eloquent English, for there’s no exercise 
{ inthe world so good for the brain as quick- 
ness, clearness, and vigour of speech.” 

“But if the brain’s tired,” said 
Peter, ‘‘ it doesn’t want to take exercise. 
It wants to be let alone. It wants 
to sit down and do nothing.” 

“That's where you're wrong,” said 
the barber. ‘‘ The brain gets tired for 
want of exercise, not because of exer- 
cise. That’s the whole point.” 

“Is it?” yawned Peter. 

“The whole point,” replied the 
barber, brushing Peter’s hair so violently 


The Unseen Friend 


Thousands of soldiers in the Great War 
believed that, in the solemn hour of some 
great crisis, an Unseen Friend stood by ; 
and history will for ever record the story 
of the Angels of Mons. 

Now, from the great White World 
around the South Pole, comes another 
vision of an Unseen Presence. We quote 
these striking words from Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s great book “South,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann. 

When I look back at those days. 
] have no doubt that Providence 
guided us, not only across those 
| snowfields, but across the storm- 
white sea that separated Elephant: 
Island from our landing-place. 

I know that during that long and 
j racking march of 36 hours over the 
unnamed mountains and glaciers of 
South Georgia it seemed to me 
often that we were four, not three. 

I said nothing to my companions 
on the point, but afterwards Wors- 
ley said to me, “ Boss, I had a 
curious fecling on that march that 
there was another person with us.” 


that his head was almost knocked off 
his shoulders. 

When this opcration was concluded, 
the barber dosed Peter's bead with oil, 
and continued his conversation. 

“You're half an Englishman your- 
self,” be said. “‘ You're just the sort 


real things of life, and only grunting 
when you're spoken to. If you aren't 
careful you'll be dumb in tem years.” 
“| shouldn't wonder,’’ said Peter. 
“Why don’t you rouse yourself?” 
said the barber. “I thought you had 
brain enough not to want to go dumb.”’ 


Talk Helps the Brain 


“T don’t want to be dumb,” said 
Petcr, ‘‘ but I should like other people 


to be dumb, particularly hair-cutters.”’ 


“‘ That’s why you so seldom come my 
way!” snapped the barber. 

“ That’s it,’ said Peter. 

“You prefer to let your hair grow 
into a forest, and your finger-nails into 
claws, than to listen to a little intel- 
lectual conversation.”’ 

“ Right again,” said Peter. 

“Well,” said the barber, ‘“ fet me tell 
you this : Every time you get the chance 
of a bright talk and don’t take it, you're 
losing an opportunity to improve your 
brain. Conversation is one of the arts, 
and if conversation goes out of fashion 
the brain will suffer. Look at the French. 
They are quick in the uptake, sharp as 

a needle, and bright as a button. Why ? 


[Peesase they’re always talking.” 


“ST never thought of that ’ said Peter. 
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ARE WE GOING  |aitte Rootes st, ying om] DARK NIGHT | GLORY OF ORION ORION 


LARGEST VISIBLE SUN IN 
THE UNIVERSE 


Equal to Thousands of Millions 
of Earths 


MIND BEYOND THE STARS 


Sy Our Astronomica. Correspondent 


It is to the east that we look now to 
find the chief glories of the heavens, and 
there we see rising many resplendent 
orbs. Follow them in thought as 
well as with your eyes, and they will 
lead you to the Infinite Source of all 
things, as of old the Star in the East led 
the three wise men to Bethlehem. 

About eight o’clock at night can be 
seen, between the Hyades and the eastern 
horizon, the magnificent Orion, the most 
brilliant constellation of stars in the 
firmament. Our star map shows the 
striking arrangement of the chief stars 
of Orion, the three forming a line in the 
centre representing his famous Beit. 


i 
Light on Its Way for Centuries 
First let us deal with Betelgeuze. This 
sparkling sun, whose red flashes rival 
Aldebaran’s, stands alone, very much 
nearer to us than the rest of Orion's 
gems; yet his light takes 109 years to 
reach us. This means that he ts seven 
million times farther off than our own sun. 
Far off though this seems, this sun 
is close compared with the immensity of 
him. People say I ought to send and | space that lies between Betelgeuze and 
tell you this. the pies family of Orion’s ey which 
1 t. ir con: are atleast four ed ae away fromus, 
ieee ac pas ue Songrete for light takes 466 years to teach us 
from the colossal Rigel. 
‘ This brilliant white sun ts, with one 
exception, the largest known sun in the 
universe, far exceeding all others that 
we can sce. Its brightness is 22,000 
times that of our own Sun, and it con- 
tains 20,000 times as much material. 


Globes of Glowing Gas 
Now, when we reflect that our great 
Sun contains 332,000 times as much 
,matter as the Earth, we find that 
Rigel is equal to 6040 million Earths. 
He has a companion sun that revolves 
around him in 22 days, and both are 
receding from us at ten miles a second. 
But still far beyond Rigel is Bellatrix, 
the three stars of the Orton Belt, and 
multitudes of others. These are known 
to be greit globes of glowing gas, 
chiefly helium, with hydrogen, oxygen, 
silicon, magnesium, and nitrogen, with . 
all of which we are familiar on Earth, 
where we see them combined with other 

¢femenis.in reck and air and water. 


Supreme Wonder of the Universe 

This brings us to the supreme wonder 
and most beautiful thing that we know 
of in the whole universe. It may be 
likened to a wonderful mirror which re- 
flects the splendour of the heavens in all 
its varied forms and powers, reaching 


~ DARK NIGHT 


ADVENTURE 
Boy Who Went Down 
a Well 


HOW A DOG WAS SAVED 


BY HIS LITTLE MASTER 


This story of how a ten-year-old boy 
rescued a dog from a well is sent us by the 
boy himself—little Stanley Widdows, of 
Bradfield, near Reading. 

One very dark night, our little spaniel 
puppy, in his excitement to be loose 
with Daddy while he was busy doing 
odd jobs ontside the house with a; 
lantern, ran across the top of the well 
as it was opened, and fell in. 

Daddy called for a candle, and, look- 
ing down, could just see him swimming. 

As there was no one strong enough to 
let Daddy down, I said ‘‘ I will go down 
the well, Daddy.” 

So we put a stick through the hook. 
at the end of the chain, and I sat on it, 

! and Daddy let me down till I could grab 
the puppy. When I got him on my lapI 
shouted, “* Pullup, Daddy ; I’ve got him.” 

He is a pretty Pup, just three months 
old, and I cycled nine miles each way to 
fetch him when we first had him. We 
could not let him drown, for we all love 
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Orion's Bel.. 


WHAT A WAR CORRE- 
‘'SPONDENT HAS SEEN 


A well-known author writes : 

I want to tell something to the 
children of Great Britain which has 
just been told to me by a famous 
war correspondent home from Vienna. 

“The saddest sight I saw,’’ he said 
to me, “ was in a hospital for children. far beyond the limits of our vision. 
The Viennese have had insufficient} This mirror can neither be seen nor 
food for years, and it is no exaggeration | measured,’ yet it can bridge the vast 
to say that thousands of these children | void between star and star, and measare 


Ti li l jaccurately not only the things of the 
enn yaaa plea dais present, but of the past, and even of the 
ws mc oy Une Pee ds and |iuture, as, for instance, the recent 
ie Landen ata io vt eclipses, which it timed to the minute, 


: years before they occurred. 
hands were crossed over his breast.| This marvellous mirror is the human 
The doctor steoped down, lifted the 


mind, which reflects in thought the 
little shrunken hands, and there was-an | beauty of the Earth and the glory of the 
impression of the hands onthe child’s| heavens. It cannot be extracted from 
tittle body. Even the weight of the the rock of a planet or the flame of a sun ; 
hands was more than he could bear.” 


but, as finite aed comes from infinite 
: ; : energy, so the finite human mind comes 

Let every child deny limself something By; 
at the table, and raise his voice in the 


from ani ee ly greater Mind, the Mind 
of God, to Whom all is possible. G. F. M. 

heme and in the school for the cause 

of mercy to the children of thes2 


| 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


starving countries. It has always i... Ab-deb-ah- 
been the glory of Great Britain that] Batatrie. 1] “Bettactiix 
the sufferings of children have moved| Betelgeuze . . . . Bet-el-gerz 
her more deeply than anything else. ugnot . . . . . Kyoon-yoh 
Let us feed these starving and Machiavelli . . Mak-ee-ah-vel-lee 
innocent little ones in Central Europe, Mandamus . . . Man-day-mus 
lest we are choked by our own plenty. Mazout . ee el. 6Maz-00 
God’s will be done, on earth, as it is} Orion . . . 6 « © ©3©Oh-ri-on 
in Heaven. Rigel . . 1. 6 © @ RI-je! 
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motor-car 


the roads. 


dock’s 


England. 


modern 
vehicle, 


riage, built in 


England, 
fully. 


Curious 
can steam Car, 
which was 
steered by reins, 
like a horse 
vehicle. 
The first petrol 
iotor-car ever 
built, which ran 
in Vienna, The 
engine had been 
built 15 
carer, 


vears 


1875 


A French steam 
Carriage, the 
incestor of the 
lameus De Dion 
Bouton cars of 
voday, 1885 


An carly German 
vas-driven — car, 
which ran very 
successfully in 
the streets of 
Mannheim. 1888 


A motor-car 
bruilt in Tondon, 
the first conimer- 
cially successful 
car driven by 
electricity. 1888 


Vhe first British 
built, oil-driven 
car. Shown at 
the Motor Texht- 
bition 23 > vears 
ago, 1896 
The first com- 
mercial delivery 
motor-van, 
which ran in the 
streets of New 
York. 1898 


Amodern power- 
ful motor-lorry 
of the very latest 
type. 1919 


The greatest achievement in traction since 
George Stephenson's time is the perfecting of 
the motor-lorry, which is bringing back the old 
life of the roads. Here we sce the various stages 
by which the motor-waggon has come to us. 


OF THE MOTOR LORRY 


Cugnot’s steam 
carriage, the first 
that 
ever really ran on 
1769 


William Mur- 
steam 
vehicle, the first 
auto-car made in 
1784 


Formidable- 
looking steam 
car, more like a 
tank than a 
motor 

1832 


Gurney’s  fa- 
mous steam car- 
which 
ran very Succcss- 
1833 


Ameri- 


1845 


The Children’s Newspaper 
A PICTURE-HISTORY | DAYLIGHT BY NIGHT | FLYING LIKE A BIRD | THE WANDERIN 


A Camouflage Invention 


One of the most interesting inven- 
tions of recent times is being developed 
by the joint efforts of Mr. George Shering- 
ham, the artist, Major Ilein, and Mr. 
L. C. Martin, of the Experimental 
Department of the Camouflage School. 
Together they have shown how it is 
possible to have daylight at night. 

Hitherto night has prevented many 
things from being properly seen, and so 
prevented much work that needs day- 
light from being properly done. 

It has not been possible, for instance, 
to judge colours by artificial light, and 
so painting pictures, dyeing, colour 
printing, and photography had to wait 
for daylight. But now Mr. Sheringham 
is painting in full colours by a camou- 
flaged daylight. 

A bright electric light is thrown on a 
sereen on which colours are so mixed 
that the light has the same effects as 
daylight, and a room can be filled with 
this daylight. 

The discovery is not entirely new, 
but it seems likely to be the first prac- 
tical development of the kind. 


THE HORSE ON THE ROAD 
A Country Problem 


The question of the country’s roads 
is being talked of, partly owing to the 
need of more transport and greater use 
of motor-cars for business of all kinds, 

Concrete roads are suggested as being 
enduring, clean, and smooth; but Mr. 
Walter Winans, the sporting millionaire 
and a great authority on horses, points 
out that concrete roads would ruin the 
legs and feet of horses because of their 
jarring hardness. 

The fact ts that roads which suit 
mechanical trafne do not suit horses. 
The horse needs a fairly seft read. and 


vad expensive in cleaning and repairs, 

Tn nearly all 
balance has to be made between 
advantages and drawbacks, and that is 
a oprinciple which every thoughtful 
citizen Should remember. — 


THE MINER’S PEACHES 
A True Tale of a Shop 


TIlow many true stories could be told, 
one wonders, ike this (rue one ? 

A ominer’s wite asked her grocer the 
price Of peaches, aud he answered, 
Phree-and-stxpenee a tin! 

“Well, UL take sis.’ she said, 

“Can't open them,  ma‘an—you 
surely don't mean six “is, do vou 7” 

“Wha how many lave you 27 

“Seven tins.” 

“Oh, well, Dimov as well take the lot. 
Seven tins, please’ 

“ But you surely don't want that 
quantity at 3s. 6d. a tin these times 7." 

“Why not.” “There are 
ten of us, so they won't go far, You 
see, Live over £17 a week coming in, and 
that lakes a bit of ge ting vid of f° 


POWER OF ANCIENT WAYS 
Law of the “ Fastening Penny” 


A great deal of good English common 
law has never been printed in Acts af 
Parliament. It is custom, fixed by what 
people have been doing for centuries. 

A case was heard lately in Lincolnshire 
concerning a farm labourer who engaged 
himsell to a farmer for a year, and, 
according to ancient custom, took from 
him a“ fastening penny,” which was 
the old way of clinching a_ bargain 
before written agreements were used. 

The labourer broke his engagement, 
taking no notice of the “ fastening 
penny "; but the judge decided that the 
labourer was wrong, and that the custom 
made the engagement binding. 

The giving of a shilling to a recruit 
when he enlisted in the Army was 
another form of the ‘‘ fastening penny.” 


she said. 


such a road ts bound to be dirty at times, | 


practical questions aj 


And Swimming Likea Fish 


INVENTOR’S ONE-MAN | 
SUBMARINE 


We can now fly in the air like a bird, 
and it is suggested that we shall soon 
be able to live in the water like a fish. 
An inventor in America, Mr. W. R. 
Barringer, has just taken out a patent 
for a device to enable a man to exist 
under water in a new sort of submarine. 

The purposes for which it was in- 
vented were for life-saving at sea and 
for examining conditions under water 
without having to use the very com- 
plicated and expensive apparatus neces- 
sary for the present methods of diving. 

The body of the outfit consists of a 
metal box made so that it can be slipped 
over the head and body of the person 


using it. The man then puts his arms 


and legs in a flexible casing. 

The whole arrangement can be used 
for swimming purposes, and air is pro- 
vided so that the man can remain under 


The One-Man Submarine 


On the 


water for a considerable time, 
other hand, it can also be driven by an 
electric inotor, which ts sccen just above the 
shoulders in the picture, ond also by com- 
pressedair, wht lis stored ina tank shown 
uader the left arm. ‘The man can see 
where he is going through the window- 
box --the circle in front of his eyes. 

When the boat is on the top of the 
water, the concertina-like arrahgement 
which he is secn to be holding is fall of 
aw from the compressed-aiu tank. This 
keeps the man and the machine afloat, 
but when he wants to dive he closes the 
concertina and drives out the air from it, 
and the boat then sinks, 


PADEREWSKI ON A STAMP 


First Musician Ruler 


One of the new stamps of Poland 
bears a portrait that will be familiar to 
music-lovers all over the world—that of 
Paderewskt, the President of the new 
Polish Republic. 

The mintature photograph of the 
famous planist and composer is quite a 
good one, the well-known shock of hair 
being unmistakable. Although a num- 
ber of authors and pocts have been por- 
trayed on postage stamps, this is the first 
time a musician has becn so honoured. 


THE TELEPHONE AGAIN 

Who will introduce the Post Office 
to its customers ? A> London news- 
paper the other day rang up Telephone 
[enquiries for the number of a Maidstone 
tradesman, and was informed that no- 
body of his name was on the telephone. 

As the matter was urgent, somebody 
went down to Maidstone —to find that 
the tradesman has been on the telephone 
thirty years. It seems a pity that 
the Post Office does not know. 


OIL IN SCOTLAND 

The engineering firm that discovered 
oil in Derbyshire some months ago has 
now been successful in finding oil in 
Scotland, at West Calder. 

Only small quantities have been found, 
but the depth of the bore is as yet 
comparatively small. The soil is shale, 
which often carries a quantity of oil. 
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HORSES 


Back Above the Square 
of San Marco 


TRAVELLERS OF FOUR 
CITIES 


The four most famous sculptured 
horses in the world, cast in metal, are 
back once more looking over the great 
square in Venice from above the wondet- 
ful doorway of St. Mark's Cathedral. 

Never have works of art had stranger 
wanderings. The horses are supposed 
to have been made at Rome on Greek 
models nearly 2000 years ago, They were 
taken to Constantinople when it was 
the Christian capital of the world. 

Thence they were brought to Venice 
when it was the world’s commercial 
capital. Napoleon coveted and stole 
them when his army conquered Italy, 
and by him they were transferred to 
Paris. Following his downfall, they were 
returned to Venice. 

As the Austrians, during the war, 

began to bomb Venice, the horses were 
removed for safety to the Venetian 
Palace in Rome, so that they have 
added another chapter to their frequent 
wanderings. 
- Now, once more, they are back in 
Venice, prancing above the lovely 
piazza where travellers front all the 
world feed on their hands the tame 
Venetian pigeons. 

After the bronze horses had been 
replaced in their old position, the 
inhabitants of Venice crowded into the 
cathedral for a thanksgiving service. 


SNAKE ALIVE! 
Caught by a Fish and a Man 
An angler fishing in the Murray River, 

Australia. has had an extraordinary 
experience, probably unmatched in the 
recards of sport. 

He hooked a 20 Ib. cod, voracious 
beyond all its kind, for on being opened 
it was found to contain a four-foot-long 
brown snake; and yet the greedy fish 
wanted more. 

But the strangest part of the adven- 
ture was that the snake was still alive. 
Indeed, it was so much alive that it bit 
the astonished angler who rescued it so 
badly that only the immediate attention 
given by a doctor saved his life. 


PAPER MONEY 


Countries and Their Millions 


The paper money in circulation in the 
world is between four and five thousand 
million pounds, and nearly all of it 
is due to the war. 

Germany has most, with 1500 mil- 
lions; France has 1400 millions; 
America,500 millions ; Italy, 370 millions; 
and Great Britain, 340 millions. 

Then comes Spain with 143 millions, 
Japan with 106 millions, and all other 
countries are well under 100 millions, 


SHARING THE BURDEN 


The Empire’s Common Purse 


An Australian M.P., Mr. W. A. Watt, 
suggests that all parts of the British 
Empire should join’ and make their 
war debts one, so that the burden of the 
debt, in interest, expenses and repay- 
ment, should be alike everywhere. 

The debt would then be £7,584,009,000. 
Mr. Watt thinks that by uniting the 
Mother Country with all the Dominions, 
money would be borrowed more cheaply 
and expenses would be lessened. 

The common purse would equalise 
the sacrifice, and would be a lasting bond 
between those who fought as comrades, 
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CHIEF SCOUT'S | 


COLUMN STRANGE DEFENCE OF A 
LETTER TO SCOUTS AND _ LIZARD 
GUIDES | Birds That Will Not Leave 
The Boys Who Kept the Watch Their Cage 


DOGS THAT GO A-HUNTING 


By Our Zoological Correspondents 


; London Zoo 

Among .the new reptiles that have 
arrived are two-horned toads, or horned 
lizards. They are quite harmless, but 
when annoyed have the remarkablé 
habit of ejecting jets of blood from their 
eyes for a distance of as much as fifteen 
inches. They come from the southern 
part of the United States and Mexico, 


TROUBLES ON THE ROAD 
TO SUCCESS 


By Sir Robert Baden Powell 


I expect most of you boys and girls 
know that at the beginning of the Great 
War, when every available man was 
wanted, the Scouts took over the duty of 
watching the coast, so that the coast- 
guardsmen were able to go to sea again. 

They kept up this duty without a 
break all through the war, in good 
weather and hard weather alike, going 
through a weary and monotonous round 
and sticking to it, not for a night or two, 
but night after night, week after week, 
month after month, year after year. 

When I used to go round to inspect: 
them I often thought, ‘‘ Well, these lads 
have the true grit in them—they will 
get on in life’. and so they will, for 
the main road to success in whatever 
you take up is the power to endure, and 
to keep on keeping on. 


Night Will Follow Day 
When you get into your first job you 
are bound to find disappointments 
there. You will probably have pic- 
tured to yourself the sunny side of it, 
and will find that it has its dark sides as 
well. Night is bound to come as well 
“as day, as cloud comes with sunshine ; 
but you would think anyone a fool if he | 
killed himself because it began to rain. | 
In your job you may find the work; 
harder than you thought—perhaps the, 
pay less, the holidays rare, your em- 
ployer anything but understanding, and, 
soon, You will want to‘ chuck it up.” | 
My advice to you is Don't. Take hold | 
of yourself :+ grit your teeth and go on. 
How was it that recruits for the 
Army in the old days before the war 
used to desert in large numbers? The 
reason was easy to see. They came 
into the Army with the idea of wearing a 
red coat and walking about the town. 
When they got down to it they found 
that life in the Army, at any rate for the 
first year or two, meant a weary grind in 
the barrack square, with drill upon drill, 
in coarse canvas clothes. Then the 
. weaker of them lost heart and gave it up. 


Be Ready for the Worst 


head being of considerable length, _ 
BIRDS THAT RUN BEFORE THEY WALK 


quails, have been bred at the Gardens. 


with green and purple bars on the wings. 

__ Some time back the Zoological Society 
liberated a number of these birds trom 
their aviaries, hoping they would become 
established in a state of freedom. The 
experiment, however, did not prove 
successful, as the birds had become so 
attached to their old home that they 
returned to their cage. 

The Californian quail is a small bird 
about half the size of our partridge. 
Both male and female a curious 
upstanding crest upon the head,. thongh 
the cock bird’s is much bigger than its 
mate's. The young are extremely active, 
and, according to a well-known writer, 
“they shoot along like clockwork mice, 
and really do begin to run before they 
can walk, for they will try to get on the 
move before their down is dry.” - 

’ DOGS THAT HUNT IN PACKS 

It is some time since the Zoo possessed 
an African hunting-dog, but the gap has 
been filled by the arrival of a new one. 

Frequently spoken of as hyena dogs, 
because their colouring and markings 
resemble that of the hyena, these long- 
legged &nd fleet-footed creatures asso- 
ciate in packs that occasionally number 
aS many as sixty individuals. Their 
chief prey consists of antelopes, for which 
they hunt in a systematic manner, 
members of the pack relieving one 
another during the chase, so that the 
leaders, when tired, may fall to the rear 
and rest, while others go forward and 
take their places, 

BAMBOO FOR LUNCH 

The two pandas that have lately 
arrived are creating much interest. 

The panda, known also as the cat- 


It is 


_ The Children’s Newspaper 
NEWS FROM ZOOS |THE MANABOYL 


and have a covering of spines all over | 
their bodies, those on the back of the | 


Some interesting birds, an Australian | |)> 
crested pigeon and some Californian | |) 


The pigeon is a small species decorated | 


as 


END OF A LIFE OF GREAT 
DEEDS «> 


Sir Evelyn Wood and the First Barber 


VG 
THE PERFECT SOLDIER .KNIGHT 


One of the noblest and bravest 
Englishtnen passed away when Field- 
Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood died with 
these words on his lips : “ My God, my 
King, my country.” 

What is it makes a true hero? He 
must be brave, and must show his 
bravery unselfishly. That is the first stage. 

; If he is also kind, 
]) considerate, and 
| good through and 
| through, so that all 
who know him trust 
; and love as well as 
} admire him, that is 
the second stage, 
} and he comes near 
to being a great hero. 

Such a hero was 
Ficld- Marshal _ Sir 
Evelyn Wood, V.C., 
whose life, now 
closed, links us with 
the Crimean War, and covers the whole 
period of the history of the Victoria Cross. 

When, during the Crimean War, the 
Victoria Cross was issued, to be given 
only to the bravest of the brave, the 
first name on the first list was that of 
Evelyn Wood, a midshipman fighting 
ashore in the Naval Brigade ; but when 
the list was finally made up Evelyn 
Wood had left the Navy, and. joined a 
cavalry regiment bound for India, so that 
his name; though first, was struck out— 
a sad example of red tape in those days. 

That mattered little, however, for he 
had not been long in India before, 
charging superior forces of mutineers 
with great daring, he won the. Cross, 
again, and this time receivedit. Whenhe 
died he had worn the Cross for 59 years. | 

In the next quarter of a century he 
served his country in Ashanti, Zululand, 
the Transvaal, and Egypt, where he 
became the Sirdar. and later he held high 
commands at home, training the troops 
and improving the conditions under 
which they lived in peace and war. 


Last Words 


Had it not been for his growing deaf- 
ness, he would have had service on a 
wider scale in his later years, for he was 
a fine soldier. But he was a greater man. 

Evelyn Wood had the spirit of one of 
the most perfect knights of old. Brave, 
gencrous, simple, frank, healthy-minded, 
“he nothing common did, or mean,” 


Sir Evelyn Wood 
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N HISTORY 

A ROMANTIC PRIME 
MINISTER ... 


Who Transformed the 
Labour World 


‘DEAR CHARLES LAMB 
Dec. 21. Benjamin D'sraeli, born in London . 1804 
22. George Eliot died at Chelsea... . <. . 1880 
23, Sir Richard Arkwright born at Preston , 1732 
24. W. M. Thackeray died in London . . . .. 1863 
25. Birth of Jesus at Bethlehem ...... BC. 4 


26, Thomas Gray, poet, born in London . . . 1716 
27. Charles Lamb died at Edmonton... . . 1834 


T= exact dates of the birth and 

Crucifixion of Jesus are not quite 
certainly known, but probably the year 
of His birth was 4 B.c., and the year of 
His trial before the Roman governor, 
and of His death on Calvary, was A.D, 29, 


Benjamin Disraeli 
ENJAMIN DisRaEvt, who was in his 
later life Farl of Beaconsfield, 
Prime Minister of England, will always 
remain one of the most romantic figures 
of the ninetcenth century. 

His birth and education were dis- 
advantageous. He wasa Jew who picked 
up education anyhow, and was odd in 
appearance and showy in dress. No 
man so un-English has figured as largely 
in our history. 

But he was clever, daring, ambitious, 
and he had the imagination of his race ; 
and so, after beginning as a Radical, and 
a novelist who painted life in yomantic 
but glaring colours, he became the leader 
and hero of the ‘‘ gentlemen of England,” 
and the populariser af the idea of 
Imperial British rule. : 


leaps from poverty to riches ever achieved 
by any Englishman when he invented 
the spinning jenny, which changed the 
whole system of British industry and 
brought in the factory system in place 
of household manufactures. 

Arkwright was not an engineer; he 
began life as a barber. He could not 
make machinery himself, but he could 
think out how if should be made. So he 
became a partner with men who could 
make up his inventions. : 

For many years he and his partners 
were poor and unpopular, for the rich 
imitated and stole his inventions, and 
the working men hated his machines for 
doing the work men had done in the past. 

Arkwright was always progressive, and 
he worked his machines first by horse- 
power, then by water-power, and at last 
by steam. When he died, aged sixty, 
he had made a fortune of half a million 
out of his inventions. 


Sailors go to sea for a roving life 
across the blue ocean on a sunny deck, 
to see Moorish cities and palm trees on 
coral islands ; but the first step towards 
it is coaling at grimy docks, and the 
start to sea with dirty weather in the 
Channel, grea$y slippery decks, sea siclk- 
ness, and horrid food. : 

You have to take the fat with the lean 
in this life—whether in your job, your 
school, or your home. The main point 
is to Be Prepared for it and to take it all, 
especially the worst of it, with a smile on. 


bear, comes from the Himalayas. 
a beautiful creature, the colour of its 
thick fur ranging from a rich chestnut- 
ted almost to black, while its bushy tail 
is decorated with alternate light and 
dark-red bands. Although belonging to 
the flesh-eating order, the panda lives 
chiefly on fruit and leaves, the tender 
shoots of the bamboo canes being 
specially favqured. The creature is not 
often seen in captivity, for, owing to its 
intolerance of heat, it is difficult to get 
it to the Indian coast. . 


Bristol Zoo 


It is unfair to blame Richard Ark- 
wright for the evils that grew up around 
the factory system ; those evils sprang 
up from human greed. His inventions, 
properly used, lessen the burden of toil. 


: Charles Lamb 
Amex the English writers who will 
always be regarded as friends whom 
we know as well as if we had lived with 
them, Charles Lamb takes first place. And 
not only is he known, but he is loved. 
He has told us all about himself in his 
“Essays of Elia,” a book that stands 


and it was natural that almost the last 
words uttered by him before he died 
were, ‘“‘ My God, my King, my country,” 
for his service of all had been faithful 
from first to last. ; 

We shall never have any need to ask, 
“Stands Britain where she did?” as 
long as she has youths like Midshipman 
Evelyn Wood, growing up to be trebly- 
tried and faithful heroes like Field- 
Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood. 


Richard Arkwright 
Ricwarp ARKWRIGHT, a Lancashire 
\ barber, made one of the greatest 


Don’t forget, teo, that God is there 
to help you through bad times if you 
look to Him. 

You will find that, when things look 
bad for you, if you stick to it like a man 
instead of chucking it like a noodle, you 
are bound to make a success of your life. 


A Happy Christmas to You 


Christmas is coming—and I wish 
every one of you a happy Christmas. 
But don’t forget that it is up to every one 
of you to make it happy for yourself, 
because the only real happiness comes 
when you have done your best to 
make somebody else happy. So, if you 
want to enjoy Christmas, thmk out some 
‘“sood turn,” and do it—and your 
Christmas will be twice as jolly. 

Good tuck to you all! 


NEW TENANTS FOR EMPTY HOUSES 

The Bristol Zoological Gardens have 
been sadly depleted during the war, 
but some new animals have now arrived. 

Two handsome young cheetahs and a 
lioness have filled up some of the empty 
space in the Lion Houses. 

A beautiful pair of ostriches have also 
come to live close to the kangaroos. 

A pair of pelicans have an enclosure 
and pond to themselves. They seem 
quite at home already, and are always 
looking out for their daily meal of fish. 

The seal tank, which has been empty 
for over three years, is fortunate enough 
to have a new and unexpected occupant 
in the shape of a very fine seal, which was 
secured near Newport. We hope an- 
other will soon keep him company. 


* 
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STORY OF 23 CENTURIES 


Christmas Book of France 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By H. E. 
Marshall, Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. net. 


apart from all other books in its quaint- 
ness, humour, delicacy, and pathos. 
And his friends have told us about_his 
a ance, talk, and character. But 
his gentle, wayward, tender spirit fiits 


This simply written but graphic his- | ¢lfishly through all his writings. 


tory of France covers about 2300 years 


Born in the Temple in the romantic 


from the resistance of the Gauls fo the |heart of London, he went to Christ's 


Romans down to the eve of the Great 
War, when France renewed her youth. 
The story is told in a series of slightly- 
connected chapters, each grouped round 
a historical character or a at move- 
ment, and it is an attractive and in- 
structive story. Sixteen coloured pic- 
tures, by A. C. Michael. add to its air of 
romance. Any boy or girl reading this 
book will be able to recall and follow the 
main thread of the history of France, 


Hospital School till he was 14, and then 
became a clerk, and a clerk he remained 
till he retired on a pension. 

His real life was spent in the company 
of his beloved books and his genial circle 
of friends, and in writing his inimitable 
works, all of which call aloud to be read. 

His love for his poor sister Mary, whose 
mind was often unsettled, was pathetic. 

He died in his sixtieth year, when he 
ought to have still been feeling young. 
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FLIGHT ACROSS THE 
EARTH 


Airmen Nearing Australia 


Captain Ross Smith, flying a Vickers 
Vimy acroplane for the {£10,000 flight 
to Australia reached Kalidjatti, near 
Bandoeng in Java, on December 6, 
having flown 9500 miles in 24 days. 

He then had before him 1745 miles, 
to be completed in five days. This flight 
could be made in a series of jumps, 
calling at various islands on the way, 
the longest necessary non-stop oversea 
flight being the last 500 miles to Port 
Darwin in North Australia. 

This last stage was to be patrolled by 
vessels of the Australian Navy, while the 
Australian Government had organised 
a route from Port Darwin to Melbourne, 
should the aviators decide to goon. 

Captain Smith and his three fellow- 
travellers may be in their homes in 
Australia before these lines appear, spend- 
ing Christmastide with their families. 

The route taken for this amazing jour- 
ney half-way round the world is shown 
on our World Map. 


AMERICA AND PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


~ A Rush for Vaccination 


Owing to an outbreak of small- 

x in Canada, all Canadians entering 
the United States have been required 
to produce vaccination certificates. 

This demand led to an extraordinary 
rush for vaccination, which was so 
great at one border town that by ten 
o’clock in’ the morning the supply of 
vaccine was exhausted. Trains that 
are usually packed reached America 
almost empty, owing to the failure 
of passengers to produce certificates. 

In Toronto, 4000 children were sent 
home from school one merning because 
they ha@ not been vaccinated. 
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HANDS OFF 
The Holy Ground of Belgium 


People who travel to see places 
the world talks about wish very often— 
too often—to leave behind or take away 
some memento that connects them with 
the place, though all they have done 
is to look at it. 

Perhaps they scrawl their names on 
things that are old or beautiful, and so 
deface them, not feeling that what they 
have done is vulgar and dishonouring to 
themselves. Or perhaps they chip off 
fragments and take them away, thus 
helping to destroy the very things they 
pretend to admire. 

In Belgium such people are being 
instructed in manners and wisdom by 
public notices on ruins left by the war. 
Here is the notice at Ypres. 

NOTICE 
This is Holy Ground 
No Stone of the Fabric may be taken away. 
It is a Heritage for all Civilised Peoples. 

Such a notice should never have 
been necessary, but, being necessary, this 
is well said. 


MAZOUT MAKES THE 
ENGINES GO 


Are Smokeless Railways 
Coming ? 

The French railway experiments with 
a form of petrol fuel called mazout have 
proved highly successful. . 

The Lyons Mail line is about to con- 
vert its engines at the rate of two per 
day, so that they will use the new fuel 
instead of coal. 

It is claimed for mazout that it does as 
well as coal for providing locomotive 
power, Saves a vast amount of labour, 
costs only half the expense, and is practi- 
cally smokeless. 


NEWS FOR THE P.M.G. 

One home in every two in the rural 
district of Ontario has a telephone. In 
London telephones are so rare that they 
are offered for high prices in the Times. 
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Sun’s Farthest South 
southern limit this 


The sun reaches its extreme 


week over the Tropic of Capricorn. A day or two 
passes before the sun appears to move north 
again ; hence December 21 is called the solstice, 
or “sun stands still.” This is the longest day 
south of the equator and the shortest day north. 


TRAVELLER AMONG 
SAVAGES 


Cannibals Under The Flag 


Among savage men, bravery is the 
first of the virtues. Unfortunately, 
there is also a fecling that it can best 
be shown by killing another man. 

That, says an explorer just home 
again, is the rule which has held good 
among the cannibals of New Guinea, 
who are also tempted to kill because 
they eat the man who has been killed. 

Two-thirds of New Guinea is now 
under British rule, the Dutch having 
the remainder, and we are trying to use 
the traditions of the natives to lead 
them away from their savage practices. 

In the past no New Guinea youth 
could claim to be a man, and was not 
allowed to marry, till he had killed a 


‘|man; now we are trying to persuade 


them that it is just as good a proof of 
manlike bravery to kill a wild boar. 


HAVE YOU £50,000 A YEAR? 

If you have {50,000 a year these 
figures from the Income Tax Returns 
show how many other people share this 
distinction with you. They are official 
figures of people with taxable incomes. 


Incomes People 
£130 to {1500 . 3,273,200 
£1500 to £2500 .. .. .. 132, 
£2500 to £5000 .. ++ 40,000 


£15,000 to {20,000 .. .. .. 1800 
£40,000 to {50,000 .. .. .. = 257 
£50,000 to £75,000 .. .. 270 

Of people with incomes of £100,000 a 
year or more there are also 270. 


UNKNOWN INSECT WORLD 


It is stated that there are over two 
million different kinds of insects in the 
world, of which less than half a million 
have been described by scientists. 
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LONGEST THING ALIVE 
Strange Creature of the Coast 


The prehistoric monster pictured in 
the Children’s Newspaper a week or two 
ago was said to be about 200 feet long. 

Such a size for an animal seems ‘almost 
incredible, yet there is a familiar crea- 
ture living today which nearly reaches 
this length, and you can see it for your- 
self when you are at the seaside. 

It is known as the long-worm, and is 
found in rock pools at low tide, looking 
for all the world like a tangled mass of 
black tape or string. One specimen 
picked up by Professor W. C. Macintosh 
near St. Andrews was about 180 fect long. 

There is a description of this very 
long long-worm in My Magazine for 
January, which lies on the bookstall side 
by side with its child, the Children’s 
Newspaper. It is full of good things in 


science, literature, travel, and art, and ~ 


has 150 pictures. 


SAVING TIME BY TRAIN 
Where You Are Underground 


A new indicator is to ke tried on the 
Metropolitan Railway and the under- 
ground London tramways, showing 
passengers exactly where they are at 
any moment, so that they .can be 
ready to leave the car the moment 
the train stops, and save time. 

Similar information is given in the 
engine-room of a modern coal-mine. 
With the help of an indicator the 
engineman can see exactly where in 
the shaft the up and down cages are. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOM 
These prices have lately been paid in the 


auction rooms for objects of historic interest. ° 


Pair of Chinese jars £1575 
A historic sapplfire brooch .. £1240 
A French vase am tate As £483 
Pair of glass vases.. .. £462 


A Worcester ware jug .. a3 £315 
Two Cape of Good Hope stamps. . £60 
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MY WINDO 


Let Us All Be Happy | t= 
| ope 
De you dream to lift your name | - ye epiang ca geveea ties ‘ 
: : ngs 5 | y7& lke the zeal an jotism 0: 
gher tha > flags of fame? 4 ye on 
Hi Let than the fl gs of fame iM the Agent General for British 
Many have outwitted Time Columbia, Mr, F. C. Wade. He thinks 
With a picture or a rhyme, that, as Mr. Ford can make a motor-car 
With a pyramid or bust a minute, the British nation should be 
After they were scattered dust ;} able to build a house Without all this delay. 
But, to leave this earth below, _And if the British nation cannot, ne 
‘Aad anieaw 3 pele a thinks the British Empire could, and his 
ora an ng immortals Se) thoughts fly out to those marvellous 
Neither pomp nor wealth you forests of British Columbia that he knows 
need, /so well, with 650 million acres of virgin 
Shouts of men, nor startling deed. } forest and 400,000 million feet of board. 
The radiance of a happy face },, : 
Vibrates through all the choirs of | Panama Canal has eut down the journey 
space. a ’ | from British Columbia by 8000 miles, 
and as one ship can carry wood for 500 
Wr is Fame on fits Barthes ems 8 ty shat somenun’ 
ancl tn Heaven ith saul cannot be done to find homes for our 
: reach to eaven With youl | people to live in, - 5 
mirth ! ; | There is the nlaterial; here is the need. 
Learn the Universal key, Where is the power that will briag them 
Learn the Heavenly harmony, | together ¢ 7 
Joy that tuned the thrush’s throat, | . 
Pied the peacock’s flaunting coat, | ee Too Tight : : 
Q O' R judges have a merry life—some- 


i ad rS erbs : : 3 
Dimpled brooks and herbs above, times. A woman has been 


Made the nests and lambs and | complaining to one of them that her 
love, 

Sprinkled flowers on every sod 

Like the signature of God. 


| dressmaker made a skirt so tight that 
it took ten minutes to take it, off. It 
ought to take ten years to put it on. 


& 
He Was There - 
C)! the great stories of the war there 
| is no end. A new one is told by 
a school teacher who was out in. France. 


He told of seven men who were 
isolated during a battle, entirely cut off 
‘rom all means of communication. They 

had to make up their minds what they 
would do. er a : 

| One of them started whistling Harry 
| Lander’s song, ‘ Roaming in the Gloam- 
|| ing,” and every man began .to sing it. 
| It brought back to them, we may be 
sure, the thought of home, and: when 
| they had finished they-all decid@d that 
they would “ carry on.” They carried 
| on, and ev ery one came through. 

| “1 know it is true,” said the young 
‘teacher, who quietly told the tale the 

‘other day, “ for I was there.” 


a 7 ® 
© | A Cloud of Witnesses 
¥ Coes —* yeas HOHENZOLLERN = draws 


slowly nearer to the bar of human 
The radiance of a happy face | justice, and we are told that the Allies 
Vibrates through all the choirs of \®@¥° already examined more than fifty 
space. p “ | thousand written statements. Strange 
| that the crime that overturned the world, 
EARN to look for what is sweet |‘ guilt that is clear to all ‘mankind, 
Even in the meanest street, | should need such a cloud of witnesses. 
In the sunlight, or a look. ® 
Learn to make your life a book Old Friends 
Where no bitter page is seen, T" 
Nothing cruel nor unclean; 
Where the wounds are bravely 
hidden, 


=) 


Good-bye to the old steam buses. 


Light your little world about, 
Reach God’s endless world 
without. 
For, whatever Wealth or Power 
Men attain in Man's short hour, 
None shall do a greater thing 
Than the lowhest who bring 
Into one dark place of earth 
Courage, aes and mirth. 


The radiance of a happy face 
irs of \bus, which carries all before it. 


ut money into them. 


Vibrates through all the c 
space. 
HAROLD BEGBIE 


go, and the world goes on for ever. 


’s Newspaper 
‘THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


[t is all stupendous, and now that the | 


is sad to say good-bye, and twice 
in her history London has said 


The first Good-bye was long ago, in 
: : 1840, when ten steam buses trundled 
And the gallant smiles unchidden through the streets, but went away | 
again because the public was so mad 
on the new railways that it could aot 
‘other with buses, and nobody would 


The next Good-bye has just been said.: 
Nearly twenty years ago the steam buses 
came into use again, and most of us 
have had a ride in them. They were too 
costly to work, however, and now they 
have stopped, giving way to the petrol 


So new friends come and old friends 


Farringdon Street, London 


The Sunny Jims : 
Fo vERvrHine depends on. how you 
look at things. Was the war 
worth while? Is life worth living? Is 
there anything to be glad about ? It 
all depends on how you look at things. 
We thank the Chaplain-General to the 
Forces for that thought this week. 
Everywhere, he says, in offices and work- 
shops and schools, he finds side by side 
Dismal Jimmys and Sunny Jims, and 
he wants us to be Sunny Jims. 
We will do our best. Will you ? 


® 
Tip-Cat 


PIRITUALISM is said to be increasing. | 


In these dull times people will do 
anything to raise their spirits. 
e ® e 
A Christmas courtesy : The mistletoe 


bough. 
e & 


C) 
A railway director: The signal, post. 


9 ©, 
Where to go for 
a change: To a 
railway. junction. 
® ® 
Next to nothing: 
A man who is be- 
side himself. 
e- o | 
Somebody has 
told a milkman 
he is ‘‘ too honest 
to be on a milk 


round.” He was 
LAH-DI-DAH OPENS 
1HE DOOR 

A door is nota weapon «=O the square. 

ofwar ©. © 

What threw the becs into great conster- 
nation? ‘The W.A.A.C.s in their hive. 

® © ® 


“A sea-lawyer is,” in Justice Darling’s 


opinion, “the worst kind of lawyer.” 
Yet he is good enough in the main. 


® rc) © 
Heathens: Idlers. 
® © ® 


If it is true thdt, as an expert says, 


do we waste money on tailors ? 


will. Such travelling is beneath him. 


than that without falling off anything. 
; ® 


Education is a Wonderful Thing 


what is right and just. 


too used to acting} 


“the walking habit grows on onc,” why 


A man who fell off a train is said to 
have slept.afterwards for four years. In eee : 
eome Government offices they do better] THAT happy time is drawing near, 


December 20,3899 


a, 


| Pleasant Things Just Done 


AS Princess Mary was passing by an 
old inn in Fleet Strect the other day 
the proprietor came oat and presented 
her with a bouquet of red roses and a gold 
spoon made in 1667, when the inn was 
rebuilt after the great Fire of London. 
A POOR woman in Kent has sent a small 
gift to the Church Army, “ because 
they once fed her son, who was killed in 
France, when he was hungry, and re- 
fused to take his watch in payment.” 
Two boys taking {400 to a bank in 
Liverpool lost it on the way. A re- 
turned soldier picked up an envelope 
lying in the mud, and, opening it, foum 
the hundreds of banknotes inside. He 
had never seen so much money before, 
but he took it to the bank, and they 
gave him £50. : 
Tue Prince of Wales, entering the royal 
box with General Booth's daughter 
at one of his last appearances on his tour, 
stood aside for Miss Booth to enter first. 
cf) 


So now, God bless you, one and all, 
With hearts and hearthstones warm; 
And may Heprosper great andsmall, 
And keep us out of harm, 
And teach us still 
His sweet good will 
This merry Christmas morn, 


& 
Hitting the Target 

TK admirals have been _ telling 

stories, most of therp good ones. 
One says that before Lord Fisher came 
into office at the Admiralty the gunnery 
of our Navy was so bad that the ships 
could not hit a haystack a vard off. The 
other admiral tells how the guriners of 
the Chinese Army used to hit the target. 


~{ We had sent out some first-rate guns 


‘for the Chinese Army to train with, 
,and one of our high officials went to see 
| how they were working. The Imperial 
Government assured him that the 
reports from the districts were excellent. 
The visitor went to a district, and 
found the men firing close to the target ! 
Very much surprised, he explained to the 
mandarin in charge that these were 
very accurate long-range guns, and the 
men should be a great distance off. 
Ard then the mandarin explained, 


® ) ® F ; ; pier 
Judge Atherley Jones declares he has | 10 words something like this: “Oh, 
never travelled on the Tube, and never | 70,no! Please understand! The decrec 


| has gone forth that the firing with these 
wonderful guns is to be very accurate, 
‘and that the nten should hit the target 
every time, They are doing so as 

® 
Who Is It? 
|] KEN a chiel ye dinna ken: 
"No child has ever seen his den, 
And yet he is the best o’ men 

At Christmas-time. 


ie someone sees each deed and 
look 
' At home, at school, or by the brook, 
And notes them in a great big book 
For Christmas-time. 


| WHEN frost and snow bedeck the 
ground, 
| And locks and ponds wi’ ice are bound, 
A friend arrives without a sound 
At Christmas-time, 


AndChristmas Day will soon behere, 
When someone brings us all good cheer 
At Christmas-time. ; 


“[ cance what I like because I/ WEE Mary wants a sleeping doll, 

— no scholar,” a grocer told 
a London magistrate. With a little] A rare old fellow brings them all 
education the little grocer might charge im ° 


And Allan wants a bouncing ball; 


At Christmas-time. 
JOHN CAMPBELL 
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AMERICA FACED 
WITH WAR 
THE TROUBLE WITH 
MEXICO 


Field of War that Sepatates 
the American Continent 


STRONG MAN WANTED 


The Western Hemisphere is being 
kept in a state of continual unrest by 
the state of grave disorder in Mexico. | 

Mexico, one of the richest lands on 
the earth, with a great variety of soil 
and climate, vast mineral wealth, and 
oil deposits that all the world needs, has 
been ravaged for years by civil war. 

Her industries have been at a stand- 
still, and many of her mines closed | 
down; the lives of her people are never 
safe, and confusion. reigns.; while roving 
bands. of armed men, serving rival | 
politicians who seek power for selfish | 
purposes, fight each other almost. ee 
cessantly. What can: be done to cure) 
this plagne-spot, and who can doit? | 

The: only country that can interfere | 
effectively is the American Republic. - 


Monroe Doctrine 

By her Monroe Doctrine, with which | 
no nation desires to interfere, the | 
Republic warns all nations to keep | 
their hands off any parts of America | 
that they do not already own. But, | 
seeing that the world is thus warned | 
off the Western Hemisphere by the | 
powerful United States, it is the duty of | 
the States to provide that the interests 
of the world shall be safeguarded. 

It is a perplexing task that confronts 
the American Republic ; yet she cannot 
shirk it. She has tried hard, too hard 
many people think, to keep out of the 
troubles of the Qld World ; but Mexico ! 
is hcr own trouble, her near neighbour, | 
the bad child of the family of Western | 
nations. Violence and wrong may flounish } 
there so grossly that if other nations { 
cannot inicrfere to restore good govern- 
ment, the United States must. 


Back to Barbarism 
And that stage has now been almost 
reached. For not only have the in- 
dustries kept up in Mexico chiefly by 
the moncy, skill, and labour of Eastern 
nations been paralysed by Mexican 


civil war, but American officials have ]- 


been captured, and the United States” 
flag and frontier have been violgted. 

Whichever way the United States 
turn difficullies facc them, but some-} 
thing nmst be done, or Mexico will sink 
back into utter barbarism. 

The Americans could take Mexico 
and give it.a strong and restful gowvern- 
ment, but the! cost of its conquest and 
government would be very heavy. 
Besides, they do not want the country. | 

Yet, how can they allow their nearest 
neighbour ito sink deeper into disorder 
and rum, to the detriment not only 
of the Mexicans themselves, but of all 
the world that needs Mexican products ? |. 


Where is the Strong Man ? 

It has been suggested that the 
Americans should discover some honest 
Mexican who will be patriotic enough to 
introduce fair self-government by the 
Mexicans for the sake of Mexico, and 
back him with American strength till he 
is established in power. But the diffi- 
culty is to find an unselfish Mexican 
patriot whose force of character would 
make him a natural leader. Sooner or 
later history shapes itself, for a while, 
around some one man, 
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STOP THE BATTLESHIPS 
The Colossal Wonder of the Sea 


It was Admiral Sir Percy Scott, one 
of the wisest men and greatest inventors 
the British Navy ever had, who pre- 
dicted long before the war that the sub- 
tarine would make the battleship out of 
date. Now the admiral is urging that 


we should not build mare battleships. } 


At. present, he says, a battleship of 
30,009 tons will carry a hundred thou- 
sand ponnds’ weight of high explosives 
and guns for firing over a range of 15 
miles, and this stupendous instrument of 


‘war, costing about /6,000,000, could be 


sunk by one aeroplane. 

Sctence and invention move on, but 
every day shows how impossible it is 
that these great powers, which can make 
the earth a paradise if used for peace, 
should be buift up for war. - 


A HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO US ALL 


‘ yt 


Bee 


We'll twine the fresh green holly wreath, And make the Yule log glow, 
And gather gaily underneath The glistening mistletoe. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Germany now has over seven million 


trade unionists. 


Earthquake Rings a Silent Bell 
During an earthquake shock felt in 


the South of France, a bell rang which 
had not made a sound for Zo years. 


The Pititul Ten Thousand 
Although it has been stated that 


children are no longer to be kept in 
workhouses, there are still 10,389 chil- 
dren in workhouses. 


First Photograph in ae Century 
An old lady of Rickmansworth has had 


her photograph taken for the first time 
on her hundredth birthday. She still 
crochets without spectacles. 


_ Aree RideforaGoat ~~ 
“ Bring me a coat,” a lady at Guild- 


ford telephoned to her chauffeur at 
Godalming. When the car arrived the 
lady found one of her goats in it ! 


The Arch of Titus Out of Bounds 
It is suggested in Rome that during 


the forthcoming victory porate Jewish 
soldiers shall be excused 

‘under the Arch of Titus, which com- 
memorates the fall of Jerusalem. 


om. marching 


Feeling the Strike 
Owing to shortage of coal Chicago's 


suburban train service is reduced by a 
‘half, the big stores are to be closed two 
days a week and theatres one day a 
week, and genera! business is to be con- 
fined to four and a half hours a day. 
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POEMS FROM SPACE |TRUTH CANNOT BE 
hat the Wireless Man Heard HID 


“Where do all the poems come 
from ?” a simpleton once asked. Some,| HOW IT WAS FOUND IN 
THE BED OF THE SEA 


at any rate, appear to.come from: the 


depths of the universe. A wireless 

tel hh expert has been telling bow . 

hha Neaul 2 poce-taiheng manase The Secret Locked ina Drowned 
“T was very much astonished one Steek Safe 

morning,” he says, “ when Lstening for | 

the signals from the Eitfal Tower; or} DRAMATIC REVELATIONS 

game such station, by somebody sud- OF FALSEHOOD 


denly reciting poctry. It was very bad 
poetry. EF think it must have been his 
own composition. 

“ T found he did it every morning at 
10 o'clock regularly, and fmally I dis- 
covered it was from am aerodrome. 

“Since then I think the gentleman 
who recites poetry must have gone away, 
because I did not lave any more poetry.” 


Be sure your sin will find you out. 
The words are true from everiasting to 
everlasting. 

Last week we showed how the Kaiser's 
own handwriting had come to light an 
proved before all history the guilt of 
this man who whines from the security 
of his house in Holland that he always 
longed for peace. This week a dramatic 
witness to one of the great falsehoods of 
the war comes from the acean bed. 

It will be remembered that soon after 
‘the German Fleet surrendered, while 
‘the ships were interned at Scapa Flow, 
the Genman admiral sank them, 


The Sunken Fleet 


Vv | 


the Allies this was treachery, and the 
Allies demanded reparation from. the 
German Navy. This Germany refused, 
declaring that the admural had acted 
against instructions and on his own rc- 
sponsibility. This statement of the 
German Navy has now been proved to be 
untrue, and all honourable people are 


the German word. > 

The only excuse ever made for the 
admiral was that it is a terribly trymg 
sacrifice for a sea captain to hand his 
ship over to the enemy, and if an Eng- 
lish admiral had been expected to do su, 
we should have admired him. for evading 
that disgrace by sinking the ship. That, 
it is true, would have been our feeling 
if our national honour had not becn 
pledged ta the centrary. 


Secret Plot 


But the German admiral had no such 
excuse. He was not acting from a fine 
sentimental] impulse that may warrant 
our sympathy. When he sank his fleet 
in Scapa Flow, contrary to the agree- 
ment made by his government with the 
Allies, he was carrying out secret orders 
from his German masters. He obeyed 
no overmasteting patriotic impulse ;_ he 
only took part in a dishonourable plot. 

Both the admiral and the German 
Government thought the evidence of 
the plot would be buried deep under the 
Atlantic waves m the admiral’s steel 
safe, held fast in the middle of the ad- 
miral’s steel ship; but 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again: 

The eternal years of God are hers, 


A pound of ripe strawberries have just 

been picked m an Essex garden, 
Pumping Fue} to Parie 

An undergrennd pipe, more than 100 
miles long, 1s to be laid from Havre 
to Paris to pump mazout oil fvel direct 
from the ships to the locomotives. 

Seeking for the Dineeaur 

An American scientific ition, on | 
its way to the Congo to search for the 
queer primeval monster which is said 
to have becn seen there of late, has met 
with a railway accident, and several 
members have Deen killed, 

First New Fact for Centuries 

Gravitation is a sort of Rip van 
Winkle of scientific principles, for, as a 
professor points out, Dr. Einstein’s dis- 
covery is the first new thing we have 
learned about gravitation for 200 years. 

A Stamp Zoo 

A postage stamp zoo is one of the 
novel features of Mr. Fred J. Melville’s 
Christmas Stamp Exhibition. All the 
animals, which are arranged on mimic 
Mappin terraces, are on stamp designs, 
and include a great variety of specimens. 

A Tale of Two Friends 

There was a pathetic circumstance in 
connection with the Daily Telegraph 
obituary notice of Sir Evelyn Wood. 
It was written some years ago by a 
friend, but the friend died first, so that 
the public were reading a dead man’s 
appreciation of his dead friend. 


the sea cannot conceal a lie. 

The admiral’s safe in the Emden 
has been reached and opened, and 
the treacherous secret arders of the 
German Government to sink the fleet 
and break the solemn word of a 
nation are in British hands, 

This nev infamy of Germany stands 
revealed as if a concealing curtain had 
been drawn aside by the will of God, 


SUPPLYING EUROPE WITH CARS 


Mr. Ford is opening a. factory at 
Copenhagen to supply motor-cars to the 
200 million people of Northern Europe. 
He will aiso start a factery at Fiume 
when the mad poet has done with it. 


As the shrps had been handed over to 


bound to realise that we cannot acce) t | 


and, deeper than plummet ever sounded, 
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CHANUKAH 
THE JEWS AND THEIR 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Things Just Patented 


GREAT HERO : By Our Patent Office Expert 
Battie in Which the Oil Did | These inventions have only just been patented, 
Not Fail and the Editor has no further information. 


MOTOR-CAR DRIVEN BY PROPELLER 


This motor-car is moved forward by 
a propeller like an aeroplane. It is 
also fitted with lateral 


EIGHT DAYS OF REMEMBRANCE 


Very soon now we shall be getting 
ready for the celebration of Christmas, | planes curving down § bi 
the season of jollity and festivity. at the rear, and as it § SAR 
But it is not everyone who knows|™oves the air gets 
that the Jews also have a Christmas of under these and helps to support the 
thei OWN about 4his ise oF the. vear weight of the car,thereby making it very 
whidethas dar ale hice coal if + {much lighter on its tyres. 
its chief sym 10Se 
little candles which we see shining round A QUICK-BOILING KETTLE 
our own Christmas tables. The kettle or saucepan has a recess 
This festival is called Chanukah, and at the bottom, with 


it began on December 17, and lasts for tubes conmunicating 
eight days, but the lights and the with the inside. The 
: liquid circulates in 

these tubes, and is 


singing and the jollity of our own 
brought to the boil very rapidly indeed. 


Christmas are there just the same. 
Over two thousand years ago the 
A BAG THAT TURNS INSIDE OUT 
The bag is made with 


Jews were sorely oppressed by the tyrant 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who came and 
ravaged their land, desecrated the|ornamentalfabricononeside &F 
Temple, and slew many of the inhabi-|and oiled silk on the other. 
tants; and no one could be found with] It can be turned inside out 
enough courage and spirit and love|and used either way, the 

oiled silk being suitable for a wet day. 
AN UNSINKABLE SHIP 


for his country to protect her against 
the oppression of the invader, until at 
The ship is made in sections, joined 
together in such a 


last there arose a veritable hero. 
Hero Who Freed His Country 
Judas was his name, the son of Mat- way that if one 
section is damaged 
in collision, or 


tathias the priest; and he and_ his 
otherwise, it can easily be detached from 


brothers, following the lead of their 
courageous father, rebelled against the] the rest of the ship and the vessel saved. 
CIGAR TIED IN A KNOT 


enemy. 
He gathered to himself a mighty Instead of sticking 

down the end of the leaf es = 

at the tip of a cigar, “an : 


following from among the young men of 
the land, and together they Fewd Prine 
bers of their oppressors, and, ng|é : 
themselves to the hills, defied the enemy | iMSanitary plan, theleaf 
64d Battle with: them: is drawn out, twisted, and tied in a knot. 
The tyrants came and attacked, but in A USEFUL FIRE LICHTER 
three great battles Judas defeated them,| A kind of gridiron that can be slipped 
and in 165 B.c. freed his country from the through the bars into a 
oppressor. From the initials of the grate, the wood and coal 
flebrew words of his war-cry, ““ Who being placed upon the 
is like unto Thee among the gods, O bars, which prevent them 
Jehovah?” Judas and_ his followers falling down in a confused 
were given the name of Maccabeans. heap on the lighted paper underneath. 
And so the Jews celebrate every year 
the memory dt the man who fought a A oe ae oe 
mighty enemy for love of his county of the iron blade ofa spade ar 
Lamp That Was Kept Burning arden fork, so that the aol 
In every Jewish home, when the fes-| foot from toe to heel can be 
tival falls due, a branched candlestick | ¥5¢d to press it into the soil. 
is brought out, with four holders on A FISH FREEZER 
each side and one in the middle;and on| The freezing liquid is passed through 
the first night of the festival the master ie pipe to- eae 
of the house puts a little coloured candle ee Bae oes a 
in the centre holder, and one in one of Saat amano the fish 
the holders at the side, and lights them. ent ike liqui a then 
On the second night he fills the centre flows in all directions 
er and eo atid ars ee freezing the fish uniformly and efficiently. 
candles, and hgh ; 
through the eight days of the festival. A WAGGON LIKE A TANK 
This is to commemorate the time} A motor lorry fitted with caterpillars 
when the Maccabeans had but one day’s| instead of wheels, : a 
supply of sacred oil for the Lamp of the} and with a slanting ; 
Lord, which they kept alight in their] caterpillar in front, —GtB.Siapy, 
camp while fighting the oppressor; and | to climb over obstacles just like a tank. 
this one day’s supply was miraculously 7 
made to jase for Peat days, at the end RIGHT-SIDE-UP MATCH-BOX . 
of which more oil could be secured. A match-box with a Eee ake 
The family of the house stand round, sid oe at ai i 
and watch fhe Lenne o the candies Side Lap ca bee acy 
and repeat the blessings after the master.| ,..- : 
And Chee the candles are lit they sing a distinguished by the feel in the dark. 
joyful hymn of praise and thanksgiving A CLEAN CINDER SIFTER 
to the memory of Judas -Maccabeus,| 4 vessel’into which cinders and dust 
one of the heroes of their race. can be placed, the lid fastened down, 
and the whole shaken until the dust 
has fallen through a screen 
to the bottom, leaving the 
cinders above the screen. 
The lid prevents the dust 


FLYING MAN'S SIGNPOSTS 


The roofs of large railway stations 
on the air-route from the Kentish 
coast to London, as well as around 
London, are now being named in big 
white letters for the guidance of flying 
travellers. 

Ashford, Tonbridge, and Redhill to 
the south, and Hitchin in the north, 
have already been painted so that 
the names are visible to flyers at a 
safe distance above them. 


flying about, and the cinders are not 
removed till the dust has settled down. 


A SIMPLE PAN-LIFTER 
An implement, made of strong bent 
wire, for catching hold 
of a pan and lifting 
it off the fire without 
the need of touching it with the hand. 


himself and his charges ? 


believes that they can be guided to 
bring heaven on earth, has told us.. 
This is Mr. J. J. Faragher, B.A., who 
has published a little pamphlet called 
“The Medal System in Elementary | the reef-corals, which are Telatives of 

Whatever you may think of | our soft sea-anemones, but fo 
his Medal System you cannot read his | Colonies connected into blocks. 
creed without a thrill of hope in the 
future of mankind. Here is Mr. Fara- 
gher's Creed. 


Schools.” 


and women of a great tomorrow; 
that whatsoever the boy soweth the 
man shall reap. 


the efficacy of schools, the dignity of 


human lives as well as in the pages of 


| BELIEVE 
The Creed: of the True 
Teacher ~ 


WHY WE MUST LOVE LIFE 
What does the true teacher think of 


A man who loves children, and who 


CORAL REEF MYSTERY 


— 


Decamber 20, 


Work ofa Million Little 
/ ~~ Colonies’ . 
A NATURALIST'S BOOK- 
KEEPING IN SAMOA 


From a Professor's Chalr : 
Round the shores of Samoa, in the 


Pacific, there are many fringin 

which grow out like eieat shelves ae 
the sea. They are composed of the 
stone-hard lime shells or skeletons of 


rm great 


The coral polyps, never to be called 


insects, capture the lime in solution 
from the sea-water and deposit it in a 
changed form around their soft bodies. 


I believe in boys and girls, the men] A big block can grow about an inch in 


I believe in the curse of ignorance, 


teaching, and the joy of serving others. 
I believe in wisdom as revealed in 


a printed book, in lessons taught, not 
so much by precept as by example, 
in ability to work with the hands as 
well as to think with the head, in 
everything that makes life lovely. 

I believe in beauty in the school- 
room, in the home, in daily life and 
in out-of-doors. 

I believe in laughter, in love, in 
faith, in all ideals and distant hopes 
that lure us on. 

I believe that every hour of every 
day we receive a just reward for all 
we are and all we do. 

I believe in the present and its 
opportunities, in the future and its 
promises, and in the divine joy of 
living. Amen 

To read this Creed is to feel that at 
last we are getting on the right road. 
Lessons are not a form of punishment. 
The future is not wage-earning. Life 
is not a hard duty. ; 

No: God gives us life as an experi- 
ment. We are to enjoy it and make 
the utmost and the best of it. 

If we love life as we love a game we 
shall take the sting out of its hardships, 
and get the very best out of all rewards. 
The secret is to love life. 

Love life as you love nothing else in 
the world. Love the mere thought that 
you are alive. , 

Then how easy everything will come 
to you—lessons, duties, work, troubles, 
difficulties ; yes, even death, when it 
comes. For to love Life is to know 
that Life is everlasting. And if it is 
everlasting, then everything is worth 
while, and perfection is the one great goal. 


ALL THE GOLD IN THE WORLD 

The present stock of gold in the world, 
according to the United States Mint, is 
£3,500,000,000, of which £3,485,000,000 
has been produced since the discovery 
of America in 1493. 

During the ten years up to January 1, 
1917, the annual production of gold in 
the world averaged {94,000,000, In 
1917 this fell to £87,000,000, and last 
year to £78,000,000. At the end of the 
war the total! value of gold in the United 
States was £1,000,000,000, rather more 
than a quarter of the world’s stock. In 
1912 there was in the United Kingdom 
£146,000,000. Today the stock in 
Britain cannot exceed £100,000,000, 


“THIEVES AT CHURCH 
There have been so many thefts from 
collection boxes in Hertfordshire 
churches that the police advise collect- 
ing boxes beneath the floor, with a pipe 
leading from the slot to the box. 


a year, and the large ones are dangerous 
to navigation. Dr. Alfred G. Mayer 
has been making very interesting 
measurements and computations. 


The Coral Colonies | 

In April 1917 he uprooted a number 
of blocks and weighed them. After 
marking them with numbered brass tags 
he put them carefully back on the reef 
and left them to grow for another year. 

In 1918 he weighed them again, and 
was able to tell how much solid lime. 
stone a particular block can make in a 
year. He then counted the coral. 
colonies on a number of squares on the 
reef-flat, each square 24 feet a side, and 
arrived at the result that on a given area 
of 2,550,000 square fcet there were about 
a million coral-colonies, making about 
847,000 -pounds of coral every year. 

Now, one might think that the reef- 
flat would soon grow out of the water, 
but while it is growing outwards into the 
sea, the shoreward flat is declining. 

There is the other side of the account. 
The breakers smash off pieces of the 
growing corals, and the skeletons are 


How the coral reefs grow round the island 


ground into sand, and washed away. 
About 100,000 pounds are lost from 
the reef every year in this way. . 

In the second place, there are on the 
same area of reef-flat about 290,000 
sea-cucumbers, sausage-like animals with 
five feathery tentacles around their 
mouth. Asa child might dip one finger 
after another into treacle and put it 
into its mouth, so the sea-cucumber 
plunges one tentacle after another into 
the coral sand and then into its mouth. 

In this strange way it feeds on small 
living and dead creatures, and the lime 
is dissolved by the acid digestive juice 
of the food-canal, so that it passes into 
the sea in solution again. The coral- 
polyp captures lime-salts dissolved in 
the sea-water; the sea-cucumber dis- 
solves lime fragments and small shelis 
in its food-canal and restores it in solu- 
tion to the sea. So the world goes round. 


A Year’s Amazing Work 
Now, the sea-cucumbers on the reef- 
flat referred to destroy about 2,900,000 
pounds of lime-sand in a year, and thus 
it is that while the recf extends outwards 
from the shore, the shoreward flat is not 
rising, but dwindling. As it goes on 
declining, however, the currents which 
break off the pieces of coral will lessen. 
What the book-keeping brings out |s 
that as the reef-flat declines the causé 
which destroy it diminish, so that in the 
course of time a balance will probably 
be struck between the income side of the 
account which adds limestone to the 
reef, and the expenditure side which 
takes away limestone from the reef. d 
the dwindling were to go on withou 
check, the fringing reef would become 
a barrier-reef, separated from the shore 
by a channel. j. AT. 
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STORY. OF THE 
- HOLLY BUSH 


Leaves that Protect 
Themselves 


CIVIL WAR IN BIRDLAND 


By Our Country Correspondent 


All of us this week take some interest 
im the country and its natural objects, 
for, unless we live in the heart of a town, 
we are on the look-out for the berried 
holly and mistletoe. 

Ft is not for man’s pleasure alone, how- 


OUR FATHER, WHO ART IN HEAVEN... . 


The Lord’s Prayer set to Music for the Children’s Newspaper by Alicia Adelaide Needham 


ov 
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Thy king -dom come, Thy will be done ‘om 


=— 
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ever, that these things grow, and if the Tr 
weather is at all cold the birds are keen 
rivals for the berries. Botlr plants form ee eS es —— 
‘a useful reserve larder for the birds that —#—_ 24-2 _ 2 i = 3 oa 
yemain with us during the winter. But — 65 ae: Raioes : Ra 
when the winter is mild and there is eaith, As it is in hea - ven. Give us this day our dai - ly bread, And for - give us our trea - pase~es, As. 
plenty of other food, the berries remain ta i 
jon the trees at the Christmas season, ae = a Pl 

Leaf’s Spiny Armament qe® rd 

Rabbits are very fond of holly bark, mp —= 

and doa great dealofdamage. Ifit were 6 


not for these destructive little creatures a oe 
there would be far more holly-trees, 

The spines on the leaves show that 
they are good to eat, or they would not 
be protected; and it is interesting to 
note that when the holly-tree grows 
high, out of the reach of browsing ani- 
mals, the upper leaves are generally 
without the spiny armament. 

Both holly and mistletoe are the sole 
British representatives of their respec- 
tive families, though they have many 
relations that grow in warmer climates. 
‘After a severe winter or two mistletoe 
becomes far more common and widely 
distributed than after a warm spell, for, | 
though the birds prefer other food, in 
hard times they are glad to eat the 
mistletoe berries, and thus disseminate 
the seed far and wide. 


“RIN Yeo =i 
es ge we ae 


: bd =f “O- 
we for-give them that tres - pass a - gainst 


. ge e => 
_ Dainty British Orchids Pedal ‘Pedal ‘Pedal 
_ It is an interesting pastime just now 
to search able and legerow, and see 2 eran =x, Lt igee ee #. 
how many plants we can identify without =e —3—— a2 9 { 
the aid of their blossoms. To the unob- ap pp ee ! 


servant a stretch of country may consist 
merely of turf, but a close examination 
by a nature lover will reveal many 
plants which are well worth knowing. 
For instance, the dainty bec orchis and 
the early spider orchis should be looked 
for, and we may at this time collect a} 
specimen for growing in the garden with- 
out injury to the plant. The process of 


Thine is the kingdom, The pow’r aud the glo- ry, For ev - er and ov-cr. A - men, 
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thinning out rather improves the pros- —- _ 
pect of a wild plant; it is the wholesale fa aS Ped. Ped, Pedal £ 
rooting up of beautiful specimens in a = es 

summer time that is so ruinous to our "Pedal Fedal 


native flora. 

A very common object of the country- 
side at this time of the year is the empty 
Shell of the common snail, and as the 
markings on different specimens vary 
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MAN AND THE DOG 
A Legend of Our Faithful Friend 


fanry The universe moves to order like a[ | 
on . . 
C24 clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY} ICI 


greatly they are well worth collecting. 


Fierce Little Robin 


In birdland the chaffinches may be 


seen in flocks, many of them visitors 
that have come to us for the winter ; 
and very attractive little birds they are. 
The silence of the countryside is broken 
just now by the song of the marsh tit. 
The robin, too, is carolling very pret- 
tily at Christmas, and we are able to 
appreciate its song much better than in 
summer, when it is lost in the general 
concert. The music is tender and 
plaintive, and suggests a very meek and 
Innocent creature, but this is quite a 
false reputation, for, in proportion to its 
size, there is scarcely a fiercer little 
creature in the land. Parents and chil- 
dren fight to the bitter end, and there is 
no doubt that the parents eventually 
succumb to the onslaughts of their Xoune: 
as old age enfeebles them. Ro! 


THE ANGRY WITNESS 
It is best to keep calm. A witness 
who was very angry in a London court 
the other day, trying to tell the magis- 
trate how a dog had bitten him, burst 
“out that his enemy was a wicked, wild, 
white-haired, wire-haired terrier | 


4 and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature's time-table next week, 
Siven for London from December 21. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Wednesday Friday 

8 Sam. 8 6am 8 7 a.m. 
3.51 p.m 3.52p.m. 3.53 p.m. 
21am 9 23am 9.56 am. 
3.23 p.m. 6.t7 p.m. 8.32 p.m. 
1.30p.m. 3.19p.m. 4.28 p.m. 


Sunrise «= 
Sunset . 
Moonrise — 
Moonset .» 
High Tide . 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Collect all decaying substances in 
heaps for manure. Improve by the 
addition of slaked lime and soot, and 
by turning and mixing cause fermenta- 


tion before being put on the greund. 


Draw earth to the stems of beans that 
are a little above ground, to protect 
them; another sowing of early hardy 
kinds may be made. 

Re-gravel walks wherever necessary. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Wipes. del eae: 
La fée Un appareil Va beuilloire 
photographique 
Marguerite lit un cont@ de fécs, 
Paul a un appareil photographique, 
Je mets la bouilloire sur le feu. 


SONNET 


Sous la mousse et sous les roseaux, 
L’avez-v.. _ parfois rencontrés, 
La petite source ignorée, 

Connuc a peine des oiseanx ? 


De ses invisibles réseaux 

Nul ne suit la trame azurée ; 

Nul ne s’informe ot vont ses caux 
Dans la forét désaltérée,. 


Longtemps elle court sans dessein ; 
Un jour, on Jui creuse un bassin ; 
Lecteur, vous achevez lhistoire } 


A travers bois ma source fuit ; 

Elle est humble et fait peu de bruit ; 

Mais elle est pure: on peut y boirc, 
EvGENE MANUEL 


The dog differs trom all animals by 
choosing man as his friend, and loving 
to work with and tor him. Horses have 
taithfulness and pride in duty. and 
pleasure in companionship, but their 
sense of fellowship is far less eager than 
that of the dog’s. 

The old legends, in trying to explain 
this bond between the dog and man, 
say that:shortly after the creation of 
the world, a great chasm began to oper 
slowly in the ground, separating all 
animals on the one side of it from man 
on the other side. None of the animals 
seemed to care except the dog, but the 
dog was bitterly distressed. 

Coming to the edge of the widening 
chasm, it implored man by whines and 


gestures not to let their companionship 


be broken. 

Touched by its devotion, man called 
to it to come across, and at the risk of 
its life it leapt the yawning gulf and just 
reached the edge, where he grasped its 
paws, and, as he drew it into safety, 
said, ‘‘ You shall for ever be my friend.” 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE R 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe” 


CHAPTER 33 
i The Pit 


HOUGH black as ink, the face 
was not in the least like 
that of the ordinary African 
negro, with flat nose and blubber 
lips. This man’s nose was almost 
as well-shaped as an Arab’s, his 
forehead fairly high, and his lips 
rather thin than thick. 


It was the hideous air of cunning 
and cruelty marked on_ every 
feature that made the face so 
repulsive.” The eyes, set deep 
in their sockets, gleamed in the 
faint light like those of some 
dangerous wild beast, while the 
upper lip, drawn back and twitch- 
ing slightly, showed two rows 
of teeth filed to points as sharp 
as the fangs of an alligator. 


Cyril lay still! as a mouse. His 
eyes were fixed on the horror, 
and he hardly breathed. 

Some seconds passed; then the 

head drew down and_ vanished 
behind the long, leathery leaves 
as silently as it had appeared. 
- Still Cyril did not stir, and he 
and Tim cowered side by side, 
without moving or speaking, strain- 
ing their ears for some sound. 

There was none. Not the 
slightest rustle broke the utter 
stillness of the forest. 

At last Cyril turned to Tim. 

“ Did we dream it ?’’ he asked, 
in a breathless whisper. 

“We cudn't,” was the answer. 
“°Tig not in the mind of either 
wan of us to picture up a face 
like that. My blood’s still cold 
in my veins from seeing it!” 

Cynil shivered. 

“ It was ghastly |” he answered, 
in the same low tone. “ Tim, are 
those the savages to whom Kent 
is going to hand Stella ? ”’ 

“J'd think shame to lave a 
dog to the mercies of a thing 
like that,’ Tim answered gravely. 
“‘ Did he see us, think you?” 

‘Just what I was wondering. 
1 hope he didn’t.” 

“Maybe he’s watching us_ this 
minnit. I tell ye, Masther Cyril, 
‘tis not healthy here, where him 
and his fellows may be crawling 
around us. Let's be geiting out 0’ 
the wood on to ground where we 
can kape a watch over ourselves.” 

“The sooner, the better,” agreed 
Cyril. ‘‘ We must be quick, too. 
It's getting darker every minute. 
Keep your rifle ready,’’ he whis- 
pered, as he rose quietly to his 
feet. ‘ You watch out in front; 
I'll have an eye behind, and don't 
make a-sound if you can help it.” 

Tim nodded, and they started 
back up the slope. 

Presently Tim stopped. 

“I'm off the thrack,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘’Tis too dark to see 
the way we came.” 

“Keep on up the hill,” said 
Cyril. “ We're bound to get out 
of the wood sooner or later.” 

Again they went on. It was a 
slow business. Between the huge 
trunks which towered upwards 
into the night the undergrowth 
grew thick as an English hedge. 
Great vines and creepers hung 
from tree to tree. Often the 
growth was too matted to pass, 
and they had to go back in order 
to find a way round. 7 

A minute later they pulled up 
short. Right in front a twig 
had cracked with a report that, 
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in this utter silence, sounded loud 
as a pistol shot. 

“ The nigger!’ hissed Tim. 

“Tt may be a wild animal,” 
whispered back Cyril. 

“Wild bastes move soft. 
your gun ready.” 

They waited a little. In the 
silence Cyril could hear his own 
heart beating. All was quiet, and, 
after a bit, he spoke in Tim's ear. 

“We'll go round a bit—this 
way.” 

He stole on again. By this time 
it was almost pitch dark, and, 
since the great trees shut off the 
sky, they had no landmark—not 
even stars to guide them. 

Presently Cyril found he was 
going. down-hill, not up. He 
stopped again. 

“I'm thinking we’re lost,’’ said 
Tim. 

“ Tt looks like it,”’ Cyril answered. 
“It may be just a dip. -Let’s 
push on a bit and sce.’’ 


They did push on, but only to 
find that they were undoubtedly 
going down-hill. They turned 
again and retraced their steps. The 
last glimmer of light had gone. They 
kept stumbling over the cable-like 
creepers; thorns caught and tore 
their clothes. The farther they 
went, the thicker grew the jungle. 


Cyril tried hard to keep his 
nerves steady and his head clear, 
but every now and thén a wave of 
panic swept over him. | 

He and Tim had had two very 
hard days. They were desperately 
tired, as well as hungry and 
thirsty, and the fix in which they 
found themselves was enough to 
try the strongest nerves, 


Blundering through the inky 
gloom, they suddenly found them- 
selves on a path. It was very 
narrow—not more than eighteen 
inches wide—a sort of furrow cut 
a foot or so deep in the stiff, 
clayey soil. , 

Cyril stooped and felt it with 
his hands. 

“It’s a path, Tim; a nigger 
path! Shall we follow it?” 

‘“Yis, but which way ? One way 
will lade us to the village o’ thim 
saw-teeth fellers, and maybe the 
other will take us up the hill.”’ 


Cyril looked up and down and 
all around, but the giant trees 
cut off all sight of the sky. He 
had not the faintest notion which 
way to turn. 

‘Let's try the right,” he said. 

“*Wan’s as good as the other. 
Come on, thin!” 


There was no room ‘for two 
abreast, and Cyril was leading the 
way when, without the slightest 
warning, the ground gave under 
him, and, before he could do 
anything to save himself, he 
pitched forward and dropped 
through a thin coating of crackling 
sticks into a black chasm below. 


“Look out, Tim!’ he yelled, 
as he fell. 


But the warning was too late. 
Tim had followed him into the pit. 


CHAPTER 34 
Trapped ! 


Crt came down on all fours, on 
soft wet clay. Tim, pitchin 
on top of him, knocked him flat, aad 
for a moment he was half stunned. 

“‘ Are ye hurrt at all? ” he heard 
Tim exclaim anxiously. 


Kape 


quite all right, Tim. But where 
are we?” 


swered Tim. 
torch handy ? ” 


moment later the bright flash of 
his electric torch shone on their sur- 
roundings and showed that they 


nine or ten feet deep and about 
five feet square. The sides were 


broken roof through which they 
had fallen. . 


a pit trap,’’ said Cyril bitterly. 
‘And we've walked into it like 
a couple of sheep.” 


the betther,”’ replied Tim, with a 
plucky attempt at cheerfulness. 
“If 1 heave ye updo ye think ye 
can catch hould of the top edge?” . 


grimly, and, fixing the torch in 
the clay, he climbed on Tim’s 
shoulders. 
for the top when he stopped short 
and nearly fell 
straight down upon him were a 
pair of eyes. 


showed that they belonged to the 
same evil-looking negro whom they 
had seen watching from behind the 
bush. Behind him, Cyril caught a 
glimpse of other tall, dark, shadowy 
figures. 


It was too 
monkey the black. man swooped, 
caught Cyril by both arms and 
whipped him up. 


pening, reached for his rifle which 
was leaning against the wall of the 
pit. Before he could lift it a heavy 
net was flung down upon him, 
tangling him in its meshes, and 
while he 
to free himself, the man who had 
flung it leaped lightly down, and 
caught and pinioned him. 


ducted in absolute silence and with 
the most extraordinary speed. A\l- 
most before the boys knew what 
had happened, their hands were 
tied behind them, and they were 
being marched rapidly along the 
path, which was lit by the glare ofa 
torch carried by one of the negroes. 


tall figures of their captors, and 
showed them to be all of the same 
type—tall men, black-skinned, yet, 
like their leader, 
Arab in feature. 


. And, though none were quite so| Hc pointed. ‘‘ That’s what they 
dreadful as the first, to Cyril all] mean to do with us,” he said 
seemed to radiate the . same] hoarsely. ‘‘ Tim, don’t you under- 


atmosphere of evil. 


nightmare that Cyril could hardly 
believe it to be real. 
brain 
the situation. 


downhill, 
time lights twinkled through the 
trees, and they came out into a 
good-sized clearing, in which stood 
a number of- huts with conical 
roofs, looking like large bee-hives. 


were thrust, and the entrance was 
closed by poles crossed and lashed 
with leather thongs. 
ing one man on guard at the door, 
the rest vanished into other huts, 
and the two boys were left alone in 


than when those Touaregs were 
charging down on us. We'll sleep 
on it, and tomorrow perhaps we 
can find a way out.” 

“* Here’s leaves by the wall,”’ said 
Tim. ‘“ Lie down now. Sure, me 
eyes is shutting in spite of meself.” 

The two were, indeed, absolutely 
played out. But they were not 
fated to get their sleep just yet. 
A torch glared again, and pres- 
ently an elderly, repulsive-looking 
hag was ushered in by a fierce- 
looking guard armed with a spear. 
She carried a large wooden platter 
filled with some steaming mixture 
which smelt remarkably good. 

The woman laid the dish down 
and left. The guard motioned the 
boys to eat. 

‘Smells all right,’’ said Cyril. 
“And they’re hardly likely to 
try poisoning us. It would be so 
much casier to knock us on the 
head. I'mn famishing, so here goes.”’ 

“I'm wid ye,” said Tim. ‘‘ We'll 
slape the betther for it.” 

Each took up a wooden spoon 
and tucked in. The stew, which 
was made of meat, green mealies, 
red pepper and yams, was quite 
excellent, and they finished it to 
the last mouthful. ‘Their grisly 
guardian watched them eat, and 
to their astonishment actually 
grinned approvingly. Then he went 
off, the door was made fast again, 
and the two were left alone. 

There was no more talk that 
night. They were both so done 
they just dropped back on their 
bed of leaves, and knew nothing 
else until the morning sun, shining 
through the hurdled door, roused 
them from their slumbers. 

Cyril rubbed his eyes and sat up. 
The hot rays blazing down on the 
clearing showed it to be about an 
acre in extent and to contain some 
thirty huts. Several women, look- 
almost as evil as the men, were 
squatting at a little distance watch- 
ing the hut. It came to Cyril 
that they looked like wild beasts 
licking their lips in prospect of 
a feed. Seeing the prisoners were 
awake, the guard signed to one of 
the women, who went off and came 
back with bananas, boiled mealie 
porridge and milk in a calabash. 
It was quite a decent breakfast. 

“Sure, they’re not going to 
starve us—that’s one good thing,”’ 
observed Tim. ‘I wonder what 
they'll be doing wid us?” 

Cyril did not answer at once. 
His eyes were fixed on something 
hanging in the thick shade of a large 
tree opposite. He turned to Tim, 
and his face was oddly white and 
strained. 


“‘ N-no—only a bit bruised. I'm 


“'Tis a kind of a well,” an- 
“Have ye your 


Cyril felt in his pocket, and a 


were at the bottom of a pit some 


perpendicular. Above was the 


“Well! This is no well, but 


“Thin the soonér we get out 


“Vil try, anyhow,” replied Cyril 


He was reaching up 


back. Looking 


The light striking up from below 


“Drop mc, Tim!” he hissed. 
late. Quick as a 


Tim, when he saw what was hap- 


struggled desperately 


The whole operation was con- 


Its crimson light shone on the 


more or less 


stand? They are cannibals.” 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What is Pairing? An _ ar- 
rangement by which, 1f a member 
of one of the chief parties in the 
Honse of Commons desires to 
be absent, he finds a member of 
the other party who also desires 
to be away, and both arrange to 
be absent at exactly the samc 
time, so that neither side suffers 
when votes are taken. 


What is a Mandamus? Man- 
damus is the Latin for ‘‘ We 
command,” and is the term 
for a writ from a superior court 
of law to an inferior court, a 
corporation, or a person, order- 
ing them to do something within 
their official duties, as, for 
example, to deliver certain 
epee or admit a person to an 
‘office, and so on. 


Who was Machiavelli? Ma- 
chiavelli was an Italian states- 
man born in the 15th centu 
at Florence, who wrote a boo 
called ‘“‘ The Prince,’ in which 
he justified political cunning on 
the part of rulers to maintain 
their authority over the ruled. 
Such principles have since been 
known as Machiavellian. 


The whole thing was so like a 


His tired 
could not grapple with 


The path now turned definitely 
and in a very shott 


Into one of these Cyril and Tim 


Then, leav- 


their dark prison. 
CHAPTER 35 
The Horror of It 


Fo the moment Cyril gave way to 
despair. “ Trapped like twosilly 
children!’ he muttered thickly. 


“Ah, now, what's the matther 
wid ye? ’’ returned the unconquer- 
able Tim. ‘‘ Sure, we're alive and 
no bones broken, and a dry place 
to slape in. Don’t be looking for 
throuble. Let’s take a nap, and 
thin we'll be able to think what's 
best to be done about it.” : 

Tim’s brave words pulled Cyril 
together again. “You're right, 
Tim. After all, we’re no worse off 


JLNEE-DEEP, she waded in the bum 


She sang yon song the whole night 


The linen that would wrap the dead 


She stood with dripping hands 


W HEN James I. of Scottand set 


years ago, to spend Christmas at 
Perth, an old Highland Spae- 
wife met him at the Water 0 
Leith, and told him how the 
Banshee had foretold his death, 


and he scorned the idea of danger, 
Was he not going to Blackfriars 
Monastery, which he had built ? 
And was not Sir Robert Stewart, 
his chamberlain, seeing that all 
was safe? The moat surround- 
ing the monastery was deep ; 
its drawbridge well guarded: 
the locks in the house were of the 
strongest ; why then should he 
fear ? 


months. Then, one dark night 
in February three hundred armed 
men, led by Graham, the king's 
most powerful enemy—and the 
secret friend of the king's cham- 
berlain — quietly 
Blackfriars. 
laid at a convenient spot, and 
over these the soldiers passed. 


them that every lock in the 
house had been tampered with. 
The enemy within, Sir Rober: 
Stewart, had seen to that! 


well. 
been spending a merry evening 
with the king had gone; only 
the queen and her ladies were 
with him, 
sounded. 


the royal party, and he led the 
men ‘to the door. 
the others, had been spoiled 
Yet when they pushed, it did not 
open. 
still the door held. Graham. 
impatient to'get at his victim. 
came himself, and, with a mighty 
push from his shoulder, forced 
the door. 


and the door swung wide—th: 
bar which kept out the king's 
murderers was no bar of iron oF 
steel, but a girl's soft, while arm. 


Five-Minute Story 


THE BAR. 


The Banshee, robed in green. 


long, 
And washed the linen clean. 


She beetled on a Stone ; 


blood-red, 
Low singing all alone. 


out from Holyrood, many 


But James was a brave man 


All was safe. 
And all seemed safe for two 


approached 
Planks had been 


The torches they carried showed 


They had timed their visit 
The gentlemen who had . 


when the alarm 


Graham knew where to find 


Its lock, like 


They pushed again, and 


There wasa snap, a faint moan, 


She had thrust it into the 


staple of the door, and had kept 
it there till it snapped ! 


Surely there is no finer oF 


braver deed in all the records ol 


the house to which this git! 


belonged, for her name we 


Katherine Douglas, a descendaat 
of the brave Douglas who wa 
killed carrying the heart of 
Robert Bruce to the Holy Land. 
The sad part of the story © 
that her brave deed was all 
vain, for James was taken and 
murdered that night, even as the 
Highland spae-wife had foretold. 
The green-robed Banshee sang 
her ceric song as she washed the 
shroud by the Waters 0’ Leith 


~~ 
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n Xmas Comes but Once a Yea 


- The Rain Falls 
‘TRE rain it falleth every day 


“DF MERRYMAN 


Port: “No, the editors never 
burn my poems.” 
Friend: ‘* How is that? ” 
et Poet : “ I write them on sheets of 
waters : asbestos.” 
<2 g Q 12} 
The Zoo That Never Was 


fellah, 
But more upon the just, because 
The unjust steals the just’s 
umbrella. 


© 13] 

Wun is a sheep like ink? 
When it is in a pen. 
a fa ic) 
AV 


chbishop Damoeta of Mainz 
‘sent a gift to Alcuin, a famous poet 
monk, which Alcuin acknowledged 
in this quaint old riddle. 

.A beast has sudden crept into my 


A beast’ of wonder, who two heads 
has got, ; 
And yet the beast has only one 


jaw! i 
Twice three times ten of horrid 
teeth it has. 
He ood grows always on this body 


mine ; 
Not flesh, not fruit. It eats not 
with its teeth, 
It drinks not. Its open mouth 
shows no decay. 
Tell me, Damoeta dear, what beast 
is this ? 
What was it the archbishop sent to 
Alcuin ? Answer next week: 


The Woosher 
JHE Woosher isn’t pretty ; 
But we won’t blame him—eh ? 
We will extend our pity, 
’Cos he was born that way. 
Qa 


a of 
Is Your Name Studd ? 
Tuils is really the same name as 
Stead, and is the old word for 
a place or dwelling. One of your 
ancestors was, no doubt, referred to 
as the man who lived in such and 
such a stead, and eventually the 
name for a house became his name 
and descended to you. 
o C) : 
How to Keep. Awake 
A DARING young fellow named 
At ines t pudding 
2 suet pu and cake, 
With lobster and toffee, 


ia} 0 - 
What Nationality ? 
You name me once, and I am 


And pickles and coffee ; famed 
He managed to keep wide awake. | _ For deeds of noble daring ; 
1] ic] io But name me twice and I am found 
A Budding Artist In savage customs sharing. 5 
A WOOD-ENGRAVER was boasting }- Answer next wel: 
of his skill. 8 Q i) 
“ Ah,” said the man to whom he | ANSWER TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE 
was talking, “I could draw on woud Topsy-Turvy Arithmetie 
at a very early age. When a mere} XIX. 1 taken leaves XX. 
child I once drew a small cartload Is Your Name Here? 


The puzzle names in No. 35, 
omitted on November 22, were 
Peter and Winnie. 


of turnips over a wooden bridge. 
The people of the village noticed 
me. I drew their attention.” 


Jacko Minds the Baby 
Motes Jacko was going out marketing. “ Jacko,” she 

called out, “ come and amuse Baby till I come back. 

Now, take care of him and see he doesn’t get into mischief.” 

Jacko nodded and threw down his book, and directly the door 

shut, he said: “‘ Now then, young shaver, what shall we do?” 

“ Play horses,” replied Baby. 

“ Right-o!” sang out Jacko. 

He put on the reins, and down he went on his hands and 

knees, while Baby climbed on his back ; and off they went. 

Baby laughed with glee. He tugged at the reins and slashed 
_. his whip till Jacko began to think it time to protest. But 

~ suddenly Baby pulled him up and demanded that Jacko 
should be an elephant. ; 

“Want to be higher, eh?” asked Jacko. 

Baby nodded. So Jacko took up a chafr and tied it to 
his back, and stooped 
while his little brother 
scrambled into it. Then 
off they went again. 

For a little while Baby 
screamed with delight, but 
presently he grew so sus- 
*! piciously quiet that Jacko 

' wondered. 

Then the door opened 
and in came his mother. 

“You wicked boy!” she 
exclaimed, as she caught 
sight ofthe chair. “‘ You'll 
break the child’s back! And 
just look what he’s got!” 

Jacko looked round. 
There was the young gentle- 
man calmly eating his way through a large jar of raspberry 
jam, which he had reached down from the kitchen shelf. 

Jacko roared. It was just what he would have done himself. 
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Upon the just and unjust 


; ery Old Riddle 
Moy a thousand years ago 


] « He meant to let her take us, and he thought she’d give him 


It 
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>, Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 


Hoity and Molly have run away. from a grumpy aunt to 
find their mother and father. They meet a tramp, and‘later 
a gipsy boy who locks them in his caravan. Ye : { 

) 


CHAPTER 11 


i Sou !” Hoity beckoned excitedly. ‘‘ Lock here!” 

Molly peeped between the curtains, and there was 
Moses at the edge of the ground on which the caravans stood, 
whistling, with his hands in his peckets; and, just beyond, 
the tramp was lurching up the read with his shabby coat 
buttoned tight round him. 

“You see!’’ whispered Hoity. “Moses will tell him 
he’s got us locked up in here!” 

“Oh, Hoity! What will be do to us?” 

Hoity was too anxious to listen to her, but he began to. 
feel happier as the tramp shuffled slowly past, and Moses only 
stared at him, and went on whistling. 

“T made sure——”’ Hoity broke off, suddenly excited 
again. For they saw Moscs stoop, pick up a big clump of 
mud, and aim it so carefully that it stuck with a plop om the 
tramp’s neck, and knocked his hat off. 

He sprang round in a fury; but Moses was looking in the 
opposite direction, with his hands in his pockets, whistling. 

But this did not deceive the tramp. 


r, But When it Comes it Brings Good Cheer 


Who Was He? ee 


Aer the middie of the 18th 

century a smalf{,~ delicate 
‘boy was sent by his father to the 
Grammar School at Hull. His 
health was poor, andi his little 
body so feeble that he afterwards 
expressed his thankfulness that 
-he was not barn. in less civilised 
‘times, when it would have been 
thought impossible to rear so 
delicate a child. 

Unlike his body, however, his 
‘mind was keen and vigorous, anc 
he made good headway with his 
studies, 

When he was nine his father 
died, and he went for a time to 
stay with an uncle in London. 
Then his mother sent him to 
school in Yorkshire, and his great 
social talents made him very 
popular. He far outstripped the 
other boys of his form in English 
composition,and at the age of 14 
}sent a letter to the editor of a 
| newspaper on a scandalous abuse 
| of the rights of man, the removal 

of which afterwards became his 
| great life-work. 
He grew to be a famous philan- 
| thropist, and was first set on the 
path of generosity by a relative 
vho gave him a big money 
present, with the injunction that 
"part of it should be given to the 
|| poor. This incident, he after- 
wards said, had a great deal to 
with the forming of his 
character. 
At 19 he went to Cambridgs 
}) University, where he did well, 
| although the death of his father 
} had made tim rich, and wealth 
laid him open to temptations. 

He next went to London, and 
became very popular in high 
| 


Molly and Hoity peeped between 
he curtains 


| 


{a lump.of mud at 
ie tramp 


cia) and intellectual circles ; 
ind soon afterwards entercd 
Parhament, torming an insepar- 
ible friendship with a man who 
| was to-become one of the greatest 
statesmen England haspreduced. 

Largely through this man’s 
= | Support he was abke to bring his 
|| | life’s work to a triumphant con- 
clusion. The two young men 
| | spent much timo together, and 
} ) when his friend became Prime 

| Minister, he, tog, might have 
| held high office; but he chose 
rather to champion the op- 
pressed. 

It was with the strong eycour- 
agement given by his friend that 
the young philanthropist made 
his great decision; and. now 
no name stands highcr in 
the glorious annals of a free 
humanity. 

He died at the age of 73,4 
few days after 
the final crown | 
| had been placed 
‘upon his work |, 
in the House 
of Commons, 
and he was}: 
buried in West- dis 
minster Abbey § 
with all the Iac@aSE 
honours of a public funeral. Eere 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
: Last Week's Name - Sir Themas More 


He ducked under the tramp's arm 


under his arm, and ran, laughing, across the waste ground, 
out of sight behind the caravans, with the tramp after him. 

Suddenly a big motor-car came toot-toot-tuoting by, with |. 
Aunt Humpty sitting stiffly behind the chauffeur. 

Hoity and Molly clutched each other, and Molly held Rags 
by the nose to keep him from barking, till she had glided 
safely on and round the curve towards home. 

“ That’s what Moses was waiting for!” gasped Hoity. 


something. It was lucky for us he threw that mud at the 
tramp, and got driven away in time.” 

“What are we to do? ” asked Molly. “ We can’t get out.” 

“We will presently,” said Hoity, his sharp eyes glancing 
round the little room. “ But we want to get ready first. 
Aunt is sure to have told people to look out for a boy and 
girl, and to stop them. So you'll have to be a boy. “Then 
when they see two boys they won’t think it’s us.” 

“ But how can I, Hoity?” exclaimed Molly. 

“Easy,” said Hoity. ‘‘ We shall just have to cut your hair 
off, and then there’s everything you want in that corner 
there. Can’t you see it?” 

More next weck 
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The famous bronze horses of St. Mark's, 
in Venice, which were removed for 
safety, being restored. See page three 


A thrilling scene in London — Actors 
risking their lives on the top of a tall 
building for an exciting new film 


A baby aeroplane—The new Crow machine that will fly 65 miles an hour, 
will pack up small, and costes no more than a motor-cycle and side-car 
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‘awarded the bronze medal. 
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~ FLYING OUT OF WINTER INTO SUMMER 


THREE MEN & A DOG All Clear for 1920 -____ NORTH SEA BRIGANDS 


Remarkable Adventures Seal Ho! in the Wash 


in a Pit Shaft WHY FISHERMEN CAST THEIR 
MEDALS FOR HEROES OF PEACE NETS IN VAIN 


Whoever does a brave and kind deed ' ‘ 
that stirs the hearts of all who hear of it ey eer Secs eee 
is doing good in a wider way than he 
knows, for he is kindling a love of 
bravery and kindness every where. 

That will be the effect of a plucky 
and kind action of three men of Badde- 
ley Ensor, in Warwickshire, revealed 
by that-fine institution, the R.S.P.C.A. 

William Charles King and Alfred 
Deakin were taking a walk with three 
other men one Sunday morning last 
autumn when, in passing near a disused 
mine shaft, they heard a dog howling 
pitifully, and traced the sounds. 

Down the shaft, forty yards deep, 
lay the dog, and its cries did not appeal 
to the men in vain. Most of them were | 
miners, and miners are usually fond ot 

| 


Seals in unprecedented . .numbers 
swarm in the Wash, and fishermen fisii in 


nothing bigger than shrimps. 
business, and have fished the seas without 
theaid of nets. Like human fishers they 
have taken when and where they could, 
and fortune has favoured them. 
Presumably the flippered adventurers 
are the common seals, which come to the 
south-west and north coasts of England, 
and to the coasts of Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. We have also the harp seal 
(rarely), the ringed seal. (sometimes), 
ies pie bearded seal (perhaps once-in half 
acentury), the grey sea! (tairly numer 
ows at times), ene an oceasional school 
of hooded, - bladdér-nosed, scals itt 


dogs, and they do not know what fear is 
when a good deed calls to them 


A Perilous Descent 

So Alfred, Deakin hadoa long rope tieti 
round his” waist and..was lowered, 
dangling, into the shafe¢otetich the Hor 
up, the rope being held by threc men 
outside the wooden fence around the 
shaft, while William Charles Wing lay 
face down on the ground inside the fence 
and Iet the rope slipslowly and steadily 
through his hands. 

In this way Deakin was Iet down till 
all the rope was used, and still the dog | 
was not reached. The rope was too short 
Nothing could be done but to haul 
Deakin up again. | | 


oe 


But when he was about seven yat _ == . 
from the top the rope suddenly smn THE BOYS OF THE YOUNG BRIGADE 


restricted areas 


| 
Black Sheep of the Sea ; 
Thesew. Wash « Seaeeestiny began 
Fathers, mothers, children,-and all ‘the 
relatives arg there, in such Swarms that 
| wen the tide is out, and they rest 
upon the sandbanks, they look at a 
distance for all the world like tlocks o! 
black sheep. 

The war kept fishermen within the 
three-mile limit for fear of submarines 
and out of great tracts of water for tear 
of mines, so that our tmshore waters 
became a fit place for seals to live in 

Previous!y they had bad times here 
for there was a price on their heads of 
ros. each, and it patd to hunt them down 


between the three men outside the fet hick C 13 q 
; ack Cornwell's Life in Three Chapters 
and King, now at the edge of the mine t. He becan asa factory boy, always late and always in trouble so that the fishe ee be tree tor m 

If King let go the rope Deakin would | 2 Suddenly his character changed. He had become a Scout. But they have had a five years’ respite 
fall to the bottom of the shaft and be | 3. He had learned to do his duty, and marched immortal into history. and have brought their babes from tat 
killed. [f he held on to the rope there, ; 7 nurseries to fatten in our waters, to the 
Bete oa Sioa Faia eR Tt ea NCE round a tuckshop window, hands in his pockets, he hung fishermen's sore ‘discontent. 
was a great likelihood that he would bi 
pulled over the edge into the shatt l Or ran to a row round the corner, or ran from the bell he had rung First Fist 

dge into t lhe an : 4 
both be killed. Or gaped at a game ot football, or chivicd a harmless cat— Britain's First Fishermen 
Up From the Depths {his king ina shirt and knickers, with his pole and his cow ay hat ! It is sad for the seals that they should 
But Kine wa: ‘ve eat But a trumpet sang from the meadows, and the city rang with a shout, be hunted in our waters. They fished 
Sut King was a very powerful man, these seas long before man did Chey 


And the boy leapt into his boyhood with the mag gical name of Scout ; 
Suddenly braced his body, suddenly found his soul, 
And vaulted to Eldorado at the end of a hefty pole: 


were here so long ago that thew remains 
have been found fossilised in the land 

Their ancestors roamed the world 
tour-footed; the seals took to the 


friend ; and, though the blood oozed 
from his fingers’ ends, he held his foot- 
hold and his man firmly. The three men | 


and the man suspended below was a 


to him men of glory who spoke of a goodly game, 


P ; esti. eae Fee eT || THERE came 
Be eaters cUKG? eater I Who told of a life in the ope n and the pride of a gallant fame ; waters, in course of time converted feet 
and, séizing- King’s end of the broken | And he gave them his soul and body to dis scipline, shape, and train, and legs into flippers, and flourished 
rope, relieved the strain for him, and | And they taught him the works of God and the use of a cockney brain. exceedingly. 
é from end to e ‘nd of the kingdom, from shore to shore of the coast, They are to be respected for the fact 


managed to pull Deakin up to the top 
ot the mine. 
The R.S.P.C.A. has now sent to both 


| that they developed fine brains, whereas 
} 
Deakin and King- the society’s H 


their ancestors on land perished for 
want of brains. But the seal remains a 
warm-blooded, air-breathing animal 
suckles its young as a cow suckles its 
calf, and is a devoted parent. Seals are 
the only land-haunting mammals which 
have dared to colonise the wide waters 
of frigid Antarctica. 

We wish it were possible for the Wash 
seals and fishermen to be partners, in- 
stead gf tivals to the dgath, E, A. B, 


Strong in their steadied thousands uprises a martial host. 

And the foe, when he comes, shall A : attled ee riven and put to rout 
By the flower of tomorrow's army—the lad who has learned to scout. 
medal, “Later, Thomas Smith, another 
miner, came with colliery apparatus for 
descending shafts, and fetched up the 
poor dog ; and Thomas Smith has been 


H:! ERE’s to the youth of England, boys of the young brigade, 
W ig m narched in their shirts and knickers, gallant and unafraid. 
Glory to these young lions, whelps of the anc ient breed, 
Mustering risk and radiant in the shadow of England’s need. 
Many a mighty hero who made our England great 
Smiles from the field of heaven, blessing the Fifth Estate. 
Here is the great assurance, herve is the certain sign— 


The heirs have claimed from the future their place in the nation’s linc 
Hakoid BEGBIE 


Unhappily, a fore-leg and a hind-leg of 
the dog were found to have been broken 
by the iall into the mine, and in kindness 


_it had to be destroyed. 


Le 


vain, Their nets frequently. bring m % 


The seals have been upon ‘their tawful : 


—— 
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FOUR MEN FLY > 
ACROSSTHE EARTH 


AMAZING RIDE OUT OF 
WINTER INTO SUMMER 


Over Deserts of Gold, Peaks 
of Ice, and Hills of Fire 


“AUSTRALIA TEN DAYS OFF” 


The diary of the greatest flight ever 
made by men is now to hand, and. we 
give a few quotations to show the ex- 
citing way in which Captain Ross Smith, 
with his brother and their two com- 
panions, flew across half the carth. 

They left England in winter fogs 
and arrived in the glory of the Aus- 
tralian summer. “ 

They left London on November 12 and 
landed on the Australian continent on 
December 10, their engines having 
worked magnificently for 11,000 miles. 

They flew over deserts ablaze with 
gold, over mountains buried in snow, and 
over volcanoes throwing out fire. 
nearly struck an island in the mist, and 
for days they flew through storms, some- 
times with their aeroplane encased in ice. 

At one place the way was cleared for 
them by convicts; at another place one of 
the mechanics held down the tail of the 
machine until it got a start, and jumped 
aboard as it began to fly; at another 
troops held the machine down. Through 
such excitements they achieved this 
great and immortal feat. 


Diary of the Flight 

When a ride like this is properly or- 
ganised, Australia will be only ten 
days away from London. 

The following extracts are from the 
captain’s diary of the journey. 

November 12, Channel clear. En- 
countered heavy cloud of snow at Etaples 
and climbed to 8000 ft. Intense cold ; 
instruments frozen, machine covered 
with ice; food too frozen to eat. Very 
relieved to see Lyons. Favofrable wind, 
but much time wasted avoiding storms. 

November 18, Sunshine all day. Alps 
looked very fine in sunlight. 

November 14. Yesterday at Pisa 
heavy rain, aerodrome under water. 
Got bogged ; spent day on machine. 

November 15. Bogged badly. Italian 
mechanics dug out machine; bogged 
again, but finally got out. Start sen- 
sational. Sergeant Bennett held tail 
down until machine working, then made 
running jump at rear cockpit, hauled 
aboard by Shiers as machine was leaving 
ground. Crew very wet, but cheerful. 


Troops Hold Down the Aeroplane 

November 16. Left Rome 9 a.m. 
Flew low over Vesuvius; very bumpy 
over mountains, machine falling several 
hundred feet at times. 

November 17. Rain all the way to 
Greece. Following coast, nearly hit 
small island in mist. : 

November 18. Low clouds made cross- 
ing Cretan mountains difficult. Had to 
fly through rain at 2000 ft. most of the 
way across the Mediterranean. Crossing 
took 24 hours. Struck African coast at 
Sollum ; flew to Cairo across desert. So 
far have taken 30 flying hours, mostly 
through storms. 

November 19. Left Cairo 10.30. 
Owing to heavy rain flew low to Jordan 
over Sea of Galilee, thence to Damascus. 

November 20. Delayed until 11. First 
rain since March. Ground getting sticky. 
Oiled tyres to stop mud sticking. and 
Icft. Met head wind and landed at 
Ramadie _ battlefield. Heavy gale. 
Turned out troops to hold machine ; 
anxious time for two hours, but Vimy 
weathered the storm. ; 

November 21. First good flying day 
of journey. Passed Garden of Eden. 

November 28, Left Basra 6.30; 


They |: 


Great interest by local inhabitants ; 
some had never seen an aeroplane. 
November 25. Left Karachi today 
7.40, arrived Delhi 4.30. During last three 
davs.have flown 25, hours, 1600 miles. 
December 2. Left Bangkok 7.0. Es- 
corted 50 miles by four Siamese machines. 
Met heavy monsoon. Necessary to fly 
500 ft. Almost blinded with rain, but 


impossible for landing. Worst fiving |: 


conditions ever encountered. The aero- 
drome at Singora is bad and stumpy. 


Had to land in a cross wind on a small | 
I Safely down with luck: |, 
Great interest of population in secing 


dry patch. 


their first aeroplane. Decided that we 
could not reach Singapore without more 
petrol, Wired Petroleum Company, 


| Time-Table of the Greatest 


Flight Ever Made 


This is the time-record of the first flight 
to Australia, in which Captain Ross Smitlr. 
won the £10,000 prize. 


Date. Miles 
.Nov.12(9.10a.m.} 
. Nov. 12 600 
. Nov. 13 1050 
. Nov. 15 1225 
-Nov. 16 1560 
.Nov. 17 1960 
Nov, 18 2600 
. Nov. 19g 3020 
. Nov. 3500 
. Nov. 3750 
. Nov. 4400 
Karachi (India) ..Nov. 4920 
Delhi oe ee) ee Nov. 5000 
Allahabad . «Nov. 5979 
Calcutta ‘.. . «Nov. 430 
Rangoon (Burma)..Nov. 7230 
Bangkok (Siam) ..Dec. 7620 
Singapore oe 6 Dec. 8620 
Walidjatti (Java) ..Dec. 9180 
Bima (East Indies). . Dee. 10,018 
Timor (East Indies)Dec. 10,407 
Port Darwin .. ..Dec. 10,925 


Place 
Hounslow 
Lyons 
Pisa .. 
Rome 
Taranto 
Crete 
Cairo oe: 
Damascus 
Bagdad wn 
Basra ae 
Bandar Abbas 


oe 
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Penang, 


to send urgently. 
squalls ; crew held machine all night. 


Heavy 


December 3. Torrential rain with 
wind. Petrol arrived evening; raining 
too hard to put in. = 

December 4. My birthday. Weather 


pore 5. Take oft at Singora very rough, 
but convicts. had cleared stumps. Got 
off in a cross wind—lucky. Rain all the 
way. Great reception here, huge crewd. 
Hope Port Darwin December to. 


And he did it: he reached Australia 
on that very day. 


ARE YOU A BRITERICAN ? 
Search for a Race Name 


We mentioned some time ago the 
suggestion of a name that would include 
all the English-speaking peoples, and so 


monwealth and the United States. 
Several readers have sent in names, but 
few were suitable. 

Two attempts may be mentioned : 
‘ Britusa,’’ made up of the first syllable 
of Britain and the initials of the 
United States of America ; and “ Great 
Rriterica,” made up of the opening 
syllable of the Motherland and the 
closing syllables of the Republic. 

The proposer of Briterica claims that it 
is ‘‘euphonious, virile, and forceful ” ; 


precedence and due proportion of parts ; 
with the prefix ‘ Great ' rounding off the 
sound and adding dignity.’’ Members of 
the nations could be called ‘‘ Britericans,”’ 
a word suggesting both Britons and 
Americans, ; ; 

We pass these suggestions on to our 
readers as the best solutions of a difficult 
problem that have reached us. 


THE VALUABLE MOLE 
Moles used to be regarded as an 
unmixed evil, but today they are 
sought eagerly for their skins, which 
are said to be worth two shillings each. 


landed Bandar Abbas (Persia), 2.20.1 A moleskin coat sells for 120 guineas. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


}},conceal his joy at getting rid of them. 


bad. Left Singora 10, arrived Singa- |. 


embrace both the whole British Com- |. 


that it gives the nations ‘the right 


December 27, 1919 
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When Féosie kad kittens they were 
kept outside the scullery in a box. 
day Foosie came imto the kitchen i 
nulk, and while she was away from he; 
kittens Blackie braught one of them 
into the kitchen, and laid it down before 
its mother. Foosie picked it up and car. 
ried it back to its box, and it was taken 
backward and forward several times, 
till Blackie gave it up as a bad job, | 


A USEFUL SORT OF DOG 

Writing from near Hastings a lady says: 

_An old lady who had been out shop- 
ping breught back among her pur- 
chases a little parcel containing meat. 
On reaching her cottage she put the 
things down on her doorstep and went to 
speak to a neighbour. 

As she came back she met a little dog 
é carrying a parcel in its mouth. “ Dear 

The only muzzle I found was hidden| me!” said the old lady, admiringly 
under a hedge at the bottom of the |‘ you are a very useful dog, tobe sure |" 
garden. He hates them, and cannot] But on arriving at her doorstep she 
found that her meat parcel had dis- 
‘appeared, and her admiration of the use- 


TOPSY AND HIS MOTHER 
A lassie of Amesby describes her cat Topsy. | ful sort of dog grew suddenly less. 
: A CAT'S THOUGHTFULNESS 


Topsy has queer ways. He never 

‘purrs, and neither bites nor scratches, |, sydenham reader sends this account of 

‘but when angry he walks. quietly away. |'the guardianship of a cat over its kittens. 

If he is thirsty and there is no.milk, he} = QOur halt-Persian cat is most careful and 
proud of her kitten. 


goes to the water pail, and if there is not 
We live in a flat over a shop. At the 


much water in, dips his paw in it, and 
back is a circular staircase, and the cat 


licks his. paw till he is satishect. 
His mother would come to my brother | jumps in and out of the kitchen window 
——a distance of over three tect. When 


‘when he whistled for her, and would 
the kitten was quite small she used to 


‘foHow him wLerever he went. 
f A DOG'S FIVE RABBITS carry it with her, but now it has grown 
Following our photograph of a dog carrying | too heavy for her to do so. 


three rabbits at once, a Surrey girl living near / 
‘Dorking tells of a dog that carried tive: 

' Father was shooting rabbits with 
ferrets, no one being witir him. After 
killing two. he hung them in a low bush, 
and about too yards farther on he killed 
three and left them. 

Our dog Duke had been shown where 
the rabbits were, so my father sent him 
back for them. 

First he picked up the three, then 
seemed to think for a moment and put 
‘them down again, and went on farther 
for the other two. These he brought 
up to the three, and alter a little man- 
oeuvring got the hind legs of all five in his 
‘nouth and dragzed them together up to 
‘my father in a very proud way. 

THE LOVE OF A MOTHER 
A correspondent, writing from Bishopston, 
Bristol, says: ; 
| One of our cats, finding that Ler kittens 
were cold, carricd them, one by one, 
‘upstairs, pushed open the lid of a box, 
laid: an antaumacassar, thit sie had also 
‘dragged up, in the bex, and wranped up 
the kittens. But they were too far gone. 
f MH@GER MEETS HIS MASTER 
| An eight-year-old boy of Acton writes : 
: My dog Nigger lives at Uxbridge with 
my grandma, When I go to see her 
he will take no notice of anybody but 
me. When I lived with grandma during 
the war he would come to school with 
me, and meet me there. 1t was wonder- 
ful how he knew the time. 

Nigger’s mother is dead, but when she 
was alive he would go and sce her every 
morning, and sometimes in the evening. 


A CAT THAT LAID A TRAP 

A South Notts reader sends this story of one’ 
of the mines in the district, where a cat often. 
shares the food of the men. ; 

One day it was given a piece of fish, 
and, after cating half of it, carried the 
rest to a hole below the steps leading 
into the engine-room. 

There it crouched round the corner of 
the step, watching the hole in front of 
which the fish lay. Suddenly a young 
rat came out, enticed by the fish, and 
the cat pounced on it and seized it. 

OLD CATS TRAIN YOUNG ONES 

A Galway reader writes of the family cats. 

Whenever Biddy—the grandmother 
cat who recently died—had a piece of 
meat she d:d not want she went all over 
the house looking for Blackte and Foosie, 
and crying out. If they were away she 
would hide the meat under a cushion 
till they came in, and then would lay 
it down before them. : 

She would dip her paw in a jug and 
lick it, and Foosie soon picked up the 
habit, but Blackie never did 


. 


CATS AND DOGS > 


HOW TAFFY HIDES HIS 
MUZZLE 


Little Mothers Who Love Their 
Kittens 


CAT THAT TRAPPED A RAT 


Contributed by Our Readers 


A Mill, Hill boy sends this interesting story : 
Our Yorkshire terrier, ‘Taffy, has 
hidden three muzzles, and I have only 
found one of them. When he has got 
rid of one he comes back showing hus | 
teeth with laughing. : 


and the kitten futowed her. The mother, 
evidently fearing the kitten might fall 
out—when the depth of the fall would 
have been 14 feet—seized her by the 
neck and quietly dropped her inside the 
window on the floor, just as a woman 
might remove her child from danger. 

Several times 1] have seen the cat 
fetch the kitten trom inside the fender, 
‘as if she feared it might get burnt. 


A CAT THAT B..GS 
A Sheffield lassie says of her cat: 
Wlule he was still a kitten |} taneht 
him to sit up and beg lke a dog, and he 
stil keeps it up, though a year old! 


A DOG THAT PLAYS A GAME 

A Crewe reader tes of ler dog’s cleverness. 

Turk is a cross-bred Pom and Aber- 
deen terrier, He can play hide-and- 
seck as well as any boy or girl. tor he 
quite understands the game. 

He will Lide bs tace under mother’s 
apron when he is tuld, wid as soon as we 
have hidden ourselves and call * Ready! 
he will search in every corner till he has 
tound all who are piaying, barking each 
time he has found one, to let as know. 

TRAVELS OF ACAT 

A Farhan correspondent describes the 
journeyings of his household cat, 

Six months ago we moved a mile and 
a halfaway. I shut the cat up im the 
summer-house, but found the: next 
morning that he had made a hole in a 
wire door and was nowhere to be seen.. 

Two months alter, when we thought 
we should never find him again, he 
turned up at our old house, and the 
people there, knowing he was our, 
brought him back. ; 

He settled down for quite a consider: 
able time, and then again disappeared 
and went back to the old house. He has 
been returned to us, but his wanderings 
have made him a cat of very independent 
mind, for if you put him m a snus, 
place he will not lie there, though he 
would if he chose it himseli, and will Aght 
the kitten over comiurtable chairs. 


QNE SHIP MADE FROM TWO 
It has just been revealed that two 
British destroyers which were damaged 
in the war—one in the bow and the 
other in the sterm—were joined together 
to form: one new ship. 


SMOKING AND LOAFING 
We are getting on, The labourers 2° 
Blackburn have asked the Town Counc! 
for 15 minutes’ interval every mom; 
and afternoon az smoking time. 


A short time ago slic got to the window - 


No 


AVE 


i 


_ My poem.” 


‘But ere yet your skin is tight. 
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TH E R E D-LEGG E D Oe yon Mee Ga ne enough 
SCISSOR-MAN so 


Saying, even to plum-duff, 
" “No more!” 

Talk with Augustus in 

the Barber’s Chair 


O, when in heaven I live serene 
I hope potato, onion, bean, 
GOLDEN RULE FOR NEW 
YEAR PARTIES 


Beef, cake, and pudding will be seen 
By Our Correspondent in Wonderland 


No more! 


“Well,” said the Red-Legged Man, 
as the voice of Augustus died away in a 
mellifluous whisper, ‘‘ of all the melan- 
choly poems I ever listened to—and 
you thought it would excite me!” 

“YT can never recite it,” replied 
Augustus, ‘“‘ without a quiver ofecstasy.”’ 

“As for me,” said the barber, “ if 
anyone was to recite that miserable 
dirge before I sat down to my tea, I'd 
snip his tongue off.’ 


“Why, I thought you were dead!” 
exclaimed the Scissor-Man, as Augustus, 
a fat and chubby lad, sat himself down. 

“ Did you ? ” chuckled Augustus. 

“I did indeed. Much off ?” 

* As much as you like,"’ said Augustus. 
“No, I’m still alive. That rumour 
about being dead was set going by 


interested parties.” “You have not  reflected,’’ said 
“Is that so?” asked the Scissor- | Augustus etd eet cuter Sorts 
Man, beginning to comb out the glossy |@8°nY at  Christmas-time. — Every 
8 6 oes Christmas, thousands and scores of 


locks of Augustus. ‘‘ And what sort of 
parties might they be? ”’ 

“New Year parties,” said Augustus. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the Scissor-Man, 
beginning to snip; ‘that sounds a 
bit mysterious, that does. What have 
New Year parties got to do with the 
story of you being out of business ? ”’ 


Dangerous Parties 

"New Year parties,"’ replied Augus- 
tus, ‘‘are the most dangerous parties 
in the world. Never trust them. They 
have one purpose, and that is to make 
people over-eat You can see for your- 
self how silly they are when you con- 
sider that they set this rumour going 
about my having succumbed to temper- 
ance at the table. People die of over- 
eating, not of under-eating. But these 
parties go about the world persuading 
people to over-eat themselves.”’ 

“You're a champion of a spare diet, 
aren't you ?”’ inquired the barber. 

““T am,”’ said Augustus. ‘‘ As the 
poet Gray said, ‘When you rise from the 
table as light as before, ‘tis a sign you 
have ate just enough and no more.’ I 
composed a poem on that.” 


As Cool as a Snowball 

“ Let's have it,”’ said the barber. 

“I'm afraid it may excite you so 
much,” replied Augustus, “ that you'll 
chop my ears off. Will you promise to 
keep calm ? ”’ 

“As calm as a winkle, as cool as a 
snowball, and as mild as a biscuit,” 
said the barber. 

“ Very well,’’ replied Augustus ; “‘ with 
that assurance I'll trust you. This is 
And as his locks fell about 
him in a golden shower, the fat and 
chubby lad recited the following verses : 


ADVICE TO ALL CHILDREN 
Learn, my darling child, to sav 


thousands, nay millions, of children, 
are stricken down by violent pains in 
a part of the body which no sensitive 
person can mention without a blush.” 

“ Well, I can't help that,” said the 
barber. 

“It is a curious reflection,”’ continued 
Augustus, ‘‘ that the world has changed 
the name of this indelicate part of the 
body several times without success,”’ 


Little Mary 

“What about Little Mary?” chal- 
lenged the Barber, 

“A playful attempt,’ replied 
Augustus, ‘‘ to get round an enormous 
difficulty, but a standing proof that 
humanity is ashamed of its appetite.” 

‘“ But we must eat to live,” said the 
barber. 

“That is unhappily true,” replied 
Augustus; ‘‘ but the less we think of 
eating the more we shall live. When I 
reflect on the sufferings of childhood 
from over-eating I could weep.”’ 

“Well, don’t think about those 
sutferings here,"’ said the barber, “‘ unless 
you've got your eyes over the basin.” 

“ Christmas,” sighed Augustus, “is a 
melancholy season for reflecting people.” 

“ Took here,’’ said the barber, pocket- 
ing his scissors, and removing the sheet 
from the neck of his customer, “ you 
oughtn’t to be called Augustus: you 
ought to be called Disgustus. You 
take my appetite away ; you do, really.” 

A Man Without an Appetite 

“« Then regard me as your benefactor,”’ 
said Augustus; “ for a man without an 
appetite is a soul without temptation, 
and a body without germs. I always 
say to every child I meet in the street, 
My little one, never go to a party 
without reciting to yourself this battle- 
song of the Wise Child : 

With cold and high disdain my eyes 


At the table every day, must look ; 
Ere the food is seated pete Upon a fresh temptation of the 
cook : 


“No more!” 


Do not linger at your meal, 
Do not wait until you feel 
Too blown out to grunt or squeal 
“No more!” 


No tour this Cook shall take me thro’ 
the lake 

Of fire and brimstone known = as 
Tummyache. 

‘‘ And I like tothink,”’ cried Augustus, 
his eyes streaming, and his voice break- 
ing, ‘‘ that soI have saved thousands of 
little ones from unutterable suffering.” 

“T doubt it,"’ said the barber, taking 
the sixpence proffered to him by 
Augustus ; ‘ but one thing I’m certain 
of: You won't be happy in heaven 
because you'll have nobody to make 
miserable. Good afternoon, old bean !’’ 


While your mind is gay and bright, 
While you're feeling fairly light, 
Firmly say, “ Exactly right: 

No more!” 


Sweet’s the whisper of the breeze, 
Sweet’s the hum of summer bees, 
But the sweetest sounds are these: 
“No more!” 


Nomore! Nomore! Olovely words, 
Excelling all the songs of birds, 
And all the cries of flocks and herds: 
“No more!” 


LIGHT TO PIERCE FOG 
A new light is being patented which is 
said to pierce through thick fog, and to 
be adaptable for motor-car headlights. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


LITTLE KINGDOM IN 
A JAR 
Ants and Their Tunnels 


By a Yorkehire Boy - 


A month or two ago I got a lot of ants 
and eggs from a nest, and put them in a 
glass jar about three-quarters full of 
moist earth. On the top of the earth I 
put moss and planted grass. 

About half an hour after they had 
been put in I noticed that the ants had 
carried the eggs and young under the moss 
and arranged them in order of growth. 

For food I put three caterpillars in the 
jar, and in a short time two of them had 

een killed and dragged under the moss. 

Next morning I was surprised to find 
the ants making a tunnel in the jar, 
right to the bottom, each ant bring- 
ing up tiny particles of earth. When 
the tunnel downward was completed a 
horizontal tunnel was made on the bot- 
tom of the jar. 

The whole arrangement strongly re- 
sembled a coal-mine. The next proceed- 
ing was the removal of all eggs, etc., 
down to the bottom of the jar, and the 
day after saw the completion of the work. 


WHAT IS ONE AMONG SO 
MANY? 


Sixty Thousand Eyes a Year 


That is a brave saying of Mr. W. E. 
Johnson, the American who was invited 
over here to tell us how the United 
States swept out the liquor traffic. 

A mob of medical students attacked 
him, with the result that he has lost an 
eye. Mr. Johnson has borne the disaster 
with great pluck, and has no ill-will 
against the students who have done 
him this bitter wrong. 

‘‘ When it comes home to me what it 
means to lose one single eye,” says 
Mr. Johnson, ‘‘ J am overwhelmed with 
thankfulness that I have been _per- 
mitted by God’s good will to contribute 
in some measure to the ending of a 
traffic in my country whose business it 
was to put out,each year 60,000 eyes.” 


The Vision 


One of the most beautiful books just 
published is the Life of Mrs. Gladstone, 
and in it this story is told. 

Queen Alexandra, when she was Prin- 
cess of Wales, lost her eldest son, and 
Mrs. Gladstone tells us in these words of 
his passing : 

Very near the end, as his mother 
sat near his pillow, in his restless- 
ness and delirium, he suddenly 
turned his head and looked at her. 
“Who is with me?” he said. 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ,” was 
her answer; and from that mo- 
ment quiet came to him, and the 
look in his eyes was of one who saw 
a vision. 


A GIRL’S NEGLECT 

Agirl’s neglect may lead to unthought- 
of consequences. The neglectfulness of 
waitresses at a Lyons’s restaurant, who 
kept a man waiting for his bill, led to his 
being very objectionably treated by the 
attendants, one of whom was fined for 
his conduct. 


UNKNOWN AT THE G.P.O. 

A letter sent to the G.P.O. for Mr. 
Pike Pease, Deputy Postmaster-General, 
has been returned marked “ Not known.” 
Could not one of the clever young men 
who unroll the red tape have been sent 
to look for him ? 


LABOUR EXCHANGE PUZZLE 
_ A steeplejack at Guildford wanted a 
man to help him repair a chimney 118 
feet high, and applied to the local em- 
ployment exchange. But no_out-of- 
work steeplejack could be found 


CONTINENT’S FIGHT 
WITH NATURE | 


HOW AUSTRALIA WILL 
OVERCOME THE DROUGHT 


Capturing Fifty Million Cubic 
Feet of Water 


MURRAY DAM BEGUN AT LAST 


By an Australian Correspondent 


Australia is nobly making war against 
the drought. 

The Governor-General of Australia 
has, during the last few weeks, turned 
the first sod of the great Upper Murray 
Dam, which, when completed in seven 
years’ time, at a cost of nearly £2,000,000, 
will be the fifth largest storage dam in 
existence. 

Another £3,000,000 is to be spent by 
the Commonwealth and the three States 
through whose territories the Murray 
River flows—New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and South Australia—in building 
a system of canals, locks, and weirs, 
into which the stored water will be 
diverted when the dam is completed. 


Making Australia Wealthy 


A great work like this—decided on in 
1914, but delayed by the war—makes 
Australians realise what federation 
means to their country. Before Aus- 
tralia became united in “one indissol- 
uble Commonwealth under the guidance 
of Almighty God,” as the noble words 
of the Australian Constitution .Act re- 
mind us, a great national work like the 
Upper Murray Dam was unthought of. 

But now the Commonwealth and State 
Governments have agreed to share the 
expense between them, and thousands 
of miles of country will be benefited by 
means of the stored water. More than 
fifty million cubic feet of water will be 
captured when the dam is finished, 
enough to irrigate 1,400,000 acres. 


Plum-stone that Weighs 15 Tons 


Fifteen years ago the writer stood on 
the side of a hill in a romantic gorge in 
the heart of the Murrumbidgee Valley, 
New South Wales, and saw the founda- 
tions being laid, in the river bed, of the 
great wall which now, 240 feet high and 
goo feet long, holds back the flood- 
waters of the Murrumbidgee River. 

The foundations are of solid granite, 
and the dam is built of blocks of con- 
crete. Embedded in the concrete are 
great rocks, called “‘ plum-stones,’’ some 
weighing fifteen tons. 

A little band of holiday-makers, we 
watched, with awe, the steel cables 
spanning the mighty gorge, along which 


© 


the “ flying foxes ’’ sped at incredible | 


speed, carrying loads of concrete and 
stone to be built into the wall. Occa- 
sionally a daring workman travelled 
across that thin strand of steel, which, 
to the watchers hundreds of feet below, 
seemed as fragile as a spider’s web. 


Hill Under a Lake 


The hill on which: we stood, and the 
sheep station whose hospitable owner 
sheltered us, are now hundreds of feet 
beneath the waters of the lake at 
Burrinjuck—a_ glorious: sheet of 19 
square miles of water, nestling among 
beautiful hills, and circled in the dis- 
tance by high mountain peaks; and 
great fish swim through the flooded 
rooms of what was a squatter’s home. 

The country teems with wild duck, 
plover, and game of every description. 

The dam can be reached in less than 
twelve hours from at has the traveller 
getting off the Melbourne express at 
Goondah, and coming along on a toy 
railway, with a two-feet gauge, to the 
dam, where fast metor-boats are wait- 
ing to carry him swiftly over the placid 
bosom of the waters. There is no more 
enchanting spot in all the vast territories 


of the Australian Commonwealth. 


is 
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‘NEWS FROM THE 
BIRD WORLD 


TRUE TALES BY OUR 
READERS. 


Jackdaw & the Family Roll-Call 
ADVENTURES. OF A SPARROW 


_A Hampshire lassie writes of her jackdaw. 

I once had a clever jackdaw that 
would recite all the family names. 

One day, when we were sitting down 
to dinner, we heard a very distinct rap 
at the door. When we opened it, it was 
only to admit the jackdaw. 

Clearly the bird was imitating callers, 
and afterwards made a practice of this. 

At meal-times it would settle on the 
rungs of a chair, and remind the occupant 
of its presence by pecking at his legs. 

POLLY’S: GOOD-NIGHT. 

The daily doings of a parrot are thus 
described by a Portsmouth correspondent. 

Polly, who is far from dumb, was 
brought from Africa about 20 vears ago, 
when she was not fully Hedged. She is 
very shy in the presence of strangers. 

at everyone except my father and 
mother she will snap, but if they ask 
fora kiss and put a finger in the cage she 
will rnb her beak round the finger and 
make a noise like a kiss. 

When we put the light out she 
generally says ‘‘ Good-night,’’ and, when 
we brush our boots, ‘“ Good-bye.” 

She whistles when she hears whistling, 
laughs when she hears laughing, imitates 
a barking dog, and screams when she 
sees a cat. She has grown so used to 
her cage that she will not leave it. 


THE FRIEND AT THE WINDOW 

A nine-year-old boy tells this story : 

We have fed a friendly robinevery day 
for two years. One Sunday morning 
when we had stayed in bed later, I heard 
a fluttering noise at the bedroom 
window, and, getting out of bed, found 
the robin there, chirping as loudly as it 
could, and evidently wanting food. 

It seemed to say : ‘‘ You ave late with 
my breakfast this cold morning!” 


& BANTAM’S LONG FAST 

A Mile End reader raises the question how 
Jong animals can go without food. 

1 have an old bantam cock. My uncle, 
who has a stable, purchased a load: of 
straw and ordered his servant. to pitch 
it into a stall. 

The carman did as he was told, with- 
out knowing that the bantam was 
in the stable, and the result was that the 
cock was buried under the straw. 

Fight*days afterwards the straw was 
removed, and there lay the: poor creature 
where he had been smothered, without 
food or water. But he is still as much 
alive as ever. 

ROBIN SEES. A VISION 

A correspondent sends us from Nottingham 
an account of birds that visit his earden. 

A robin has struck up a friendship 
with my family, and its pleasing notes 
and amusing ways are appreciated by all. 

When the door is open it comes into 
my workshop. Why, I did not know, 
till one day I saw: it furiously attacking 
itsclf in a mirror there. 

PUNCH AND HIS ADVENTURES 
A reader writes from Histon of one of his pets: 
When I first saw Punch he was a wee 
ball of feathers with no tail, and a boy 
was tossing him up like a ball. He was 
a sparrow. 

Soon he made himself at home, and 
his tail grew. He proved to be very fussy. 

He lived in a canary’s cage, but he 
was so tame that we opened the door 
for him to fly about as he pleased. If 
he did not want to come out he would 
pull the cage door to. 

He was very fond of raspberries and 
peas, and would fly thirty yards to any- 
one who called him in the garden, 
especially if he saw them gathering peas. | 

More than once he has flown from a 
big lime or walnut tree and alighted on | 
one of us, going with us down the road. 


ra 


After being all day in the garden he 
would come home to his cage at dusk. 

For hours he would sit on the head 
or shoulder of a girl who was musical 
while she was practising singing | or 
playing. They were inseparable,. and 
when she went away Punch drooped. 

For two years he was the pet of the 
family. 
thunderstorm and got drenched, and 
though we dried him he never recovered. 

BRAVE BIRD MOTHER 
A Kent reader says: 


A chaffinch built a nest outside our [ 


kitchen window, finishing it with cotton- 
wool, which we put out for her use. 
The building of the nest took 14 days. 
We saw five cggs, but only. four 
young ones were reared. One day 
daddy, wishing to let a friend see the 
young birds, touched the mother’s tail 
as she was on the nest, thinking she 
would fly away ; but she did not move, 
though her beak was opening and 


shutting as if she were gasping tor | 


breath; and the friend had to go away 
without seeing them. 

My father said afterwards that she 
deserved the Victoria Cross, 

{|  MOW THE FINCH @OT HIS LUNCH. 

A Hendon correspondent describes the 
cleverness of a chaftinch in her garden. 

We hung on an ash tree in the garden 
two pieces of mutton fat to attract the 
tits, for a pair was seen hovering round. 

The fat was suspended about four 
inches from a branch, so that the 


sparrows should not steal it all, for they |: 
cannot hang on to the fat as the tits can. |, 


Today we saw some finches making 
a meal off the fat, and a clever one pulled 
up the string to the branch, and, sup- 
porting the fat against the branch with 
his foot, enjoyed the food without the 
trouble of hanging on. 

DICK’S MAKE-BELIEVE 

A reader living at East Boldon, Durham, 
describes the ways of her canary. 

Every morning when I remove the 
cover of the cage the fun starts. I put 
my finger through the bars, and Dick 
hops on it and rides up and down till I 
get tired. 
withdrawing my finger because he will 
not get off. 

Then I open the door of the cage, 
and he spreads his wings and lowers 
his head in fighting attitude. I then 
begin to tickle his toes while he pecks at 
my finger very gently. Next he jumps 
on his swing, and the fight contmues. 

I generally finish the performance by 
taking him out of the cage and showing 
him round the room, where everyone 
strokes his head and gives him a kiss. 

When replaced in the cage he still 
shows a desire to- continue the game, 
but if left alone soon settles down, and 
bustles about quite unconcerned. 

A PHEASANT COMES TO TOWN 

A London reader, commenting on the occa- 
sional coming of game birds to London, says : 

Twenty years ago, when I[ was living 
in Notting Hill, I kept fowls. My next- 
door neighbour had a rather large lilac 
tree growing in his garden, and caime 
knocking one morning to tell mé that one 
of my fowls was perching in the tree. 

But in going to secure my fowl, I found 


a cock pheasant there, which, before I }- 


could think of a means of capturing it, 
flew away and collided with the side of a 
house about fifty yards off. 

i saw the impact and heard the drop, 
and ran towards the spot to secure 
the bird, but to my chagrin a policeman 
had just picked it up, and was looking 
very pleased with his luck. ; 

ROBIN CALLS 

A Southampton reader writes : 

Our robin is quite an old friend. He 
always keeps close to the house, especi- 
ally in winter, when he comes every 
morning to the window for his crumbs. 

If he does not find them ready he will 
hop inside and help himself from the 
table. Then, when he feels it warmer 
inside, he will fly to the top of the 
cupboard and chirp to us cheerfully. 

One day he came in by the nursery 
window and hopped up the stairs, and 
explored the house above at his leisure. 

In the summer, when we have tea in 
the garden, he helps himself to cake. 


Then he was out in a big} 


I have some difficulty in |, 


SUN DRAWS NEARER 


- ITS ANNUAL APPROACH 
TOWARDS EARTH | 


Why it is Colder when the Sun | 


is Closer 
- BOMBARDMENTS OF THE SKY 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The sun is drawing nearer to: the 

Earth. Next week, despite the cold 
weather, we shall all be three million 
miles nearer to the Sun than we were in 
June. This means that we shall be 
actually one-thirtieth closer to him. 
, Obviously, then, the Earth should be 
‘much warmer now than in June. And 
.so the Earth is as a whole, but it happens 
that the northern half of the world is 
now tilted away from the Sum—so much 
‘tilted that Britain is only in the sunlight 
(for barely eight hours, whereas in June, 
iwhen we are farthest from him, we are 
‘in sunlight 16 hours. What wonder, 
‘then, that we are twice as warm in 
summer. Moreover, the Sun is then much 
higher in the sky—where the full Moon 
‘is now-—and so we get a larger propor- 
tion of his heat. 


Airman’s Mighty Jaurney 


| 
‘our world will be actually at its nearest 
‘to the Sun, being exactly 91,338,000 
‘miles away. Compared with the vast 
:distances of the stars, this is com- 
paratively close, but it would take an air- 
man, travelling continually a hundred 
‘miles an hour, over a hundred years to 
‘reach our great Sun. Such a traveller 
-would need to be encased in a steel car 
-of enormous strength to survive the 
imighty 
would assail him nearly all the way. 
For, almost before he had left the 
;Earth’s atmosphere, say between 100 
‘and 200 miles up, the bombardment 
‘would begin, and as he got nearer to the 
‘Sun, the bombarding particles would so 
increase that, long before he reached the 
Sun, the airman would find himself 
in the midst of innumerable bodies, 
_varying in size from fine dust to marbles, 
‘cricket balls, and great boulders, coming 
at him with a speed calculated to be as 
much as 300 miles a second, 600 fimes 
faster than @ bullet leaves a rifte. 


Man Weighing 275 Stone ° 


We “can sometimes see the reflected 
light from these flying particles on a 
clear spring evening, in what is: called 
the zodiacal light, which stretches up- 
-wards like a luminous cone from where 
the Sun hds set. It is as well that no 
.traveller can get near the Sun, for if he 
did, even supposing the Sun were not a 
fiery furnace, but a great world of shady 
forests and green ficlds, the traveller 
would scarcely be able to move. 

To lift his hand -to his head would be 
like lifting 50 pounds. A man who 
weighed ten stone on Earth, would 


, that he was 275 stone on the Sun. 


This means that a man would have to 
carry over a ton and a half all his life. 

A traveller on the Sun, if there could 
be a traveller therc, would be crushed 
by his own weight against the Sun, all 
because the Sun pulls us to him 27 anda 
half times as much as the Earth pulls us. 

So that altogether the Sun is better 
where he is, and we may be thankful 
that, though he is at his nearest, he is 


still 91 million miles away. G. F. M. 


Pronunciations 


Aleutian . 
Ascham 
Boulegne 
Grisnez . 


n this Paper 
Al-loo-shee-an 
As-k:im 
Boo-loin 
- Gree-nay 


Lichen . : 
Zeebrugge . 
Zodiacal , 


. - Li-ken 
. Zay-broo-ger 
- Zo-di-a-cal 
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Saturday, January 3, is the day when } 


hail of solid particles that |: 
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THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


| MACAULAY, THE CLEVER 
CHILD 


The Man Who Gave Us the 
| English Bible — 


| Dec. 28, Lord Macaulay died at Konsingtom . 183 

:29. ‘WE. Gladstone born at Liverpool ,, . td 
: 30. Roger Ascham born neac Thirsk 
:31. John Wycliffe died at Lutterworth... , 
Jan. 1. Australian Commonwealth proclaimed 190] 
‘2. Moors driven from Europe at Granada . . 149? 
3. Josish Wedgwood died at Etruria, Staflix . 1795 


Macaulay ° 
|" T nomas BABINGTON MACAULAY was 
bern on October 25, 1800. 

From his infancy he had naturally a 
noble mind. His cleverness as a child 
.was amazing. He seemed to forget 
nothing he read, saw, or heard, and he 
read everything he could lay his hands on, 
| _Jeaving Cambridge, where he had a 
distinguished career, he became a 
barrister, but gained his living as a 
writer. When he was 24 he sprang inte 
fame by an essay on Milton in the 
Edinburgh Review. At 30 he entered 
Parliament, and added to his fame 
aS a fine orator. At 34 he sailed to 
India as Legal Adviser to the Supreme 
Council, and drafted the laws by which 
India was governed. 

Returning with a smaH fortune, he 
wrote poetry and his great fragment of 
English History, the first English 
history that glows with feeling. 

In all he undertook Macaulay suc- 
ceeded, as he deserved to do. He wasa 
great writer, debater, talker and lawyer, 
and a delightful man, beloved most of 
allt by children. : 


John Wycliffe 

jee Wvc LirFr, the first English 

religious reformer, and the first 
man who widely circulated a book 
‘written in the English language, as we 
| know it, was a Yorkshireman born about 
1324. The book was the Bible, which 
he translated. It had never before been 
written in English completely. 

Wycliffe was a great Oxford scholar, 
master of Balliol College, and afterwards 
rector of Lutterworth. In his day the 
burning question was what amount of 
power the Pope of Rome should have 
in England. Wycliffe believed England 
should be largely independent, and that 
the clergy should be under the ordinary 
law. Many people sided with him. 

Then he began to question some 
of the belicfs and practices of Reme, 
and sent out poor priests to teach what 
he thought was a truer faith. He had 
many supporters and was not much 
persecuted, but 30 years after his death 
his writings were burned wherever they 
were found, and 13 years later his body 
was dug up from its grave at Lutter- 
worth and burned, and the ashes 
scattered in the brook that flows by. 


Josiah Wedgwood 


osian WrEpGwoop was the original 

maker of the fine porcelain known 

as Wedgwood ware, and the-man who 

changed English pottery from rough, 

common ware into works of art, beautiful 
in form, colour and texture. 


shire boy, born in 1730, who went to work 
regularly when he was ten. 
But he had_ determination, taste, 


earnestly to his work as he grew into 
manhood. He educated himself, im- 
proved the materials used in making 
porcelain so as to get a finer surface, 
studied Greek art, used classical designs 
by skilful artists like Flaxman, and so 
built up a great and lucrative busincss 
at his works,. which he called Etruria, 
from the country of the Etruscans, the 
first artistic race living in ancient Italy. 
Wedgwood was a generous and ptblic- 
spirited man outside his business, and 
was specially active m promoting the 
canal system of our Midland counties. 


POOR BOY WHO BECAME EAMOUS 


He was a poor and uneducated Stafford- 


and business ability, and devoted himself . 
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PICTURE-NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD SHOWING WHERE THE NEW YEAR BEGINS 
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POOR PONY 
Sad Tale of a Fire 
AND A FINE TALE OF A MAN 


The silver medal of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has been awarded to Mr. Edward 
Gibson, of Stillington Mill, Yorkshire, 
and well he deserved it. 

A fire broke out at some farm buildings 
which were quickly all in flames. 
In the midst of them was a pony, tied 
up in a burning stable. 

When the pony was discovered, 
struggling to get free, some bags on its 
back for rugs were already on fire, 
and the stable roof was falling in. 

The people who gathered round 
and were trying to save as much 

roperty as could be removed, such as 
arm implements, felt it was impossible 
to save the pony, for the stable was 
becoming a furnace. 

Mr. Gibson came up and said : 

“TI can’t bear to think of the pony 
being burned alive. I shall try to 
rescue it, if I lose my life.”’ 

Then, borrowing a knife, he dashed 
into the stable, cut the rope that 
tied the pony, and dragged the animal 
out. It was, however, so badly burned 
that it had to be shot next day. 

Was not that silver medal well won ? 


NORTH AUSTRALIA WINS 


Separate Place in the 
Commonwealth 


Some weeks ago something like a local 
rebellion was reported from Port Darwin, 
the capital of Northern Australia, the 
people objecting to being counted as a 

ragment of South Australia. 

The Australian Government has ac- 
knowledged the reasonableness of the 
protest by promising to pass legislation 
that will bring in Northern Australia as 
a separate part of the Commonwealth, 

rhaps with its own government, and 
its own members in the Parliament. 
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DOG FINDS A LOST CHILD HANDY MAN’S WAY 


Dumb Hero of Harrogate 


The National Canine Defence League 
pas decorated a retriever dog for saving 
human life at Harrogate. 

A little lad, three years old, had 
wandered from home and was missing 
for two days. All search failed. 

The dog’s master happened to go out 
shooting, taking the dog with him. 
Having entered a turnip-field, the 
retriever would not come away, and 
its master, going after it to see why 
it was disobeying him, found that it 
had discovered the lost boy there, 
and was standing by him on duty till 
he should be rescued. 

The little fellow was very weak 
and exhausted, but he recovered. But 
for the dog's intelligent action, he 
would almost certainly have died. 

We wish that fine dog could under- 
stand what a medal means. 


A LIVING WONDER 
Fish With Two Lives 


In a pond in Norfolk swims a lively 
bream of nearly a pound weight that 
has survived a very strange adventure, 
strange perhaps beyond all previous ad- 
ventures of fishes, for it has been 
swallowed by another fish and is alive 
again, enjoying a second life. 

An angler, fishing near Norwich, 
hooked and landed a_ twenty-pound 
pike, and when the pike was opened 
a bream was found inside, faint but un- 
hurt. A sip of spirit revived it, and 
when the bream was returned to the 
pond it seemed no worse for its ad- 
venture. The pike it was that died. 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON RAINFALL 
Hours of sun .. 31°2 London .. ins. 1°38 
Hours of rain... 56°38 Torquay .. 4, 3°25 
Wetdays.. .. 23 Cardiff .. ,, 3°89 
Dry days .. .- 7 Edinburgh. ,, 4°99 
Warmest day .. 23rd Fort William ,, 6°69 
Coldest day .. 12th Dublin .. ,, 3°01 


Burning a Bed as a Signal 
S.0.S. FLARE 


The sailor must be, above all things, 
a man ready for whatever may happen. 

For him, life depends often on quick- 
ness in finding out a way of dealing 
with unexpected difficulties; and his 
resourcefulness was well illustrated 
recently when the barge Caprice, bound 
from London to Boulogne, dragged her 
anchors in a heavy gale off Deal and 
drifted on the dreaded sands. 

The three bargemen could do nothing 
but summon help, and they had none 
of the means of attracting attention 
usually found on a ship. So they soaked 
their bedding with paraffin, fastened it 
to their mast, and set it on fire. 

And it answered its purpose. Out 
came the gallant lifeboat men of Deal, 
stood by the barge in its danger, and 
finally brought her into Ramsgate Har- 
bour. There shone the spirit by which 
Britain rules the seas. 


A NEW DAY DAWNS 


How Night and Day Come 
Round ; 


When New Year’s Day dawns next 
Thursday it will mean that the earth 
has once more turned round on its axis 
and brought us into the sun’s light. 

This spinning of the earth is of the 
greatest importance to us all, for it gives 
to every place in the world darkness 
and daylight with morning, afternoon, 
evening, and night. 

If the earth travelled round the sun 
without spinning, there would be a six- 
months day and a six-months night, 
a disaster for most living things. 

A picture explanation of the mystery 
of day and night is given in My Maga- 
zine for January, which, like its 
daughter, the Children’s Newspaper, 
can be. bought at any bookstall in the 
United Kingdom. 
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SHAM HERO 
Man Who Stole Honour 
in the War 


EXPOSURE OF A BOGUS HERO 


There is no thief so mean as the man 
who steals honour he has not won. 
While it is our delight to send far and 
wide all true stories of honour bravely 
won, it is equally a duty to record 
wretched attempts to steal honour that 
has not been won. 
Such a rascal is Captain Edmund 
George Chamberlain, of the United 
States Navy, who has been tried by 
court-martial and dismissed in disgrace. 
Chamberlain wrote a false account of 
his supposed adventures as an airman, | 
claiming to have fought 12 German ma- | 
chines, destroying seven. 
The story went all round the world, } 
but it was simply the bragging of a dis- | 
honest man, whose heroism wasinvented 
by himself, and whose only danger | 
was that of being found out as a fraud. 
Everyone will be sorry that the 
American nation should feel itself stained 
by the birth of such a mean fellow. 


70-MILE AN HOUR BOAT 


Telephone Inventor’s New 


Invention 


The veteran inventor of the telephone, 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, of Canada, 
has invented a hydroplane boat on a 
new plan. In the roughest water it will 
skim along at over 70 miles an hour. 
The boat is roo feet long, tapering in 
shape, and is driven by two 400-horse- 
power engines. Photographs on page 12 , 


IN THE. AUCTION ROOMS 
These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of historic interest. 
Portrait of Edward, Duke of Somerset £2940 
A cabinet by Chippendale... .. .. £945 


A table by Chippendale .. .. .. £525 
Two British magpie moths. . £34 
Sir Starr Jameson’s paper-weight £10 
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An Old Man's Cry to 
the World: 


Arouse the hate of hate; 
Glorify work and love. 


[* 


reaches the heart of humanity. 


It is one of the saddest cries}. 
that ever came from the spirit of a |: 


brave.man; it is almost an act 


of despair. And yet this sad cry | 


of an old man, with his. heart 
wrung by anguish and his spirit 
broken by the thought of human 


suffering, is, like a trumpet-call. | 


Listen to it, vow who are growing 


up to be the men and women 


of the next generation. 
“Towards hatred: alone do I 


feel hate ! ’’ cries Anatole France. ! 


He has svmpathy and help for 


the foolish, the weak, and the| 


erring ; but for those who teach 
hatred he has nothing but hate— 
the tremendous hate of a loving 
heart, the anger of a soul that 
breathes nothing but sweetness. 

“ Burn all the books which 
teach hate!” he cries. And 
why ? Why is this old man so 
eager for us all to destrov hatred? 
Why is he so passionate to leave 
a legacy like this in the world 
where hecannet be much longer ? 

Because he knows in his soul 
that children now plaving in: the 
fields of the world would be 
smashed into deformity, broken 
into agonising cripples, blown 
into dust and cinders by chemical 
shells, unless we now empty our 
hearts of all hate, and culti- 
vate a feeling of brotherhood, a 
universal love for others. 

He is terrified of the world’s 
future. 


in its mother’s arms.’ .Vué one 


of these little ones is safe as long), 


as hate ts in the world. 
Whether we wish 


tion perish.. 


That is what this great man/’ 


says,, and then: he gees on in 
these noble words :. 

The teacher of the future must 
make the child love peace and its 
works; he must teach him to hate 
war. He must exclude from. his 
teaching every appeal directed to- 
wards hatred of the foreigner, yes, 
even towards hatred. of our enemy of 
yesterday. Not. because one should. be 


indulgent of crime: and’ absolve all |. 


criminals,, but. because: one has no 
right’ to. impose punishment due to 
wrong-doersupominnocentgenerations. 

[here is: no. time to lose. The 
world eam never be safe: while it 
contains one mam with hatred in 
his heart. Such lratred) degrades 
man. to. the level! of the beast, and 


man can only feel the glory of 


life while he is.ascending: the stairs 

of love to the stans, ef God. 
Begin: the New Year with this 

great work, Let us all hate hate. 


is the cry of Anatole France, 
~ _one of the most lovable: men 
im France or in the world,.and it f 


) 
He is afraid for the jana that nieces will put up with kisses if 
child in. the street and the baby | chocolates are offered as a solatium ? 


it or no, the: 
hour has come for us either to become |, 
citizens of the: world or to see civilisa- |; 


i Let but a little hut be mine, 


Steed December 27, 1910 
Will You Give Your 
Birthday 


For 2 Man Who Gave His 
Eyes for You ? 


The Children’s Newspaper 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE  [egttid! 


@autthe MN 

. ihe pteted 4i 

‘@  @  Fleetway House; Farringdon Street, Londan Hs Reekeees Br | 
- aboua- the. hidden waters of the ancient River 
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Ummtnrenpes]: Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


By Sir Arthur Pearson 
: The Right Man f 3 
| Gi ise Oo “Eosmeens pg eee wall:|, . JE 3 a great please to. fed: oem tor 
| ree et a Move On ; envy the boys of Farnborough . this letter from Sir Arthur Pearson, whose 
F you’d win the best of prizes, 


\School, who have a V.C. as one of their } work at St. Dunstan’s for our blind heroes 
If you'd reach the finest goal, Peng DME is one of the golden deeds of national 


|‘Try the method that most wise is:|° Teachers everywhere did their duty service during the War. : ; 
Get a move on in. your soul. ‘manfully in the war, but a V.C. te teach |: The men of St. Dunstan’s gave their eyes’ 
Stir the fire that is within you, | boys what a boy should be — that is in fry ieoniaceen pera ake sy sole 
Shake the slumber from your |:$Piting indeed. De ee year of peace, to 
will, . ‘ It the boys of this ean do ca Pe ty aoe pea ; 
. Caen See grow up into a race of heroes, they wil r Chudren, 
3 ou Sea gee ie OW ee re their way sadly, for they| _! was sitting in my study when sud- 
, . have a hero race to teach them to-march | denly I heard a musical voice in my ear, 
Make yourself your sternest ‘unflinchingly along the path of duty. saying: What ever are you doing here > 
\! master, : Why are you not taking a walk in the 
| Be the tyrant of your soul. ® 


park this lovely fine morniag?” 
‘Let your cry be, Faster; faster, Tip-Cat : Sapna en vba it was, children ? 
To the summit, to the goal ! pollieetdrd: Rot Coca aad ee ey 
Get amove on in your soul. H.B. to be “ the dark horse of the future.”’ 


I 


elf, with a butterfly and’ rainbow dress 
‘of glistening colours. And E said to her, 


® ae his enemies look upon him as a}. pai thinki ng.” 
night-mare. wy z ee 7 
PERSONAL 8 . é : ees ae you thinking about? 

Wit i : .” ise : si : z wis 
: ith ee ures The mack Ss yeaa Cheapside. “ }am wondering,” I replied, “whether 
: : : wot I shall ask all the grown-ups to send me 

OBBLE-GOBBLE. Meet on the 25th.|. A Cabinet Minister says no trade i ; 

Stuffing. union has come to the Government lots of money to help the little children 


born to our blinded heroes, for whom 
the Government makes no allowance.” 
The elf gave a rippling laugh in my ear. 
“Why not ask the children?” she 


OULD STOUT LADY ORGOLFING 
GENTLEMAN kindly lend stocking 

to little boy who is expecting important 
visitor on Christmas Eve and has only |. 
small-sized socks in which to receive him ? 


with a real grievance which has not 
‘been redressed. Sometimes they even 
succeeded in 
givistg it fits. | 


Poteet Heeli @ e said. ‘‘ They have more time to listen.” 
, Toe Lane, Heeling. —_ a ; ; 5 
UNTIE DARLING, Who said a nice | § a edit | New Kind of Birthday Present 
china doll that undresses and closes |. e saucepan | “ It isn’t ¢ime I want ! ”’ I said sharply. 
its eyes? Your affectionate Little Effie. run? — Be-|« its money.” 
f M MEET me January 2. Oliver tea : ia ‘‘ New, don’t be cross,” said the fairy. 
pAVALLY. Twist fu Lof leeks. | Just listen to me, and I will tell you 
Lj 6 Honea Hinting a at : Madame how to get lots of money for the Blinded 
the pinienume Fhe above reward will |° Tussaud’s | Soldiers’ Children Fund. You know the 
surely be paid by someone to someone |: has got the| Children have birthdays eveny year? 
who brings the box to Tommy Long, |, Prince afl. Why, of course they do!”’ I said. 
‘Waiting Room, Clap’em Junction. Wales in{ “ Well,” continued the fairy, “on 
‘ ATIRRING TIMES. Kitchen, pudding et We ieee! a their ae a 
- basin, candied peel, raisins, sultanas, |: efer him | mothers, or their aunties and uncles, 
oe ee a raang ea wooden |, eunaty Aw ae vat [generally give them a treat.” 
Spoen.” ee m Smith, : : Why. Xmas comes but oncea year _ 9 @ | “ ¥es, I know,” f replied ; “ but how 
‘po HAR si ee If the swing |is that going to help me ?” 


can swing—can the reed read. ? 
And if the reed can read, can the box | 
‘box ? 


‘* Do wake up,’’ said the fairy. 
“T am wide awake,” I said, sitting 


wt ‘ALL UNCLES take notice that |. 
u .bolt upright in my chair. 


nephews are not too big to be tipped 


, : ‘That's right! ’’ said she. ‘‘ Now. I 

é H A Mayor's nest: Fhe Mansion House. | ppint that if L asked fai Bia! 

P; Y Someone advertises in , Think-of-Others, to visit all the chil- 
A Prayer for the New Year ‘ 1ses a newspaper 4} Gren in th : b tell t rf 


iwedding-dress which ‘‘ has never been 
iworn.”’ There's many a silk slip be- 
itween the frock and the altar. 

: 8 Cc) @ 

Fashion for the Land Army . Earthen- 
‘ware. 


‘about these dear litthe children you want 
‘to provide for, the Birthday Children 
will ask their fathers and mothers and 
|aunties and uncles not to give them a 
‘treat this year, but to give them moncy 
do send for your fund.” 


I crave, dear Lord. 

No boundless hoard: 

Of gold and gear, 

: Nor jewels fine, 

Nor lands, nor kine, 
Nar treasure-heaps of anything. 


@ @ @ 
Some people seem to agree with the| Map: Da 
‘suggestion that profiteers ought to be} ,, y Happy pctuens om the — 
hanged. Already some of them have|; | What a splendie idea you are‘ : 
been itis in the RA. ‘Said, jumping out of ory chair m a hurry. 
7 “When will you see your cousin?” 


‘Where at the hearthstone I may hear 
The cricket sing, 
And have the shine 

Of one glad woman’s eyes to make, 


eo @ : J 
| For my poor sake, 1a Adinnerservice: Passing the mustard. f But. oh, children! What do you 
! Our simple home: a place divine; |) @ © ° ‘think ? I was talking to the empty 


‘air. The fairy had disappeared. I sat 
‘a long time in my chair, but she never 
came back. . . .. 

Please will you leok out for her in 
' the New Year, and be sure to ask your 
|fathers and mothers and' aunties and 
/uncles to give you the money on your 
| birthday instead of the treat, and then, 
| when Think-of-Others comes, you will 
| send all the money to me for the Blinded 
| Soldiers’ Children, won’t you > 
| As I don’t know the date of your 
| birthday yet, l am wishing yeu many 
| happy returns of the day, with lots of 
| fun, which I know you will share with 
® | these children of our blind heroes, who 
| gave their very eyes for you. Your 
| affectionate friend, ARTHUR PEARSON 


‘Just the wee cot, the cricket’s chirr, 
Love, and the smiling face of her. 
: JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


To Cut a Short Story Long 
Little Tommy Allerton (his father kept a paper-shop), 
Little Tommy Allerton (his mother loved him so), 
Little Tommy Allerton (his sister had a humming-top), 
| Little Tommy Allerton (their home was down at Bow) ; 
Little Tommy Allerton (the neighbours called him Ginger Nut), 
| Little Tommy Allerton (his lively orbs were blue), 
| Little Tommy Allerton (of boys like him there is no glut), 
| Little Tommy Allerton is nearly six feet two, 
| And he’s married and he’s 
happy, and I wish the 
same to you. . 


_ Mr. McCurdy reports that our meat 
‘supply has reached high-water mark. 
Then it may tide us Over the winter. 


ee 


z, 
me 
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RE WE REALLY 
IN DEBT? 


Who Owes and to Whom ? 


TRUTH ABOUT OUR TERRIBLE 
THOUSANDS OF MILLIONS 


By a Financial Expert 

We often read about the National 
Debt. What is it? Is the United 
Kingdom really in debt ? 

The Prime Minister has told us that 
*' Nine-tenths of the public debt is held by 
nicn and women in this country ; itis in the 
family, and we are not going to sell the old 
home toanyhod;.’” What does that mean ? 

By the National Debt we mean the 
British Government's debt. We mean 
that, acting on our authority, the 
Government has borrowed about 7500 
million pounds. 

But, though the British Government 
borrowed so enormously, it borrowed 
chiefly from its own citizens, so that 
the National Debt does not mean that 
the nation is indebted to people out- 
side the country. ; 


Money Does Not Leave the Country 

Only a small part of the borrowing was 
done abroad, chiefly in America and 
Canada, and that small part of the debt 
is therefere owing to persons outside 
this country. It is fortunate that we 
did not have to borrow very much abroad 
to carry on the war. A little thinking 
will show us why. If the whole of the 


National Debt was owing to foreigners, | 


then every year interest would have to 
be paid out of the country to people 
abroad, which would mean a continual 
drain upon our work. 

It is very different when a Natioral 
‘Debt is wholly or largely held at home, 
for then the Government’s payments 
of interest are made within the country, 
and wealth has not to be sent outside. 


What Difference Does It Make? 

What difference docs it make to us, 
then, this National Debt? Does it 
matter at all? 

The answer is that, although the debt 
is ‘‘ all in the family,” the whole nation 
has to work to pay taxes to find interest 
for those people who lent the money to 
the Government. The people who lent 
money, that is, will draw interest from 
the whole work of the community. 

It is as though a father, having a 
large family, borrowed money from two 
of his children to pay for a law-suit, 
and as if all the children then agreed to 
pay interest to the two who lent the 
money. They would feel, in doing so, 
that they were repaying those in the 


‘family who had helped their father, but 


they would. of course, have to give up so 
much every year to pay the family debt. 
Right Hand Paying the Left Hand 

If every citizen had lent to the 
Government in proportion to his means, 
and if every citizen were taxcd in pro- 
portion to his means to pay the interest 
on the loan so made, there would be a 
very curious result. Every year each 
citizen would be taxed a certain sum 
to pay interest, and the same sum would 
be handed back to him as interest, so 
that it would be as if money were taken 
out of his right-hand pocket and put 
into his left-hand pocket. In that case 
the National Debt might just as well 
be canceHed at once. 

Actually, the National Debt was 
chietly borrowed from the well-to-do, and 
our taxes, also, are chiefly raised from 
the well-to-do ; so that for many people 
the existence of the National Debt 
merely means paying taxes with onc hand 
and receiving interes¢ with the other, 


The Children’s Newspaper mit ee 
NEW YEAR BEGIN? | A TOWN AND ITS 


WHERE DOES THE 


People who*sit up ull midnight on 
December 31 will probably think. 2s soon 


as the clock has struck twelve, that 4 


they have just seen the beginning of the 
New Year. , 

This will be true of u.e place where 
they happen to be, but if they are in 
England they will not really have scen 
the beginning of 1920, for the year 
dawns away in a lonely part of the 
Pacific Ocean, as far as possible from 
the haunts of men. 

All civilised nations have agreed on a 
date line where each new year and new 
day may be reckoned as beginning. It 
runs from north to south, as nearly as 
possible along the 180th meridian of 
longitude, though for convenience it 
bends at one point to the east, so that all 
Siberia may have one date; and a little 
lower down it takes a turn to the west 
to include the Aleutian Islands, in order 


that these may have the same date as 
the United States, to which they belong. 

Farther south the line again bends to 
take in the Fiji and Tonga islands, and 
give them the same date as. Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The 180th meridian was sclected as 
running almost entirely along the ocean 
away from inhabited lands, so as to 
avoid the difficulty of such places close 
to one another having different dates. 

A ship travelling northwards up this 
date line could have 1919 on its left 
hand and 1920 on the right; and it is 
quite possible for a man travelling over 
the line as the New Year breaks to stand 


with one foot in 1919 and the other in| 


1920. A baby could even be born on a 
ship in 1920, and the ship, in travelling 
rapidly eastward, could go back for a 
short time to 1919. The date line is 
shown on the World Map on page five. 


THE DOGS BEGIN TO BARK 


~ . 
Hy 


WARERCO 


Mexico has thrown the shadow of war across the American border 
Uncle Sam : Hullo ! I thought 1 killed you in Paris ? 


Dogs cf War : Not Quite 


WHERE THE CHRISTMAS NUTS COME FROM 


Christmas is & rare UMe ter the lover 
of nuts. bat how many of us know where 
the nuts on the table same from ? 

England, of course, proguces a targe 
crop of ordinary nuts, und a say number 
of walnuts, with some chestnuts: but 
most of the nuts come trom ewbroad. 

Thus, barcelonas come net only from 
Spain but from Sidly and We fastan 
Mediterranean. 

Filberts are brougiit in large qeentiues 
and good quality from Sicily and alse 
from Smyrna. 

Monkey nuis, or pea uts, formerly 
{caine largely from Alrica, Now they are 
exported irom Spain, Clana, and the 
United States. 

The best chestnuts come trom Italy, 
but France and Spain export them 
largely ; and these three countries send 
us many walnuts. Italy yields Gc0,000 
tons of chestnuts in one year. 

The most romantic member of the nut 
tribe is the Brazil nut. It grows in the 
dense forests of Brazil thet flourish along 
the banks of the river Amazon and its 


great tributaries. The cangers cf the 


forest are many, and somctimes the nut- 
gatherers lose themselves, apd are never 
heard of again. Still, they contrive to 
collect and send away to Europe about 
20,000 tons of nuts a year. 

The Brazil] nut grows naturally in the 
iands suitable for the growing of rnbber, 
and they are burned freely so that their 
smoke may care the Brazilian rubber. 

Hanging on the trees, tightly packed 
in cases as big as coce-nuts, the Brazil 
nuts will sometimes kill a man by 
falling on his head, and natives are often 
terrified to pass under trees with hun- 
dreds of these huge cases hanging down. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR BLOOD 

When anvone is so wounded or hurt 
that much blood has been lost, it has 
been found possible to save the weakened 
victim by transferring to his veins blood 
from someone who is in good health, 

A Paris doctor has now found that a 
mixture of Arabic gum and sea salt will 
serve instead of human blood. 

If this discovery proves as helpful as 
it appears to be there will be no need for 

“heroes to give their life's blood for others. 
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FAMOUS SON 


WHERE DR. JOHNSON’S 
FATHER RUINED HIMSELF 


Monument of Affection in a 
Great Dictionary 


HISTORY IN A COTTAGE 


If the soul of Dr. Johnson could 
speak, it would bestow a richly worded 
blessing on Councillor Deacon, of Lich- 
field, for he has bought, and intends to 
preserve, the Parchments, two cottages 
in which the doctor’s father worked and 
ruined himself. 

Dr. Johnson’s father was a book- 
seller, and made money in his business ; 
but by establishing a factory for the 
production of parchment he nearly 
beggared himself, so that his son, a 
prodigy of learning and genius, entered 
life ‘‘ miserably poor,” as he said. , 

The humble - little factory lives in 
literature, for Johnson, taking his 
friend Mrs, Thrale mto his confidence, 
told her of what happened in it. 


Locking Up the Ruin 

“My father,’’ he said, “‘ was a very 
pious and worthy man, but wrong- 
headed, positive, and afflicted with 
melancholy. His business, however, 
leading him to be much on_horse- 
back, contributed to the preservation 
of his bodily health and mental sanity, 
which, when he stayed long at home, 


‘| would sometimes be about to give way.” 


The building now known as the 


Parchments was the father’s workshop. ° 


which had fallen half down for want of 
money to repair it, but the old man was 
“not less diligent to lock the door 
every night, though he saw that anybody 
might walk in at the back part, and he 
knew there was no security obtained 
by barring the front door.” 


A Son’s Repentance 

Dr. Johnson was a model of filial 
affection, as of friendship, and he tells 
us of these little ways of his father 
with much sympathy. He examined 
his father’s character with justice and 
discrimination, as he did that of his 
friends and those of the men of whom 
he wrote so splendidly. When he was 
75 he told the following story. 

“Once I was disobedient ; I refused 
,to attend my father to Uttoxeter 
market. Pride was the source of that 
refusal, and the remembrance of it 
was painful. A few years ago I desired 
to atone for this fault. I went to 
| Uttoxeter in very bad weather, and 
stood for a considerable time bare- 
headed in the rain on the spot where 
my father’s stall used to stand.” 


’ Hail, Great City! 

Yes, Johnson loved his father, and he 
would have loved this Lichfield councillor 
who has now honoured the poor old 
man. The act is the renewal of a 
tradition. When Johnson was within 
sight of the grave the Lichfield Corpora- 
tion gave him a lease for 5s. a year of his 
father’s old premises in the market- 
place, and gave it him for 99 years! 
But Johnson had already done some- 
thing for Lichfield which few people know, 
for few today consult his . Dictionary, 
the most tremendous literary effort 
ever achieved by a single man. 

A dictionary is, of course, a book 
to give us the spelling and meaning ot 
iwords, not the names of places. ut 
Lichfield is in the Johnson: Dictionary : 
“ Lichfield, the field of the dead, a 
city in Staffordshire, so named from mar- 
tyred Christians. Salve, magna parens.” 

Why the Latin phrase? It means, 
“All hail, thou great parent!’ and 
in that way the pious son of Lichfield, 
in a burst of affectionate fervour, saluted 
his native city in his Dictionary. Long 


may the Parchments survive to link | 


‘the city with its distinguished son. 
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sea to watch, sea that was always 
sinking and ‘rising with the swiftly 
running tides. It had_ 45 miles of 
moored nets, laid to enmesh submarines, 
and the nets had to be visited, examined, 
and repaired. It had 250 miles of 
narrow channels through the sea, along 
which the merchant vessels passed, to 
sweep daily for mines which the enemy 
submarines were stealthily laying. Every 
day over 100 merchant ships passed up 
these sea-channels and anchored in the 
Downs, and in that way during the 33 
months of .Admiral Bacon’s command 
120,000 ships passed by, and only 48, or 
one twenty-fijth of one per cent., were sunk 
by mines, and only seven torpedoed. 


All the Germans Dare Do 

All the time the Germans were in 
hiding with swift strong war vessels 
only 62 miles away. They could reach 
the British lines of commerce, any day 
or night, by two hours’ steaming. Why 
they did not dash in and do incaloulable 
damage can only be explained by 
Admiral Bacon in two ways. 

First, he says, they had not “the sea 
instinct,’’ the energy and daring in- 
herited by our race from generations of 
seafareis. And then, above all, they 
sought to save their ships, and war at sea 
can only be successful if ships are risked. 
All the Germans would do was to steam 
off at top speed the moment they were 
discovered, and so they could only do 
damage by a momentary surprise. 

Really, Admiral Bacon's little fieet, 
for watching, guarding, net-laying, 
mine-sweeping in our waters, and mine- 
iaying in their waters, was ridiculously 
small and weak. It consisted of 24 
different kinds of vessels, but among 
them all, on regular service, there were 
only four good-sized guns. 

The Brave Little Band 

There were trawlers, drifters, paddle- 

steamers, yachts, motor-launches as well 
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MEN WHO GUARDED 
ENGLAND IN THE WAR 


Immortal Story of the Dover 
Patrol 


A GREAT BOOK THAT WILL 
LIVE IN HISTORY 


A great granite column is to be erected 
on the wind-swept height at Leather- 
cote Point, above the white cliffs of 
Dover. It is to stand in everlasting 
memory of the Dover Patrol. 

Across the Channel, on the French 
side, another column will be raised, 
and these twin towers will proclaim the 
everlasting gratitude of two nations 
to those men who, perhaps more than 
any other small group of men, stood in 
the way of the German Fleet and the 
destruction of the Allies in the War. 


If the Patrol Had Failed 


Many claims have been made for the 
honour of winning the war, the truth 
being that the supreme honour is divided 
between a number of men of several 
nations; but there can be no doubt 
that the war would have been lost if the 
Dover Patrol had failed. 

Never shall we know the full truth 
of the long-drawn-out epic tale of how 
our men blocked the Straits of Dover 
against German surface and under-sea 
vessels, drew a sea-cordon of mines and 
ships round the Belgian ports held by the 
enemy, and kept open sea-routes 
between England and France across 
which we passed between five and six 
millions of soldiers, with their stores, and 
never lost a single fighting man of them. 

It is this last wonderful story that is 
told in Admiral Bacon’s thrilling book, 
‘‘The Dover Patrol,” just published in 
two splendid volumes of 634 pages by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. The price is 34s. 
and the beok is worth as many pounds. 


Pitiful Mistake 

This book perhaps would not have 
been written except to remedy a grave 
injustice. It was Admiral Bacon who, 
under Lord Jellicoe, planned the Chan- 
nel barrage, ard kept it for nearly three 
years, made arrangements for attacking 
Ostend and Zeebrugge, and prepared to 
land a new British Army on the right 
flank of the German army. : 

Then, suddenly, when Sir Eric Ged- 
des, who knew nothing of naval war- 
fare, became the Civil Head of the 
Admiralty, Admiral Bacon was sent 
away from his command, and a new 
commander, Sir Roger Keyes, put in his 
place to receive the glory of success. 

This story of ingratitude is most 
lamentable, and through all time Ad- 
miral Bacon will ‘have the sympathy of 
his countrymen; but the injustice he 
suffered has had one good effect—it, 
prompted him to write this impressive 
book, in which he tells the deathless tale 
of the men under his command. 


Guarding the Food Fleets 


Admiral Bacon kept the way into the 
Channel from Dover to Cape Grisnez in 
France, and so guarded the great fleets 
of merchant vessels that steamed up 
the English Channel, anchored in the 
Downs, and then, after close inspection, 
moved on to London with the cargoes 
that supplied the wants of our island 
population. 

The Patrol was not a fighting force 
so much as a watching fleet of little 
ships. It had 4000 square miles of 


several almost unnavigable monitors 
that usually had to be towed. Most of 
the ships could not keep out at sea in 
heavy weather. 

They were manned by a few naval 
officers and men, but almost entirely 
by fishermen and civilian volunteers. 
Scarcely any of the vessels could put up 
a fight with any hope of success when 
attacked by the fighting warships 
which the Germans sent across to test 
if they were holding the barrage firmly ; 
but they did fight, and on trawlers alone 
1040 men were manning ships that 
were sunk and 295 men were lost ; 
while of 1055 men on merchant vessels 
sunk only 151 were lost, and the other 904 
were rescued by trawlers that stood by. 


Unshakable Devotion 

It was this little band of officers, 
tars, fishermen, and brave volunteers 
from all ranks of our countrymen, that 
held watch and ward right across the 
narrow scas throughout the war, so 
that our ‘supplies came safely to port, 
almost with certainty, whenever they 
had reached the part of the sea held 
by the Dover Patrol. So sure was 
the work of this Patrol that never for a 
moment were the lines of communica- 
tion broken. 

In this splendid book, with over 
100 photographs, and 32 maps and 
diagrams, Admiral Bacon tells the world 
what was done, and with the loyalty 
and sympathy of a true comrade he 
gives the credit to those who deserve it. 

The impression left by the book is 
that steady heroism and unshakable 
devotion never stood at a loftier level 
than in this unheard-of and immortal 
work of the Dover Patrol. 
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FOG-MEN FOR LONDON 


The New Street Guide 
HOW WE BREATHE DIRT. 


‘The London’ buses are to have a staff 
of fog-men whe will carry lamps to guide 
the buses at busy traffic centres. A 
beginning is to be made at 34 of the 
busiest points. 

At the Weather Office in London a 
committee has been studying the pollu- 
tion of the air, and its secretary has 
invented a method of weighing the dirt 
carried by fogs. 

His comparison of clean and dirty air 
is made by testing how many tons of 
dirt are deposited from the air in a 
month on a square mile of land. 

The air drops 774 tons of dirt in a 
month on a square mile of Rochdale, 
which is the dirtiest town that has been 
tested. In the Embankment Gardens 
on the Thames, in mid-I.ondon, where 
fogs are frequent, the dirt deposit is at 
the rate of 57 tons monthly to the 
square mile. Wandsworth Common 
receives monthly only a little over 1o 
tons of dirt on each square mile. 

The dirt breathed from the air makes 
a great show of dirtiness compared with 
its weight. In a heavy London fog we 
breathe about one-and-a-half grains of 
dirt in 24 hours. At that rate we should 
breathe a little over two ounces of dirt 
in a year if the weather were always 
foggy. But even an ounce of dirt in the 
lungs is a serious danger. 
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Chief Scout’s Picture of a Wise Scout Asleep 
Warm toes and cold nose, 
Jolly health and no woes 


LOST BOOKS OF LOUVAIN 
How to Rebuild the Great 
Library 


The rebuilding of Louvain University, 
wantonly destroyed by the Germans, is 
being undertaken by the United States, 
and the universities of the world are 
agreeing to give books as far as the 
can, though the restoration of some of 
the old books is impossible. 

Here is a suggestion. So far as the 
present and the immediate future are 
concerned, why should not an agree- 
ment be made that a copy of every 
informational book published in Great 
Britain be sent by the publisher to the 
University of Louvain, just as one is 
sent to the British Museum Library, the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and one or 
two other libraries? _~ ; 

The expense would not be large to 
any one publisher, and in twenty years 
modern knowledge up to date would be 
well covered in Louvain, leaving the 
supply of earlier books to the goodwill 
of the world’s -universities. 


OUR £1000 FUND 

The Children’s Newspaper has now 
completed its scheme for helping pro- 
mising children with their education by 
making grants amounting to £1000. * 

Nine more grants have been made, 
and they have absorbed all the money 
that was left of the ee 

Unsuccessful applicants have been 
notified. We are very sorry to disappoint 
so many who deserved help and would 
have been benefited by it. 
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CHIEF SCOUT’S 
COLUMN 
How to Use Your Sleeping 
7 Time 
BUILDING UP HEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS BY NIGHT 


By Sir Robert Baden Powell 
A boy who enjoys life, with its games 


and its jolly times, rather grudges the 
night coming on, and thinks it an awful 
waste of time to have to sleep away | 
eight or ten hours in every twenty-four. 


It does seem odd that, when you grow 


up to be 50, you should have wasted 


16 or 18 years in sleep. But is it wasted ? 
Tf you work hard and play hard in 


your waking time you are spending a lot 
of strength, and the engine that runs you 
—that is, your heart—wants fresh sup- 


plies of blood to keep it running at the 
proper strength, so that you must slack 


off work and keep still while it does so. 


Plenty of Fresh Air 

But what nine out of ten people forget 
is that to make fresh blood the lungs need 
fresh air, and plenty of it. If you go 
and sleep in a stuffy little room, perhaps 
with your head under the clothes, your 
poor lungs get only a very second-hand 
sort of air to mix with your blood, so 
that this becomes a weak mixture, and 
your brain and body are supplied with 
very poor stuff next day. 

So you get tired at play and bored with 
your work, and if you go on night after 
night getting poor blood into your heart 
and arteries, you gradually get slacker 
and slacker till you become a poor and 


| feeble creature. 


Sleep with an Open Window 

Yet there is a very simple and easy 
remedy. Instead of letting yourself get 
weaker, you could actually become 
stronger by making use of your sleeping 
time for getting fresh health and strength 
into you every night. All you have to 
do is simply to open your window, top 
and bottom, and leave it open. 

It is said to be a sign of health in a 
dog if he has a cold nose. Well, I believe 
it is the same with a boy if when he 
wakes in the morning he finds himself 
with “hot toes and cold nose.” 

At the Inter-District sports of the 
London Boy Scouts lately the champion- 
ship was won by Lambeth. The Com- 
missioner for London, Sir Alfred Cod- 
rington, asked the District Scoutmaster 


¥Y | what training the boys had had for it, 


and the Scoutmaster replied that every 
boy was on his honour to run half a mile 
before breakfast and, above all, fo sleep 
with his window open. That is what 
gave them their victory. 

At the First Scout Camp 

I myself go one better still, for my 
bed is outside on the balcony. Instead 
of asking the fresh air to come in I go 
out and sleep in it. At one time I did 
not sleep inside a house for eight years, 
and I never felt better; and I never 
catch a cold. 

I remember that at the first Scout’s 
camp we ever had there was one boy 
who told me that if he had learned 
nothing else in the camp he had at least 
learned how good it was to sleep in 
fresh air. He went home and told his 
father and mother about it, and after 
a time he persuaded ~them also to sleep 
with their windows open, and they have 
never shut them since ! 

So here is your New Year motto: 

Warm toes and cold nose, 
Jolly health and no woes. 
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_ a service to the gardener and farmer to 
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COUNTRY PERIL FOR 
THE BIRDS 
Danger of Overhead 


The Children’s Newspaper 
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. Telegraph Lines 


DESTRUCTIVE CHRYSALIS} 
ON A SILK THREAD 


By our Country Correspondent 


Large numbers of birds at this time | 
of the year meet with accidents by 
flying against the telegraph wires, | 
probably owing to the defective light, 
and it is a pity that the practice common 
in game districts, of attaching pieces of 
metal to the wires to warn the birds, 
cannot be carried out all over the country. 

One of the rarer visitors to the East 
Coast at this time of year is the goshawk, 
which in appearance is like the sparrow- | 
hawk. Its name of goosehawk, how- 
ever, shows that the people of the olden 
times knew that it went for far more 
important prey than its smaller relative. 
It is a fine bird with a fierce appearance, 
and it is well worth looking out for. 


Friendly Song Thrush 

Although the song thrush does not lay 
till April, its note is now heard, and is 
particularly welcome at a time when 
there is not very much bird music about. 
Its song, once recognised, cannot be mis- 
taken, for it has a habit of repeating its | 
phrases over and over again. If fed at 
this time of the year it will become as 
tame and friendly as the robin. 

The missel thrush, too, wil be very 
much in evidence round the hawthorn 
bushes, trying to guard what it considers 
its special preserve of berries. It has. 
been successful hitherto, and has kept 
at bay the blackbirds, song thrushes,. 
redwings, and fieldfares, but now, when |: 
there is a real shortage of food, these 
birds get bolder, and there has been a 
systematic raid on the haws. 


Excitement in the Hedgerow |. 

If you approach, there will be quite a 
lot of excitement, You will hear the | 
angry notes of the missel thrush, which 
are intended for the other birds, who, 
on hearing your approach, flew into the 
hedgerow for safety, and thus areused 
the missel thrush’s ire. 

In corners of sheds, greenhouses, and 
fences near cabbage patches we may often 
come across the chrysalids of the large 
white butterfly. They are rough and | 
speckled, yellowish-grey in colour, and 
resemble the lichen that grows on the 
walls and fences where they are found. 

The chrysalids are suspended by their 


up my _ ei-ther hand; 


pad-docks tho’ they be, 


Here, a 


Here I 


all bese. Paka ae 
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lit - tle child, I 


lift them up to Thee 


at fom a shtead ck es As the cater- By Sto py thet oes 
illar feeds on cabbage and other garden ’ 
Vegetables and is very destructive it is NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 
The universe moves to order like a 

clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
and moonset, hivh tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature's time-table next week 
given for London from December 28. 


Black figures indicate next day. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


destroy the chrysalis wherever we find 
it, and thus reduce the number of white 
butterflies that will lay eggs next season. 


Plant that Grows on Lava 
The present is. an excellent time to} 
3tudy cones, which are to be found on the | 
ground wherever such trees as the pine, 
fir, spruce, larch, cedar, cypress, and 


juniper grow. A good plan is tomake/. 1, = Giguiy, Tyssday May 

a collection of fallen cones, and then to Surket "3.55pm. 3.57pm. +opm. 

examine them for differences. Moonrise .. 1042 am: 11.27am. 16pm. 
On moors and mountain slopes a moss- [ Moonset .. 10:52pm. 1.20a.m. 5.10 a.m_ 

like plant grows abundantly, and is very | High Tide 5.41. p-m. 7.14 p.m. 10.37 p.m. 

conspicuous in winter. It varies inf Next 

colour from brown to grey, and reaches} Wroek’s 

a height of about three inches. The M 

tubular stems are flattened out at’ the} oon 


top. This is Iceland moss, but, despite 
its appearance, it is not really a moss 
but a lichen. 
It gets its name from the fact that it is 
abundant on the lava lands of. Ieeland.. 
Just now it is interesting to take a 
walk on a sunny day and see how vasied 


‘NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 
‘Continue to prune all sorts of fruit- 
‘trees, except figs. Nail wall trees in 
favourable weather. 

Any alterations needed in the way of 
relaying turf should be done in mild 
weather, so that the ground may be 


@ nosegay of wild flowers. we can gather. | ‘ F 
It is astonishing what a cane aaa gettied — apne . fetid sorte 
plants in sheltered positions are } to. 

putting out blossoms. CR: half hardy plaats from frost. 
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La girouette Lecordonnier La bicyclette 


Le vent fait tourner la girouette. 
Le cordonnier raccommode Ies bottines. 
Je vais faire une promenade & bicyclette. 


LE PAPIER-ENCRE 
Un monsieur avait inventé un papier 
merveilleux. C’était un papier chimique, 
qui contenait de l’enere. Pour écrire, 
on trempait sa plume dans de l'eau, on 


la passait sur le papier, et les lettres se_ 


formaient toutes seules. 

Trés fier de son invention, il la montra 
% un riche financier, afin de l’mtéresser 
a Vaffaire. Celui-ct prit sa plume, la 
trempa dans de l'eau claire, et se mit 
a écrire. | Malheureusement if était 
enrhumé, il éternua, et aussitét la 
feuille de papier se trouva couverte de 
taches d’encre. Le papier magique ne 
fut jamais lancé. 


For a 


_"- AN OLD ENGLISH GRACE BEFORE MEAT . -- 


Robert Herrick’s Beautiful Poem set to Music for the Children’s Newspaper by Alicia Adelaide Needham 


be - ni- son to 


“THE. SOLDIER’S DOG 
Who will be Friend to the 
~~ Soldier’s Friend 2 


Our brave soldiers at’ thé front had 


‘Emany friends, but none niore faithful 


than the dogs that followed them through 
all dangers. sweet 

What could the soldiers do with 
these irustful creatures? Many of 
them wished to bring them home, ‘bet 
dogs coming from abroad have to be 
put in quarantine for six months, lest 
they should have the seeds of mladacés in 
them; and the average cost ‘ef a. 
in quarantine is {14, which “#3 
than a soldier can afford. “- 2 23. > 

‘To meet this difficulty, that splendid 
society, the R.S.P.C.A., has started 
quarantine dog kennels at Hackbridge. 
There they can house 500. 

The cost is large, and the society is 
asking for £20,000, All who feel in- . 
clined to help to keep a soldier’s dog till 
it can rejoin the master it accompanied 


! through the war, can do so by sending 


their mite to Captain Fairholme, the 
Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A., at 105, 
Jermyn Strect, London, S.W. 1. 


To 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of ‘“‘ Martin Crusoe” 


CHAPTER 36 
Ju-Ju ! 
‘oR a moment Tim stared with- 
out speaking. When he 
turned again to Cyril his face was 
a little white under its freckles and 
tan. But his pluck was unbroken. 

“Now we knows why they're 
feeding us on the fat o’ the village,” 
he said grimly. 

Cyril did not answer. He was 
plucky cnough, but not so tough 
mentally as Tim. Tim saw that 
his friend was literally shivering. 

*‘Hould up!’’ he said quietly. 
" They're not going to ate us.” 

“ What can wedo ?”’ Cyril asked 
in a voice that was not quite steady. 

‘Git away, of course.” 

“‘ How ? They've taken our rifles 
and our knives. We have no 
weapon of any sort, and we're 
under the eyes of that guard the 
whole time.” : 

“We'll find a way,” replied Tim 
stoutly, and, turning, let his eyes 
rove over the interior of the hut 
which was their prison. 

It was built of thick bamboos 
driven deep into the ground and 
curiously interlaced, forming a wall 
which, if slightly elastic, was extra- 
ordinarily strong. Even with knives 
it would be difficult to get out. 

At last Tim turned again to Cyril. 

“Have ye matches?’ he asked 
suddenly. 

Cyril felt in his pockets, then 
shook his head. ; 

“Not one. I had some ina glass 
tube, but they've taken therm” — 

“Harrd luck!” said Tim. “I 
was thinking maybe we could burn 
our way out.” 

“Burn it? 
selves |’ t . 

“ Betther roast ourselves than let 
thim black villains do it,” replied 
Tim drily. 

He seated himself on the bed of 
grass and leaves, and with his chin 
on his hands remained quite still. 

Cyril still fumbled in his pockets. 

All of a sudden he gave a 
quick exclamation. Tim looked up 
sharply, and the black man outside 
glared round suspiciously. 

Tim noticed this and relaxed 
again. 

“Steady does it,”” he said, in a 
low voice. ‘‘ And what is it ye’ve 
found, Cyril?” 

“‘ Something as good as matches,” 
replied Cyril; and if his voice shook 
a little this time it was with pure 
excitement. ‘See here, it’s: my 
old burning-glass. I found it in my 
hip-pocket. Those sweeps didn’t 
notice it.” 

There was a queer gleam in Tim's 
eyes as he rose slowly to his feet. 

‘« "Tis the goods,” he said. ‘‘ Wait 
now till Misther Sootyface calms 
down a bit. Thin we'll thry it.” 

The negro, seeing nothing sus- 
picious, soon settled himself again. 

Tim picked up a small handful of 
the tinder-dry grass from their bed 
and rolled it into a tight bunch. 
Then he took the glass from Cyril. 
The door faced edst and the morning 
sun blazed in through the bamboo 
which barred it. 

He paused. 

“Tis a risk,’ he said, more 
gravely than usual. ‘Tis even 
chances we'll burn ourselves as well 

as the ould hut.”’ 

Cyril's lips tightened. 

“Go ahead!” he said determinedly. 


We'd roast our- 


| his ear. 


Tim quietly focussed the glass, 
and almost instantly the dry grass 
began to smoke. 

“Look out!" whispered Cyril 
sharply. ‘‘ Sootyface is watching.” 

Turning his head, the negro had 
caught sight of what Tim was 
doing. 

‘No matther!"’ answered Tim. 
‘* He'll not interfere wid us.”’ 

He was right. The negro's jaw 
had dropped, and his eyes were fixed 
in a glassy stare of terror. Never in 
his life had he seen the rays of the 
sun used to start a fire, and the 
whole operation was to him the 
blackest of black magic. It was 
ju-ju such as even his own medicine 
man had never attempted, and he 
was so scared that for the moment 
he was actually paralysed. 

The bundle of grass flared into 
flame. Tim took three quick steps 
across the hut, and flung it right 
into the piled-up straw. 

It caught like powder. A six-foot 
flame burst upwards and roared 
fiercely against the wall. 

“ Hould your coat over your 
face,’ cried Tim, at the same time 
whipping off his own. It was time, 
too, for the heat was enough to skin 
the inmates of the hut. They 
shrank back against the barriers of 
the door, gasping for breath. 
Luckily for them, there was a 
slight breeze blowing in from out- 
side to give them air, but for all 
that Cyril felt as if he was being 
roasted alive. : 

The pain was intense. He could 
smell his clothes and hair singeing. 

Then with a roar the roof caught 
and flew upwards in a crackle of 
nzzing sparks. 

Now the heat was like that of a 
blast furnace. Cyril dropped to his 
knecs. He could no longer stand. , 

CHAPTER 37 
Chased ! 
E was vaguely aware that Tim 
had both arms out between 
the bamboo bars which were lashed 
across the door. Then he lost con- 
sciousness. 

Next thing he knew he was being 
dragged forward. 

“Can ye walk ?’’ hissed Tim in 
“Ah, if ye cud only run, 
we'd do it yet.” 

With a tremendous effort Cyril 
rallied his failing forces. His legs 
felt weak as water, yet Tim’s words 
had acted like magic. 


*[ can,”” he gasped. ‘“ Where’ 
are we?” 
‘Outside. Not fifty steps from 


the woods, and the niggers are 
scared stiff. Hould yerself up and 
we'll thrick thim yet.” 

With Tim’s arm round him, Cyril 
staggered forward. The air, hot as 
it was, seemed ice cool compared 
with the furnace from which he had 
escaped. His strength came back a 
little, and sight to his scorched eyes. 
Just in front was the solid wall of 
bush. Next moment they were in it. 
and under its mysterious shade. 

Still Tim dragged him on. They 
were running down a steep slope 
where, for a wonder, the under- 
growth was comparatively thin. 

On and on they went, with their 
tongues hanging out of their 
parched mouths and their hearts 
thumping against their ribs—on 
until, to save their very lives, they 
could run no farther, and both 
dropped together among tlie coiled 
roots of a gigantic banyan. There 
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they lay, panting for breath, with 
the sweat streaming down their 
blistered faces. 

“ Are they after us ? ’' Cyril asked 
at last, in a hoarse whisper. 

“ T don’t know,” panted Tim. “1 
can't hear them, anyway. I’m 
thinking they'll leave us alone a 
while. It’s scared they were— 
scared bad.” 

“But they’ get over 
They're bound to follow.’’ 

There was silence for a_ full 
minute. Then Cyril spoke again. 

“How did you dp it, Tim?” 

“Sure, I got hould of that blacka- 
moor's spear. He dhropped it when 
he ran, and 1 could just rache it. 
Thin I cut the lashings an’ dragged 
ye out.” 

““ You saved my life, Tim.” 

“ Arrah, don’t be talking ! What’s 
our lives worth this minnit ? ”’ 

Cyril was silent again. Come to 
think of it, Tim was right. Al- 
though for the moment they had 
both their lives and liberty, they 
were in danger of losing both. 

They had no weapons of any sort, 
no food, no drink, no compass or 
matches, they were hopelessly lost 
in the heart of a tropical jungle, 
and probably at this very moment 
being tracked by saw-toothed can- 
nibals, wild beasts in human shape. 

Presently Tim sat up straight. 
He was listening hard. Thert he laid 
himself down and placed one ear 
against the ground. 

“We'll be moving,” he said 
briefly. ‘‘ They're afther us.’”’ 

The short rest had given them 
their second wind; they ran faster 
than before. The slope grew 
steeper. Cyril knew in his heart 
that they were getting farther and 
farther into the depths of the great 
basin, nearer to the lake that was 
in its centre. But there was no 
choice. The cannibals were be- 
tween them and safety... 

Soon his strength began to fail 
again. The heat of the fire seemed 
to have sapped every atom of 
moisture from his body, and he 
suffered tortures from thirst. 

Glancing sideways at Tim, he saw 
that he, too, was suffering in the 
same way. 

He looked back. At first he 
could see nothing of their pursuers 
but suddenly a sinister black 
shadow shot out from behind a 
thick trunk, and a polished spear- 

int gleamed in a vagrant ray of 


that. 


ight. The sight spurred Cyril to 
fresh efforts, and he ran harder 
than ever. 


- A tree-trunk lay in his way. 

** Look out!” he heard Tim cry 
hoarsely ; and saw him jump high 
into the air. He too, leaped, just 
cleared it, and, slipping as he 
landed, fell on his face in a patch 
of ground so wet that the water 
splashed in his face. a 

At the same moment he was con- 
scious that the tree-trunk was 
moving. He glanced backwards 
as he lay. 


The trunk was no trunk, but the 
monstrous body of a snake bigger 
than he had ever even dreamed of. 


CHAPTER 38 
The Splendid Snake 


Ct tried to struggle up, but 
Tim’s hand was on his arm. 


“ Lie still,” he muttered. ‘ ’Tis 
our wan chance.” 


And Cyril,” who was almost 
beyond caring what happened, lay 
still and listened with creeping 
flesh to the slow dragging of the 
great serpent, drawing his vast 
weight through the thick grass. 


It seemed to go on for long 
minutes, and while it lasted he lay 
as still as if frozen. At last the 
sound ceased, but even then he 
did not dare to move. 


But now he heard something 
else, and, glancing at Tim, saw 
him lapping up water like a dog 
from a tiny pool which had 
formed among the grass roots. He 
realised that he himself was soaking 
wet, and that water was oozing out 
of the ground beneath him. He 
drank greedily, and the relief of it 


was so intense that, for the 
moment, he nearly forgot all else. 


But when his thirst was quenched 
recollection came back, and he ven- 
tured to glance back over his 
shoulder. Fe 

What he saw was so extraordinary 
that it left him breathless with 
amazement. - 

The serpent had moved away 
to a distance of perhaps twenty 
yards—certainly not more—and 
had coiled itself into a mound of 
heaped-up rings, gleaming with a 
splendour of colour. The play of 
rainbow tints on its shimmering 
skin was so wonderful that, in spite 
of his horror at the reptile’s size 
and strength, Cyril was fascinated 
by its amazing beauty. 

Above the coils its great head 
was lifted a yard or more on a 
column of neck thick as a man’s 
leg, and the creature seemed to be 
watching something in front of it, 
something which at first Cyril could 
not see. 

Very slowly and cautiously he 
dared to raise his head, and then at 
last he saw. 


Flat on their faces, with their 
clasped hands” stretched out in 
front of them, lay about a score of 
the saw-toothed cannibals, and by 
the twitching of their muscles 
Cyril knew that one and all were in 
the last extremity of terror. 


He touched Tim, and pointed ; 
he did not dare to speak. 


Tim looked, nodded, and beck- 
oned. Then he began to crawl 
away through the grass, and Cyril 
followed. 


Once he looked back, but the 
snake had not moved. After that 
Cyril and Tim devoted all their 
energies to putting as much space 
as possible between themselves 
and the shining, terrible monster. 
They did not stop until they had 
crossed the glade, and were in the 
dark shade of the bush beyond. 


Then at last Tim stopped. 


“May I be burned if iver I say a 
word against a snake again!’’ he 
said emphatically. ‘’Tis him 
that’s saved us, Cyril.” 

“I know it. So long as the 
python doesn't move I don't believe 
the niggers will.” 


‘I'm sure of it,” responded Tim. 
““ And now where will we go?” 


Cyril looked round. Through 
a rift in the trees he caught a 
glimpse of the rugged rim of the 
great cup in which they stood. It 
seemed to be miles away, and he 
realised that they could not be far 
from the lake bottom and the lake 
which filled it. 

“T vote we go and call on Kent,” 
he said recklessly. ‘' He can’t be 
far off.” y 

“Just what I was going to sug- 
gest, mesilf,’’ answered Tim calmly. 
“Come along wid ye.” 

So the two, unarmed but un- 
afraid, walked straight down the 
steep slope. 

They had not gone more than 
two hundred yards before Cyril, 
who was leading, stopped short 
and pointed. Through a break in 
the forest a great sheet of water 
was visible. It was the lake. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What does LL.D. mean? 
LL.D. is short for the Latin 
Legum Doctor, which means 
Doctor of Laws, and is put after 
the name of a man who holds 
this university degree. 


What is Pidgin English? Pid- 
gin English is a language of 
mixed and corre English, 
Portuguese, and Chinese words, 
used by Chinamen in trading 
with foreigners. Pidgin is the 
Chinese way of saying business. 


What Is a Brief? ‘A brief is the 
solicitor’s written particulars of 
a case, On which a barrister 
argues in court. 
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Five-Minute Story 


THE CHURCH SPARROW 


Tro Sparrows built their nests 

on the wide beam which 
ran round the wall of the 
chancel and held up the roof of 
an old parish church, 

There was a hole under the tiles 
where they could fly in and out. 

They hatched four of their 
speckley-brown eggs, and they 
were all very happy and snug 
together. Until the young 
Sparrows were «a fortnight old 
they did not disturb the clergy- 
man and the people ; only the 
verger said to himself : - 

“Oh, how troublesome those 
birds are! There are two 
Sparrows in and out all the time." 

But on the next Sunday the 
little sparrows were very hungry, 
and made a terrible noise during 
service time. 


So on Monday a man came, 
and climbed up a very long 
ladder which reached to the top 
of the chancel wall. 

“Here they are!” he cried 
“ And here’s the hole they come 
in by. Out you go!” and he 
pushed the nest with all its 
young birds throngh the hole on 
to the grass outside. 

Now, the eldest little Sparrow, 
who thought himself very clever, 
had jumped out of the nest and 
had hidden himself in a dark 
corner beside one of the big 
beams that ran up into the roof 
The father and mother Sparrows 
were very unhappy when they 
found their nest torn to pieces on 
the graves outside. 

Then the man brought some 
plaster and blocked up the hole, 
He did not. sce young Master 
Sparrow hiding beside the beam. 

When all was quiet the 
Sparrow came out of his hiding- 
place and hopped along the beam. 

He felt proud that he had man- 
aged to hide himself from the 
man. But he soon began to feel 
hungry, and he looked in vain 
for food. As he grew more hungry 
he began to cry loudly. 

He was heard even in the 
churchyard. Then the little 
sparrow heard his mother’s 
“Chirp! Chirp!” not very far 
off calling to him ; so he looked 
about, and saw her sitting at a 
wired-over window. The glass of 
the window was wide open 

The little sparrow saw she had 
a large piece of food in her beak. 
So he hopped down from ledge 
to ledge of the window frame till 
he got to the open light, and then 
took the food she gave him 
through the wire bars. 

For nearly a week the kind 
father and mother sparrows 
brought him food every few 
hours. Master Sparrow could now 
fly a few yards, and ‘he grew very 
bold finttering about the church. 

On Saturday the verger's 
wife, coming in to clean, saw him, 
frightened him into a comer, 
picked him up, and flung him out 
of the church door. 

He was none the worse, only 
tired of being shut up so long 
in one place ; so he flew gaily to 
the back of the church, where he 
was warmly welcomed by his 
affectionate parents. 
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DI MERRYMAN [paces sie ie Seams ot 
“ -Yot condemms us tramps,” said Rheims, 


3 ‘é ’ 
Weary Wile, “but there’s A seamstress who. seams, 


hi cee : en 
on What's thet : e i Be Seems. just as she seems, 

“ You don’t hear: of us indulging Yet she seams. seams, that seem to. 
in labour disputes.” ; be seams. 


Q: 3] ini 
Is. Your Name Mnill:? 
‘THEN one of your ancestors lived 


ig} a 8 
What Are These Things? 


This was shorterred! ta. Fon: Knoll, 


corrupted into Knith 
(ah ig] CF 
What Is This Name? 
MY initials begin with an A, 
I’ve an A at the end ef my 
naine,, 
The' whole of my name is. am A, 
Andi tis backwards and! forwards 
the same. Answer next week 
ap a a ; 
Markt Twaim om 


We are all fomilian witth these: pare of i¢ injures themn It is much: 


Po See Nae eee” | Other By Gaudi a bavoup. tie fae 
| cz a » and’ sake them. down. 
ay: ics 1} GB. lis J 
Fhe Boy's Banquet Gam You Do Tits Sum? 


Now to the bamquet we press, 
Now for the egys and the tam, [ 
Now for the mustard anu cress, 
Now: fon the strawberry jam, 
Now for the tea of our host, 
Now for the rollicking bum, 
Now for the muffin: amé toast, : 
And now for the gay Sally Lunn 


sy ust ay 
Do Your Live ke Laneaaitipe ¥ 


times ten,, 

Closely. united: by alf worthy men, 

With nothing twice set. down, 
without any tricks ; 

And if te those nothings my first 
You prefix, * 

Witts a thousand. next added, and 
placed. in the rear. 


! 


THE mame nmaas. the shire of f must bear. Answer next week 
Laneaster. formerly spelt Lom a q ct 

castre, which meas the caster, or [ ANSWERS. TO LAST WHERE'S. PUZZLES: 

Romar cane, om the sive’ Lume: f What. Satiowality F 


Before Doinesday Bonk purt of 
Lancashire was it Cleshive ard. 
Part in Yorkshire: 


A Very GH Biddlo 


y es, Be aero sa} pec) : = 

Jacko Keeps an Appointment 

ACK? was hiding im: the attic, crouched dowm behind a big 
J packing-ease. His father was standing on the doorstep 
With aw cane im his Rand! 

said Jacko : “ E wonder if it’s safe to make a dash for it 2?” 

Said his father: “That young raseal may think he can 
eseape me, but he won't! FT shall stay here till I’ve given 
bin what he deserves!” 

For Jacko had been a bad boy, and he had got to have 
his punishment. He would have taken: it like a man, but, 
unfortunately, the boys were waiting for him: in the meadow 
in front of the house, and! if they caught sight of hin getting 
a caniry—well, Jacko would never hear the last of it. 

So he stayed in the attic, hoping his father would get 
tired and go in. But Father Jacko stvod his ground. 

The minutes went by and the boys in the football 
— field’ started to whistle 
. ( | for him. 

Jacko grew desperate. If 
only it would begin to 
rain! His father wouldn’t 
risk getting his rheuma- 
/ tism bad again, and 
would go in. : 

And in a flash an idea 
came to him. 

He ran- into the bath- 
room, filled: a sponge with 

~ | water, crept to the win- 
Le. fy ye dow and peeped out. 
—— Just underneath was his 
father’s bald head. Jacko 
held: out the sponge and 
gently: squeezed it. 

“ Dear me!” cried: Father Jacko. ‘‘ A shower! 
tutch an umbrella !’” 

And while he went indoors the bad -boy climbed out of the 
window, slid down the water-pipe, and’ disappeared. 
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Who cried, “‘ All is not as it seems. | 


in an undulating country and. $ 
| was known: as Johr or Williant who f 
| lived by the knull; or little hillock. f 


and in course of tinré Knol was 


| i Furnips 
—— _ | [uRwes should: mever be pulled: f 


‘Fwenty times twenty andi ten [af 


You'll! see what the guilty hereafter P 


Phe archbishop sent Alcuin acomb | f 
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>, Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 


Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their mother and father. They are locked in a gipsy 
van, and Horty tells Molly to dress as a bey. 
CHAPTER 12 
; HE Pointed, and at the end of the caravan were a small 

j cap and jacket, and a pair of knickerbockers. 

. Wilk it be stealing > * Molly hesitated. 

“ No,” scoffed Hotty. “ You'll leave your dress for them, 
| and that’s worth more than all those things.” 

He took them off the peg and handed them to her, and 
by the time he hed peered out of the window, to make sure 
»} nobody was coming, Molly was all ready dressed im the suit. 
| Hoity then cut her hair close to her head, and she looked as 
smart a little boy as you could wish to see. 

“ Now we'll keep near the door,” said Hoity, “ and directly 
they open it, we'll make a dash and be out.” 

They had not much longer to wait, for presently the key 
rf Scraped and the door was flung open. 
| But they could net dash out, for a stout old lady stood 
ij at the top of the steps, blocking all the doorway. 

} “Well, dearies,” she cried, in a fat, oily voice, “ what 
; are you doing im my house ? : 
““ Moses locked us int’ grumbled Hoity.. 
} ‘He said a boy and a gel,” she chuckled, “ and here’s 
F | two boys fF” 

; “ Ske’s put on that little old suit o” mine!’ shouted Moses. 
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Whe Was She ? ha 

cr | The Brave Empress 
(i Us™ the nineteenth century 
i | it was never easy for a 
N46 woman to reign over.a great 
kingdoms or empire unless she 
had outstanding ability and great 
strength of character, for there 
were always tival claimants ready 
to take advantage of her sex. 

More than z00 years ago a 
daughter was born to an em- 
peror who also reigned as king 
over severak countries; and he 
had to make special arrange- 
ments for her to succeed to his 
theritage, in the event of his 
dymg without a son. These 
arrangements were agreed:to by 
most of the other sovereigns of 
Europe, but as soon as the em- 
peror died, these very rulers 
agreed to divide up among them- 
selves the dominions of the young 
queen, now 23 years old. 

The base and brutal Prassian 
kmg of the day, seeing what 
F{ difficulties she was in, offered 
to help her if she would give up 
to him one of her provinces. 

With imdignation the young 
(queen refused, and, taking her 
'} infamt son in her arms, appeared 
im the parliament of her most 
| powerful kingdom, and asked for 
the loyal hetp of her people. 
Rising to their feet, and draw- 

ing their swords, the nobles 
exclaimed, with enthusiasm, 
We will die for our queen!” 
and they at once raised a power- 
ful angy to repel the enemy who 
had now invaded the land. 

The heroism of the young 
queen made her very popular in 
England, and private subserip- 
tions were raised to assist her. 

She fost her province, and then 
.{ managed to secure peace. A year 
|or two later her husband, a 
‘grand duke, was elected em- 
 peror.. Other wars followed, but 
the queen maintained her realm. 
As a ruler she did well. 

She abolished torture and a 
kimd of serfdom that prevailed in 
some of her dominions, and slic 
i }fosteres education among all 

ckasses of her people. 

She encouraged manufactures 
and technical training, and insti- 
tuted a society to improve farm- 
ing methods, offering prizes to 
the peasants for the best crops. 

She was once advised to send 
troops to overawe a turbulent 
}section of her subjects; but 
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In the distance could be seen the of@ 


The ofd tady went swiftly dowa the 
woman boxing Moses’s ears. 


steps backwards 

“ T've left you my nice new dress for it,” pleaded Molly. 

“It’s robbery,” cried the old lady, “and Ill fetch’ the 
police if you don’t pay me sixpence !” 

Hoity counted six pennies in his pocket and gave them to her 
with a grand air, saying: ‘‘ Now allow us to pass, please }’” 

“ Ho, ho! No; you stop till my husband comes home!” 

The old lady made a move to shut the door; so Hoity 
pushed Rags forward, and he growled with such fierceness 
that she went swiftly down the steps backwards, and, missing 
the last one, sat on the ground rather heavily. 

In a twinkling Hoity and Molly were out—and off. A 
younger woman just behind would have snatched at Molly, 
but Rags seized her by the skirts, and she ‘began striking 
at him with a stick, while Moses looked on langhing. 

‘“ We must not leave Rags!” panted Molly. 

 He’ll take care of himself,” said Hoity. “ Run!” 

A minute later Rags was gaily gallopin along beside thena 
y{ Then, hearing yells of agony, they paused; and there was the 
"| old woman grabbing Moses by the collar, boxing his ears 
without mercy, and the young one hitting bis. legs with the 
stick every time she had a chance. 

“ They will kill him!” quavered Molly. 

a ae see right !”” snapped Hoity. ‘‘ Come ont” 

‘And away they went again, with Rags barking and bo ding 
joyfully ahead of them. ‘ : : = 

' More next week 


were famished, she sent 800 wag- 
gons of corn, and thanked the 
general who had informed her of 
the true facts. 

She was the mother of sixteen 
children. Her 
som succeeded f 
ta the imperial | 
throne, and so [| 
she was the | 
daughter , wife, 
jamd mother of 


«ame reigning sovereigns . Fhi 
is her portrait. Who was she ? 
Last week's name— Wiliam Wilbertorog 


when she heard that the People . 
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FASTEST BOAT AFLOAT : BOY WHO WENT DOWN A WELL - V.C. AT SCHOOL 


————_— 


is: Arthur Mee, Fleetway House, Farringdon 8t,, London, E.O. 4 


First men to’ fly across the world—Sergeant Shiers, Lieutenant Smith, Professor Graham Bell ~ 
Erckcane iraberd, Went it tecesle aiet Captain Ross Smith, and Sergeant J. M. Bennett, who flew from the telephone, in his wondertu' 


Professor Graham Bell—It travels over 
70 miles an hour. See page five England to Australia in less than a month, and won the £10,000 prize plane oat. 


Boys and girls of the Foundling Hospital, London, practising Christmas carols. This great institution has been 
famous for its musical services since the days when Handel was its organist, and presented it with its chapel organ 


Not so fierce as it looks—The fine Hero as schoolmaster—Lieutenant Adiam, V.C.,and his boys at 


a Farnborough school, where he has just been appointed master 
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Big and Little at the © ja Circus, London—The 
world’s smallest wor an sii if g onthe great elephant — 


‘Reyn rs the dogs—A clever snapshot of a 
fox ‘ta’ as he was about to run into his earth 
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-IN EUROPE 


PITIFUL APPEAL TO THE 
HEART OF THE WORLD 


Tragic New Year of a Once 
Great Empire 


NOTHING TO EAT IN VIENNA 


The Austrian race is perishing from 
hunger. Unless something is done 
quickly to send food to Vienna a 
multitude of people must die. 

No man can imagine the appalling 
suffering that has come upon the 
remnant of this once proud empire. The 
Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Renner, is 
tight when he says that_no government 
can remain in office to hand out the last 
loaf in the country, and he dreads 
what must happen if food does not come 
and government breaks down. The sheer 
animal craving for something to eat will 
bring about such sights as have never 
been seen in the world. wS 


Woods Cut ‘Down lor Fuel 


“The Austrian people,” says Dr. 
Renner, ‘‘ are as mild as milk, and put 
up with suffering with 
meekness, but the children are perish- 
ing of hunger, and theft and pillage 
have become so common, and the cases 
are all so pathetic, that law courts refuse 
to convict. The beautiful woods that 
have been the pride of the Viennese 
for generations are being devastated 
by people in search of fuel, so that 
only about one tree in three of that 
great nature park remains.” 

What is to be done? Can Europe 
close its Christmastide and enter on 
the New Year knowing that on its door- 
step six million people are dying of 
hunger? It is a question of simple 
humanity, and must be answered. 

Lord Haig has headed an appeal, 
which is signed by some of our chief 
generals in France, and a Vienna 
Emergency Relief Fund has been opened. 

We have had a happy Christmastide. 
Food has been sufficient. Money has 
been spent freely. Few of us have felt 
the pinch of bitter poverty. 

The Helping Hand 

None of the things we grumble at 
have been matters of life and death. 
Families are reunited. Excited feeling 
has calmed’ down. We have all, under- 
neath our habit of grumbling, felt the 
quiet glow of calmer minds. But ought 
we to sink, in this way into well-fed 
contentment tinged by brighter hopes ? 

If we really knew in our hearts the 
sad condition of the Austrians we could 
not be happy until we had made some 
effort to feed, warm, and comfort them. 

. The-Austrian people as a whole never 
wanted to plunge into war, though their 
rulers began the great struggle that has 
ruined théir country. Ever since the 
war ended and the government was 
changed, the Austrians have behaved 
with excellent good sense and feeling. 


astounding 


RACE PERISHING |New Year Will Bring | Him Opportunity| PIX! 


A peda in the streets rat India, where the people are to have ten 
years’ training in Government in Preparation for Home Rule 


They hold out the hand of friendship, 
and deserve that we should clasp it. 
Never did a people need friendship 
more than they, for the whole nation 
is close to the edge of starvation, and in 
Vienna they are over the edge. Unless 
relief feaches them by the time these 
words are read, thousands will be 
literally dying of hunger, and for months 
after the want of the simplest means for 
preserving life will be very great. 

We have known what it was to be on 
rather short commons when the ration- 
ing made us thinner, though it never 
did us real harm. But how would you 
like to live on 3$ ounces of bread and 
a quarter of a pound of flour a week ? 
How would you like to have a quarter 
of a pound of meat @ month? How 
would you like to have no milk at all 
except for children under a year old ? 
Yet that is what the people of Vienna 
are just keeping alive on. 


Starvation at the Door | 


People who have been in Austria all 
say the same. They say there is not a 
child under five in the country who is 
strong and healthy. It is the same with 
the children of all classes. The food can- 
not be had. It is not in the country. 
Vienna has been within two days of 
everybody starving. The very old and 
very young and all the weak are dying 
off. People over sixty have seriously 
thought of killing themsclves to leave 


Ito feel that this must not be. 


more food for the young. We all ought 
They 
must be fed and helped. 

Nobody wished it to be. Nobody 
foresaw that it would happen. The 
Austrians themselves did not see it 
coming, or they would not have agrecd 
to some parts of the Peace Treaty, nor 
should we have required it of them. 


Riches and No Bread 


They owe their former enemies much 
money, so one of the points they were 
made to promise was that they would 
not sell any of their precious national 
art treasures to help themselves, but 
would keep them to pay their old debts. 

They have most valuable pictures; 
their Chancellor, Dr. Renner, says they 
have two great pictures that would sell 
for money cnough to buy wheat to feed 
all their people through the winter; 
but they cannot sell these pictures. 


They must keep them to balance their 


So tl 
tey have riches in. over the Bernina Pass, 


war debts. 
pictures, yet they starve for bread. 
The greater and broader-minded 


nations—British, French, and Americans 


—are doing what they can, but it also is 
aduty that each one of us should take 
some small personal share in lifting 
from Austrian hearts this appalling 
load of suffering. 


The address of the Vienna Emer- 
gency Relief Fund is 12, Tokenhcuse 
Yard, London, E.C, 2. 


E LOST AND 
FOUND 


| ACHRISTMAS ADVENTURE 


Dog that Vanished in a London 
Street 


HOW IT HELPED TO FIND ITSELF 

Pixie is a lady's dog of whom news 
has reached us through the letters that 
flood in on us describing the ways of 
domestic animals. And every word of 
this story is true. 

Pixie’s mistress was going home from 
the West End of London with the dog 


| by her side, when suddenly she misscd 


her dog. Pixie was nowhere to be secn. 
She had vanished utterly, and though the 
lady searched hastily here and there, 
Pixie could not be found. 

After the lady’s husband appcared 
the search was resumed, but with no 
better result, and so they drove home, 
saddened by their loss and perplexed to 
know how it had happened. 

The next day a thought flashed into 
the lady’s mind that seemed to bring a 
small ray of hope. She had taught 
Pixie a trick which she thoroughly under- 
stood : that was to respond to the hooter 
of the car. If the hooter were sounded 
three times Pixie understood that it was 
a signal for her to come, and she ac- 
knowledged the call with a bark. 


The Triple Toot 

The plan could but be tried, and so 
back to the place where Pixie was lost 
rushed the car, bearing the anxious mis- 
tress, who tooted triple toots upand down 
the street as the car went along. Sud- 
denly, from a house close by where Pixie 
was missed, came an answering bark. 

Pixie’s mistress was quickly out of the 
car and knocking at the door, but for 
some time she knocked in vain. At 
last the door opened and' a woman ap- 
peared, and from behind her came Pixie, 
all excited, to be snatched up joyfully 
and taken away to the waiting car. 

She had been lured into a flat over a 
shop in one of London’s famous shopping 
streets, and her response to the hooting 
of the car had saved her from a swift and 
sly dog thief. 

Our compliments to Pixic, anda special 
biscuit for the great intelligence which 
enabled her to help in her own rescue. 


RIDE OF TERROR | 


Smugglers on an Avalanche 


Three Italian smugglers, two men and 
a woman, travelling on Norwegian skis 
have had an 
experience they will never forget. 

An avalanche rolled down upon them. 
The men’ contrived to ride on it for 
several hundred yards before it came to 
rest ; but the woman could not keep her 
feet. When the men made their way 
back to find her body, as they fearc J, 
they discovered her buried up to hier 
neck, uninjured except fora broken arm. 

Not often do avalanches allow Tac 
escapes from their devastating tracks. 


h 
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“HOW THEY GOT | OLD MAN LIVING 


THERE ~ 


THRILLING HOURS OF. THE 
GREAT FLIGHT 


Pulling Houses Down to Make 
a Road 


THE CAPTAIN'S STORY 


Great has been the glory of Captain 


Ross Smith for flying 11,000 miles to | nations—is soon to retire, at 78 years old. 


Australia, but everybody who applauded 
and wondered would not hear afterwards 
how near to failure ‘the gallant airmen 
were again and again. They even had 
to pull down houses to make a road ! 

Sometimes they had to fly over 
storms till they were almost frozen, so 
great was their height. Both while 
flying and while resting they had bad 
weather, and more than once had their 
machine nearly blown away from the 
ground. But their chief trouble was 
with marshy grounds on which they could 
not get a good run before rising. 

Once the mechanic had to take a flying 
leap on the machine as she rose, after 
running alongside her, and more than 
once the plane was bogged at night and 
had to be dug out in the morning. 


Jumping Off a Mat 

On one of the East Indian islands, 
where drenching rains had fallen, a road 
of bamboo mats had to be made to give 
the aeroplane a starting run over the 
sloppy ground. These mats were col- 
lected from all over the district, and a 
number of native houses were actually 
pulled down to provide enough mats. 
Captain Ross Smith tells what they did: 

We had built a road for our wheels about 
3.0 yards in length and attempted to start 
off. After running about 50 yards some 
of the mats flew up, caught in the tail, and 
swerved the machine round off the track ; 
and we were once more badly bogged. 

Again we dug her out, and got back to 
our starting place. We then decided to 
widen the track and lace the mats together. 
We succeeded in constructing a road of laced 
mats 350 yards long and 20 yards wide. 

We then started again and succeeded in 
getting off, with bamboo flying in all direc- 
tions from our propellers. 


Message by Parachute 

So they got off ; but the road built out 
of broken-up houses was itself broken 
up by the aeroplane that went over it ; 
and there was little of it left. 

Later, the airmen, passing over the 
widest stretch of sea between the East 
India Islands and Australia saw below 
them the cruiser Sydney waiting midway. 

We had no wireless on board so we 
dropped in a bottle, attached to a small 
parachute made by ourselves, messages 
stating that all was going well. That mes- 
sage was picked up. 

Only by such narrow chances, dared 
with great risk, did the victorious flying 
men complete their flight to the opposite 
side of the earth. 


KINEMA CATHEDRAL 
Gorgeous Picture Palace 


The biggest picture palace in the 
world, a very cathedral of picture 
palaces, has just been completed in 
New York and seats 5300 people. 

It has cost £1,300,000, and the decora- 
tions put many a palace in the shade. 

The entrance hall, ornamented with 
beautiful frescoes, is 180 feet long, and 
looks like a throne-room in fairyland. 
The takings exceed {1000 a day. 


SELLING OTHER PEOPLE'S THINGS 

The Ministry of Munitions has been 
advertising one of Lord Rosebery’s 
farms for sale, but Jord Rosebery warns 
the public that the farm is his. Since 


The Children’s Newspaper 


FOR THE YOUNG | 


Making France Safe | 
Before He Dies | 


HEROIC LIFE OF GREATEST 
LIVING FRENCHMAN 


The hardest-working man in France— 
one of the most industrious of the 


All France rallies round him. All the 
world honours him. Georges Clemen- 


BUT PADEREWSKI CAN- 
NOT UNITE POLAND 


Fall of a Good Man’s 
Government 


TRYING TO PLEASE THEM ALL 


M. Paderewski is the most popular 
pianist in the world. He has played in all 
countries. Perhaps he knows the ways ol 
the world better than any other Pole. 

But though he is a citizen of the world, 


he above all, a lover of his native 


1S, 


ceau is the wonder of his age. 

He works without ceasing. At an 
age when most men think rest and ease | 
are due to them, this Prime Minister of 
France will cross stormy seas to arrange | 


| harassing business which politicians with 


less judgment and wisdom would only | 
see as subjects to quarrel over. 

When he is injured on his journey— | 
breaking a rib while crossing over to | 
England on a wintry day, hurting him- 
self in such a way that would send | 
ninety-nine men ina hundred to bed— 
Clemenceau says nothing about it, and it 


and when Poland gained 
Prime 
musician who had 


land, Poland, 


|her freedom she chose as her 


| Minister the clever 
kept her name be fore the eyes of men 
while Poland was only a name and not a 
country. So Paderewski passed from the 
piano stool to the seat of authority. 
Now he s resigned, and the reason 


failure is that he has tried to do 
Hel 


Minister, attendi 


of hi 
; tried to be both Prime 
Poland’s home 


too much 
ng to 
| affairs, which the home affairs of 


| all countries after the war—are crowded 


only becomes known after his business is | | 44 


done and he is back home again. 


Thinking of Tomorrow 


Why does this great old man work | |/ 


so? To him no personal benefit can 


come. He is already on the summit of | £7 
renown. | |=. 


His thought is for France when he is 
gone. 
the world of tomorrow, that urges him | 
on to heroic effort. 

When Clemenceau was young, he sat | 
in Parliament for the lost provinces of | 
France ; 
protested earnestly against the German 
war theft of Alsace and Lorraine. 
Now that he is old he has lived to sce 
those provinces won back, and he wants 
to see France safe again, so that when he 


.| is no longer here the land he loves may 


be free and strong and at peace with all 
mankind. He is giving his life to save 
France for her children. 

Have we that ardent care for those 
who are coming after us? To all of us 
Clemenceau should be an example and 
an inspiration, urging us on to live for 
the good that is yet to be. 


LADY’S CRUELTY TO 
A DOG 


A Christmas Shopping Scene 


During Christmas a woman caused 
a sensation in a London shop by taking 
in with her a strangely-treated poodle. 

All the assistants within view stopped 
work to look at the dog, and we do not 
wonder, for the poodle wore boots ! 

Such treatment of a dog is sheer 
cruelty, which the lady’s ignorance 
may explain, but does not excuse. The 
paw of a dog is a complex and beauti- 
fully adjusted instrument, affording 
perfect carriage with speed, spring and 
lissomeness. To confine such paws by 
the monstrous absurdity of shoes is an 
inexcusable barbarity, cramping the 
muscles and free play of tendons, and so 
causing unnecessary pain and suffering. 

Is not a case of this sort a suitable 
one for investigation by the R.S.P.C.A. ? 
Booted dogs may please the vanity of 
thoughtless people, but the faithful 
friend of man deserves to be spared 
from pitiful treatment like this. 


LESLIE THANKS YOU 
Master Leslie Dawson asks the editor 


then the Ministry has advertised a lake | to thank all the readers of the Children’s 
for sale at Hornsea, in Yorkshire, and a} Newspaper who have written to him, 
lady writes to say that it is hers, and she | and to wish them all, in his name, a very 


has no idea of selling it. 


happy New Year. 


It is the France of tomorrow, | 


he was one of the men who! & 


| 


es Nat : 
Paderewski Tries to Piease Tiaem Aii 


with difficulties, and also to be in Paris 
arranging Polish business with the Allies, 

Besides, Poland wants what the 
Allies will not agree she should have. 
She wants Eastern Galicia for herself, 
and the Allies say it must have its own 
government, under Polish protection 
for 25 years, and then have its future 
settled by the League of Nations. 
Poland is dissatisfied that Paderewski 
did not get better terms, and so his 
Ministry has fallen to pieces, and he has 
resigned. j 

He tried to please the Allies and his 
countrymen, and his countrymen, in 
the view of the Allies, want too much. 
You cannot ‘‘ please them all.’’ 


STRANGE AIR ADVENTURE 
Aeroplane Charged by a Vulture 


Once more a bird has met an aero- 
lane and collided with it. Poulet, on 
is way to Australia, was flying near 

Moulmein, in Burma, when his aeroplane 
charged full tilt into: a vulture, and was 
brought down with a broken propeller. 
What happened to the vulture is not 
reported, but may be imagined. 

Poulet made a safe landing, and re- 

placed the injured propeller, but was 
delayed in his flying for a day. 


THESE LITTLE ONES 
Well Done, Copenhagen! 


Copenhagen has done a deed worthy 
of the city of Hans Christian Andersen, 
the tenderest of all writers’ for children. 

It has invited, and conveyed from 
starving Vienna, 600 poor hungry Aus- 
trian children, and is to entertain them 
through the winter months. 

Denmark is one of the few countries 
enriched by the war, but it is not always 
the richest people who are the kindest. 
The Danes, by this use of their gold, 
deserve to have their deed inscribed on 
tablets of bronze in letters of gold. 
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IMUSIC HATH CHARMS |INDIA’S GREAT TEN 


YEARS 


CAN ‘SHE GOVERN 
HERSELF ? 


Tremendous Experiment to be 
Tried at Once 


STEP TOWARDS HOME RULE 


By Our Political Correspondent 


One of the greatest changes ever made 
in the government of the British Empire 
begins with the passing of a Bill for 
gradually reshaping the Government of 
India. A new scheme is to have a ten 
years’ trial to see whether the many 
races that inhabit India can be led to 
govern themselves wisely when they 
have gained some experience. 

Of the 440 millions of mankind who 
inhabit the British Empire, 315 millions 
live in India, and 245 millions of them 
have been almost completely ruled by 
British officials. The British King, as 
Emperor of India, is the titled head of 
the government, but the practical power 
is in the hands of the Secretary of State 
for India, who is responsible to the British 
Parliament, and, though a limited num- 
ber of Indians have in the past been 
elected to assist in the government, the 
people of India Nave had no real power. 


From 33,000 to 5,000,000 


It is the foundation principle of British 
government that the people should elect 
the kind of government they wish to 
have.’ After many years of political 
fighting the British people have won 
that right for themselves. It was only 
slowly won, because most of the people 
who could vote said that the people who 
could not vote were not wise enough to 
use that privilege. Now comes the ques- 
tion—Are the races of India able to 


|| vote wisely for their government ? 


The new Act will give them a chance. 


‘|e they use their power unwisely it may 


be withdrawn at the end of ten years, but 
in the meantime 5,000,000 Indian people 
will be able to vote for 70 per cent of 
their law-makers. At present only 
33,000 have any voting power, so that 
the change is a tremendous advance. 


True Spirit ‘of Faith. 

This Bill passed the House of Commons 
unanimously, so that the gift of a large 
experimental measure of self-govern- 
ment has been given to India freely and 
generously, in a spirit of faith, 

The difficulties ahead are great. So 
wide are the differences of race, language, 
religion, tradition, climate, education, 
and industry, in India that a separate 
plan may have to be Popes to suit the 
peculiarities of each of the nine provinces. 

Patient development will be needed 
to help the backward portions of the 
Indian people to understand the pro- 
blems of wise government, but the spirit 
that has produced this great measure 
should be great enough to make it a suc- 
cess, for it is a lofty and generous spirit, 
bent on teaching backward races how 
they may rise to greater power, which 
Britain will gradually relinquish as they 
become able to accept responsibility. 

No Selfish Aims 

We have no selfish aims in the Eastern 
empire. All we hope to retain in the far- 
off future is the loyalty of races to the 
British Commonwealth, which brought 
them into a partnership with itself, and 
gave them at once their independence and 
the protection of the Flag of Liberty. 

Unfortunately, at the moment when 
this change is being made, comes the 
first news of a terrible occurrence, nine 
months ago, when, in Amritsar, the 
capital of the country of the Sikhs, hun- 
dreds of unarmed ‘men, suspected of 
rebellion, were shot down by the orders 
of a British general. : 

This painful departure from all tradi- 
tions of British rule is being inquired 
into, and final comment must be leat 
poned ; but it is felt to be one 0 the 
tragedies of judgment that may do more 
mischief in an hour than can be rem 
in a generation. .D. 
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Che Mysterious News of a Strange Wild Beast in the Heart of Africa 


Exciting Hunt of Wild Creatures in Their Ancient Haunts. Who Will Fence in the Elephants ? 


Are there any prehistoric monsters 
still left in the world? That is the 
question that persistently forces itself 
from the African news. 

We published a week or two ago the 
report of an engineer of the Belgian Congo 
Railway, M. Lepage, that he had seen a 
mysterious and terrifying monster in 
the wilds. It was a fearsome creature, 
half elephant, half reptile, according to 
his excited imagination. 

Though there is, of course, no such 
thing as half reptile, half mammal, there 
may be in unexplored Africa survivors 
of reptiles extinct elsewhere ; there may 
be primitive mammals unknown beyond 
a very limited area; there may even be 
animals yet unknown. 

It is in the hope of finding something 
authoritative concerning these stories 
that one of the greatest scientific bodies 
in the world, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion of Washington, has sent forth a 
splendidly equipped expedition, and, 
in order that the observation of eyes 
and ears should not lack corroboration, 
the kinema was sent to record whatever 
the party might see. 


Monster Lost in a Swamp 

But, as if to baffle this attempt to 
penetrate the secrets of the heart of 
wildest Africa, an ill fate has befallen 
the expedition in its early days. There 
has been an appalling wreck on the 
railway, the train being smashed. The 
medical director of the expedition, the 
operator, and several natives were killed. 

Quickly on the track of this news of 
disaster to the exploring party comes 
a further story of the hunted beast 
itself. It is sent by a Reuter corres- 
pondent, who gives the account as it 
has been received from Elizabethville, 
where a hunter, M. Gapelle, has returned 
from the interior of the Congo. 

M. Gapelle says that he followed up 
a very strange track for 12 miles, 
and at length sighted a beast of the 
rhinoceros order, with great scales reach- 
ing far down its body, with a thick tail 
like a kangaroo, a hump on its back, a 
horn on its snout, and spots with lemon- 
coloured stripes radiating from them. 
When he fired at it the beast threw up 
its head and disappeared into a swamp. 

It is said that this description by 
M. Gapelle generally confirms that 
of M. Lepage, except that they disagree 
as to the colour of the spots. 


AFRICA’S ELEPHANTS 
Who Will Save Them ? 


While men are searching for these 
queer creatures of the past, civilisation, 
as it spreads over Africa, is destroying 
the wild elephant, which is threatened 
with extinction unless something can 
be done to save it. 

The opportunity now arises to safe- 
guard the remaining wild elephants in 
Cape Colony. Civilisation, with its 
cultivation of the soil, does not always 
creep forward along a broad line stretch- 
ing from sea to sea. It circles round, and 
moves ahead by narrow ways, choosing 
generally the healthiest routes, so that 
sometimes big clumps of dense forests 
where civilisation has never penetrated 
are left behind, and it is here that wild 
animals remain. ; 

In that way forest stretches have 
been left, even A Cape Colony, where 


_ there are still wild elephants. Most 


of us would never dream that an old 
colony with many towns and thousands 
of miles of railways could have wild 
elephants roaming its forests, but so it is. 

Near Port Elizabeth, in Cape Pro- 
vince, 200 wild elephants roam through 
a large patch of forest that is undis- 
turbed, and the authorities have de- 
determined that they must kill the 
whole herd, which has been doing 
great damage. 

Lovers of wild animal life have 
Suggested fencing the forest in. But a 
fence to keep an elephant from going 
where it wishes to go must be very strong, 
and this fence would have to be 13 miles 
long. Though the materials for making 
the fence are near at hand the cost 
would be quite £20,000. If anyone 
cares to spend that money he has a 
chance of preserving a remnant of wild 


That is unique. Such an advertise- 
ment has never before appeared in any 
newspaper, and we may assume that 
by now Johnny the gorilla has got a 
new master. 

And in the Times, too, there has 
appeared a letter written by onc of 
five brothers, who, when demobilised, 
returned to their old task of coffce- 
planting and hunting big game, for zoos 
and museums, in Central Africa. They 
have just been out on an expedition to 
the Belgian Congo. 

Their hunt took them up Mount 
Mikeno, and there, at a height of 10,000 
feet, they captured a female baby 
gorilla! We wonder how. Did not the 
fierce, gigantic parents protect their 
helpless offspring ? We are not told, but 
it is significant that the brothers have 
for sale the skins and skeletons of two 


A Prehistoric Monster on the Film 
It is said that travellers in remote parts of Africa have lately caught glimpses of a 
strange creature which appears to be a survival of some prehistoric creature generally 
thought to be extinct. This picture is from a film by Ideal Varieties 


elephants in their natural home in the 
midst of a civilised population. 

Another suggestion is that a smaller 
fenced-in portion of the forest shall be 
set up to enclose fewer wild creatures. 
Once wild life goes it never returns ; 
and it is of great interest to mankind to 
preserve such life intact as long as 
possible for the sake of our far-off 
descendants, who will want to study 
the whole story of slowly-developing 
animal life throughout the ages. 


JOHNNY HAS GOT A NEW 
MASTER 


Baby Gorilla from a Mountain 
Top 


One of the most recent chapters of 
wild life has been the appearance of 
Johnny Gorilla in London. We, have 
met him in these pages already, but a 
little item about him comes to hand. 
Something has happened, and lo! there 
was this advertisement in the Times: 
“A person wanted to look after a baby 
gorilla. Wage, 303. per week.” 


full-grown gorillas, male and female. 
Possibly they come from the parents. 
Be that as it may, the baby is flourish- 
ing, three months old, and the brothers 
who captured her have offered to sell 
her to our London Zoo. 

It is safe to predict that’ the Zoo will 
not buy, for they have had six young 
gorillas there, and all have in a com- 
paratively short space of time sickened 
and died. 

Johnny Gorilla lives and waxes strong 
because he was reared near where 
he was captured, and not brought over 
until he had become a big strong 
fellow, prepared for our climate by 
years of captivity in his own. But if 
the new baby could be reared, what a 
splendid playmate she would make for 
lonely Johnny ! 

Only two of the five hunter brothers 
set out on this particular hunt, and only 
one returned. These two got their 
gorilla baby and the two adults, they 
collected ivory and skins, and were 
making their way back to civilisation 
when one of the hunters became the 
hunted. He who had struck down 


elephants and gorillas was struck down 
by alion. The survivor of the trip truly 
says that visitors jto zoological gardens 
little dream of the dangers encountered 
by the brave men who go out into the 
wilds and face thése fierce animals in 
their natural haunts. : 


WILD LIFE ABOUT GREAT 
CITIES 


Cunning of Monkeys and Birds 


A correspondent from India sends us these 
interesting notes on wild life there. 

Wild animals—beasts, birds, and fish 
—are much tamer in India than in 
Europe, chiefly on account of the 
general indifference with which they are 
treated by the Indians, except in the 
case of those animals which are con- 
sidered sacred, and are fed in and about 
temples and holy places. 

Wild peacocks are so tame in some 
parts of the country that they strut 
about the villages unmolested, but 
it might cost a man his life if he killed 
or injured one of them. 

Monkeys are much in evidence in 
other places, and it would ‘be almost 
dangerous to pass by a group of them 
at certain spots without paying toll 
in the shape of some toothsome morscls. 

On the top of Jakko Hill, at Simla, 
we find an old shrine, an old saint, 
and a troupe of monkeys, the monkeys 
having their leaders with them—- 
generally the biggest and most aggres- 
sive. The writer was once attacked 
by one of these because he was feeding 
a rival, but he was saved by the saint. 


Bold Bad Birds of India 

At other places the fish in the rivers 
are so accustomed to being fed by 
pilgrims crossing in boats that they 
swarm round for the parched rice 
which is throwa to them in = such 
numbers that you can hardly see the 
water for the fish. 

Kitchens in India are, as a rule, 
some distance from the house; and it 
is common for a kite to swoop down as 
the servant is carrying away the remains 
from the table, and to soar off again 
with the end of a joint or a chicken. 

The crow, which in India is as black 
as he is painted, has been known to 
steal spectacle frames from an open 
shop window, and to build his nest 
with them. He will fly into a verandah 
and perch himself above a chamber 
door, with wickedness sparkling in his 
beady eye, looking for something to 
steal from under your very nose. 


Two Cunning Crows 


The writer once witnessed an amusing 
little performance by two crows. A 
kite alighted with a bone, and procecded 
to pick it. The two crows straightway 
flew down from the tree and began to 
make snatches at the bone. But the 
kite took no notice of them, and 
continued leisurely to pick it, holding 
it securely bencath its claws. 

After a while the crows put their 
heads together, and then, while one 
crow remained close in front of the 
kite, the other hopped round behind 
and began to tug at his tail. 

After suffering this indignity and 
being almost pulled over on to his beam 
ends, the kite lost his temper and turned 
on the crow. Then the crow in front 
nipped up the bone and flew off with it! 
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~ PATRICK DRISCOLL 


YOUNGEST ELECTOR IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


How a Soldier’s Boy Did 
His Duty Like a Man 


TOO YOUNG FOR SCHOOL, BUT 
OLD ENOUGH TO VOTE 


The youngest M.P. has just been 

returned to Parliament. This is the 
. Story of the youngest voter. 

There are 15,000,000 voters in the 
United Kingdom, and one of th2m is 
too young to go to school. He is 
Patrick Driscoll. 

Patrick is the youngest voter in the 
United Kingdom. He is a lively, healthy, 
Toguish, blue-eyed boy, not quite four 
years old. He talks with a lisp which 
turns ‘‘Yes”’ into “Less,” and he is 
never at a loss for a word except when 
strangers come to ask him about how 
he voted. When he came back, accor- 
ding to his mother, he was “‘ full of it.”” 

Patrick, Esq. 

He was perfectly entitled to vote. 
Ilis name, with those of his father and 
mother, appeared in the big printed book 
known as the Parliamentary Register of 
Voters for Croydon. It got there by 
accident,. but the law is that all can 
vote whose names appear therein. 

A long time before the day of the poll 
his parents knew he had a vote, for there 
came to the house by post several letters 
addressed ‘' Patrick Driscoll, Esq.’’ He 
received all the candidates’ printed 
addresses, though he could not read 
them ; all he could do with them was 
to point a grubby forefinger to the 
portraits, and exclaim ‘‘Man!” The 
poil-cards, too, were lost on him, except 
as something to play with. 

Pat Rides in a Motor-Car 

Mr. and Mrs. Driscoll meant to let the 
mistake pass over, but an_ election 
canyasser persistently claimed the little 
voter, coming several times with a 
motor-car, till his father agreed to take 
him. The father is a labourer, who Served 
in Mesopotamia. 

Patrick and his father were whisked 
off in a motor-car to Sydenham Road 
Council School, where everyone, from 
the policeman downwards, made a 
smiling fuss of the tiny tot. There being 
no children’s department in the polling 
station, Pat voted with the same 
freedom and independence as his father. 

He could not read, nor can some adults, 
but the Jaw provides that all such people 
shall vote with as much secrecy as any- 
one else. Every member of the polling 
staff is sworn to secrecy, and the pre- 
siding officer marks ballot-papers for 
people unable to do it for themselves. 


Boy Chooses His Candidate 

At least, this is done in three 
cases: physical incapacity, Jew, or 
illiterate. Pat had to be accepted as one 
of these. Physical incapacity covers 
anyone who may be blind, crippled, or 
paralysed ; and as for a Jew, if the poll is 
on a Saturday, he may have a conscien- 
tious objection to marking his paper, so 
that is done for him. The illiterates 
are those unable to read. _ 

As Pat had never been to school, 
the presiding officer classified him as 
illiterate, and read over to Patrick a 
ueclaration of his inability to read, 
:nd he signed it with “his mark.” 
‘then the officer got the ballot-paper, 
a:d asked Pat for whom he wished 
to vote. Neither his father nor anyone 
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else was allowed to overlook the 
business, or to prompt in any way. Pat 
enjoyed the secrecy which is the right of 
every elector. He was equal to giving 
the name of the candidate he wanted to 
support, and his paper was marked by 
the officer and’ placed in the box. 

The midget voter was then quite 
‘‘lionised.”” All the clerks shook hands 
with him, and he returned the compli- 
ments smartly with the military salute 
his father has taught him. The street in 
which he lives is regarded as very poor, 
and sometimes gets a bad name because 
of what some of its people do; but there 
is something on the 
good side. The street 
has a war shrine, 
and daily sees deeds 
of unselfishness done 
one toward another, 
if in rough and ready 
way. Some of Pat's 
neighbours did not 
like being “ out of 
it”? when flag days 
for war relief pur- 
poses were being 
held. And when a 
few collectors for 
St. Dunstan's de- 
cided to parade sume 
of the “‘mean back 
streets,’ nowhere did — Britain’s Youngest 
coppers rain down Elector 
more thickly than outside Pat's lodging- 
house. 

Our compliments to Pat. Having 
shown himself to be a dutiful citizen at 
four, we may be sure he will grow up to 
show the world, as other boys have done, 
that even our shameful slums may turn 
out good and noble men. | 


Patrick Driscoll, 


BAD DEFENCE OF 
BOYS 
Queer Argument About 
Stealing 
HONESTY THE FOUNDATION OF 
ALL THINGS 


In these days, when honesty, which 
is the very foundation of good character, 
seems to be badly shaken, it is sadden- 
ing to see excuses made in public for 
rank dishonesty. 

Three youths pleaded guilty in London 
to stealing enormous sums of money, 
and the defence was made by Mr. 
Eustace Fulton that the boys were 
only receiving 35s. a week. If that 
means anything, it means that honesty 
may depend on wages, an utterly 
scandalous argument. 

The boy who would steal if he had a 
low wage would steal if he had a high 
wage. If he is so mean and untrust- 
worthy as to take what belongs to 
someone else, he is mean in his soul, 
and more or less money cannot affect 
the loss of honour he has allowed to 
come upon him. 

We protest against public defences of 
theft, which would allow each person 
to judge when he is warranted in being 
a rogue, and when he can afford to be 
honest. 

The courts of law should, at least, 
make clear that the foundations of 
honesty are laid deep in honour and 
truth, and do not depend on the chance 
presence of more or less money, 


USING THE VOLCANOES 
The world is short of potash, but the 
volcanoes of the world contain an 
inexhaustible store. Mounts Etna and 
Vesuvius and the volcanic island of 
Ischia, near Naples, have 10,000 million 
tons. These vast stores are to be utilised. 


BAD 


Why It Shines More 
Brightly than in Summer 


January 3, 1920° 


THE WINTER MOON |THE WEEK IN-HISTORY 


THE RAREST GIRL WHO 
EVER LIVED 


IF THE SKY WERE FILLED | Shepherd Boy and His Tower 


WITH MOONS 


By an Astronomical Correspondent} 


After the Sun, the next most brilliant 
object in the heavens, and the most 
important to us, is the Moon. 

Though it would take 550,000 Moons 
to give us the light of one Sun, the Moon’s 
light is equal to 100,000 of the brightest 
stars ; and as the Moon causes the tides 
that wash to and fro on our shores, 
carrying away the refuse and bearing 
the ships in and out of port, it is the 
greatest source and means of sanitation 
and navigation. 

At no other time of the year-is the 
Moon so brilliant as it will be next week. 
It is full on January 5, and for some 
days it will shine all night witha radiance 
that would enable us to read this paper 
quite easily at midnight. ; 


Moonshine All Night 


The Moon is more impressive in winter 
than in summer, for in summer the full 
Moon has a low altitude, shining low 
down near the horizon; whereas in 
winter it is high in the heavens, and 
remains shining from evening to morning 
in its long passage across the sky. 

When we remember that we receive 
twice as much light from a high full 
Moon as from a Moon low in the sky, we 
can understand why the bright moon- 
light nights of winter seem so much like 
daylight. It is imteresting to note that a 
full Moon gives ten or twelve times as 
much light as a half Moon, and its light 
is brighter between the first quarter and 
full than it is between full and the last 
quarter. No one knows just why this is. 


Why the Moon Appears Larger 

By the way, if the whole of the sky 
visible to us at one time—that is, half the 
heavens—were filled completely with 
Moons, these would give less than half 
the light of the Sun, for the whole of the 
heavens visible to us, right down to the 
horizon all round, would have room for 
only 240,000 Moons. 

But not only will the full Moon next 
week be very high in the heavens, and 
visible all night, but it will be actually 
at its flearest to the Earth, namcly 
221,000 miles. At its greatest distance 
it is 253,000 miles, and this distance 
preves that its path round the Earth is 
not a circle but an ellipse. 

Just now we see the Moon one-seventh 
larger than when it is farthest away, and 
naturally we can see with the naked eye 
more of the details of its surface. We 
should examine it carefully, therefore, 
during the next few days to see how 
many of the objects on a Moon chart we 
can distinguish without a telescope. 


Looking at a Continent 

Of course, we shall have noticed already 
that the whole surface is not equally, 
bright. The dark patches were formerly 
supposed to be oceans, but now we 
know that they are plains, while the 
brighter parts are mountain ranges and 
extinct volcanoes. 

The diameter of the Moon is 2163 
miles, and it would take 49 Moons to 


‘make a ball the size of this world, and 80 


to make one weighing as much. The 
whole surface of the Moon is about 
fourteen and a half million square miles, 
roughly equal to North and South 
America, and, as the same side is always 
turned towards us, we are looking at 
about as much land as the Continent of 
North America. 


LOST MINES IN THE BLACK SEA 

Owing to ice, British mine-sweepers 
are leaving the Black Sea till next 
spring. They have collected only a 
thousand mines out of 18,000 laid, but 
the Russians and Turks have no charts 
of where they laid them, and the work 
of searching 15 extremely difficult. 
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HOW CIMABUE FOUND 
GIOTTO 


5. Catherine of Medici died at Blois : ie 
6. Joan of Arc born at Domremy ....,. 1412 
7. Sir Thomas Lawrence died in London . 1839 
8. Giotto, artist, died at Florence... . . , 1337 
9. Cape Town surrendered to British ... . 1806 
10. Penny Post established. ......... 1840 


Joan of Arc 
i hice or Arc, the Maid of Orleans, is 
the noblést figure in the history of 
France, and unsurpassed in purity and 
heroism in the history of mankind. 

She was born at Domremy, in Eastern 
France, of peasant parentage ; and she 
could neither read nor write. Beyond 
her home duties and minding her father’s 
sheep, religion was her chief concer, 

France was divided by quarrels, and 
the English occupied a large of 
the north and west. ‘Thinking often of 
this she had visions of being the rescuer 
of her country, and, dressing in men’s 
clothes as a soldier, she led the French 
to the attack with great success. 

But the French were divided among 
themselves, and finally Joan was cap- 
tured by a hostile section of her own 
people, and sold to the English. At 
Rouen she was imprisoned, tried, found 
guilty of sacrilege, and on May 30, 1431, 
at the age of 19, was burned. 

Twenty-five years later history did 
her justice, and her sentence was pro- 
nounced unjust on the spot where she 
had been burned. ‘Lasting disgrace 
rests on those heads of the Church 
who condemned this pure, brave, and 
patriotic girl, and on the English 
who burned her, 


Sir Thomas Lawrence 
A PAINTER who preserves for us 
faithful portraits of the notable 
men of his time does genuine historical 
work, Such a painter was Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who painted hundreds of 
portraits between 1790 and 1830. 

He was the son of a Bristol innkeeper, 
and began as a boy of ten to draw 
portraits with crayons. So clever was 
he that he became an Associate of the 
Royal Academy when he was only 21, 
and in later years he was its President. 

Lawrence was a most unbusinesslike 
man, who undertook far more work 
than he could finish, and was often 
years behindhand with his work, so 
that his customers were in despair ; but 
he left a great array of elegant portraits 
which posterity will be glad to have. 


Giotto 


loTTO, the greatest of the early 
Italian painters and builders, was 
born about 1266, : 

Cimabue, the best Italian painter of 
that time, found the boy, then aged 
ten, drawing one of his father’s sheep 
on a flat stone, and he drew the sheep 
so well that Cimabue took the boy inte 
Florence and taught him painting. 

The young artist continued to draw 
things as they are, and soon became 
famous. Most of his pictures were 
painted on the walls inside churches, 
and have been destroyed, but many that 
were whitewashed over have been 
preserved from decay by the whitewash, 
and these are now revealed. 

Giotto has won everlasting fame as 
an architect by the lovely tower which 
still stands by the Cathedral of Florence. 

The Italians have a saying “ As 
round as Giotto's O,” which means 
perfect. The saying comes from what 
the artist did when one of the Popes 
asked him to send a proof of his skill— 
expecting a picture. Giotto dipped a 
brush in red paint, and on a large sheet 
of white paper, with a single sweep of 
his arm, made a perfect circle. 
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The earth ie frozen 
north of thi 
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Equator-the middla 
line round the globe 


Within this belt the sun is 
overhead at noon.in January 
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Bn PTIOO FOIE 
Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Australia, Chile, Argentina, 
“ South Africa, New Zealand ; 
Cocoa. W. Indies, Venezuela, W. Africa 

» Cotton. India, Egypt, Brazil 
Sugar. West Indies, Mexico, Guiana, 
Japan, India, Egypt, Spain, Mauritius 
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TIME EVERYWHERE 
This Week’s Map 


The map is divided into 24 hours. As 
the earth turns round, day passes from 


east to west, but all the places on any 


line from north to south have the same 
time, except where slight alterations are 
made for local convenience. 


FOUR MEN SAVE A DOG 
An Animal’s Fear of Water 


Two police sergeants and two civilians 
have risked their lives to save a mongrel. 

Where a bridge crosses the river at 
Hyde, near Manchester, the mysterious 
whines and howls of a dog were heard, 
day after day and night after night, 
and at last the poor little waif was dis- 
covered perched on a buttress under 
the bridge, high above the water. It 
clung to its place too terrified to make 
the plunge into the water and swim the 
river to the bank. 

That is a peculiarity of dogs. They will 
not, unless trained, take a sheer dive into 
water. They will run in from the level or 
down a sloping bank; they will even 
spring a step or two down a low wall 
and then jump in, but they will not 
jump in from a height. This poor 
Manchester stray, rather than face the 
one moment of adventure against 
which its instinct revolted, stayed where 
it was, slowly starving to death. 

It took the four men three hours to 
rescue the dog, but in the end they 
tied a rope round its body, and hauled 
it to safety. Allthe men have been given 
the medal of the Canine Defence League. 


BACK TO SHAKESPEARE 
The queen in Hamlet is to be played 
by a man in a London theatre, a return to 
the practice of iaroiel feanbig: day, when 
all female-parts were played by males. 
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TRAIN WINDOWS 
How They Use Them in Russia 


We all know the difference of opinion 
about the presence of fresh air in railway 
carriages. Scientific people love air ; 
timid people fear it. In- Russia they 
manage the opening of windows by fixed 
rules. Here are some of the rules. 

The opening of windows in passenger 
carriages in winter is forbidden. 

During the rest of the year any pas- 
senger has a right to insist that all the 
windows must be closed. 

When it is warm, windows on both 
sides may be opened together, but only 
when all the people agree to open them. 

When a side wind is blowing any pas- 
senger may insist on the windows being | 
closed that side. ° 

The conductor shall settle all disputes. 
’ There is no love of fresh airin any of 
these rules, but rathera love of stuffiness. 


THE RACE OF THE PORTS 
London First Again 


The war caused the amount of trade 
passing through the different British 
seaports to be changed considerably. 
Ships had to be sent to the destinations 
that were thought to be safest. 

One result was that Liverpool rose to 
the head of the table, with nearly eight 
million tons, and London sank to six 


millions. 
Meantime, Manchester and South- 
ampton, had great increases, South- 


ampton because of the war, and Man- 
chester as giving relief to Liverpool. 
Now, however, with seas free, London 
has gone back to the position of first 
seaport of Britain, passing Liverpool by 
10,303,299 tons to 9,249,957 tons. 


A MILE IN 16 SECONDS 
A French airman has beaten all 
records by flying for a short distance at 
the rate of 227 miles an hour. 
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YOUR FAMILY TREE 
The Millions of Your Ancestors 


How many ancestors have you ? How- 
ever unimportant we may seem, each one 
of us is the product of hundreds of 
millions of ancestors. : 

Sit down and think out the number of 
your parents and their parents, and 
their grandparents, and their parents, 
and so on, and you will be astonished at 
the result. 

By tracing back your family tree to 
the time of William the Conqueror, you 
will find that your ancestors number 
300 millions, and that you may have the 
blood of kings in your veins. 

The subject is worked out in the 
January number of My Magazine, which 
can be bought with the Children’s 
Newspaper at any bookstall. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 


These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of historic interest. 


A duchess’s diamond tiara °. £25,000 
Set of Brussels tapestry panels £24,150 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. £15,100 
Pearl necklace ‘ £13,200 
Painting by Raeburn .. did £5985 
A book printed by Caxton.. .. £5900 
Old book with only six pages . £2980 
A historic bedstead. Vas £892 
First edition of Gray’s “ Elegy” £750 
A Psalm, with music, dated 1563 £370 
A pair of taper sticks .. ‘ £145 
Nelson’s armchair. . £135 
A Jacobite wine glass .. £47 
Samoan postage stamp £40 


IMMENSE TRAFFIC AT A STATION 

One day’s traffic at Charing Cross 
underground station needs over 2900 
trains, and the number of people passing 
through the station daily is over 200,000. 
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QUEER HAPPENINGS 
BY DAY AND NIGHT 


£400 Theft from a 
Woman’s Back 
SIXTY PEOPLE STEAL A WOOD 


The war seems to have given rise to 
forms of robbery never thought of before. 

In the busy streets of London, where 
people who delight in show unwisely 
parade in.clothes worth hundreds of 
pounds, a costly fur coat has had a 
large piece cut out of it in broad day- 
light, while the wearer was all uncon- 
scious of the theft. The stolen piece of 
sable, worth £400, was sliced off a lady’s 
back while she was looking in a shop 
window. 

The daring and skill of the thief arc 
not the least excuse for the crime ; but 
some share of blame belongs to those who 
flaunt temptation in the face of dishonest ° 
men by making a show of their wealth. 

In Ireland an entirely new form of 
theft has been started. Sixty people 
have joined to steal, in a single night, a 
wood of 300 trees, loading them on to 
carts and distributing them throughout 
the neighbourhood ! 
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IRON FOR ALL THE WORLD 
Newfoundland, the oldest of the 
British Colonies, has not even yet beon 
appreciated at its true value by the 
Empire of which it is an honoured part, 
Lecturing on its possibilities recently, 
Lord Morris, who has been Prime 
Minister of the colony, drew attention to 
its great mineral deposits. Next to 
eee Newtoundland is a larger pro- 

ucer of iron than an art ¢ 
British Empire. ae = 
It has enough iron ore, Lord Morri 
declared, to supply the needs of all ie 

world for the next hundred years, 
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Oh, for a Book and a 
Fireside Nook 
Ik the lovely round of the 
changeful year we have 
come to the time which many 


feel to be best of all, because it is 
the homeliest and most helpful. 


Close the shutters, draw round 
the fire, turn on the cheerful 
lights, settle contentedly in your 
chair—and now for the books of 
winter that will carry us farther 
on the wings of imagination than 
any aeroplane can do. 


Winter is the time for making 
up our account with books. “ A 
book of verses underneath the 
bough ”’ is very well for a loiterer’s 
pleasure in summer, but in 
winter we settle down to_the 
glorious business of reading. Once 
catch the true spirit of the 
joyous reader and there is noth- 
Ing to compare with journeyings 
through the world of books. 

Dear Charles Lamb, as lovely 
and tender a soul as ever found 
expression in a book, declared 
that one of the reasons why he 
did not want to die was that 
hereafter he might find know- 
ledge coming to him in some other 
way than through a book, and 
he grudged losing that familiar 
companionship. 


How much you miss if you miss 
the joy of books can never be 
guessed ; it must be tried and 
known, and some people will 
never try it and never know. 
The gossip-loving farmer’s wife 
in one of Tennyson’s poems is 
a warning with an undertone of 
sadness below its humour. 


“ Books! what’s books? ” 
she asks scornfully, and then she 
answers her own question— 
“ Books, as thou know’st, beant 
nowt.” When she heard of the 
squire buying old books she 
““ know’d he’d come to be poor.”’ 


What use would there be in 
telling her that books may be 
the thrilling inspirers of youth, 
carrying us to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and air, and sea; 
that they contain the ringing 
calls which stir the hearts of men 
to heroic duty, and to attempt 
even splendidly impossible things; 
that they are the storehouses of 
knowledge which is ever growing ; 
and that through all our years 
they remain one of life’s most 
certain comforts ? 

In books the past of mankind 
is embalmed for ever. Even 
Tennyson’s farmer’s wife her- 
self, scorning books so heartily, 
will live on in human memory 
because she has been put in a 
book. She would not understand 
that, or value it, but people who 
are wide-awake to the romance 
and meaning of the full, far- 
reaching world will welcome 
afresh the cosy season now upon 
us, with all its pronaise of adven- 
ture in this magic land of books. 
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Now We Know it is Lucky 
pM GROWN-UP paper tells us that a 
lady in Beaconsfield was walking 
down her garden when she found a sprig 
of four-leaved clover, and afterwards, as 
she was walking down London Road, 
she found a Treasury note. 

We have always thought it lucky to 
find a Treasury note, but how many 
thousands of people are there who 
believe that the Treasury note would 
not have been lying in London Road if 
the four-leaved clover had not been 
lying in the garden path? A very 
curious world it is_! 


& 
Proverb of the Day 


To Our Elders : 


The Young Cock Crows as He Hears the 
Old Ones Do 


Lost Treasures of the People 
Cy of the most interesting rooms in 

all the world is the Gallery -of 
Egyptian Antiquities at the British 
Museum, and it seems a pitiful thing that 
this magnificent place, which attracts 
travellers from all over the world, should 
still be closed to the public because the 
Government will not take the trouble to 
find some other room for the 120 girls 
working there. 

The shutting-up of the museums 
during the war was hardly a shining 
deed of wisdom, but it is a scandal that 
the second Christmas of the Armistice 
finds our picture galleries and museums 
still in the hands of clerks. The nation 
that hides its treasures from the people 
in order to find room for clerks has much 
to learn; it has not got very far in the 
alphabet of true wisdom. 


The life of the paper-boy is threatened 


| by the invention of a penny-in-the-slot 


newsboy in America 
@ 
We Should Like to Know 
Whether the committee appointed 
to wind up the Exhibition of 1854, 


and still sitting, will wind it up in times 


for the Millennium. 


) THE EbiTor’s TABLE 


eo @ F leetway House, Farringdon Street, London 


above the hidden waters of the anoient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


He Believes in Force 
Cyr more pessimist, this time speaking 
in company with that great optimist 
the Prince of Wales. 

The poor pessimist is Major-General 
Sir Geoffrey Feilding, who announces to 
the world that he does not believe in the 
League of Nations. 

“TY believe in force,”’ he says ; and the 
answer leaps to the pen from not very 
ancient history, So did Germany once. 


Tip-Cat 
ApyY ASTOR wishes to be regarded 
not as a curiosity, but as a 
working Member of Parliament. But 
are they not the same thing ? 
) ® ® 

Better than any New Year past: A 

New Year present. 
® ® ) 

So far from bringing the Kaiser to 
justice this Christmas, they did not even 
hang his stocking. ° 

® © ® 

A really charming woman, says Miss 
Helen Forbes, brings her own atmo- 
sphere. Which is not to say that she 
gives herself airs. 

® ® ® 

Can the cock-a-doodle doo what the 

| Katy-did ? 
® ® ® 

A butcher has found a gold watch 
inside a pig. Procrastination is not the 
only thief of time. 
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Peter Puck much regrets that he could not 
accept all his invitations to celebrate the 
New Year with our readers 
® ® ® 

M. Cambon thinks there will always be 
quarrels between nations, and diplomats 
will always have to be called. But he 
doesn’t say what! 

) ® ® 

Riches have wings, but a ten-shilling 
note is no use as a fly-paper. 

® ® ® 

Mr. Bonar Law admits that many 
ministers have changed their minds 
over and over again—so often that we 
do not seem to know which mind now 
belongs to them. 


® 
Sayings of the Weak 
I didn’t do it on purpose .The Housemaid 
I couldn’t help myself . The Tippler 
Noluck . . . . «. « The Gambler 
It’s arotten world . . . The Rotter 
I’m afraid ’mlate . . The Flapper 
TUG saa ee Me . The Golfer 
If only youhad told me . The Slanderer 
8 
Remember Vienna 
““T shall pass through this world 
but once. Any good thing, therefore, 


that | can-do, or any kindness that | 
can show to any human being, let me 
do it now. Let me not defer it or 
neglect it, for l shall not‘ pass this 
way again 


HENRY DRUMMOND 


January 3, 1999 
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The English Girl's Song 


LET. every English girl each 
night, 

To abe each wholesome day 

Put off her cares like garments 
white, 


And bare her soul, and pray : 


O You Who sowed the sky 
with spheres, 
And starred the earth with 
flowers, 
Who piloted thro’ ancient years 
This radiant land of ours, 
Stoop now from endless heights 
above 
And grant me my desires, 
To serve the four dear kin I love, 
Two mothers and two sires. 


Go»: make me worthy of my 
birth, 
And worthy of my line: 
One father comes of English earth, 
Onc Father is divine. 


ORE mother gave me life, and one 
Is England’s noble realm 

That, like a galleon in the sun, 
With Honour at the helm, 

Is riding on the running sea, 
Christ’s colours at the mast, 

To glorious havens yet to be 
From battles of the past. 


O England is a garden land, 
And every home a plot ; 
God, grant me faithful heart and 
hand, 
And fit me for my lot. 


MY Father’s Father ! let me grow 
No false and poisoned weed ; 
My Mother’s Mother ! let me blow 
A rose of royal seed. 
For England is a garden fair, 
And every home a plot, 


Where women with God’s angels 


share 
The burden of her lot. 


LoRp, let the beauty of her 
shires, 
And towns, and hills that roll, 
Daze English eyes till it inspires 
Our hearts, which make her 
soul. HaroLp BEGBIE 
@ 


PERSONAL 


you SOCIETY LADY, aged eight, 
willing to act as chaperon during 
the holiday, to rich uncle who may have 
mislaid his own niece. No objections to 
pantomimes. Can eat anything. _ 
ENTLEMAN IS DISPOSING of sugar- 
stick, nearly new, one-third original 

cost. Lovely pale shade. No dealers. _ 
NTERPRISING GENTLEMAN of 
thirteen, cramped in present sphere, 
seeks post of responsibility and danger. 
Willing drive train : bell-ringing a speciality. 
Lion-taming might suit. 
Bee WISHES to find bad home 
for baby sister (complete surrender). 
Very amusing, considered pretty. Suit 
anyone without valuable clockwork toys. 
F the gentleman who ran a pin through 
another gentleman’s balloon by the 
Round Pond on Thursday, has_ courage 
to repeat dastardly outrage on Saturday, 
the gentleman in the sailor-suit will have 
pleasure in introducing him to his big brother. 
oT pcre NURSES, and GOVERN- 
ESSES disposed of. Captain Hook, 
Jolly Roger, Portsmouth. — Particulars 

sent in plain wrappers. 
® 
Tin Gods . 

ths is good to know that there is a great 
slump in tin soldiers in the toy 
shops. Our little men know better than 
to put their trust in gods like these, and 
we hope tosee the end of these tin kaisers. 
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ARMS FOR HEROES 


THE KINDEST INVENTION 
EVER HEARD OF 


Splendid Achievement of a 
Workman’s Brain 


A NOBLE THING FOR A RICH 
MAN TO DO 


Three hundred British soldiers have 
lost both arms, and cannot feed them- 
selves. They lost their arms while they 
were fighting for you. Is it not too sad 
for words ? ; 

Yet with the New Year comes hope 
for all, and for these there is a splendid 
hope, for a Scottish working man, a gas- 
fitter named George Thomson, has pro- 
duced what may be the kindest invention 
that has come from the brain of man. 

By the use of this invention, which is 
not costly, anyone who has no arms can 
not only feed himself, but can do all 
manner of things that you do without 
thinking how clever your hands are. 


What an Armless Man Can Do 

Mr. Thomson has been showing his 
invention and delighting the doctors, 
who now sce a clear hope of helping the 
armless to help themselves. 

Here are some of the things the in- 
ventor did by working with his toes 
under a table, machinery standing on 
the table. 

He cut meat with a knife and put it in 
his mouth with a fork, ate soup with a 
spoon, drank tea, and washed up the 
plates, cup, and saucer; he washed his 
own face and the back of his neck, put a 
cigarette in his lips, opened a box of 
matches, and lighted the cigarette, 
turned over the leaves of a book, found 
a place in it and wrote entrics, cut paper 
with scissors, and worked a sewing- 
machine and a typewriter. His use of the 
machine hands, moved by his toes with 
the help of levers, was so delicate that 
it served to pick up a pin, yet it was 
strong enough to mend boots. 


A Great Benefactor 

Clearly this invention, which no doubt 
will be further perfected, restores to the 
armless man a large degree of self- 
reliance. No longer will he be helpless if 
other people are not helpful. How 
proud George Thomson must be to 
confer these benefits on maimed men ! 
And not only he, but we, too, should be 
proud—of him; all who feel sympathy 
towards sufferers will feel deep gratitude 
for this clever invention. 

In connection with this fine invention 
and the possibilities of the training of 
armless cripples, mention may be made 

- of a boy now in the Heritage Craft 
Schools, at Chailey, Sussex, which are 
associated with the Princess Louise 
Special Military Surgical Hospital at 
the same place. 


Boy and His Pictures 

This boy, who lost his arms by being 
caught in the machinery of an aeroplane 
works, has learned, during 18 months at 
Chailey, to draw with his feet, and has 
become very clever at his work. He 
has quite a little gallery of pictures 
in colour. : 

An appeal is being made for these 
Chailey Heritage Craft Schools, where 
crippled children, military patients, 
and staff number 386. A sum of £10,000 
is needed to meet the cost of expanding 
the work, there being now 150 children, 
chiefly surgical cases and mostly war 
orphans, seeking admission. 

The treasurer is Bishop G. F. Browne, 
2, Campden House Road, Kensington, 
W.8., and we warmly commend the work 
of these homes to the generosity of 
our readers. Photographs on page 12 


The Children’s Newspaper 


During the terrible gales that have been 
raging over the North Atlantic, hundreds 
of ships were in great danger. The most 
exciting scene of all occurred off the 
rock-barred coasts of Newfoundland, 
when a coasting steamer, with 92 men, 
women, and children aboard, was driven 
on_a dangerous reef. 

She was visible from shore, but no 
boat could live in such a sea. On board 
was a Newfoundland dog whose owner 
made the intelligent creature understand 
that its duty was to swim ashore. 

With a light cord tied round it, the 
dog plunged into the boiling waters, 


A DOG BATTLES WITH A STORMY SEA 


watched eagerly by all on board, and 
with marvellous endurance battled its 
way to the shore. ; 

To the cord was attached a rope, 
which was swiftly hauled ashore, and 
along the rope communication was 
opened with the ship. Soon gz people 
were passed along to the shore with the 
help of the rope, the youngest being a 
‘child 18 months old, enclosed for safety 
in a mail bag. 

The Newfoundland, most powerful of 
water-loving dogs, has often done noble 
deeds in saving human life, but has 
seldom made so splendid a rescue. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE | 


A fox ran through one of the shopping 
streets of Weybridge the other day. 
Somebody who has felt a draught in 
Chertsey Church has sent {£5 anony- 
mously to buy curtains. 
Fourteen Million Pounds Loet 
It is reckoned that the American Coal 
Strike cost the mine owners and workers 
more than {£14,000,000. 
A Famous Ship 
The River Clyde, the famous ship 
which landed our troops at Gallipoli, is 
to be sold to the highest bidder. 
Death for a Profiteer 
Padcrewski, just before he ceased to 
be the Polish premier, signed the death 
warrant of a millionaire convicted of 
profiteering on a large scale. 
Ships and No Ships 
Austria started the war with a large 
merchant fleet, and has lost it. Serbia 
started without a fleet, and ends with 
250,000 tons of shipping. 
A Happy Chrietmae 
For the first time in American history, 
Christmas has been kept without the 
sale of alcohol throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States. 
Manuscripts Demobbed 
Just before the war the original man- 
uscript of Byron’s Childe Harold and 
a manuscript of Sir Walter Scott were 
sent to Leipzig for exhibition. Their 
fate was unknown, but they have just 
come back safely to London. 


There were 3000 more street accidents 
in London last year than the year before. 

Since last May 25,000 civilian pas- 
sengers have flown over 300,000 miles, 
and only one has been killed. 

A Lucky Dip 

A fishing-boat returning to port ran 
into a shoal of herrings and, letting its 
nets down once, caught £600 worth. 

Cocked Hats for Councillors 


There are to be great sights at|- 


Wrexham. The Town Council has 
decided to buy cocked hats for the coun- 
cillors to wear on state occasions. 

No Shert Hours for Nurses 

The Chairman of the London Hospital 
says that a 48-hour week for nurses 
would mean 300 more nurses, involving 
‘an expense that no hospital could stand. 

The Atiantic Aeroplane 

The aeroplane in which Sir John 
Alcock made the first flight across the 
Atlantic is now being shown in the 
Science Museum at South Kensington. 

Rapid Transit! 

Recently three railway trucks full of 
goods urgently needed took three days 
to travel 80 miles. The Ministry of 
Transport is evidently getting to work. 

The Hawkers 

The street hawkers who were selling 
Christmas toys in London included two 
men who had been solicitors, one an 
artist, one an enginger, and one a dentist ; 
and some were demobilised soldiers. 
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MASTER OF US ALL 


GOVERNMENT FOUND 
DOING WRONG 


How It Must Obey the Laws of 
Parliament 


SUPREME POWER IN THE 
COUNTRY 


By Our Political Correspondent 


The Government of this country is not 
master of the country. Nor is the 
King. Law is our master. 

If the Government wants to do any- 
thing, it must create a right to do it by 
passing a law through Parliament, 
saying that the thing may be done. 

Under the stress of war many things 
have to be done swiftly that would not : 
be done in peace times ; but each thing 
done must have the sanction of law. 

Now the war is over we are finding 
out that the Government has been doing 
certain things that were not allowed by 
the law, and it is being brought before 
the Law Courts to be tried for its breach 
of the law, just as any private person 
would be tried if he did the same, though 
it will not be punished, as its intention 
was good, and its legal advisers thought 
it was doing what the law allowed. 


An Ancient Act of Parliament 

It is a very fine thing that the Govern- 
ment of the country cannot escape the 
law. If it has done wrong, it must be 
told plainly where it went wrong, so that 
the offence will not be repeated; and 
possibly damages may have to be paid 
to people injured by the wrong-doing. 

What happened was that an old Act 
of Parliament was found which the 
Government’s advisers said would allow 
the stoppage of certain goods from 
being brought into England—chemical 
goods from America. When these goods 
arrived, they were seized by the Govern- 
ment's orders, because a Proclamation 
had been made forbidding their entry. 


Government Breaks the Law 

But the real question was—did the 
law allow those goods to be prohibited ? 
A very wise and fair-minded judge says 
the law did not allow the Government 
to seize the goods. 

So the Government stands condemned 
—unless a higher court decides in its 
favour—as a breaker of the law. Great 
is the Government, but greater is law. 
By it we are all ruled and judged, and 
neither governments nor persons may 
break the law carelessly. They can alter 
it; but till it is altered it is the master 
of us all. J. D. 


QUEER FIX IN A BOAT 


A Cornish Fisherman’s 
Endurance 


A remarkable instance of physical 
endurance is reported from Plymouth. 
A Cornish fishing lugger, with the 
pretty name of Glance, was making for 
the harbour through a dense fog, with 
5000 herrings and mackerel aboard 
her, when she was badly holed by a jag 
of rock, and at once began to fill. 
The only plug available for stopping 
the hole was made by the coats of the 
crew, which could only be kept in place 
by someone standing on them. That 
duty was taken by Ernie Brown when 
the water was up to his armpits, and he 
stood in that amount of water for five 
hours while the lugger was slowl 
brought ashore, a rise in the water being 
prevented by continuous pumping. 
Though Brown “could not feel his 
legs ,at the finish, he soon recovered 
and was no worsc for his long cold bath. 
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A RUSSIAN WE 
CAN TRUST 


Prince Kropotkin in His 
Old Age 


“A WHOLE GENERATION 
IS PERISHING ° 


Nobody understands quite well what 
is going on in the mind of Russia. Who 
can tell us? There is war everywhere, 
and the most populous nation of Europe 
flounders helplessly through bloodshed. 

What people outside Russia need is 
to hear the real thoughts of people who 
actually know what is happening and 
what is being thought, and are able to 
judge wisely. But Russians of that type 
are few. 

One of them is Prince Kropotkin. He 
is a thoughtful and learned Russian, 
anda sincere patriot. For many years he 
lived in England writing books in Kent, 
some of them books about our country 
which have been helpful to us all. He 
came here as an exile from his native 
land because he could not rest content 
with the rough and tyrannical govern- 
ment of the Tsar. 


A Broken Vision. 


After the Revolution, however, Prince 
Kropotkin went back home, happy in 
the prospect of settling down at last in 
peaceful old age. But his vision, alas, 
has been sadly broken. Again and 
again news has come that he, great 
patriot though he is, has been killed by 
the Bolsheviks ; but those reports were 
happily, untrue. He is living quietly 
near Moscow, and watching what 1s 
occurring unmolested. 

He has now been writing to a friend, 
and what he says is that a whole genera- 
tion of Russians is perishing for want 
of bread, and that trade is at an end; 
but yet, he says, it would be best to 
leave the Russians alone to work out 
their own plan of government as well as 
they can. 

They must do it for themselves with- 
out interference. What other nations 
can do is to help them with food 
and tools and goods that will enable 
them to work, produce what they need, 
and keep alive. “' Pity us, and trade 
with us, but leave us to settle our own 
government, and keep your soldiers 
away, and sooner or later peace and order 
will be reached.”’ 

That is the advice of Prince Kropot- 
kin, this old patriot and friend of 
England, writing from the midst of the 
Russian turmoil. 


WASTING BLACK 
DIAMONDS 


The Worst Thing to do with 
Coal is to Burn It 


The most wasteful thing we can do 
with coal is to burn it, according to an 
educational film just issued by the Auto- 
mobile Association. 

With an ordinary fireplace nearly 
three-quarters of the heat flies up the 
chimney, while, by allowing the smoke 
to pour away and form choking, dirty 
fogs, we are not only contaminating the 
air, but also squandering the “ by-pro- 
ducts ” in which coal-smoke is rich. 

This interesting picture shows the 
different articles—from a battleship to a 
sugar-stick—that coal will help to make 
if it is scientifically treated. By cooking 
the coal in ovens we may obtain coke 
{cr the manufacture of pig-iron, ammo- 
nium sulphate for manure, tar full of 
chemical products, such as carbolic acid 
and saccharin, and benzol. 

One ton of coal scientifically treated 
will produce, among other things, 
enough benzol to drive a side-car 150 
miles, or to carry 20 miles in a lorry 
enough meat to last 1800 people a week. 

“Coal: Its Waste and Possibilities ”’ 
is the title of this interesting picture. 


ing the tool after the blade 


cannot be reached with an ordinary tool. 


can be moved to any angle by 
and the height can be altered 


fashioned screw music-stool. ‘ 


The Children's Newspaper 
INVENTIONS & IDEAS| HOW THE STREAM | WORLD'S OLDEST 


Things Just Patented 


By our Patent Office Expert 


These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor has no further information. 


A USEFUL CLOTHES AIRER | 


This is an attachment for fitting on 
to a mantelpiece. A 
number of rods work- 
ing on a screw can be 
moved at any angle, 
and clothes hung over 
them as over a line. In 
this way quite a number 

of garments can be hung in front of a fire. 


A SPADE ATTACHMENT 


An attachment can be fitted 
to any garden spade or fork 
to regulate the depth of dig- 
ging, and another attachment 
higher up can be used as a 
lever handle to assist in turn- 


has been forced into the soil. 


A USEFUL SCREW-DRIVER 
This screw-driver has a circular end 
sharpened all round so 
that it can be inserted 
in the screw-head at 
any angle, and it can 
be used for turning 
screws that are in 
awkward positions and 


AN ADJUSTABLE DESK 
The desk has a top which 


means of curved pivoted bars, - 


in the same way as the old- 


A FUNNEL WITH A GROOVE 
This funne] has a groove running 
round the inside from top 
to bottom, and thus 
facilitates the even flow 
of the liquid. Outside, 
the groove forms a screw 
thread, and helps the 
funnel to be placed firmly 
in the neck of a vessel while in use. 


A FLEXIBLE RULER 
A flexible ruler that can be curved to 
any shape for ruling 
curved lines. It is c— my, 
made of spirally-wound 
tapes glued toa strip of flexible material. 


A HELP FOR GQLFERS 

This device holds the arms in the 
correct _ position, 
. and thus enables a 
» beginner to develo 

a good style. It 
consists of an elas- 
tic band attached to the 
esi 4 ~/ arms and passing through 
the loops of a waist-belt. 


AN AIR-STEERED VESSEL 

The vessel is fitted with draught con- 
duits open at the front and rear, through 
which the passing 
air exerts pressure 
on the upper sur- 
face, tending to 
produce __ buoy- 
ancy, and thus = 
lightening the 
load. Propellers are fitted in the conduits, 
and can be used for steering the ship. 


A VEIL TO FIT THE HEAD 
Ps ae This veil is made 
“, to fit the head, and is 
ae VS slipped over in the 


Ce \ Same manner as a 


1 saad ) beekeeper’s net. An 
WO ot elastic band all round 
j holds it firmly in 
position when it has once been put on. 


A ROLLER SKATE LIKE A REAL SKATE 
The curved runner is fitted with a 
series of rollers, one behind the other, and 
the effect is much 
more like that of 
using real skates sraanierts 
on ice than of movmg’ on“an ordinary 
roller skate of the usual pattern. 


LIGHTS OUR VILLAGE 
A Yorkshire Hamlet Wakes Up 


By One of the Village Boys 


It is not every village that has its own 
electric lighting installation, but this is 
so in the case of the village of Holme, a 
place of some 700 inhabitants, which is 
situated within two miles of the southern 
border of Yorkshire. 

Above the village rises a spur of the 
Pennine Chain, and it is in these moun- 
tains the river Holme finds its source. 

It was not until a few years ago that 
the villagers realised what use they could 
make of this gushing stream by har- 
nessing it so as to produce electricity to 
light their houses. When they did, 
the village fathers set to work. 

A company was formed, and an old 
woollen mill no longer in use was pulled 
down, and in its place an electric power 
station was built. An old mill dam, 
which had become filled with sludge, was 
cleared and used to hold water in re- 
serve for use in the event of a dry season. 


Lights for a Penny a Day 

A firm of electrical engineers was then 
called in, adynamo connected toa water 
turbine was installed, and wiring opera- 
tions were begun, the villagers helping 
to set up the poles to carry the wire. 

The stream was then turned from its 
usual course and made to drive the tur- 
bine, thus producing electricity to light 
nearly every house in the village. 

The result of this is that by using 
water-power as a means of illuminating 
their houses the" villagers have only to 
pay thirty shillings a year for the use of 
three lights, and four shillings a year 
for each additional light. 

Thus the villagers of Holme get a good, 
clean, and convenient light at small cost, 
and they are not dependent on coal 
supplies for illuminating purposes, as 
some towns and villages are, but draw 
their lighting power from the never- 
ending supply of water from the hills. 


ROADS AND RIVERS 


Who Shall Manage Them and 
How? 
CONTROL OF LAND & WATER 


England is growing wiser. She knows 
at last that her roads should be managed 
as one great system and not as a thou- 
sand little bits under a thousand squab- 
bling ‘‘ authorities.’ She is also begin- 
ning to think that rivers should be 
managed in the same way. 

A river should be treated as one for all 
purposes—for drinking, fishing, milling, 
carriage, drainage, and navigation ; but 
there is no general authority over most 
of the rivers, though they are the veins 
of the country. A start with complete 
management 1s being proposed for the 
Great Ouse, which drains parts of the 
uplands of Northamptonshire and 
Bucks, and the lowlands of Bedfordshire, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, Norfolk, and 
the Isle of Ely. 

It is said by the surveyors of the Ouse 
basin that by managing the river as a 
whole, from its source to its outlet in the 
Wash, for drainage purposes, half a 
million acres of land would be made 
more fertile. 

Yet no doubt this excellent scheme 
will be resisted by those who think that 
everyone concerned with a small bit of 
the river ought to do what he likes 
with it, regardless of the interests of 
others above or below him on the river 
and the good of the country as a whole. 
We have to learn to think of all and 
not of ourselves alone; we have to 


than selfishness, an 


that the good of all 
is the good of each. 


WIRELESS FOR TRAINS 


The Japanese Government is going to 


equip its railway trains with wircless, 


to be used in place of other signals 


which sometimes fail during storms. 


come to see that pe is higher 
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CITY ? 


What an Airman Found 
in Old Babylon 


OUR TOWNS WILL PASS AWAY 


Those who see in Rome the remains of 
the ancient Roman Forum are usually 
surprised to find that these are far below 
the level of the modern city. They were 
covered by the dust of ages, and so hidden, 
_ There are parts of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral which have been hidden in the same 
way, and very old cities have been com- 
pletely covered up by the hand of Nature 
after they fell into ruins. 

The site of such a city, which must 
have been one of the oldest in the 
world, has just come to light in Meso- 
potamia, on the banks of a river where 
ancient Babylon stood. 

A British airman, flying over that 
country, saw on the banks of a great 
river what seemed to him like the out- 
lines of streets, squares, market-places, 
and main roads. He examined the 
spot carefully, and brought back word 
that he could see plainly what the plan 
of the city had been. 

It was a very large city, almost as 
large as London without the outer 
suburbs, and it must have been in- 
habited by millions of people, probably 
Assyrians, about 3000 years ago. Only 
from the air could any trace of this 
city be noticed. 

It is hard to believe that cities will 
pass away and leave scarcely any signs 
to. mark their sites, but, in truth, our 
cities will decay more quickly and com- 
pletely than those of the past, for they 
are built of more perishable materials. 


ILLIMITABLE RICHES OF 
THE EARTH 


New Sources of Oil and Gold 
HOW JACOB COOK STUMBLED 


Every day the earth yields up to man 
its illimitable wealth. Two things 
all nations are crying out for—oil and 
gold—and discoveries of both come into 
the news this week. 

The discovery of oil was announced 
by Sir Marcus Samuel, who told a meet- 
ing of petroleum experts that within the 
last few weeks three oil wells have been 
reached in a new field, yielding. 30,000 
tons of oil a day. 

The discovery of gold is said to have 
been made on the British side of the 
Yukon River, and tales of marvellous 
finds have come to hand. One man is 
said to have appeared with a boat-load 
of sacks filled with gold. 

A quaint figure in the news is old 
Jacob Cook, a Red Indian, who is said 
to have been on his way to his cabin 
in the Copper Lake region, north of 
Manitoba, when he stumbled over a 
rusty spur of quartz. Jn an ill-temper 
he struck the quartz with his pick, and 
in a few minutes, the story goes, he 
opened up a Streak, four inches wide 
And several feet deep, of pure gold. 


THE WOMAN’S HOUSE 
And Not Before Time 


The town of Wigan has set an excel- 
lent example by resolving that all 
housing plans in the town shall be 
passed by two women. : 

It is quite time, and we should like to 
see the Royal Society of British Archt- 
tects follow this good example. __ 

It is not long since a distinguished 
member of this society, building a house 
at a cost of many thousands of pounds, 
gave it a beautiful larder, with the hot- 
water tank above it, the warm kitchen 
beside it, not a square inch of ventilation, 
and—hot-water pipes running through #. 
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HARD TIMES FOR. 


THE BIRDS 


Hungry Heron Goes 
Hunting 
SNAILS IN THE CELLAR 


By our Country Correspondent 


. One of the largest of our common birds 
is the heron, and most of us know it by 
sight. We have probably seen it ‘on the 
wing, or perhaps standing perfectly still 
ay to its knees in water, watching 
Silently for a fish. 

_ Suddenly it darts its head down, and 
in less time than it takes to record it 
brings up a small fish, which it crushes 
and swallows head foremost. Larger 
fish are spiked on the bill, and often 
carried away to be eaten, while eels are 
generally taken to the bank and beaten 
to death on the stones. Frogs are 
swallowed whole, and water rats have 
their skulls broken before they are eaten. 


Heronry in London 


Just now, however, when a spell of 
cold weather fringes the pools with ice, 
the heron finds the times hard, and has 
to go farther afield for food. Little 
comes amiss to him. Mice, voles, and 
yourg rabbits are great favourites, and 
im searching for them the heron will 
travel fifty miles or more from the 
heronry. He is sometimes seen in snow- 
covered fields, where he is probably on 
the look-out for moles. 

It is interesting to know that there 
is a heronry in London. It is situated 
aé Wanstead Park, and though in the 
last thirty years the city has grown 
right round the park, the herons still 
nest there as readily as ever. 


Birds Looking for Beechnuts 


Herons are sometimes caught young 
and brought up as cage birds, an easy 
task if their food includes a supply of 
raw meat. The heron should, however, 
be handled with great caution, as it 
instinctively strikes at the eyes when 
frightened. 

The concert of the countryside will, 
in a few weeks, be in full swing, and if 
we listen we shall find that the wren has 
already begun to sing. 

The brambling, which has been de- 
scribed as a black-and-tan edition of the 
chaffinch, is a regular ginter visitor, 
and flocks are generally seen under the 
beech trees, for the bird is very fond of 
the nuts that lie about on the ground. 
At a distance bramblings look very 
much like sparrows, but they can be 
distinguished in various ways, particu- 
larly by the conspicuous white patch on 
the body above the tail. 


Feather Collecting 


A good hobby for the nature lover in 
winter is feather collecting. Many speci- 
mens may be found, especially where a 
hawk has dined. Arranged in an album, 
with a page for each kind of bird, an 
interesting collection may be made, and 
a good deal of nature knowledge acquired. 

In cellars and damp outhouses, if we 
move a board or box that has been long 
standing, we shall probably come across 
some very tiny shells with thin edges 
and thick lips. These are the shells of 
the cellar snail, a very common creature 
in Great Britain. The shell is a pale 


. horn colour, glossy, and almost trans- 


parent. Somewhat similar is the green- 
glass snail, another tiny variety. Though 
the shell is very thin the creature is 
exceedingly hardy, and may often be 
seen crawling about in the open in the 
severest weather. CR. 


ANCIENT BATTLE AXE 

Not long ago a landslide in Glen Innes, 
New South Wales, uncovered a battle 
axe which had been covered up by a 
mountain of earth for thousands of 
years. The axe, with a ten-inch blade 
like a razor, was made of stone, weighed 
eleven pounds, and was presumably used 
by a man of gigantic stature.’ It is now 
in the Australian museum. 


\ 


The Children’s Newspaper 


New Year, be 
Shine sunlike as. of 


JOKE THAT FAILED 
Great Man and the Merry Boys 


A respected correspondent sends us 
a reminder of how the great naturalist 
Cuvier turned the edge of a practical joke. 

No animal that has horns is a flesh- 
cater, All are grass-eaters-—or, as 
learned men call it, granzinivorous. 

Cuvier was staying in a country 
} house when some of his mischievous 
companions put huge horns on_ their 
heads, dressed themselves in white, and 
woke him up by shambling round his 
bed and saying, “‘ I'll eat you!” 

Cuvier sat up calmly and replied : 

You. can’t: it is Impossible, You 
have horns. You ave graminivorous,”’ 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


one The universe moves to order like a 
RA clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 
Here is Nature's time-table next week, 
given for London from January 4. 
Black figures indicate next day. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday — Friday 

Sunrise 88am. 87am 8.6am. 
Sunset 4.2p.m. 4.4p.m. 4.8 p.m, 
Moonrise .. 2.59 p.m. 5.290 p-m. 9.22 p.m. 
Moonset 7.14a.m. 837 a.m. 9.55 a.m. 
High Tide.. 1249 p.m. 2.9 p.m. 4.32 p.m. 

Next 
Week’s 

Moon 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


If frosty, wheel manure to where it will 
be required, keeping it in a heap. 

Deep cultivation is essential for good 
vegetables. Perform the _ trenching, 
leaving the surface soil rough and open 
to the weather. 


Clean and fork lightly the ground | 


between the rows of strawberries, and 
then mulch with dung. Make cuttings 
of gooseberries and currants. 


WILL 1920 BRING BACK PLENTY? 


good to England, 


9 


ARABS WANT A MAN 


MESOPOTAMIA CALLS 
FOR COKKOS 


Native Trust in an English 
Gentleman. 


CHARACTER TELLS 


There is a cry from Mesopotamia for 
Cokkos. Who is ‘‘ Cokkos”? And 
who is wanting him ? 

‘ Cokkos " is the Arab pronunciation 
of the English name Cox, and Cokkos is 
Sir Percy Cox, our British ambassador 
in Persia, And it is the whole Arab race 


|in Mesopotamia, from the Persian Gulf 


up to the sources of the Tigris, that is 
calling out, ‘‘ Give us back Cokkos ! ”’ 
Tribal sheikhs, numbering 271 in one 


| district, 160°in another, 400 notables and 


merchants in another, and all the 
sheikhs of still another district, have: 
signed addresses representing more than 


; two million people who say that the 


ruler they want in Mesopotamia is Sir 
Percy Cox. 

They acknowledge themselves to be 
“a faithless and hypocritical nation,”’ 
and they do not want one of themselves 
for an Emir or King. Whoever was 


| chosen would be received with jealousy, 


and ‘‘ we should remain disputing with 


) each other till we died,” they say. 


Tribute to a Man 


Then there follows this wonderful 
tribute to the man who has been Chief 


her name 
the sea 


Bid 


old on all 


PEACE USE FOR WARSHIPS 
New Idea from the Orkneys 


The people of Orkney have thought 
of a splendid use for German battleships. 
They have asked that a surrendered 
Dreadnought should” be filled with 
cement and sunk at the entrance of 
the Bay of Skaill, on the coast of | 
Pomona, or Mainland, which is the 
largest of their islands, 

Here there iS a shallow reef. which 
Is at present a danger to navigation, 
but if a loaded warship could be sunk 
at the spot it would form an excellent 
breakwater and make a valuable harbour 


for a fishing fleet, 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


Les €pingles Le portrait le 


Les ¢pingles sont trés utiles. 
C'est le portrait de ma cousine. 
Le chou est un excellent légume. 


UN CHEF-D’OEUVRE 
Un riche seigneur avait commandé a 
un peintre quatre tableaux. Ils devaient 
ctre terminés a une date fixée a l’avance. 
Lorsque le seigneur se présenta chez 
le peintre pour prendre livraison des 


‘quatre chefs-d’oeuvre, il fut fort étonné 


de n’en voir que trois. La quatriéme 
toile était absolument intacte. 

“C'est bien simple,” lui dit le peintre. 
“Ce tableau représente Le Passage de 
la Mer Rouge. La mer s’est retirée, 
les Israélites ont passé, et les Egyptiens 
ne sont pas encore arrivés.” 


SWIMMING IN HANDCUFFS 
Two prisoners who escaped from the 


police at Smethwick swam across the | 


canal while still handcuffed. 


British Political Officer in Mesopotamia : 
* Our last request, which is the most 


important one, is that the affairs of 


Irak may be managed by his Honour 


whom during — this 
_experienced nothing but justice, kind- 
| ness, 


Sir Percy Cox, whom we love from 
the bottom of our hearts, and from 
war we have 


benevolence, and perfect 
goodness. We request the British 
Government to return him to us and 
to our brethren in Irak. We do not 
want,a king to reign over us, but a 
man well qualified for that post.” 


Never in the whole story of British 
government of other races has there 
| been a higher tribute than that to the- 
british sense of justice. Some stay-at- 
home Britishers may pretend to doubt 
the value of British influence through- 
out the world, but the struggling and 
(rising and aspiring people who have 
strength and character, as these Arabs 

| have, know and feel the truth, 


| Great British Qualities 


long British training in uprightness 
honesty, and fairness, a mingling of 
_ firmness with kindness, make themselves 
felt along all the world’s frontiers of 
civilisation, where modern science is 
jostling against the traditions left by 
|ancient tyrannies and_ superstitions’; 
and it is character, built on the firm 
foundation of justice, that is felt instinc- 
tively to be a centre round which all that 
is good can rally. 

It is so with General Percy Cox; it 
has been the same with Colonel Lawrence, 
the remarkable British leader of the 
Arabs farther to the west and north, 
whose amazing life-story is told with 
fine pictures in the February number of 
My Magazine. Cox and Lawrence 
together show that today, not less than 
in the past, personality is the most 
powerful influence in human affairs. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Anschutz . é Ahn-shootz 
Cimabue ‘ Chee-mah-boo-ay_ , 
Gapelle . ito) Ga . Gap-el 
Giotto fee ses ve . Jee-ot-oh 
Ischia... . . . Ees-kee-ah 
Medici « « « .Med-ee-chee 
Smethwick. Smeth-ick 


Zimbabwe. . ; . Zeem-bahb-way 


[o- 


HE SKY RIDER 


The Children’s Newspaper 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 


Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of ‘Martin Crusoe’ 


CHAPTER 39 
A Sight of the Enemy 
“AND now we know where we 
are,” said Tim, with a sigh 
of relief. 

Cyril did not answer. He was 
staring with puckered brow out 
across the great sheet of water. It 
was even larger than he had 
thought, for the trees on the far 
side looked quite tiny. Its colour 
was greenish blue, and it was 
evidently of immense depth. 

“It’s the crater of a dead 
volcano,” he said thoughtfully. 

“‘ Not so dead, maybe,” returned 
Tim, and pointed as he spoke to a 
plume of feathery vapour which 
rose at a little distance to the left. 

“A hot spring!” exclaimed 
Cyril. “ Let’s have a look at it.” 

The spring spouted up from a 
small cone of whitish limestone, and 
fell into a basin so round and perfect 
it looked as if it had been carved by 
man’s hand. Trickling over the 
edge of this, it ran in a dainty little 
stream down to the lake below. 

“ Hot wather on tap. All modern 
conveniences,” said Tim, with a 
grin. 

Cyril looked longingly at the 
clear water. 

‘Tim, do you think it would be 
safe to bathe? We haven't had a 
wash for forty-eight hours.” 

“ Sure, it would be just as safe as 
what we are doing,” responded Tim. 
“ Strip and get in wid ye. I'll kape 
a watch.” 

“Let’s hope it will turn out 

better than our last bathe,’ said 
Cyril, rather grimly. He was 
thinking of the time the Touaregs 
had swept down on them. That 
was four days ago, but it seemed 
ike four years. 
. There was a tiny pool just below 
the terrace. The water was about 
six feet deep, clear as crystal, the 
colour of a thrush’s egg. Cyril felt 
it with his hand. It was hot, but 
not too hot, and ina trice he had 
slipped off his clothes and slid in. 

He drew a long breath of pure 
delight. 

“ Tim, it’s wonderful! ’’ he said. 
‘ Puts new life into you. My word, 
if we had this spring in England it 
would be worth a fortune!” 

There was a rather twisted smile 
on Tim’s lips. 

‘It's a dish of bacon and eggs I 
nade to put new life into me,” he 
remarked. 

Cyril laughed out. 


“You're a preedy pig, Tim. | 


After all, we did have a breakfast.” 

“I'd feel happier if I knew where 
supper was coming from,” said Tim. 
“ And now, if ye’ve had enough, 1’ll 
be thrying your warm bath.” 

Cyril came out, and Tim went in. 

“TH not be denying it’s fine 
wather,” he admitted. 

“Yt’s wonderful! ’’ declared 
Cyril. ‘I feel fifty per cent. better 
already. It’s taken the bruises and 
stiffness out like magic.” 

“But not the hungry feeling out 
of me,” returned Tim ruefully, as 
he splashed about. ‘It’s meself is 
wondhering where our supper’s 


coming from.” 

“TI thought we'd agreed that 
Kent was to provide that.” 

Tim climbed out of the pool, and 
dried himself with a handkerchief. 

“Sure I know we talked that 
way, Cyril,” he answered soberly ; 


“but, afther all, we’re not quite 
crazy. In the first place, we 
haven't the least notion where to 
look for the spalpeen, and even if 
we find him, what'll we do widout 
guns, or so much asa knife between 
the two of us?” 

“ T'll allow it’s a bit of a teaser,”’ 
Cyril replied; ‘‘ but it seems to 
me we've got no choice. [ don’t 
suppose you feel like facing those 
cannibals any more than I do, and 
there’s no way out of the mountain 
without passing through them. 
Another thing, we can’t be far off 
Kent's place. You know his airship 
is on this side of the lake. Seems 
to me the best thing we can do is 
to work along the edge of the lake 
till we sce the airship. Then we 
shall know where we are.” 

Tim shrugged his shoulders. 

“Maybe we will, maybe we 
won't. But ’tis as good a plan as 
any. Come on, thin.” 

They went very carefully, Always 
at the back of their minds was the 
feeling that those filed-tooth can- 
nibals might swoop down upon 
them. Even so, the forest was so 
wonderfully lovely that they could 
not help stopping sometimes to 
admire it. 

The trees were magnificent. They 
soared up a couple of hundred fect 
or more, and the trunks of some 
were ten feet through. From their 
branches hung creepers covered 
with the most gorgeous purple 
flowers with yellow or black centres. 
and higher up great air plants and 
orchids hung. 

Immense butterflies, looking as if 
they were cut out of blue silk and 
gold tissue, floated by. There were 


birds, too, of gorgeous plumage, 


and of sorts which Cyril had never 
seen before. 

“Tis fairyland, as ye said,” 
remarked Tim. “‘ If only we cud get 
rid of thim black fairies.” 

“We've got to get rid of Kent 
first,’ answered Cyril, as he pushed 
through a thick line of bush which 
barred his way. 

Then he stopped short. 

‘There he is,’’ he remarked 
quietly. 

“Is it Kent, ye mane?” ques- 
tioned Tim, coming up quickly 
behind. 

“Kent himself,” replied Cyril 
quietly. ‘‘ There—on the pontoon. 
Do you see?” 

“You're right!’ gasped Tim, 
staring. 


CHAPTER 40 

The Crooked House 
HEY had come out quite 
suddenly on the eastern 


edge of the bay which they had 
seen three evenings earlier from 
the observation platform of the 
Avenger, and found themselves 
among the trees on a low bank 
facing the inlet. 

Exactly opposite, and appar- 
ently not more than two hundred 
and fifty yards away, lay a great 
pontoon built of logs and an- 
chored close to the opposite shore, 
on which reposed Kent's airship. 
And standing on the pontoon, but 
with his back to the watchers, was 
a hulking figure in a white suit. 

Tim stood glaring at Stella’s 


kidnapper. Then he turned to 
Cyril. 

“If I only had a rifle!’ he 
groaned. 


‘But we couldn’t shoot him in 
cold blood,’”’ remonstrated Cyril. 


“Is my blood could, do ye think, 
whin I look at that blackguard 
and thafe ? ” retorted Tim fiercely. 
“Faith, ‘tis boiling it is in my 
veins this minute.” 

“We haven't got rifles, so we 
must find some other way,” said 
Cyril quietly. ‘‘ Keep down, Tim. 
He mustn’t see us.” 

“No, but we'llsee him, and what 
skunk’s hole he hides in,’’ growled 
Tim. Cyril had never seen the 
Irish boy so stirred. 

Crouching in the bushes they 
watched, and saw Kent walk all 
around his airship, apparently 
examining her to see that all was 
right. Seemingly satisfied, he got 
into a small boat and pulled back 
up the inlet. 

Now Cyril and Tim saw what— 
in their eager watch on Kent— 
they had not noticed before. This 
was a great mass of building at the 
inner end of the small ey an 
enormously solid and heavy build- 
ing of huge stones, partly ruinous 
and evidently very ancient. 

Strange it was to see such a 
gigantic work of masonry in this 
forsaken spot, but stranger still 
was the fact that the whole vast 
pile lay at a slope, so that half of 
it” was actually under water, and 
the whole thing had a curious 
appearance of being about to slide 
bodily into the lake. 

Cyril stared at it for several 
seconds. 

“Why,” he said slowly, “ it’s 
Assyrian. It’s just like a picture 
I’ve seen of an old Assyrian temple. 
Look at those thick, short columns, 
and the queer beasts carved on 
them.” ; 

“Syrian, is it?’’ replied Tim. 
‘Sure, I hardly thought Kent 
cud have built it in the time!” 

In spite of everything, Cyril 
smiled. 

“My dear Tim, the people who 
built that have been dead two 
thousand years — perhaps three. 
But think what a piece of luck for 
Kent! It’s a regular fort!” 

“Wid the front door under 
wather. ‘Deed, but I'd hate to 
live in a place like that. I’d feel 
as if I’d be dhrowned in me bed.” 

‘The landslip’s an old one. I 
dare say it’s been like that for 
hundreds of years. Let’s see how 
he gets into it.” 

Kent pulled to the right, and he 
and his boat vanished into an 
opening. The boys waited, but 
there was no sign of his return—no 
sign of movement of any kind. 

Complete silence had fallen on 
the woods and lake, which slept 
under the midday blaze of the 
tropical sun. 

At last Tim spoke again. 

“Tis no use. waiting here. 
Let’s be going round a bit. If 
the ould place hasn’t a front door, 
maybe it has a back one.” 


CHAPTER 41 
The Stranger 


T#s suggestion sounded reason- 

able, and, going back a 
little from the edge of the bay, the 
pair made their way slowly and 
cautiously in a wide semi-circle 
inland. Among the trees the 
ground was littered with large 
stones, some of them nearly buried 
in the ground, and many curiously 
cut and carved. 


“‘ Must have been a regular city 
here in the old days,” said Cyril, 
in a low voice. 


“Sure, I’d give it all for a ham 
and beef shop,” replied Tim, who 
was always hungry, and who, 
after all the excitements of the 
morning, was feeling an aching 
void beneath his belt. Cyril, too, 
was hungry, but was too excited 
and interested to feel it as badly 
as Tim. 


Presently they came upon a 
ruined wall almost hidden by thick 
creepers. Bright-coloured lizards 
lay basking on the hot stones, and 
a small reddish snake writhed away 
into the thicket. They found a gap 
and passed on. 

Then Tim, 
stopped short. 


who was leading, 
Cyril saw that he 


was peering down into a hole in the 
ground. Fs 

“Tis another o° thim_ pit 
thraps,”” he said uneasily. “Td 
not have thought thim blacka- 
moors would have come so close 
to Kent's place.” 

Cyril stepped up to the edge of 
the hole. It was of a most curious 
form, being small at the mouth 
and bulging out below. In fact, 
it was shaped like a water-bottle. 
The bottom, which was about ten 
feet below the level of the ground, 
was paved with large stones, and 
the sides were built up of masonry. 

“The niggers never made that,”’ 
said Cyril. ‘It’s a slave pit.” 

‘A slave pit?’ repeated Tim, 
puzzled. 

“Yes. I've seen pictures of 
slave pits found down at Zimbabwe, 
that ruined city in Rhodesia, and 
this is just like them. Zimbabwe 
is supposed to have been built by 
the Phoenicians, and they used 
to keep their slaves during the night 
in pits like these.” 

Tim grunted. 

“A swate lot they must have 
been |” 

“No worse than Kent,’ said 
Cyril. “I say, there’s a break in 
the trees just beyond. Go quietly.” 

Sure enough, they were on the 
very edge of a clearing—quite a 
recent clearing, too, for the bare 
and jagged stumps of newly-cut 
trees stuck up in every direction, 
and there were datk patches here 
and there where the branches had 
been piled and burnt. 

The clearing was about a hundred 
yards wide, and in full sight on the 
far side was the same monstrous 
pile of buildings which they had 
seen already, only now they were 
looking at the back of them instead 
of the front. Now that they were 
closer, they could see more plainly 
the massive character of the 
masonry. 

Each stone would have been a 
big load for a_ railway truck. 
What was more, they were so 
beautifully joined that the lines 
between them were only just 
visible. 

“There's. the back door all 
right,’’ observed Tim, pointing to 
a wide square doorway with pylons 
thick as a great tree-trunk on 
either side. 

“But no use to us,” returned 
Cyril bitterly. ‘Look at the 
barbed wire !”’ 

Sure enough, a fence of six 
strands of heavy barbed wire, 
looking ridiculously modern and 
incongruous amid such surround- 
ings, ran in a great semi-circle 
through the clearing. It had no 
gate in it, or opening of any sort. 

Tim stared at it in silence for a 
while. 

“‘ And what'll we do now? ”’ he 
asked disgustedly. 

“ Wait till dark,”’ replied Cyril. 

“And where will we wait?” 

“T'll show you,” came a deep 
voice, and both boys, swinging 
round with startled faces, found 
themselves confronting a complete 
stranger, a big, gaunt, white man, 


-with a long beard. He wore rather 


ragged clothes of tropical drill, 
thick boots and gaiters. On his 
head was a huge green cork helmet, 
and he carried a heavy-bored rifle. 
‘“‘TM show you,” he repeated. 
“Come with me!" 
TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What is a Caucus? A caucus 
is a private meeting of the leaders 
of a political party, usually to 
arrange a policy or select candi- 
dates for an election. ‘ 

What is Communism? Com- 
munism is the political philo- 
sophy which teaches that all 
wealth should be held in common. 

What is an Affirmation? 
This is a declaration that he 
will tell the truth and the whole 
truth made in a Court of Law 
by a person who, for religious 
or other reasons, objects to take 
the ordinary oath. 
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Five-Minute Story 


ROWAN-BERRIES 


Ore there was a farmer anq 

his wife who had no peace 
from the fairies. These mis. 
chievous pixie-creatures toy. 
mented them night and day, and, 
though nobody could see them 
their tticks about the house 
almost sent the farmer's poor 
old wife crazy. 

They would skim the Cream 
from the pans in the dairy, take 
the honey from the hives, unpick 
the feather-beds, and jog the 
maidservant’s elbow whenever 
she carried a precious jar or dish. 

Of course, all of this gave 
great amusement to the fairies 
but caused endless annoyance 
to the farmer’s family. 

Yet not a word could anyone 
say, for if evil is spoken of the 
little people in their hearing 
more trouble will surely come. 

At last they made marbles 
with the clay from the bottom 
of the pond, and all the water 
drained away. It so annoyed 
the farmer's wife that she re. 
solved to get rid of them if she 
possibly could. 

So she put on her plaid, and 
tramped across the mountains to 
visit an old hermit who was 
famous for his wisdom. . 

“ Here is honey, and the best 
butter in the islands,” she said. 
“ And there will be more if you 
will help me, for we're plagued 
to death.” 

“What ails thee, woman? 
Rats ? ”’ asked the hermit. 


“Rats! No!” cried the 
farmer’s wife. ‘‘ I’d set a trap 
for rats. It’s fairies, drat ’em! 


And you can’t trap a fairy and 
keep your luck.” 

“Go home and grow rowan- 
berries, woman,”’ said the hermit, 
‘and leave me in peace.” 

“qtowan-berries !” cried the 
farmer's wife. ‘‘ And what good 
would that do, I should like to 
know ?”” 

“It would please the little 
creatures,’”’ replied the hermit. 
‘ They love the gay little scarlet 
berries better than they love 
idle tricks, and they'll never 
plague folk who grow rowan: 
trees in their gardens.” 

The farmer's wife trudged 
home, and told the hermit’s tale 
to her husband. 

She never gave him any 
peace until rowan-trees wert 
growing round the house and 
the cow-sheds. And, as they 
grew, sure enough, the fairies 
left off plaguing the farm with 
their mischievous tricks. 

This is why so many farmers 
and shepherds in the North— 
where the pixies still live unafraid 
among the wild mountains and 
moors—grow the bright little 
rowan-berries near their doors 
and barns, for it pleases the little 
people to see the bright scarlet 
berries, and, instead of is 
menting and teasing, as pixies 
will, they bring good luck to the 
flocks, the barns, and the home. 

So those who live where 
pixies haunt should remember 
the wise old hermit, and plant 
rowan-berries near their gates! 


. Is Your. Names Hobson? . 
‘Fars name, with Hebbs and 
Hepkins, is really a corrup- 
tion of Robert, and when the 
stories of Robin Hood ery fa 
familiar every young peasant liked 
to be called Robin, or Robert, |. 
after the famous outhaw. Gradually 
the word in its various forms be- 
came a surname and spread about 


Hoity Toify and Molly Coddle 
Hoity ard Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their mother and father. They escape from a gipsy 
van, Molly having dressed as a boy. 
CHAPTER 13 : u é 
| Bet they had not gone far when they had a sudden fright, 
and, without a word, ran and hid behind a tree against 
the hedge. For, walking ahead of them, was the tramp again. 


“ Wuy.did you laugh so heartily 
at that ancient story Borenr 
was telling?” 
“In self-defence.” 
“ Self-defence ?” 
“Yes. If I hadn't laughed he'd 
have repeated it, thinking I hadn't 


seen the - 8 a the country. 

The Orderty Orchard a a Sg ““ Had we better run home, quick ?” whispered Molly. 
A FRUIT-GROWER, desiring that his A Turnip Story “ Don’t you want to see mother and father ?” snapped Hoity. 
ag ae hale ee book pce [? was mentioned in an ae a Of course Molly did, so she had nothing more to say. 
Oe oer Pideeacaeh nine inte Pea 4 en to They peeped out new and then, but the tramp walked slowly, 
rows of five each. How did he do | celebrate it. - 


A correspondent now writes to 
say that this vegetable was the 
subject of Longfellow’s very first 
attempt at poetry. 

When he was a boy his school- 
master asked the class to write an 
essay om any subject, and Long- 
fellow could think of nothing, where- 
upon Mr. Finney, the master, sent 
him outside to seek inspiration. 

Young Longfellow _ returned 
shortly after and wrote this poem, 
much to the amusement of his 
-Schoolmaster. 


Solution next week 
Oo a io} 
The Poor Hindoe 
BE r benighted Hindoo 
T He does the best he kin do. 
He sticks to his caste 
From first to last, 
And for clothes he makes his skin do. 
oa Q (5) 
Do You Live in Monmouthshire ? 
Tuis is the shire, or county, of 
Monmouth, which means “ at 
the mouth of the river Monnow.” 
That name : from Welsh 
Mynwy, which means kid river, F 
and probably at one time flocks of | MR. FINNEY had a tumip, 
goats were kept there and gave their aa cor it on oes the barn, 
oO di strict. : I ew, ’ 
nan es And the turnip did no harm. 


it ? 


a a a ; 
PICTURES THAT ANSWER And it grew, and it grew, ees : > 
QUESTIONS Till it could grow no taller, *' Keep ear wee said Rags sodgec ene behd the 
How Is a Saueer SI a? 1 man made a ic at im 


And his daughter Lizzie took it 
And she put it in the cellar. 


There it lay, there it lay, 
Till it began to rot, 

Then his daughter Lizzie took it 
And she put it in the pot. 


» A And she boiled it, and she boiled it 
oa aN ae As long as she was able, 
: : Then his daughter Lizzie took it 
And she put it on the table. 


Mr. Finney and his wife 
Both sat down to sup, 

And they ate, and they ate, 
Till they ate the turnip up. 


and the road was long and straight, and before he was out of 
sight they were alarmed to see Moses coming. 

“ Keep against the hedge,” said Hoity softly, as hé came 
near. “ Don’t you see the tramp?” © 

“Who cares?” sneered Moses. “I’m going with you. 
I’ve had enough of it. I shan’t go back.” 

“You can come with us, if you like,” said Molly, kindly. 

“ You'll never get to London if I don’t,” he warned them. 
“ They'll catch you in the village. But I can take you a way 
round by a field-path right into the Biddicup Road. My Uncle’s 
there. He’s going to London, and we can: go in his vans.” 


“Who's your uncle ? ” demanded Hoity. 


s S a) a a “He's got a show, with a giant and a dwarf and a real 
thin disc of prepared clay is pressed F - . ” 
reviving ‘mould, and profile tool is 9 pressed | ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES savage, like yowTS see in Africa, and some more. 
pont aa What Ase These Things ? This was too much for Hoity. ‘‘ We'll go and see them,” 


a t) {0} 

Can You Count? 
Two ducks before a duck and 
two ducks behind a duck, and 
a duck in the middle. How many 


Answer next week 


| One arm of a pair of pincers; a 
harp on the -Royal Standard; and 
the front of a railway engine. 


What Is This Name? Anna 
Can Yeu Do This Sum P DOOM 


he said, and Molly nodded excitedly. 
| They were so interested that they had not noticed a burly 
, || mvan who had been going past and now glared at them. 

“ Beem stealing my dog, have you?” he growled. 

Moy Sound that Rags was crouching beside her. 

“ We did not steal him,” she said gently. ‘‘ He was lost.” 

” Lost, was he!” snarled the man. “ I'll teach him to lose 
hisself Come here, you! D’yer hear, come here!” 
Poor Rags shivered and hesitated, and then made nervously 

_ towards him, but dodged briskly when he made a kick at him. 
‘*Home!” the man commanded angrily, and, hanging his 
| head sadly, Rags trotted off in front of him. 
“Don’t hit him, please,” cried Molly. 

“Won't I!” laughed the man. “ Think yourselves lucky 
if I don’t give you half what he’s going to get!” 

More of Hoity Toity next week 


Jacko Plays Leapfrog 
A haere you may be surprised to hear, was in a very mis- 
chievous mood. 

He had been turnedsout of the house. And no wonder—for 
since breakfast he had teased the Baby and made him cry 
pinched the cat’s tail, and trodden, though quite by accident, 
on his father’s gouty toe. Whereupon his father had boxed 
his ears, called him a clumsy lout, and said : 

“Be off with you! Go and find some of your friends. 
You're like a plague of mosquitoes.” 

So off Jacko went. 

The boys were playing quietly enough till he came out— 
Playing rounders on the green. But rounders was much too 
tame for Master Jacko that morning. 

“Let's play leapfrog!” he shouted. And over they all dashed 
to where he stood by the pond, with his back humped, and 
his head down, and his bright eyes twinkling up at them. 

“Come on!” he cried. And on they came, running and 
leaping, one after the other, never suspecting for a moment 
what was in his mind. But they soon found out. 


“Hurry up!” Jacko kept crying; and when they had got So 6 Be Z, 
up a fine speed, running round ne round. hesine hee. ane he | |: FNS SGT AY Gz 
edged nearer and nearcr to the pond, till at last, fast at the right | | | — ay Bay 
moment, the young rascal turned suddenly, and faced it. ZA ru NN = 
Up came the next boy, shouting and laughing, took a flying | | COMME ate ee” 


leap, and lended with @ splash in the water { The next foy landed with a splash in the water 


be torpedoes as well. 


Who Was He? , ; 


A Man Who Went O 


T REE is a city on the banks 

of a river in America called 
Albany, and into its harbour one 
day, about a hundred years ago, 
there sailed a ship that caused a 
great commotion. 

All the ships that sailed the 
Seas in those days were sailing 
ships; this little boat had no 
sails—it was propelled by steam. 
It was the first successful steam- 
ship that had ever been made. 

As she lay im the harbour a 
gentleman went up to the cap- 
| tain, and asked if the boat were 
returning to New York. He was 
told that it was. 

“ Can T have a passage ? ” 

“ Certainly, if yeu wish it.” 

“ What is your charge ? "' 

The captain hesitated, and, 
after a little, said : ‘Six dollars.” 

The money was counted out 
and laid in his hand; but the 
captain stared at it so curiously 
that the gentleman asked : 

“ Have I madea mistake? I 
thought you said six dollars.” 

“So I did,” replied the cap- 
tain. ‘It is not the money, but 
the significance of it, that con- 
cerns me ’’; and then he added : 
“This is the first pecuniary 
| reward I have ever received for 
all my exertions in adapting 
‘steam to navigation. I should 
like to order a little lunch to 
commemorate the event, but I 
am too poor.” 

Years after the two met again. 
The boat, greatly improved and 
renamed, was then travelling 
regularly between New York and 
Albany, and the gentleman made 
another voyage in her. 

The captain greeted him 
warmly, and invited him into 
his cabin. They spoke of their 
previous meeting, and after the 
captain had ordered lunch—‘ a 
pleasure,” he remarked, with a 
smile, ‘‘that need no longer be 
deferred ’'—he went on to speak 
of his early struggles, and of 
his final triumph. 

It was a wonderful story. He 
was born in Pennsylvania, and, 
after some training as an artist, 
he tumel his attention to 
|mechanical things, and began 
to study the steam-engine. 

He went to France, and made 
such headway there with his 
inventions that he was able to 
lay before Napoleon plans for a 
project that the Emperor said 
‘* seemed capable of changing the 
face of the world.” 

His schemes included not only 
steamships, but submarines and 
Yet nothing 


came of it all. 

Success came 
slowly, but it 
came at last, 


Who was he ? 
: Theresa 
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INVENTOR'S ARMS FOR ARMLESS MEN WONDERFUL SEA-LION - DR. EINSTE 
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Arms for the armless—Mr. Thomson de 
strating his invention for enabling 


men to use their feet as hands. See page seven 
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Tom Thumb with his wife, who died the other i 
day—From a photograph taken at the height of i 
the little man’s fame I 
I 
¢ 
f 
I 
i 
V 
The snow baby in Switzerland—A little girl taking a sun-bath at ‘ | 
the foot of the Alps, where the winter sunshine is quite warm \@ ‘ 
> ; 
+8 I 
r 
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Lis 


: P i The dog that found the boy below, who had _ 
i . : ; been lost for two days, as told last week — 
: ms . i } 

The armiess boy artist at Chailey Cripple School 

who paints pictures with his feet. See below 


Landscape painted by the armless boy at the Heritage 


A sea-lion driving a motor—A clever animal now 
Craft School at Chailey, Sussex. See Page seven 


Performing at the great Olympia Circus in London 


Reggie Swate, lost in a field for two days 
and saved by the retriever shown above 
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“A WISE MAN COMES FROM THE EAST 


NEW SECRET WON! Zulu Chiefs who will Entertain Us 


FROM NATURE 


SOMETHING DARWIN 
NEVER DREAMED OF 


Amazing Resemblance Between 
a Plant and a Human Being 


PUTTING A TREE TO SLEEP 


Our great Charles Darwin, in trying to 
find out whether a plant has greater 


‘sensitiveness and nervous activity than 
‘is generally supposed, would make one of 


his boys play a big bassoon, to see if the 
affected their nerves. ‘‘ The 
little beggars are doing just as I want,” 
he would gleefully exclaim as the leaves 
quivered and trembled under the in- 
fluence of the vibrations. 

Now Darwin's Leonard 
Darwin, has followed up the great man’s 
and while Darwin the elder 
wrote over 30 years ago of the resem- 
blance between the movements of plants 
and animals, the son has proved that 
plants feel and have memories. Yet 
neither father nor son have 
dreamed to what length experiments 
along this line of reasoning 
carried on. 


Indian’s Wonderful Discovery 
For it is now proved that plants can 


son, Sir 


could 


would be 


be anaesthetised, rendered unconscious 
by drugs, put to sleep like human beings 
We knew that plants were subject to the 
influence of dru but something 
startling and novel has now been added 
to our knowledge on the subject. Drugs 


] 


enable us to apply 
trees and plants ! 


We owe thi 


p iinless Surgery to 


} line ] \ } 
astoundimg discovery to 


one of the greatest of botanist thre 
famous Indian scientist, Sir Jagadis 
Chandra Bose, the man who has proved 


plants to be receivers of wireless tele- 
graphic messages 


” cribed in these 
alre aly 


as des« 


columns \ and invented the 
wonderful crescograph, which enables 
us to see plants actually grow, 

Dr. Bose has givenhis life to the study 
of sense in metals and plants, and he 
has no doubt that sensitiveness runs 
through the entire range of metals and 


plants, exactly as it rur 
animal kingdom. a metal, h 
has its moods; it has its ups and 
itcan be lifted up or depressed, it can be 
excited, by stimulants, or it 
killed by poison. 
-Tree Wakes Up 

Professor that 
practically any tree or shrub, if put to 
sleep by a stupefying drug, can be safely 
dug up, carried 


s through the 
Even says, 


down J 


can be 
Bose 


has now proved 


away, and replanted. 


) aTMMat 


After being secured in its new position | 


the tree slowly wakes up, anda strange 
thing happens. Most of our trees 
hibernatt—they. go to sleep in winter 
like bats, hedgehogs, frogs, and toads, 
Before doing so they shed their leaves. 
Now, when a tree has been artificially 
put to sleep with’ drugs, it seems to 


The Zulu Chiefs who will soon be seen all over the Kingdom in the new film of King Solomon's Mines 


unnatural has happened, and it sheds 
leaves wn Suimmeer instead of in the autumn. 
This happens only after it is drugged 
into unconsciousness, and does not 
become habit, for the effect of the 
strange experience passes id the tree 
returns to its former habit. 

That is altogether a most wonderful 
thing; revealing an unsuspected 


similarity between animal 
processes. A human 
being temporarily unconscious and inert, 
like a hibernating animal ; a hibernating 
\ dropped into poisonous 
fluid and sustain no hurt ; and a drugged 
tree dragged from its 
and replanted like a geranium cutting. 

_ We can carry_a torpid goldfish round 
the world frozen solid in ice, a mudfish 
sleeping like a tree in a clod of earth, 
and a tree, drugged like a hospital 
patient, from field to forest, from forest 
to garden, perhaps from land to land. 


plant and 


drug renders a 
g 


may be ¢ 


can be root-hold 


Tealise that something untoward and|We are peering into new realms of 


knowledge here, perceiving astonishing 
harmony in the relations between plant 
life and animal life; and there is more 
to follow, for Sir Jagadis Bose has found 
that the tissues of plants pulsate like the 
animals, 

Ife can stimulate a dying plant into 
can send it to sleep, or can 
As the living plant has 
the equivalent of an animal heart-beat, 
as it responds to stimulants, dies under 
poisons, sleeps under drugs, so, in its 
last struggle for life, 1t experiences a 
like any of the higher 
‘Truly we live and learn! 

Sir Jagadis Bose, the discoverer of 
this amazing truth about plants,’ is 
now in England, and a representative 
of the Children’s Newspaper who called 
upon him was able to see plants growing 
on His table, and watch the movement 


hearts of 


renewed life, 
put it to death. 


death-spasm, 
animals. 


of their growth as clearly as we watclr 


the movement of a pendulum. Wedcal 
with the matter in the next column. 


SEEING A PLANT 
GROW 
INDIAN SCIENTIST’S FEAT 


Watching the Growth from 
Moment to Moment 


HOW IT IS DONE 


The idea of Dr. Bose’s crescograph, 
the invention by which we are able’ to 
see plants grow, and to. study. the 
remarkable new facts about plants that 
are explained on this pagé,is very simple. 

A leaf or sprig is attached by a waxed 
thread to a long, magnetic needle, which 
is so delicately balanced. that without 
the restraint of the thread the end would 
fall. Opposite the other end of! the 
needle are two small upright magnets, 
and any movement of the needle will 
cause the magnets to rotate.” At the 
back of the magnets is a small mirror, on 
to which a spot of light is thrown, and 
this is reflected on to a screen. through 
a lens like that of a magic lantern. 

Travelling Spot of Light 

Now, when the plant grows, the end of 
the needle falls. The movement 
slight that it would not be perceptible 
through the most powerful microscope, 
but it is enough to thake the liftle mag- 
nets Swing, So moving a mirror-6n the 
back of them. Thus, as we watch the 
screen, we see a little spot of light travel 
to and fro across it, and that moving 
spot of life is the plant growing ! 

What has happened is that our percep- 


is so 


tion of movement has been magnified .a 
hundred million times beyond the powér 
A hundred millions 
is a figure so vast that we can only grasp 
idea of it by remembering that, 
were we to speed of a 
snail to the it would travel 
four tunes round the globe 


of any microscope. 


some 
increase the 
same extent, 
in an hour. 
This invention may affect every one 
and it that our breakfast- 
will bear witness to it within a 
For now the agricultur- 
ist has a certain means of finding 
out the best methods of food production, 
Three Harvests a Year 

To try the effect of a certain manure 
for instance, he will not need 
to wait a whole season, but can put the 
corn in this magnifying apparatus, add 
the manure, and the spot of light on the 
screen will tell him exactly the effect the 
manure is having on the plant. . Sir 
Jagadis has found out already, by means 
of his apparatus, that what were con- 
sidered deadly poisons for plants.ate, 
if given in tiny doses, excellent tonics. 

Is it not possible that, as a result of 
experiments with this wonderful appar- 
atus, we ‘may have three harvestS a 
year instead of one; and be able to grow 
food on what has hitherto been barren 
land ? Never did a wizard produce such 
wonder from his cauldron as Dr. Bosc 
from his laboratory. He has been for years 
among the greatest men of India. “Now 
he has joined the immortals of the 
British Commonwealth. 


of us, 
table 


year or 


may be 


two. 


on corn, 


Mess os a5 


2 
DISCOVERIES 
25-CENTURY SECRET 

: FOUND 
Romance of the Bronze Used 
by Alexander 
NEW USES OF ELECTRICITY 


By a Scientific Expert 


Twenty-five centuries ago Persian 
soldiers were armed with swords and 
spears made of a wonderful bronze, 
which could never be produced by the 
most skilled of modern metallurgists. 
This bronze was better, in some ways, 
than the finest steel made today. 

A metallurgist named Samuel R. 
Dawson has now discovered the secret 
of the ancient bronze, which has been 
tested at the United States Navy Yard, 
near Brooklyn, and proves to be able to 
do just the things which the finest 
modern steels cannot do. 

The Persian bronze, used at the battle 
of Marathon in 490 B.c., and now re- 
made, polishes with the lustre and 
colour of gold ; it does not corrode ; it 


‘ is harder than finest carbon tool-steel ; 


yet it can be drawn out to a wire of in- 
credible thinness. Trolley wheels made 
of it have run 30,000 miles with little 
sig. of wear. 

It is also being used for watch hair- 
Springs; being non-magnetic and rust- 
proof, it is an ideal substitute for stcel. 

This is only one of very many in- 
stances where the ancients knew of 
chemical processes which for thousands 
of years have been lost, only to be re- 
discovered by the application of modern 
scientific methods. It makes even the 
scientist wonder whether our present- 
day knowledge is really new, or whether 
we are only learning secrets known and 
applied by ancient races, who must, of 
course, have arrived at them by very 
different methods. 

FISHING BY TELEPHONE 


Norwegian fishermen are adopting the 
telephone to warn them when great 
numbers of fish are about. 

The submarine war has taught them 
the value of the telephone. A micro- 
phone, which in the ordinary way is 
called the mouthpiece, is lowered from 
a fishing boat, and connected by a wire 
with the listening instrument in the boat. 

NEW WAY OF FINDING OIL 


A new method has been invented for 
locating oil, which saves the enormous 
expense of drilling in all sorts of likely 
places which may not eventually yield. 

The earth is a conductor of electricity, 
and a known electric current is passed 
through it from one spot to another 
in the region where oil is sought, and is 
carefully measured, so that the resist- 
ance of the earth between the two spots 
is found. : 

As oil-bearing deposits are bad con- 
ductors, the resistance will be great if 
oil is at hand, or small if not, and by 
this difference the presence of oil can 
be detected. 

MYSTERY OF ELECTRIC SHOCKS 


The electrified wire fences used during 
the war did not always kill intended 
victims, and a Continental scientist «as 
recently discovered the reason. If a 
man expected a possible shock, and was 
pe for it, it often proved quite 

armless. It was the receiving of a 
shock unexpectedly that killed. 

ICEBERG WARNINGS 

Rays of heat can now be detected by 
means of a delicate electrical instru- 
ment known as a thermopile. Cold 
is only a comparative thing. A 

iece of ice feels cold because it is at_a 
ower temperature than the hand that 
touches it, and the thermopile will 
record a drop in temperature just as it 
will a rise. ; 

Thus, a new instrument has been 
invented, making use of a thermopile, 
which will enable the approach of an 
iceberg to be announced. 
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THE BLIND ADMIRAL| NATURE MADE EASY 
And His Tragic Book |LittleLecturesin Museums 


HOW HE TEMPTED GER- 
MANY TO HER DOOM 


One of the most pathetic books ever 
written is called ‘‘My Memoirs,” by 
‘Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. 


To read this book is to understand the | 
| Museum may attend the guide’s lectures, 


| downfall of Germany. To read it carefully 
is to learn how we must behave if we 
wish to escape this fearful doom. 
Tirpitz, as he reveals himself in this 
book, is not by any means a bad man. 
He believed in loyalty to God and 
loyalty to his king and country. He 
was entirely devoted to his duty. He 
was not a self-seeker. He was seeking 
first and last the welfare of his country. 
And yet, more than any other man in 
Germany, he worked his country’s ruin. 
How and why was this ? 


Man Ashamed of His Countrymen 

His book gives the answer. He saw, 
as a young sailor, that the Germans were 
disliked all over the world. He found 
Germans in foreign countries living as 
Englishmen or Swiss or Dutch, but never 
as Germans, changing their names and 
never making any allusion to Germany 
except in secret among themselves. 

His heart burned within him. He 
was ashamed of his countrymen. They 
appeared to him to be craven, mean, and 
unpatriotic. Every year the children of 
Germany were ‘being lost to her, going 
out as emigrants, working for other 
nations, increasing the greatness and 
glory of other countries. 


Fleet that Frightened Men 


Tirpitz said he would save Germany. 
He conceived the idea of colonies, and 
a mighty fleet to protect them. 

Was this a crime ? We read carefully. 
We see that beneath this ambition was 
a false and poisonous notion of true 
greatness. Tirpitz did not want other 
nations to love or honour Germany, but 
to fear her. And so his mighty fleet 
became gradually a terror to mankind 
and a menace to the peace of the world. 
It became something more dangerous to 
Germany herself. It became a temptation. 

With the lunatic Kaiser at her head, 
Germany believed ‘herself at last to be 
mightier than England, mightier than 
all the nations of the earth ; and to get 
the respect of the world she went to 
war and lost everything. 


Tragedy of a Mistake 
Now poor Admiral Tirpitz weeps over 


‘the downfall of his country, It was not 


his fault! If he could have had his way 


.Germany would be master of the earth ! 


His fleet was not used properly, he says ! 

It is a tragedy that he cannot see, even 
in the light of his country’s ruin, that the 
way to win the respect of the world is 
first to earn its confidence, and then to 
‘walk modestly through life, seeking, not 
‘to show how strong you are or how 
clever, but how you can best help others 
to the things which make for the real 
‘enrichment of life. 

When Tirpitz wrote this book he was 
blind. Truth stared him in the face, but 
he could not see it. Germany must be 
born again before she can enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 4 . 


BURIED SHELL RINGS A BELL 


Buried shells in France are being 
found by means of an ingenious instru- 
ment worn round the waist. The 
wearer has metal on his boots connected 
with the instrument, and when he steps 
over a shell a bell rings. 


QUAINT WAYS OF LIFE IN 
-THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


By a Museum Correspondent 


One of our museum correspondents sends 
us these notes of animals and birds on which 


talks are being given at South Kensington now. |. 


Every day visitors to the Natural History 


and there isno more interesting way of spend- 
ing an hour in London. . 


Like some Ifuman beings, there are 
animals which seem to have struck 
out a new line for themselves in solving 
problems of their life, and their original 
ways are often very quaint. 

“One example is furnished by the 
African white rhinoceros, now nearly 
extinct, which can be studied at South 
Kensington. All rhinoceroses use their 
horns for attack and defence, but this 
one also employs its horn in another 
way. When the mother takes her 
little one away from some threatened 
danger, the calf .trots in front, the 
mother following close behind. 


A Drink for the Chicks 

The mother keeps her head bent down 
with her Iarger horn against the calf, 
which is guided by gentle pressure 
on this side or that, and sometimes 
hastened by a little poke as well. 

Mr. F. €. Selous, who observed this 
droll proceeding, says that he never 
saw the little calf break away, and that, 
however much their path might wind 
about, the animals always kept their 
places, one behind the other. 

Many instances occur among birds. 
The sand-grouse are beautiful brown 
birds, rather smaller than pigeons. 
They nest in the drier regions of South- 
western Asia and Africa. They are 
the only birds which bring water to 
their young to. drink. ‘This is accom- 
plished by a parent bird getting its 
plumage soaked in water, flying back 
to the nest, and letting the chicks 
suck the water off the feathers. 
water itself cannot be obtaincd, mud 
is made use of in the same fashion. 

Putting His Wife in Prison 

But the hornbills are much more 
curious than any of these. They are 
fairly large birds living in Africa and 
India. Their appearance is strange— 
great horny helmets, or feather-plumes, 
and enormous beaks—but their ways 
are stranger still. 

The cock-bird drives the hen-bird 
into the hollow of the tree where the 
nest has been built, and then plasters 
up the crevice with mud and dung, 
leaving only a narrow slit through 
which her beak can protrude. There 
she has to stay until the chicks are 
ready to fly, and all this time he has 
to bring food to her. To do this, he 
begins by taking his own food and then 
swallows hers! The effect of this 
second meal is to cause a thin membrane 
to contract from the wall of his crop 
and surround her food, thus making 
it like a little pudding in a very thin 
pudding-cloth. Then he goes to the 
slit in the tree, gives a little cough, 
and lo! she has got her food. As she 
thus gets half-digested food, she does 
not suffer from indigestion, although 
she cannot obtain any exercise. 


The Friendly Neighbours — 
What would happen if the cock- 
bird were killed? She cannot get 
free without his help ; must she starve, 
then ? No, for the other cock hornbills 


living near will bring her food; and | 


they will liberate her, too, from her 
prison when the time comes. 

These, and other animals with quite 
as wonderful ways, can be seen at the 
Natural History Museum, and heard 
about, also, in daily lectures there. J.H.L. 
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NAMES EVERLASTING 


SOMETHING IN A NAME, 


AFTER ALL 
Old Vasari and What He Did 


MEN WHOSE WORK LIVES 
AFTER THEM 


“What's in a name?” asks Shake 
speare; and many of us have becn 
puzzled, perhaps, to read that the Vasari 
Society is to begin work again. What 
ever can Vasari mean ? 

Well, it means something with dis. 
tinction and pride and history and 
human achievement in it. 

Giorgio Vasari was born over 400 
years ago, and, though people may live 
and die without even héaring his name, 
yet every school child, every adult, is 
this man’s debtor: 

He was a painter who had Michac 
Angelo for a master, yet he left no work 
from his brush which can be called mas- 
terly. He sacrificed ‘the possibility of 
greatness in himself by celebrating for 
ever the greatness of others, for he wrote 
the lives of the great Italian painters, 
sculptors, and architects, and nearly all 
we know about those giants of old came 
from the pen of Giorgio Vasari. 


Art Near to All 

Our Vasari Society in London per- 
petuates the fame of this man who 
recorded the achievements of others, 
and by publishing rare works it carries 
on Vasari’s work of making art near and 
dear to all who will. 

It is surprising, to realise how many 
societies exist under the names of men. 
The printing trades have Caxton, first 
of English printers, for their head; 
lovers of old poetry call themselves after 
Chaucer; Linnaeus, who first grappled 
scientifically with the great task of 
classifying plants and animals, was the 
inspiration of our Linnean Society. 

Dante, who gave Italy her poetry and 


in London. Old Hakluyt, who did for 
the fame of our early explorers what 
Vasari did for Italian artists, animates 
the Hakluyt Society. 

Faraday's work goes on inthe society 
the achieve- 
ments of John Hunter, the mighty 
surgeon, are commemorated by diligent 


enthusiasts in the Hunterian Society. 


Howard, the prison reformer, has a 
society called by his name; and the 
friend of little children, of the poor and 
outcast, the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind, lives on immortal in the society 
which bears the name of Shaftesbury. 

There may be little or much in a 
name, but these names are immortal 
because of the things their owners at- 
tempted and accomplished. Our best 
wishes to the Vasari Society. 


BELGIAN -VICTORY STAMP 
The Work of a Heroic Artist 


Belgium is issuing stamps to Ccom- 
memorate the Victory. The designer, 
M. Jean de Bast, was a member of the 
Belgian Secret Service, and used’ lus 
skill in producing forged passports and 
certificates. for his colrarnes 

He also helped to illustrate one of 
the Belgian newspapers which were 
published secretly, in spite of all 
the Germans could do to suppress them ; 
and in one of his illustrations he bad 
the audacity to include his initials, 
concealed in the details of the oma 
mentation. This piece of daring might 
well have cost him his life, but he has 
survived to give his country stamps 
which are a worthy memento of her 
part in the war. 


ZANZIBAR SOAP . 
Zanzibar has a new industry. Over 
two hundred tons of soap are being manv- 
factured monthly there. It is made 
from coco-nut and sim-sim oil, which 
until quite recently was all pressed out 
by mills worked by camels. 
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News of the Animal World—Life in the Realm of Our ‘Dumb Friends 


As Seen by the Children’s Newspaper Correspondents | in all Parts of the United Kingdom 


We give with much pleasure 
another selection of stories told by 
our readers from their observations 
of life in the animal kingdom. 

JHE ANTS THINK ITOUT 

A Teddington reader sends the following: 

Recently, at a house in Ilford, I 
noticed ants running in and out of a 
small hole under a step, and, looking 
closer, saw they were taking a rather 
large moth to the hole. ' 

It was much too large to go in, and 
they turned it round and ‘round; and 
pushed and pulled, but could not get 
it into the hole. Finally, they drew 
off and seemed to have a consultation. 
Then they went to the moth again, and 
cut it into sections. Soon the wings 
were cut off, and the body, cut into 
pieces, was carried into the hole easily. 

There must. have been some method 
of communication, and a certain use of 
reasoning power. 

AN EEL OUT OF BOUNDS 

Writing from Bradford a correspondent 
relates a curious incident. 

Last week the workmen in the dyeing 
department of a factory wished to close 
a valve on a water softening delivery 
pipe, but found it impossible. When 
the valve was taken to pieces an cel 
measuring 34 inches was found inside. 

It had no doubt been drawn into the 
pipe by the suction of the water till it 
met its death in the valve. 

It seems that a batch of young eels 
was put in the dam connected with the 
softening plant about twenty years 
ago, and an old watchman at the works 
says this is the first he has seen caught. 

BATTLE INSIDE A PEAR 

AColwvn Bay schoolboy describes a fight he 
saw in a tree. 

We live at Redditch and have a huge 
pear tree that bore well this year. 
When my father and IT began to pick 
the pears we were troubled by wasps. 

There are always swarms of them 
about the pears that fall on the ground, 
and also about those still on the tree. 

As J was picking half-way up, a 
wasp fell down almost on my nose, and 
then flew up. I looked after it, and 
saw it go into a halt-eaten pear on the 
tree. Immediately it landed inside it 
fell down again. I then watched more 
carefully, and saw a sort of free fight 
going on inside the pear. ; 

One wasp, it appeared, had possession, 
and was challenging all comers to turn 
it out. ‘The moment a wasp landed on 
the pear it was rolled to the side and 
thrown over. 

At last three attacked at once. One 
was thrust out, Lut the second got a 
tight grip, and down both fell and ended 
their lives at the bottom of the trec. 

A DAYLIGHT BAT : 
“A reader at Brundall, in Norfolk, writes : 

There is a bat here which flies about 
every morning at half-past eleven. I 
think it is a different kind from the rest, 
or it may be able to sce in the daylight. 
TORTOISE COMES FOR BUTTERCUPS 

A reader writes from Halstead, in Essex : 

I have a tortoise named Jacky. Last 
summer J was sitting on the grass with 
my sunbonnet on and began to walk 
backward on my knees, when suddenly 
I found Jacky running after the string 
of the bonnet. 

He comes as fast as he can when he 
sees me coming with some buttercups. 

THE RABBIT’S VISITOR 

A Sussex reader, who has a clever cat 
that opens windows and doors, says : 

I also have a white rabbit of whom 
the cat is very fond. She cleans him, 
and if I put the hutch on the ground 
she goes in, and she and bunny lie down 
together in the friendliest way. 

A TAME MINNOW 

A Weymouth reader tells how a fish learns 
by experience. : 

I caught a minnow last summer and 
kept is in a glass jam-pot. I used to 
feed it on porridge every morning. 


Directly I came near it would swim 
to the top of the water, and pull the por- 
ridge off my hand as soon as I put it in 
the water. 

Whenever I was doing anything hear 
the jam-pot, it at once became greatly 
interested, and would swim to the front 
of the pot to look, and “if I put anything 
against the glass it would try to swim 
through and eat it. 

THE LONELY LAMB 

A Dorking boy writes about shepherding. 
The most interesting point relates to the sheep 
who become foster-mothers. He says: 

Most of the sheep on the Downs have 
two lambs, but some lose them at birth. 
Then the skins are taken from the dead 
lambs, and placed on the weakest of the 
twins of another sheep, the lamb so 
covered being given to the ewe that has 
lost its lambs. 

As soon as the ewe smells the skins 
of its own little lambs it will take 
kindly to the living lamb as a foster 
child, and these single lambs, reared by 
a foster mother, are generally the best 
in the flock, and fatten the quickest. 


DOGS 
HIDE AND SEEK 

A County Dublin boy writes; 

I once had a dog to whom, as he grew 
up from a pup, I taught many tricks 
and games. One of the games was hide 
and seek. 

When I wished to hide, I ordered him 
to lie down in some place where he could 
not see me. After I had concealed my- 
self I would whistle for him, and he 
would come out and search for me. If 
he could not find me he became very 
much distressed. 

A VERY POLITE DOG 

A little man of nine years old from Wimble- 
don describes his dog: 

At dinner-time Rex will bark for 
“ Please,’’ and if you hold his fore-paw 
over his nose will close his eyes and say 
his grace. After dinner he comes and 
says ‘‘ Thank you” by licking you. 

He brings his dish or plate, and says 
“Please ’’ for more, and when he has 
finished takes his plate to be washed. 


MICE 


THE MOUSE AND THE BOTTLE 

This story comes from near Stoke-on-Trent. 
There are similar records of rats, but we have 
not heard ot mice being equally clever. 

Last week our next-door neighbour’s 
boy ran in and said, ‘‘ Oh, come and 
look in our tool shed!" So I followed 
him, and on the bench in the shed was 
a bottle of oil and a mouse drinking it. 
We watched it through the window. 
After a time the mouse could not reach 
the oil; then it dipped its tail in, and 
when it was soaked it pulled it out and 
licked it, and continued for some time. 

WISE MICE 

A Harrogate boy describes how the 
mice are driven into the house by the 
cold weather, and seek warmth and 
shelter near the fire. They are, he says, 
wise enough to know the warmest place, 
and too wise to be caught. 

A MOUSE FOR THE CHILDREN 
A schoolboy of Rhiwfawr, Glamor- 


gan, describes how repeatedly their old |: 


mother cat has brought a live mouse into 
the kitchen for its kitten to kill and eat, 
evidently training it as a mouser. 
THE TWELVE MICE 

A reader at St. Boswells sends this story to 
prove the intelligence of the mouse. 

While one of my mice was occupying 
a box with seven young ones, another 
mouse had five young ones. Till I got 
another large box I put both the mothers 
and their young ones, each in a nesting 


-| box inside a large box, hoping they 


would agree. 


The next morning I found that the 
five young ones had been carried from 
their own box into that of the seven 
young ones, and both mothers were 
looking after the twelve. 


This method of theirs had the ad- 
vantage that the young ones were never 
alone, for, while one mother was feeding, 
the other was looking after the nest. 

A SINGING MOUSE 

We are indebted to a North London corre- 
spondent for the following account of that 
rare but genuine curiosity, a singing mouse. 

When I was a boy, while we were 
sitting at home one night and all was 
quiet, a little mouse that appeared to be 
uncommonly tame came running round 
the room, singing beautifully, exactly 
the notes of a canary. 

He scemed to be thoroughly enjoying 
himself, jumping on and off the skirting, 
which was low and flat on the top, while 
we watched him spellbound. He was 
very small—not much more than half 
the size of some mice. 

His antics went on for some days till 
my mother founda mouse-trap that would 
catch a mouse alive without injury. 

We baited this with cheese, but it had 
no attraction for the mouse, so we tried 
a piece of cake, and at last caught him. 

As soon as the door had dropped and 
he knew he was caught he sang louder 
than ever, and seemed vexed that he was 
a prisoner. 

We bought a dormouse cage with a 
square box for him to sleep in, and a 
barrel-shaped wired cage, made to 
revolve on pivots at the two ends; and 
the mouse turned the barrel by running 
on the inside. 

He enjoyed this running wheel im- 
mensely, singing all the time like a 
canary’s song—the chou-chou and the 
long trill exactly. 

We kept him six months, and when he 
died, in spite of careful nursing, it was 
to our great sorrow. ; 

We had him stuffed and preserved 
under a glass shade, and he is still kept 
by one of my daughters. 


DONKEYS 


THE ASS-THAT OPENED THE GATE 

A Salford boy tells a story of the superior 
intelligence of the donkey. 

An ass and a horse were put to graze 
in the same field near a garden where 
carrots were growing. Every night the 
ass opened the garden gate by lifting 
the latch and let the horse in. 

The farmer caught the ass doing this, 
and sefiarated it from the horse, and 
since then the horse has never found its 
way into the garden. 

THE SENTIMENTAL DONKEY 

A Gloucester lad writes : 

Two or three ycars ago my mother 
bought me a donkey named Betty. 

If my mother went to Betty when she 
was Standing in the snow, and said to 
her in a pitiful way : ‘‘ Did nobody love 
her, then, poor thing ?”’ she would put 
her head on one side and say, ‘ Hee- 
haw |’ as if she were answering mother. 

Once, when my little brother was 
feeding Betty with potatoes, she acci- 
dentally bit his finger, and he cried. 
Betty quite understood what she had 
done, and put her head on one side and 
looked very concerned. 


CATS 


A CAT'S TOY CAT 

A reader at Palmer’s Green sends these 
observations of the ways of cats: 

From kittenhood, when given a basin 
of bread-and-milk, our cat began with a 
few laps, and then, in spite of frequent 
scoldings, ladled out the bread with his 
right paw. 

This he has continued to do ever since, 
and in the same way he will clean out 
salmon tins and potted meat jars. 

He is very fond of a small toy cat, and 
nearly evcry night he gets it out of the 
bottom of a cupboard, mews round it, 
and finishes up by licking it vigorously. 

When he is alone at any time he will 
fetch this toy and purr over it. On 


many occasions he has carried it up to 
me and dropped it at my feet. Now 
and then I have thrown it down the 
stairs, and then he will fetch it, 

On washing days he knows the copper 
is warm, and after washing is over he 
will hardly wait for it to be dry before 
he slides down the sides and settles down 
comfortably for six or more hours’ rest. 

DOES THE CAT KNOW? 

A Norwich correspondent gives an illustra- 
tion of animal knowledge of time. 

Every Wednesday a woman comes to 
our house to wash, and our cat is very 
much frightened of her. Every morn- 
ing, except Wednesday, the cat is sitting 
on the doorstep, mewing to come in: 
but on Wednesday he does not come till 
the woman has gone home at night. 

Docs this mean that the cat knows the 
washing day ? 

EXPERIENCE MAKES A CAT WISE 

Writing from near Liverpool, a reader 
tells how cats learn from experience. 

We had a kitten that went into the 
ashes and got burned twice. After that 
she kept away from the ashes carefully, 
and sat on a stool in front of the fire. 
But in the evening, when the fire was 
out, she would go into the ashes again. 


BIRDS 


THE DOVES WHO CAME BACK 

Daphne Llovd-Davis, of Brewood, Stafford- 
Shire, sends this account of two turtledoves. 

My father took two doves from the 
nest when they were quite young, and 
they were brought up by hand and kept 
Ina cage through the winter. 

When migration’ time came they were 
very restless, but soon settled “down, 
and my mother was proud of keeping 
them safely through captivity and cold. 

When spring came we gave them their 
freedom, thinking we had seen the last 
of them; but next year they returned 
and built a nest in the orchard at the 
back of our house, and one of them came 
in the scullery where their old cage was. 

A KNOWING ROBIN 

A Surbiton reader describes an unusually 
tame robin. 

With perfect confidence she would 
come into the dining-room, perch on the 
back of the same chair, fly on the table, 
and pick up crumbs there. 

She knew her way about the house 
upstairs and downstairs, and never 
became alarmed, but delighted in com- 
pany and loved us to talk to her, answer- 
ing with a most expressive chirrup. 

She would come at once when called 
by the name of Jimmie, and when she 
saw you on the drawing-room side of the 
house, where there was no food, she 
would lead the way round to the dining- 
room window, where she knew she 
would always get something. 

CANARY'S CHOICE OF A FRIEND 

A correspondent writing from the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester, describes an in- 
telligent canary. 

He is very affectionate to my father, 
and even if he cannot sce him he will, 
on hearing father’s voice, cease his merry 
trilling and change it to a continuous 
chirping till father plays with him. 

At tea our pet enjoys a few seeds 
spread beside father’s plate, and if these 
are not there he will fly in close circles 
round our heads till his meal is served. 

CHICKENS IN THE PIGEON COTE 

A Cape Town reader forwards a story of 
a chicken brood reared by a pigeon. 

A little while ago we had ten chicks 
which the old hen would not mother at 
all, so we put them in our pigeon cage, 
and there one of the pigeons began ta 
act as mother, picking out little bits of 
corn for them, and nestling them under 
her wings at night. 

The pigeon would not go up to its 
own nest, but stayed in the box on the 
ground with the chicks. When we called 
them the pigeon would come too. | 

Now we have a fine brood of pigeon- 
reared chicks, six weeks old. 


THE WORLD CLOCK 


WHAT TIME IS IT AT THE 


NORTH POLE? 
The Wave of Silence 


HOW IT PASSED ROUND 
THE WORLD. 


Two odd points are raised by readers 


concerning world-time shown on our map. 
A very interesting question is raised 


concerning the date-line showing where 


each day begins, and the meridian lines, 
- joining places that have the same time. 
The question is this: If everyone 


had dinner at midday, and everyone 


living on the same meridian had dinner 
at the same time, as all lines meet at 
the North Pole, would-it always be 
dinner-time there ? 

This curious paradox may be put in 


another way. As it is midday-on the 


meridian of Greenwich when it is mid- 


night on the 180th meridian on the other 


side of the world, and both meet at the 
North Pole, then it must be midday and 
midnight at the same time at the Pole. 


Drawing a Meridian 
In examining this interesting question 
we must remember how a meridian 
line is arrived at. If a rod be stuck up- 
right in the level ground, and we watch 
till the sun casts the shortest shadow of 
it, a line drawn through this shadow 


and continued in both directions would | 


lead to the North and South Poles, and 
if continued still farther would form a 
circle round the globe. Such a line is 
called a meridian, or Midday Line. 

Now, civilised nations have agreed for 
convenience to recognise 24 standard 
meridians, beginning with that of 
Greenwich and counting towards the 
East. The time of each is one hour 
behind that of the next meridian to the 
East, and one hour in advance of the 
next meridian to the West. Each 
meridian is thus the mid-line of a zone 
15 degrees of longitude in width, 
because 24 times 15 make up the 360 
degrees into which the earth is divided. 

These 24 lines give the standard 
times for the whole world, as shown on 
the clocks at the top of the world-map. 


All Times at One Time 

Now, as all these meridians meet at 
the Poles, it would naturally be all 
times at once there. But as each Pole 
has practically six months daylight and 
six months darkness, there is no such 
thing as daily time in the ordinary sense. 
What would happen to anybody who 
might live at the North Pole would be 
that he would have to decide on some 
icular meridian, say that of Green- 
wich, set his clock by that, and tell the 
time byhis clock for the 24 hours each 
day without reference to the sun’s 
position in the sky. : 


Concerning our paragraph about the | 


wave of silence throughout the Empire, 
-an esteemed correspondent points out 
that, while a wave of silence passed 
around the world in memory of the dead 
on Armistice Day, the wave could not 
actually be regarded as continuous, but 
_would be observed in belts with intervals 
between, owing to time being reckoned 
for convenience in zones 15 degrees wide. 


The Two Minutes Wait - 
The earth moves through these 15 
degrees in one hour, and throughout the 
whole of a putea zone the time of 
‘silence would be the same, and would 
occupy two minutes. There would then 
be a 58 minutes wait before the next 
zone was reached and the signal given 
for its two minutes of silent thought, and 
so on, round the earth’s circumference. 
While it is true, therefore, that the 
natural time-table would show a con- 
tinuous two-minutes silence somewhere 
in the British Empire throughout the 
whole day, in practice there would be 24 
celebrations in 24 hours, each celebration 
occupying two minutes, followed by 58 
minutes resumption of sound till the 
next zone -was reached. 


his signature and the date. 
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Gathered by 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


The German universities now propose 
to grant degrees for efficiency in labour. 

Sixteen hundred sheep have been 
lately killed by a heavy rainstorm in 
New South Wales. 

The Mean Thief Again 

A truckload of £700 worth of choco- 
late, on its way to our soldiers in 
Cologne, has been stolen. 

Twenty-Four Million Rabbits 

There are 24 million rabbits in cold 
storage in Sydney, most of them bought 
by the British Government. 

Not Worth it 

It would take 120 years, without sleep 
or meals, to read through all the books on 
Napoleon now in the British Museum. 

The Confectioner’s Way 

A London confectioner has put a 
notice in his shop window: ‘I have 
served my country ; may I serve you ? ” 

Electric Motor Cycle 

Thé first motor cycle to be driven by 
electricity has just been tested. It runs 
24 miles before needing to be recharged. 

British Seas Now Clear of Mines 

British seas have now been cleared 
of mines, the minc-sweepers having 
thoroughly examined nearly 60,000 
square miles. 

Who Will Lay the Bricks ? 

Before the war there were 900,000 
men employed in the building trade; 
now there are only 650,000. <A great 
brick-laying army is wanted. 

Detecting Substitutes 

The Government chemist and _ his 
staff analysed 184,392 samples during 
last year, including 19 smoking mixturcs 
which contained no tobacco at all ! 

Make-Up of an Airship 

There are twenty thousand different 
parts in a rigid airship, apart from its 
machinery, with over twenty miles of 
material, sixty miles of wire, and two 
million rivets. 

‘All To Her” 

An officer’s will written on the back 
of a lady’s photograph consisted of the 
five words: ‘I leave all to her,” with 
It is the 
shortest will on record. 

Cold Storage j 

The preservation of food in cold 
storage is becoming a _ world-wide 
question, and an International Congress 
on Cold Storage has been held in Paris, 
with 82 delegates from 22 countrics, 

: 1 Man as a Plug 

A Cornish trawler having run on.the 
rocks and sprung a leak, one of the fisher- 
men placed his body in the hole and 
remained there for four hours until the 


| boat could be taken safely into harbour. 


Keeping Out Plague 
Plague and other diseases are often 


|brought to London on ships, but the 


excellent health organisation prevents 
these spreading. Now the authorities 
are concerned as to the possibilities of: 
disease being introduced by air routes. 
All About a Brick 

Broadstone Church, in Dorset, could 
not be made warm, and three experts 
were called in without result. A church- 
warden then examined the heating ar> 
rangements, and found that a brick had 
lodged in the chimney, preventing a 
proper draught ! 
Why Wireless Messages Cost So Much 
Wireless telegrams from ship to shore 


}cost_tenpence halfpenny a word, of 


which the ship has twopence, the Mar- 
coni come twopence, and the Post 
Office a halfpenny for inland trans- 
mission. The Post Office takes sixpence 
for simply receiving the message. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Certiorari. . . -Ser-tee-o-rar-ee 
Hakluyt . - Hak-loot 
Luigi - Loo-ee-jee 
Selous . - «  Sel-oo 
Sinn Fein - Shin Fane 


finto hundreds of industries, and is be- 


}stantly referred to. 


CHEMICAL MAGIC 


Mystery of a Hundred 
Fortunes 


ACCIDENT THAT LED TO 
GREAT RESULTS 


A mysterious thing is happening in 
many of our great industries today 
which produces wonderful results affect- 
ing our daily lives ; and many important 
articles are being made with its help. 

This mysterious thing is known to 
chemists as a catalyst. One of the 
curious things in chemistry -is that the 
mere presence of a trace of certain 
chemical substances will cause immense 
quantities of other chemicals to com- 
bine, or to act upon each other,and so 
produce new substances. 

Suppose you were to put hundreds of 
turnips and hundreds of potatoes into 
a large tub, and add a pinch of salt ; 
and the turnips and potatoes combined 
together to form hundreds of beautiful 
peaches. This, of course, does not 
happen, but if it did the salt could be 
termed a catalyst. ; 


Useful Work of a Metal 


For a hundred years chemists have 
been trying to turn liquid fats and oils 
into hard fats or grease, for making 
soap and candles, by making them com- 
bine with hydrogen gas. The presence 
of a sprinkling of finely-powdered nickel 
has enabled this to be done. Nickel, 
that is to say, is the mysterious catalyst 
which has enabled this important prob- 
lem to be solved, with the result that 
enormous quantitics of palm oil and 
-various nut oils are being so used, and 
huge tracts of land are now being cul- 
tivated in tropical countries for growing 
still greater quantitics of vegetable oils, 
as the world’s demands for margarine, 
soap, and candles increase every day. 


Dead Thing that Needs a Rest 

Synthetic indigo is made largely 
through the help of another catalyst— 
a salt of mercury—the effect of which 
was discovered through an accident. A 
chemist making indigo dropped a ther- 
mometer into the vessel in which the 
mixture was contained, and the mercury 
from its bulb caused the indigo to be 
formed. The magic of the catalyst had 
thus solved a difficult problem and 
made a fortune. - : : 


The mysterious catalyst is creeping 


coming one of the most powerful factors. 
in modern chemistry. It is as yet hardly 
understood, although millions of pounds’ 
worth of material are produced every 
year by catalystic effects. As time goes 
on, we shall see the word catalyst con- 


One interesting thing about the 
catalyst is that, although it is respén- 
sible for the effects it produces, it 
generally remains unaltered through- 
out; all that happens to it is that it 
may become fatigued, and want resting. 


QUESTION TIME 
Do You Know These Things? 


As knowledge grows it gets more and 
more difficult to keep pace with it. How 
many of these questions, for instance, 
can you answer ? 

Where were bells first used ? 

Does an ostrich bury its head ? 

Where is Sir Francis Drake’s grave ? 

How long canacamel gowithout water? 

Do porcupines fire their quills ? 

Where is the sun going ? 

Where is the Wied ee largest cave ? 

Does electric light help a plant to grow? 

Where can you travel 200 miles under- 

ground ? 

The answers to all these questions are 
given in My Magazine for February, 
which lies on the bookstall side by side 
with the Children’s Newspaper, and is 
full of the most interesting articles, | 
beautifully illustrated, 
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FINE FUNERAL FOR A 
STARVED POET . 
Queer Man Who Wrote “Alice” is 
THE GREATEST HISTORY | 
IN ENGLISH a 
8 
Jan. 11. Charing Cross Railway Stati ed ger 
12. Edmund Burke bora at Dublin. 1p pla 
13. Edmund Spenser died at Westminster . . 1599 10 
14, Lewis Carroll died at Guildford... _ 1893 P 
| 15. British Museum first opened... . 1759 Ld 
16. Edward Gibbon died in London ..... 1793 gre 
17. Benjamin Franklin born at Boston . . . . 1706 7 
Edmund Spenser. . 
} Feo“enp SPENSER, the poet's poet, as pa 
he has been called because his 2 
“Faery Queen” has so Strongly in- " 
fluenced poets, had a disappointing life, 
largely spent in exile. 
.He had every qualification for a place 
fat the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and he wh 
was a friend of her favourites, Sidney, pre 
Raleigh, Leicester, and Essex. His great of 
poem was an allegory written partly in‘ thr 
honour of the Queen. joy 
Yet he never made good his footing (oi 
as a courtier, but was kept in Ireland. Ire 
with only occasional visits to the scenes ; 
‘and friends of his heart's love. is 
Finally he’was driven from Ireland by Le 
rebellion, barely escaping with his life, 
and he died at Westminster, very poor, 
even, it has been said, “for lack of wi 
bread,” before his Court friends fount liv 
how greatly he was in need. 


Then they gave him a fine funeral in 
Westminster Abbey, and the poets of 
his day gathered round, and, in sign of 
his mastership, threw their pens into hi: 
grave. By his ‘‘ Faery Queen ”’ and other 
poems he will always live in men’s minds, 
but it is sad that his own generation did 
‘not reward him witlr greater happiness. 


Lewis Carroll 
L="3s CaRROLE, the immortal author 
of “ Alice in Wonderland,” was a 
most tantalising man. He was every- 
thing you would not imagine him to be. 
First, his name was not a pretty name 
| like Lewis Carroll, but Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson. Then, though he wrote the 
quaintest of children’s imaginative books, 
he was a clergyman, and looked serious. 
Also, he was a fine mathematical 
schelar, and wrote hard books on the 
dullest subjects, such as euclid and 
trigonometry, books of exactly the 
kind one would think it impossible for 
the author of “ The Hunting of the 
Snark ”’ to understand. : : 
Really, however, Lewis Carroll was his 
best self when he was Lewis Carroll, and 
gathered children about him to weave - 
for them nonsense rhymes and fanciful 
stories. Then he was delightful, and not 
in tlte least like the Rev. Charles L. 
Dodgson, his other self. 


Edward Gibbon 
DWaRD GiBBON wrote the biggest 
book of history in the English 
language, ‘‘ The Decline and Fall o the 
Roman Empire.” For nineteen ycars tt 
absorbed all. his energies; and nv 
wonder, for it told the story of @ large 
part of mankind for 1300 years. 

The learning displayed in it 5 
immense. ‘The style is stately, like 4 
great ceremonial performance. When It 
was published in 1788 it was a subject 
of national pride, and it so remains, our 
most magnificent prose work. ; 

He was inspired to write it one day a5 
he watched the swinging of a pendulum 
in Rome, which reminded him of the 
passing of Time through the centuries 
while Rome rose and fell. 

Gibbon wrote his own life, but fiat 
very little to tell, He was always W° 
off. His most active work was as 
militia captain. As a member of ra 
ment, though he held office, ccd ae 
spoke. What he did was to wae 
history in the spirit of a solemn se 
and though it sounds like a deep-voIe® 


ichant it isa task to read it. 
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All the English-speaking world hopes 
that Ireland will have a Happy New 
Year, and that 1020 will bring Peace 
with it for this much-troubled little land. 
_ The Government has drawn up 2 
scheme for solving the Home Rule 
problem which has been for so long the 
great trouble in Ireland, and it is 
generally agreed that the Government 
plan is the best yet devised. Briefly, it 
proposes that there should be two 
parliaments—one for each of the two 
great sections of the population. 

This safeguards Ulster from any fear of 
unjust treatment by the majority 
parliament. There would be a Council 
to link the two parliaments, and at any 
time they like the separate parliaments 
can form one body. 


The Distressful Daughter 

Everybody hopes that this scheme, 
which safeguards imperial interests and 
prevents injustice towards any section 
of the community, will be carried 
through. No news would give greater 
joy to America and the whole British 
Commonwealth than the news that 
Ireland was happy, friendly, and pros- 
perous, She has been too long the 
distressful daughter in our family. 
Let us see what her troubles have been. 

The aim of good government every- 
where is that people may be able to 
live happily without harming others. If 
more injury than advantage can be 
foreseen from any change of government, 
that change ought not to be made. 

Here is an illustration. Nearly sixty 
years ago a number of the States of 
the American Republic wished to break 
away from the rest and form themselves 
. into a new Republic, because they 
wanted to keep their negro population 
in slavery. The Northern States refused 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO IRELAND—WILL IT BRING PEACE TO THE EMERALD ISLE? 


to allow it. A terrible civil war fol- 
lowed ; the Southern States were de- 
feated, the Republic remained undivided, 
and slavery was abolished. Everyone 
now agrees that the North was right. 

So that, though self-government is 
sound as a general principle, it must be 
judged by its probable consequences. 
It is self-government the Irish want. 

Some waqu'd say they have it now, 
for they send a larger number of mem- 
bers toour free parliament in proportion 
to population than any other part of the 
United Kingdom. Further, Ireland, a 
poor country, with few manufactures and 
little mineral wealth, has the advantage 
of joining in the government of the 
world-wide British Empire, with open- 
ings for all her clever sons, and British 
wealth has been freely spent in promot- 
ing her prosperity. . 

Yet, notwithstanding these advan- 
tages, very large numbers of Irishmen 
desire to cut the ties that bind them to 
us, and to be a Republic. How is that 
feeling possible ? 


Cruel Government 

The answer is that Ireland was badly 
and cruelly governed by England in the 
distant days when government was bad 
in most countries, and she has never for- 
gotten it. Looking back now we make 
allowances, knowing how far all peoples 
were from freedom. But the Irish 
attribute theic troubles solely to the 
English, and an unreasoning legend of 
hatred has grown up. 

This historic hatred has been con- 
tinually fed and nursed, and though two 
generations of English people have been 
eager to remove all Irish wrongs, the 
good feeling shown in trying to make 
amends for the past is not returned by 
the average Irishman. 
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Now let us see how all this acts in 
Ireland when the government of the 
country has to be settled afresh. There 
are four distinct groups of Irish people, 
and when we ask, How should Ireland 
be governed ? the question means—How 
can these groups be reconciled ? 


The Four Groups 


1. Over the greater part of the 
country is a very large number, probably 
a considerable majority of the whole 
people, who follow the traditional feeling 
and hate the English because they have 
been taught to hate them. They make 
no return of good feeling for the good 
feeling shown towards them. Their 
motto is the entirely selfish one ‘“ We 
ourselves.”” That is what Sinn Fein 
means. They wish to see Ireland a 
Republic, separated from the British 
Empire, and hostile to it. 

2. Scattered through the country in 
considerable numbers are thoughtful 
Irishmen who see the advantages of a 
connection with the great Empire 
Ireland has helped to form, and 
appreciate the desire of the British 
people to be just and helpful in dealing 
with the island kingdom. They would 
like to sec Ireland have self-government 
as a part of the Empire. 

8. There is a minority, more thinly 
scattered, who are loyal to the flag, and 
look at politics from the point of view 
of the Empire as a whole rather than 
of Ireland specially. They expect, in 
return, protection and sympathy. 

4. The important and comparatively 
wealthy industriat part of Ulster, largely 
Protestant, is intensely loyal to the 
Mother Country, and protests passion- 
ately against being separated from the 
British Empire or from the rest of Ircland. 
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If these groups cannot be reconciled, 
which people should be governed against 
their own wishes? What course can be 
followed that will be best for Ireland in 
the end and for the peace and welfare of 
the world ? Can Great Britain give up 
those who are proud of the Empire, wish 
to remain in it, and look to it for protec- 
tion and loyal friendship ? Would it 
benefit anybody to have a_ hostile 
Republic close to our shores, interposed 
between our island home and the oceans 
that carry our vital commerce, a lurking 
place for enemies, invited by those who 
cherish hatred against us. 

In making up our minds, a feature of 
the case that should not be lost sight of 
is that a vast majority of the people 
of the British Empire overseas favour 
some form of Home Rule. They will not 
admit that, with all our experience as a 
successful governing nation, we cannot 
devise a scheme for Ireland. 


The Gospel of Hate 

Perhaps it may be that they do not 
see so clearly as we do that Ireland’s geo- 
graphical place in the world has made 
the Irish problem different from all 
other Empire problems. The Dominions 
are so placed that they cannot be thought 
of as enemies of the Motherland. They 
cannot and would not harm her, On the 
other hand, she is their willing and 
powerful protector against outside foes. 

But Ireland might conceivably 
harm England, because of her geo- 
graphical position; and it is a tragic 
truth that, partly through our own 
fault and partly not, great numbers of 
her race have been brought up to look 
upon England as their national enemy. 

Whatever settlement is reached it 
must be one that secures the assent of 
carina men throughout the Empire. 
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Every Child a Millionaire 
Mr. Rockefeller has given twenty million 
pounds to be spent for the good of mankind 


PERHAPS you have never com- 

pared your wealth with Mr. 
Rockefeller’s, but these millions 
of his that go rolling away, 
healing the sick, educating the 
ignorant, and making the world 
a happier place, are nothing 
compared with the wealth of 
those of us who read this paper. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s money is 
poor beside our wealth. He 
can count his sovereigns ; his 
bankers can tell him any day 
how much he has to spend. 
But who can measure the wealth 
that Nature gives us all? True 
millionaires are we, and how 
are we spending our millions ? 


What do you do with your 
millions of minutes, more pre- 
cious than dollars and gold? 
The world has no esteem for a 
man who wastes a million pounds, 
but it is worse to waste a million 


The Children’s Newspaper 
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And So Times Change 
LONDON minister has been telling 
his congregation something about 
his grandfather's days and his grand- 
father’s ways. 

His grandfather, he says, thought it 
wrong to go for a walk on Sunday, and 
would have thought it very improper if a 
man did not wear a white tic on that day. 


All the women had bonnets and all the | 


men had frock coats in those days, and 
he could not think what his grandfather 
would have said to the jacket of today. 

So the world moves, and so times 
change, 


® 
Their Backs to the Wall 

Gone people love books because they 

are the noblest things in the world ; 
some people love books because they 
make the best furniture ; but we cannot 
quite understand why they love them in 
a certain palace in Spain, which one ot 
our public men has just been describing. 
When he visited this great’ palace he 
found a quarter of a million books on 
the shelves, all with their backs to the wait, 


Fand the librarian had to wade through 


minutes. Imagine the long, long] miles of shelves to get to the right 


roll of millionaires of 
every street and school and 
house and workshop has them, 
millionaires in these precious, 
priceless minutes as they pass. 
Think of a minute and all] 
it may mean. You may make 
yourself immortal in it; you 
may give the world some great 


idea, invent some new thing,| 
discover some great piece of 
knowledge, lift up some sad| 


hheart ; or you may throw it| 
away as if it were nothing, | 
wasting this time which is the| 
very gold of the world ; or you | 
may do even worse than that 


you may use it meanly and igno-||Zz 


bly, sowing the seed of misery | 
and ruin through many lives. 
So precious is this golden coin | 
of Time, the fleeting minute,| 
and we have millions of them ;j 
millions upon millions Time pays 
mto our bank for us to use] 
wisely and spend well. Misers | 
hoard their millions, selfish people 
spend them on themselves, spend- 
thrifts waste them; but we, 
the millionaires of Time itself, 
ean do with our riches deeds 
that will transform the world. 
For who can measure the power 
of a mighty host in whom every | 
single minute is spent in seeking 
health and knowledge and happi- | 


time ;} volume. 


| 
| 
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>! solve the thorny Irish problem. 


ness for ourselves, our homes, our 
homeland, and the-world ? 
Better than gold is 
better than rubies are 
mynutes as they pass. 


time ; 
the 
They 


| And purity. 


Libraries are evidently not the 
strong point of Spain. 


| 


| 
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British Lion ; Where is Androcles ? 
Another Government effort is to be made to 
In the old 
fable Androcles pulled the thorn out of the 


lion’s foot. 


See page five 
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God Wants the Boys 
God wants the boys, the merry, merry | 

boys, } 
The noisy boys, the funny boys, | 

The thoughtless boys. 
God wants the boys, with all their joys, 
That He as gold may make them pure, | 

And teach them trials to endure, | 


| His heroes brave 


He'll have them be, 
Fighting for truth 


God wants the boys, 
@ 
God Wants the Girls 


bring us opportunity and power. God wants the girls, the happy-hearted 


‘Time il-spent will make a rich 
man poor ; minutes wisely used 
will bring a poor mam treasure 
overflowmg. Mr. Rockefeller 
‘took care of his pence and gives 
‘the world his millions ; we, the 


akin: 
: pe 5 ere | 


‘ great multitude of ordinary The world may be, 


care of the| And filled with love 
the world to} And purity. 


girls, 
The loving girls, the best of girls, 
The worst of girls. 
God wants to make the girls His pearls, 
And so reflect His holy face, 
And bring to mind His wondrous grace; 
That beautiful 


God wants 


\ 
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above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


The King Who Thought He Knew 
Oo’ popular Prince is to join that 


Farringdon Street, London 


famous body of wise men which 
we call the Royal Society. He will 
make a much better member than that 
one of his old ancestors wlso was an- 
noyed because the President of the Royal 
Society would not contradict the laws of 
Nature to please his important majesty. 
It was George the Third who thought 
he knew more about science than Benja- 
min Franklin, and wished the Royal 
Society to contradict one of Franklin’s 
discoveries. ‘‘ I cannot alter the laws of 
Nature,’ said the President ; to which the 
KXing replied, ‘‘ Then you are not fit to 
be the President of the Royal Society.”’ 
We have learned a great deal since 
this German King of England lost 
America for us; and the Royal Society, 
like all the rest-of us, will be prouder of 
its Prince of Wales than of its George 
the Third. 


@ 
Tip-Cat 
DAILY paper assures us that the 
Government hasa wonderful record. 
Perhaps some day it will be put on the 
gramophone; then we shall hear all 
about it. 
® 1) .C) 
The heat that cannot be felt : 
A burning question. 
® @ 
The Kaiser is 
to keep ducks. 
He was always 
a bit of-a 
quack, 


® 9 
Tor the man 
;who sang 
“Drink to me 
only with thine 
eves”: An LAH-DI-DAH IN THE PARK 


A park is not your private 
property 


Fire-works : Coal-mines. 


@ @ 
Sir Shirley Benn 


eye-glass. 


@® @ 


® 
hopes to sec civili- 
sation advance by leaps and bounds. 


| The leapers may be all right, but we 


don’t expect much from the bounders. 
@ cc) e 

Why did the bell-push ? 

Because it felt the door knocker. 

cc) i} @ 

A. baronet, unable to find a house, 
has been passing his nights at a Turkish 
bath. It would be a mistake to assume 
that he has exchanged his baronetcy for 
a night-hood, . 

® C) 

Mr. Churchill is land- 
scape painting. He is 
determined to put his 
views before the public. 

® c) 

Obsolete food 
tax: The pi-rate. 

® @ 

Lord Tee is 
said to have 


ne ae PETER PUCK 

irown a lit- WANTS TO KROW 

tle more light What he doesn’t 

on the coal want to kaow 
position, What we want is a little more 


heat out of it. 


The Reason Why 

¢ is said that the telephone has not 

done very well in Russia, and onc 
of our correspondents writes that he is 
not surprised, for the “ Hullo!’ with 
which all telephone conversations have 
to begin in the Russian language 
Tajakenfitkrajanjanzskt ! 
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A Remarkable State Document 
The rare spirit of the President is seen 


January 10, 1920 


Back to Galilee 


xi man did his best, to get Back to 

Galilee. We have it on the autho- 

rity of the great Prime Minister of 
France, Clemenceau. 

During the Peace Conference in Paris 
the intimate and constant companion of 
President Wilson was his old friend 
Colonet House, and a beautiful story is 
now told for the first time. It comes into 
a new book on ‘“ The Peace in the 
Making,” by Mr. H. Wilson Harris, who 
was in Paris at the Conference. 

 Tlike talking to Colonel House,” said 
Clemenccau, * because he is so practical. 
Lhe President talks like Jesus Christ.” 

But had more men talked like the 
President the Conference would have been 
more practical, and the world would be 
an infinitely happier place for all the 
millions of much-tried people whose lives 
are now so hard. 


also in this striking message, received at 
the American Embassy in London from 
Mr. Lansing, the Secretary: of State at 
Washington, 

This is more thana personal message: 
itis a State document, one of the most 
remarkable to be found 
archives anywhere in history. 


in official 


Christendom celebrates the birth 
of an Era which gave mankind a 
divine message of peace and those 
principles which have been founda- 
tion-stones of modern progress and 
civilisation. Today it is heralded 
abroad that we have entered 
upon a new Era of peace, of 
higher standards, international and 
national. ; 

It is not a new Era, but the old 
Era which was brought in by the 
birth of Jesus, perfected by His 
teachings and consecrated by His 
death—the old Era to which we 
return after a time of madness, of 
agony, and of evil. 

Clothed in the ancient peace 
proclaimed nineteen centuries ago 
on the hills of Bethlehem, the world, 
with ‘conscience awakened by the 
fiery ordeal through which it 
has passed, should find renewed 
hope that Christian principles will 
triumph, and become the dominant 
new force of men and nations. 

® 
Over Three Continents and 


Two Oceans 
Victory Aeroplane’s Last Gasp 


Captain Sir Ross Smith and Lieut. 
Sir Keith Smith, the gallant brothers 
who have been knighted for flying to 
Australia, found it easier to fly over 
three continents and two oceans than 
to cross Australia. ; 

They flew 1470 miles inland from their 
landing-place at Port Darwin, and then 
descended with the crank-arm of their 
engine broken, and were obliged to leave 
their plane te be dismantled while they 
reached the coast by road and rail. 

Those. who know the dangers of 
central Australia were becoming anxious 
for the safety of the travellers, and, in- 
deed, not without cause. They had 
used up their water supply, when they 
sighted a party of workmen, who proved 
to be actually boring for water. 

Their danger in crossing the Austra- 
lian descrt jbas been greatly incre 


by the rough treatment their machine 
suffered carly in its journey. 


The flight has proved that hase 
e 


is within flying distance, but at 
expense of a great strain. 


Ven 
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REMARKABLE 
ARCTIC DISCOVERY 


Tragic Houses Beneath 
the Snow 


THE BURIED IGLOOS AND 
THEIR TENANTS 


Houses which became tombs have 
yiclded up a ghastly secret which it is 
thought may be centuries old. The 
houses were those of Eskimos, roughly- 
built little shelters called igloos, and 
they have stood, age after age, in the 
silent Arctic, sheltering dead men’s bones. 

The story has been brought back to 
civilisation by Mr. Wilham B. Valin, 
an intrepid explorer who, at the head of 
the Wanamaker expedition, has been 
for two years in the frozen wilderness 
of the North. Visiting an Eskimo 
village where these children of the wilds 
live and flourish today, the American 
explorers were Ied to excavate on an 
adjoining site, and to their astonishment 
they discovered ancient Eskimo dwellings 
entirely covered with ice. 

Ice as a History Book 

Cutting through this ige the party 
found in the houses a number of bodies 
clad in reindeer skin, with skins of ducks 
and other birds joined? together, 

Eskimos leave no records save such 
as their dead bodies present, and we can- 
not know the history of these long-lost 
houses and their dead tenants. The 
corpses were frozen in ice, and the dis- 
coverers say that apparently the tragic 
relics had Iain in that condition for hun- 
dreds of ycars. 

Traditions survive for 
periods where there is no writing, when 


stories are told by father to son, by | 


mother to child, generation after genera- 
tion. 
bisher’s house and harbour in the Arctic 
was kept alive for centuries, until the 
relics were actually found.  Barentz’s 
home in the icc and the aiessage be wrote, 


were recovered 275 \cars after his death. | 


Mystery of a Frozen Village 
But there ts no lescnd to account for 
this tragedy which My. Valin has brought 
to light. Apparent, the littl: houses 
were the renmnents of an old) Eskimo 
village of the lon ase, upon which 
disaster descended. 


epidemic may bave befallen the little | 


host. We shall probably never know. 

No examination of the bodies can atlord 
a clue. 
covered them, defied the eteets of death, 
but when exposed to the air the cov cring 
garments fell to picces, and it was only 


a number of skeletons that the explorers | 


were able to carry home to Philadelphia. 

So another ancient mystery is revealed 
but unsolved. Vhat a misfortune so ald 
should at last come to light makes us 
wonder whether even now we may not 
some day discover Sir John Franklin’s 
grave. His cenotaph is in the Abbey, 
his body is somewhcre in the Arctic, 
buricd where it was laid 72 years ago. 
There were 134 men with him at the 
start, but not one survived to tell the 
tragic story. Photograph on page 12 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 
These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of historic interest. 
Two Chippendale chairs .. .. -.. £735 


A Queen Anne lacquer cabinet .. ry £546 
Four Sheraton chairs.. 2...) 6. £525 


AChippendale settee... .. .. .. £408 
Two Chinese plates .. .. .. .. £399 
A 1654 porringer = .. lw. -. £307 
A modern copy of Chaucer - £136 
Silverladleof1717. 6.0.6... 0. B75 
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marvellous | 


The story of Sir Richard Tro- . 


Perhaps famine or j 


The remains. so long as ice! 


lhe Children’s Newspaper 
CONQUEROR OF THE ATLANTIC LEAVES |A FISH THE-SHARK 
THE WORLD IN THE ZENITH OF HIS FAME 


The old proverb is true: Fortune 
is fickle. And did ever Fortune better 
merit the rebuke of the familiar proverb 
than in her treatment of Sir John Alcock? 

She let him win the prize of prizes, the 
imperishable renown of first flying the 
Atlantic ; of passing by aeroplane from 
continent to continent, from the New 
World back to the Old; and then she 
felled him to the earth, dead, while he 
was on a simple flight in France. 

A trifling accident brought down 
the machine he was flying to a Paris 
exhibition, and he fell, defeated and 
doomed, as a novice might. 

The bays of the conqueror were still 
green on his brow when he fell: he 
died in the full blaze of his glory, with 
everlasting fame and honour now upon 
him, At 27 he had crowned the 


{ 


cinen have sought to diy; he had lived, 
ina few short years. to know that he had 
made his name immortal. 

One by one new airmen, cach more 
j daring or skiltul than their predecessors, 


fawin into our ken, extend the horizon 
POL achievement, and pass swiftly to 
their rest. These men know the proba- 
bilities of their career. Sir John Alcock, 
already an expert when hostilities began, 
took up war flying when the position was 
that no man, on the average, survived 
50 hours of flying. 

But they chose the life and courted 
the risk, and none more gladly than 
Alcock, who, until his engine mechanism 
broke up and let him fall into the 
hands of the Turks, was the champion 
long-distance bomber of the world. 

He has joined the long, long roll of 
heroes. The war, and combat with the 
not less deadly winds of heaven, did not 
produce a new type of man. The con- 
ditions merely gave a new direction 
to men’s thoughts, impulses, and ener- 
gies. Every age produces rare men who 
triumph and die in the sunlight of 
glorious attainment, 


<< e 


Magellan perished before the world 
could applaud, or even know, his crossing 
of the Pacific. Captain Cook was des- 
tined never to return from his greatest 
triumph of navigation. Nelson gave up 
his life as his men were huzzahing for 
his crowning victory of Trafalgar. 
Franklin conquered the fearful North- 
West Passage just before the South- 
West Passage claimed his body for its 
price. Livingstone died on the scene 
of his triumphs; Captain Scott and his 
comrades laid down their lives in the 
home of snow and ice whose southern- 
most secret they had found. 

Tears of tragedy and the shout of vic- 
tory— they are close companions. These 
men who master circumstance and danger 
acknowledge one poct, in one mood, as 
their laureate, Sir Walter Scott, who, 
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Peter Puck wonders what the new film will be like in the great Kinema of Time 


achievements of all the years in which | when in almost mortal agony, sang out’: 


One crowded hour of glorious'life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


Thatis the anthem of the hero. Alcock 
had his hour, an unparalleled hour. 
He never could have eclipsed the glory he 
won over the surface of the wide Atlantic. 
He went out with his fame at its zenith, 
and, as they said when Francis Drake 
died, he “' very quietly yielded up his 
spirit, like a Christian to his Creator,” 


CURBING A KING'S POWER 


Italy has ied the nations in taking 
out of the hands of kings the power of 
making war and peace. In future only 
the Parliament of Italy will be able to 
declare war in the name of the people. 

Hitherto, in no country has the 
Parliament been asked to say, by voting 
Yes or No, whether its people shall be 
plunged into war. What Parliaments 
have done is to vote supplies of money 
to carry on a war already announced. 

The Great War was made by a hand- 
ful of men without a direct vote by any 
Parliament, That will not happen again. 
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FEARS: 


Nine Hours’ Fight with a 
Monster of the Deep 


QUEER VISITOR TO OUR SHORES 


An enormous ray, or devil-fish, was 
recently caught off the Bahama Islands, 
and measured something like 16 feet 
across the flappers. 

These creatures sare among the mon- 


sters of the deep, and sometimes measure ‘ 


18 feet across, 50 feet round, and weigh 
half a ton. ‘To catch one is extremely 
dangerous, for with one swish of its tail 
it can overturn a boat or kill a man. 

The ray is really a skate, and is caught 
by harpooning and then hauling up out 
of the water; but if the creature can 
rush down and bury itself in the sand 
after being harpooned no power will 
drag it up. Even to draw one through 
the water needs ten or twelve men. 

Sharks are afraid of the ray, for it can 
beat a shark to death. Even when 
wounded in many places the ray will 
fight for hours, and resist all attempts to 
haul it on board ship. 


Forty Men to Move a Fish 


One caught off Jamaica was so. big 
that it took forty men with €wo lines to 
drag it along the beach: and another 
harpooned off New Jersey needed six 
oxen and 22 men to move it on the shore. 
his was said to weigh four tons, though 
no doubt that was an exaggeration, but 
the battle with it lasted nine hours before 
it could be killed. The Spray lashed up 
by it rose to a height of over 30 feet. 

_ Another ray caught in Table Bay, 
South Africa, was dragged on board ship 
apparently dead. A boy, for a joke, was 
gomg to put his finger m its mouth, 
when another seaman stopped him and 
Inserted @ wooden stick, an inch square, 
between the teeth. Immediately th: 
jaws closed, there was a, sharp grinding 
sound, and the stick was bitten in two. 

Even the rays or skates caught in 
British waters are sometimes of great 
size, like one that was sold in the fish 
market at Cambridge. It weighed 
nearly two hundredweights, and when 
cooked and served at St. John’s College 
was sufficient to make a meal for 120 
persons. Photograph on page 12 


AVALANCHE ON A TOWN 
Exciting Scenes at Davos 


ENGLISHWOMAN LOOKS ON 
UNHURT 


After safely weathering winter perils 
for a hundred years, the famous upland 
Swiss health resort of Davos has been 
half wrecked by one of the most remark- 
able of Alpine avalanches, 

From the neighbouring, mountains an 
enormous mass of powdery snow de- 
scended a gully, tearing up woods as if 
they were shrubs. Then the light snow 
rose in the air, and swept over Davos. 

No one could foresee where the flying 
avalanche would fall. By the pic. 
turesque town it broke in two. Onc 
part crashed into the lake; the other 
gigantic snowball rolled over sana- 
toriums, shops, and houses, Alarmed by 
the awful noise, the people rushed into 
the streets, but happily few were killed. 
An Englishwoman stood close by one of 
the sanatoriums and watched the snow 
overwhelm it, but was herself unhurt. 

So light was the snow powder that 
scarcely one outer stone wall gave way : 
yet in houses that seemed uninjured 
the inner walls and doors were smashed. 

A vast vacuum, caused by the move- 
ment of the flying snow mass, travelled 
behind it, and it was this roaring whirl 
of emptiness that tore up buildings 
that escaped the snow. Small wooden 
structures tumbled like card houses 
when the vacuum sucked at them. Hun- 
dreds of people, buried alive in their 
rooms, were dug out by rescue parties. 
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iER’S | THE BOY IN THE. 
WILSON. PICTURES 
Rise of-a Young Reporter 


MILL BOY’S ROADTO WHITE 
HOUSE 


SWITCHBACKS IN | LITTLE WHEEL THAT GRANDMOTHER'S 
THE SKY GUIDES A SHIP PETER PANS 


Hills and Valleys Above | Invention that Keeps the | Little Women on the 
the Clouds Compass Right Stage 


MAKING A CHART OF THE AIR | yaLuE OF A CHILD'S TOY| LIVING THROUGH A 
President Wilson’s speeches, though the 


: K 
That useful invention the compass is FAMOUS BOO ~ | world has missed them sadly of late, have 
very far from perfect in its action.| If only they would exchange their | been among the most uplifting utterances that 
Sometimes it is misleading and not a crinolines and chignons for short skirts | have ever come to the hearts of men. This is 
true guide. It does not point to true | and pigtails, the Little Women _ of | the story of the President’s shorthand writer, 
north, but to the magnetic north, which | yesterday would be wonderfully like | whose business it has been to give his speeches 
is about 1000 miles westward from the | the Little Women of today; and we to the world. : 
north pole. find the March family even more) In many photographs of President 
Then, too, though the magnetic | delightful behind the footlights than | Wilson speaking there has been noticed 
compass is fairly true on wooden ships, | in Miss Alcott’s famous book. -|the figure of a young man behind the 
it is uncertain in its action on iron ships, The “ Little Women ’’ our mothers President, with notebook and pencil in 
for the ship’s own magnetism affects it. loved was the ‘‘ Peter Pan” of the|hand. This is young Charlie Swem, the 
The earth's own magnetism, which sets | last generation; but while the. Boy | President’s own reporter, who is. re- 
the compass, is weakened lengthwise by | Who Would Not Grow Up lives in the | sponsible for the recording of every word 
an iron ship when she is travelling north} realms of fancy, our Little Women| Mr. Wilson says in public. 
or south, and strengthened from side to | are as real and human as ourselves. ; The story of the rise of this young 
side of the ship when she is travelling) The March family is a big family of | man—he is even nowstilla boy in ycars— 
east and west; and this tendency has girls, and a_happicr family never | must serve as an inspiration to all who 
to be corrected by placing iron globes|existed. They are full of life, eager for | aim at success in life. When 16 he was 
right and left of the compass to equalise | adventure, but so distinct in their | an office boy in a cotton mill at Grove- 
the magnetic power of the ship. temperaments and ambitions that ‘‘ Mar- | ville, and knew nothing of sherthand. 


on; mee” has no easy task to steer her 

Ship That Becomes a Magnet ship in peaceful waters But, however Lad Who Was a Marvel 
_ In battleships, which are nearly all| much they spar and disagree, there is} But he was ambitious, and fecliig 
iron or steel, the carth’s magnetism | wonderful comradeship among them, that shorthand was one of the roa.js 
becomes very faint in working ‘he|pinding them together. We love them |to success, he mastered it in a few 
compass, and in submarines it is So| all, and we laugh and cry with them. | months, and was soon writing 150 worcs 
faint as to be useless. The compass may a minute. So rapid a writer soon cam: 
therefore be ineffectual in modern Angels of Mercy under the notice of several importan: 
vessels, or even dangerous, leading the When bad news comes we hold our| men in his city, and one of these after 
navigators wrong unless it is corrected | breath in suspense, for comforts beyond | watching him taking down notes, de- 
constantly and skilfully, and correction their means are needed and there is|clared that “ This lad is something ots 
is difficult because the magnetism of a| hardly a penny in the house. But] marvel in his line.” Yet young Swem 
ship which has put the compass wrong | adversity is ever the test of character; |had been learning shorthand only four 
is itself a varying quantity. and you must go to the play to see} months, after office hours 

Also, a compass swings with the | how Jo—brave, splendid Jo—disappeats| swem then came un der chenotien ut 
swinging of a ship, and the cleverest | and comes back shorn of her glorious | y4, john R. Gregg, the auth no fe @ 
steersman following his compass cannot, | hair; how grumpy Aunt March comes | . dan ot short Ee ; al cate a 
on.a calm sea, be sure to within scven|in like the east wind and goes out ur Gre ae a % Shs » anc 
degrees on either side that he is holding | the meekest angel of mercy; and how] nogest Pele Shean bniels se quiet, 
the bow of his ship on the true course. |Mr. Laurie follows fast in her steps, | natural ters ki Boy DEKSIS A 

It is clear, then, that a safe guide is|so laden with things for the invalid | jim in his ow offiex en ane engage 
needed to tell how much the compass is| that you can only catch a glimpse | tno first of Gee hive Soa : oe sich 
wrong, and also for steering under water | of his beaming face behind them all. | Some people call Tae PDO MADD EES ts 


where the compass fails to act properly. It is a happy little company you will a: 
Writing 268 Words a Minute 


rs find at this play, now being produced 
Always Pointing True ana London, theatre; and the story|  Swem entered a shorthand contest, and 

That invention, called the gyro-|they tell is a story of life itselfi—a| achieved the almost unheard-of speed ot 
compass, has been made, and used in| bewildering mixture of happiness and | 268 words a minute, and about this time 
Germany, America, and Britain, in three | disappointment, laughter and tears, all |My. Wilson, who was making election- 
different ways, each of which succeeds] so real that we scem to be living|cering specches, required someone to 
in pointing ‘out the true north, and) it through with them. report him, He telephoned to a business 
enabling a ship to steer straight. The girls grow up before our eyes, | college, the college telephoned to Mr. 

The name of the German inventor was | and marry and have families, and we Gregg. and Charlie's great chance came. 
Anschutz, the name of the American | follow them with an interest that never Mr Wilson was much surprised when 
Sperry, ond a ee era aaney flags till the curtain finally falls. in response to his request fet a reporter, 
Drow he Sy , M eS a mete slip of a lad was sent along. The 


been lecturing on his new device. : : ; Th 
His invention, the Brown  gyro- DAYLIGHT KINEMA President is @ slave to accuracy anc 
compass, always keeps pointing to the ; detail, and no doubt felt sorry for the 
true north, even when you are carrying A Machine That Works Itself boy who had been selected for such 
it about, and it enables a ship to be E ; : onerous work ; but Swem fulfilled the 
steered in the heaviest weather with a A new German invention, just cx- highest expectations, and he earned his 
variation of not more than a degree anda hibited in Berlin, cnables kincma shows reward, for when Mr. Wilson was elected, 
half from the true course as compared to take place in bruad daylight. he appointed Swem official stenographer 
with seven degrees’ variation by the The screen is made of a new kind of | to the President of the United States al 
ordinary magnetic compass. Hvaies and ee ety ee hs ees at : sae! of £500 a year. = 

oo. : ight through a bellows like that of a hat is the story of the young m 

Big Wheel and Little Wheel ee canert The whole apparatus | so often seen in tke Wilson pictures. 

The principle of the gyroscope—the | can be packed into a piece of furniture : 
well-known children’s toy that is used | the size of an average wardrobe, and is 

in the gyro-compass—is that a small| quite suitable for use in a private housc. 
But the wonderful thing about this 
daylight kinema is that it needs no 


revolving wheel, when placed on a 
larger revolving wheel, and freely sus- 
operator. The film is put into the lantern 
as easily as a record into a gramophone, 


pended, will place its axis parallel to the 

axis of the larger wheel. The earth itself 

is a large Bevolving heSL, CANINE west! and the lantern docs the rest. 

and east on an axis north and south. : 4 

The gyroscope is the smaller wheel, co ue hae the film can be stopped 

freely suspended, rotating rapidly, and “a Ppa t +f Fee cit eee Pe 

placing its axis parallel to the axis of the a is expected that schools will adopt 

he apparatus, as the teacher will be 

able very easily to stop the pictures 
while emphasising a point in a lesson. 


larger wheel—that is, north and south. 
The whole outfit will cust about £130. 


Captain Ross Smith, in his diary of 
the Australian flight, tells how his plane 
fell suddenly for hundreds of feet; 
and all airmen have long since learned 
that there are no smooth pathways 
in the heavens. 

There are hills and valleys up above 
as down below, and what the airman 
calls an air-hole has now become 
familiar. It is formed by a strong 
current of air running downward 
from the upper sky to the earth, caused 
by woods, lakes, and rivers. 

When an airman sends his machine 
into one of these downward currents, 
there is an uncanny feeling of having 
reached an invisible hole into which 
the plane is tumbling, and, as some 
of the “holes” are a mile decp, the 
effect is somewhat as if a boat were 
falling over the edge of Niagara. 


Flying Through an Air-hole 

Happily, the force of the aerial cascade 
is not so great as that of a waterfall, 
and in the modern self-steadying ma- 
chines there is little serious danger 
when the pilot is an experienced man, 
keeping at a good height. But air-holes 
near the ground make landing perilous 
for the best of airmen, as they have not 
enough space benéath to recover control 
of their toppling machines. . 

It is the same with the bump, a 
disturbance produced by a_ strong 
upward current of air. It hits a machine 
on the nose and then catches it under- 
neath, giving an abrupt, jerky bump 
capable of overturning an unhandy 
plane with ari unalert pilot. 

Aerial authorities everywhere are 
mapping out these regular upward and 
downward air currents. 

Already the common cause of the 
bump is well known. It is produced 
by patches of warm, open ground, such 
as ploughlands, short-grassed downs, 
or bare hills. The earth-warmed air 
continually ascends from open country, 
while over cool forests and stretches 
of water warmed air continually descends. 


Air-bumps in the Clouds 


There is a useful difierence between 
the downward air-hole and the upward 
air-bump, for the bump advertises its 
existence by a warning. signal flag. 
At the top of an ascending fountain of 
earth-warmed air the upborne moisture 
condenses on meeting the cold atmo- 
sphere of the upper sky, and forms a 
billowy cloud, each cloud showing the 
spot where a machine will bump. 

In our little patchwork-quilt of an 
island, with woods, meadows, plough- 
lands, and downs all mixed together, 
low flying is dangerous. The higher 
we are the safer we are, for not only does 
the air become less bumpy and hollowy 
at a great height, but there is more 
room for a gliding descent if the engine 
stops, and a wider choice of landing- 
places. What we have to do now is to 
chart the air as we have charted the sea. 


ET 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS 

A correspondent who, like the Child- 
ren’s Newspaper, believes that man 
should never unnecessarily hurt dumb 
creatures, asks us to mention the cheap 
leaflets (50 for 41s.) published by the 
“ Animals’ Friend.” 

They tell the sad tale of needless 
animal suffering caused by man, and 
include one leaflet on Fur Coats, another 
on The Cost of a Skin, and a third, by 
Jerome K. Jerome, on Cruel Steel Traps. 

We cannot love animals in our hearts 
and torture them with our hands with- 
out being hypocrites. . 


DID THE RAT KNOW? 
A Queer True Story 


That responsible scientific publication 
Science Progress opens its columns to 
a suggestion that a rat may be clever 
enough to acquire a practical knowledge 
of chemistry. ; 

An American correspondent in an 
official department says that in a chemi- 
cal laboratory a rat carried off a number 
of half bars of ‘ Ivory” soap, which i 
conveyed toa sink and devoured. By 
the sink were some acid containers, on 
which were labels tinged with acidity. 

The soap was alkaline. The rat, " 
eating the alkaline soap, had made te 
more palatable by nibbling the slightly 
acid labels—first a bit of alkaline soap. 
and then a taste of acid label, the two 
qualities neutralising each other. — ‘ 

By whatever process of experimen 
this result was arrived at, the tacts are 
vouched fer. The rat mixed its flavours 
in proper proportions. 


Mr. Brown has also made a telephone 
that for two years of war was the only 
means of communication between aero- 
planesand batteries. By this telephonea 
doctor in London could hear the heart- 
beats of his patient in the Isle of Wight. 


PORRIDGE FOR A PONY 


There isa prize pony at Dapto, New 
South Wales, which was being fed on 
porridge when this news left. While it 
was being prepared for a show the 
animal reared and fell backwards, 
accidentally biting off four inches of its 
tongue. The veterinary surgeon decided 
bored through the centre and were used | that the pony-should be fed with por- 
as conduits for London’s water supply ridge from a table spoon until the 
before iron pipes came. tongue grew again. 


TREES UNDER LONDON 
Several trunks of fir trees, about 20 
feet long, have been dug up under 
espieaead Avenue, in London, where 
they have lain for 200 years. They were 
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STRANGE FIND IN THE WHITE 
-A RAT HOLE es 
- Birds Go to Town 
BEETLE LIKE A SUBMARINE 


By Our Country Correspondent 


It is no uncommon thing, when 
boards or bricks are removed from wells, 
to find the mummified remains of a rat, 

At Christ’s College, Cambridge, some 
seven or eight years ago, workmen found 
the remains of four rats which before 
they died had surrounded themselves 
with Shrouds of paper. When examined, 
the paper was found to consist of pages 
from old and valuable books, including 
one by Caxton, and a vellum deed relating 
to the College. 

There were also some documents 
dating back to the 16th century, and 
four playing cards of the same period. 
It was a very interesting find, and no 


HOUSES ON TOP 


one can say how long the rats and their 


shrouds had been there. 


Golden-Eyed Duck 

The nature concert is growing in 
volume, and thi 
the note of the corn, or common, bunting 
and the hedge sparrow. 

A familiar object on inland waters at 
this time is the golden-eyed duck, a 
handsome creature whose wings make 
a loud whistling sound when it flies. 
Its grating note is very much like that 
of the tufted duck. ‘It is an expert 
diver, and when it comes up from the 
water with a catch it makes a tremen- 
dous splashing with its wings. 

In severe weather, when food is 
scarce, the redwing often makes its way 


to the towns and finds what it wants in | 


urban gardens, where birds are few and 
berries more or less plentiful. 
Its travelling companion, the fieldfare 


however, shrinks from going to town, } 


and so, after a spell of hard \ eather, we 
shall probably see numbers of ficldfares 
that have been starved or frozen to 
death lying about the fields. 

A Living Hydroplane 

Winter has little effect upon the 
temperature of water except during 
hard frosts, and aquarian life goes on 
much as usual. In these months, when 
there are few flowers, wo may get a good 
deal of enjoyment out of watching the 
water boatman in pond or stream. It 
usually lics on its back and propels itseli 
along beneath the surface, like a sub- 
marine, by means of its loss. 

When it wants to fly, however, it 
comes to the surface and rises straight 
off the water, very much like a hydro- 
plane. It is a greedy creature, and the 
terror of other small insects, which it 
seizes with its forelegs, and clasps 
tightly to its body; then, inserting its 


. proboscis, it sucks the juices until the 


victim is nothing but shin. 
Ferns in Winter 


It is also shunned by small tishes ; and 
if we ourselves get bitten by one, we 


shall know it, for the sharp, smarting | 


pain is very much like the sting of a 
wasp. 
and no harm is done. 

The snowdrop is in blossom, and 
very beautiful it seems, standing almost 
alone in the woods and shady places 
where it grows. Flowers are few just 
now, but some ferns retain their green 
fronds, even in mid-January, and may 
be seen in sheltered nooks in woods 
and coppices. 

One of the hardiest and also one of the 
finest is the buckler fern, which may 


even defy the hoar-frost and retain the | 


green fronds, Oran Ee 


ROBBING US OF OUR TREASURES 

There are still five great museums in 
London largely wasted by being given 
up to Government officials. The Tate 
Gallery has 781 officials in it; the 
National Gallery, 250; the Imperial 


week we may hear 


The pain, however, soon goes, | 


EVE’S LOST APPLE 


Workman Breaks a Famous 
Statue 


We may take care of a thing for a 
thousand years, and a minute may de- 
stroy it. 
| News comes from Rome that a famous 
| statue of Eve, made 459 ¥ears ago for the 

Republic of Venice, has just been re- 
j stored to its old position after its 
, removal for safety during the war. It 
; Was put back without accident, and was 
;Safe in its old place, when a passing 
‘workman knocked up against the hand 
| holding the apple, and smashed the arm, 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 
= The universe moves to order like a 
ean clock. Sunrise and. sunset, moonrise 
Bid Moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, While nations rise and fall. 
5 Here is Nature’s time-table next week, 
\* given for London irom January 11. 
3 Black figures indicate next day. 
_Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
| Sunrise 85am. 84am. 8.4 am. 
; Sunset 441 p.m. 4.14pm. 4.18 p.m. 


12.51 am. 3.59 am. 
11.3 am. 12.37 p.m. 
TAZ p.m. 10.42 p.m. 


| Moonrise .. 11 
Moonset .. 10.40 a.m. 
High Tide... 5.53 p.m. 
Next 
Week’s 

; Moon 


| 
/NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 
| Clear off all vegetables killed by trost. 
i; When the state of the soil will permit, 
stir the surface between crops of cab- 
bage, lettuce, winter onions, and spinach, 
Make new plantations of horse-radish, 
and dig up a supply and put in sand in 
case of frost. 
Asparagus beds should have a top 
dressing of well-decomposed manure. 
Occasionally deciduous trees and 


Institute, 290; the Victoria and Albert | shrubs may be planted, and many hardy 


Museum, 729 ; and British Museum, 248. 


plants may be divided and replanted. 


Eskimos building their snow houses at 


OF THE WORLD 


the beginning of winter. See page 7 


BOTTLES IN THE SEA 
Messages of Two Great F lights | 


Captain Ross Smith, on his Australian 
Hight, put a message in a bottle and 
it was picked up in the sea at once. 

Hawker did the same on his American 
Hight, but his bottle has been picked up 
SIX Nonths alter it was dropped. 

Hawker’s bottle was found at Stav- 
anger, in Norway, and the message in 
it was: ‘‘ Adrift, 900 miles east of Cape 
Race ; plane jibbed; come at once.” 

Happily, Hawker is safe and sound, 
and will, we hope, enjoy reading this 
paragraph in his Children’s Newspaper. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS) 
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La scie 


Le lac 


Le jardinier 
Le menuisier travaille avec la scic. 
J.c jardinier travaille au jardin, 

Il y a un bateau sur le lac. 


PAUVRE CHAT! 


Henriette a bon cceur, et le spectacle 
(Mun pauvre chat, miaulant a fendre 
lame devant une porte fermée, la rend 
toute triste. Elle attend un instant, 
espcrant qu’on entendra les appels de 
animal et gu'on lui ouvrira. 

Cependant l’animal miatle toujours. 
Henriette n'hésite plus. Elle entr’ouvre 
la porte de la boutique: Je chat s'y 
precipite. Henriette s’éloigne, toute 
contente de sa bonne action. Mais elle 
n’a pas fait dix pas qu'elle entend la 
porte s’ouvrir de nouveau. II en sort 
un chat, suivi d’un pied d’‘homme. 

Le chat s'¢tait trompé de porte ! 


suns to us; 
of all the starry host above us that 


excepting Jupiter 


every. 50_years, 
Digitized by Goog 
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BRIGHTEST STAR — 


IN THE HEAVENS 
Wonder of Sirius 
COLOSSAL DISTANCES OF SPACE 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The most brilliant star in the heavens 
may now be seen low down in the 
south-east about 7 or 8 o'clock. It is 
below, and slightly to the left of, Orion. 

This is Sirius, the famous “ dog star.” 
Do not mistake him for Jupiter, the 
resplendent planet shining witha steady 
lustre away to the left above the 
eastern horizon. Sirius scintillates very 
much, and his greenish-white light 
should make him unmistakable. 

His brightness, so far exceeding all 
other stars, is not due to his size, for he 
is not nearly so large as some other 
Stars in Orion. His brilliance is due 
to the fact that he is one of the nearest 
he is, in fact, the nearest 
we can see at the* present time, 
himself. Indeed, 
there are only three stars in the sky 
nearer to us than Sirius—one Alpha 
Centauri, the nearest star of all, which 
can only be seen in more southern lands : 
while the other two are much too small 
to be seen without a telescope. 


Judging Distances in Space 

The swift flight of light at 186,330 
miles a second takes eight and a hali 
years to reach us from Sirius, and barely 
half an hour from Jupiter where he is 
now. What a colossal difference! Yet 
there is nothing that we know between 
the two as we look from one to the 
other, or between Sirius and us either. 
Let us construct a model, and so try to 
visualise this enormous distance. 

First find a grain of sand, a mere 
speck that can scarcely be seen. This 
is the Earth. Now find a little ball an 
inch wide, and place it nine feet two 
inches away, and we have the Sun in its 
comparative size and distance from the 
Earth. A very small dried pea 30 feet 
to the right of the grain of sand re- 
presents Jupiter. Now get another ball 
two inches wide— that is, double the 
width of the Sun ball—and this is Sirius, 
1,700,000 niles in diameter. 


Why the Stars Do Not Meet 


Now imagine a long journey of ;60 
miles, let us say to the south of France. 
Here our two-inch ball—Sirius—will be 
at its proper size and distance from our 
grain of sand, which is the Earth, with 
our Sun ball nine feet away from it. 

This model, with these small sizes and 
vast distances, give us some idea of the 
tremendous room there is in space, com- 
pared with the size of the worlds speed- 
ing through it. And this accounts for 


j the fact that they rarely, if ever, knock 


against each other, although there are 
hundreds of millions of them, 

In order to complete our model we 
have to take another one-inch ball, about 
the same size as that representing our 
Sun, and place it with the Sirius’ bal] 
700 miles away. 


Dog Star’s Distant Neighbour 

This smaller ball repregents the flery 
world that revolves round Sirius, some- 
times at a distance about 30. «times 
that of the Earth from the Sun, 
so that in our model it should be 
placed about 290 feet from the ball 
representing Sirius. At one part of its 
orbit, however, it should not be more 
than 70 or 80 feet away, because its 
actual distance in space varies from 
between 800 million and 3000 million 
miles from Sirius. 

This luminous world can be seen by 
very powerful telescopes, but, thougi 
the distance between it and Sirius is so 
colossal, it appears only a 250th part of 
the apparent width of the Moon. 

Still, astronomers. can see this 
enormous world, as large as our Sun, 
progressing on its great journey round 
Sirius, which it completes. onée in 


G. F. M. 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe ” 


CHAPTER 42 
Their New Ally 


Ce stared at the stranger. 
“And who are you?” 
demanded. 

“‘ No friend of that man,” replied 
the other harshly, and he pointed 
to the building by the lake. 

“ And how do you know that we 
are not?” asked Cyril. 

The big man gave a short, sharp 
laugh deep in his throat. 

“ | happen to have been following 
you for the last hour,”’ he answered. 

“ Ah!” said Cyril quietly. “Then 
you have overheard what we were 
saying?” 

“ Exactly,” was the dry response. 

“ And may I ask where you come 
in?” questioned Cyril. 

“You may. My name is Tudor 
Trench. 1 am interested in anti- 
quities and in’ big game. I found 
this place two years ago, and came 
back here with stores, intending to 
make a long stay and study these 
strange remains. I was attacked 
by Karalek cannibals, my men were 
killed, and I only got away. by the 
skin of my teeth and the free use 
of this ’—he tapped his heavy rifle 
as he spoke. ‘‘ And here I have 
been for more than a month, living 
like a rat in a hole.” 

He scowled as be spoke, and his 
voice was very bitter. 

By this time Cyril felt quite sure 
that their new acquaintance was 
genuine. 

“Tf you will take us to your 
* hole,’ ” he said, ‘‘ we will tell you 
how we come to be here. And if 
you can add to your kindness by 
giving us something to eat we shall 
both be tremendously grateful.” 

The other smiled grimly. 

“Oh, I have plenty of food!” he 
answered. ‘‘ That's one thing they 
can’t cut me out of. This way.” 
He ‘turned as he spoke, and went 
off through the trees. 

Cyril and Tim followed, Cyril 
wondering how on earth their new 
friend had managed to subsist with 
Kent on one side and the cannibals 
on the other. : 

The trees grew thicker; the path 
led a little up-hill. It ended quite 
suddenly in a sheer face of rock. 

The big man turned. 

“Can you climb?” he asked 
briefly. 

“ Like a squirrcl, if there’s dinner 
at the end of it,” answered Tim. 

“Cold roast meat, biscuit and 
fruit,” was the an$wer. ‘‘ Come on, 
then, but be carcful to follow exactly 
where I go. It’s not dangerous, but 
it’s awkward.” ; 

Scizing a tough creeper he swung 
himself to a ledge a few feet up, and 
began toclimb. The ledge, hardly 
more than a foot wide, zigzagged up 
through masses of creepers and 
thick, stiff bushes. 

“ Awkward!” muttered Tim. 
“] wonder what he'd call really 
hard?” 

Luckily, it was not very long. 
They were only about fifty feet in 
when their guide, swinging himself 
around a knob of jutting rock, 
vanished into a hole in the cliff face. 

Following him, the boys found 
themselves in a_ short tunnel, 
through which they had to creep on 
hands and knees. Cyril, who was 
leading, saw light ahead, and all of 

a sudden found himself in a cave 
the size of a large room, and lighted 


he 
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from above by a wide opening run- 
ning slanting out to the rock face. 

The place was furnished with a 
camp bed, a folding table and chair, 
and one packing case. 

“ This is my rat-hole,” said their 
host. ‘‘ Sit down. You'll have to 
sit on the floor. Here’s meat '’— 
he took a large cold joint from under 
a grass-woven mat. ‘‘ Biscuits are 
in the packing case. Here are 
plantains and wild guavas.” 

“ Sure, I'd have climbed farther 
to fare worse,” said T im, as he set 
to on the cold meat and _ biscuits. 
“°'Tis an elegant joint this, sorr, 
but what animal would it be from?” 

‘It's hippo beef,” answered the 
other, and smiled again. It was a 
nice smile, Cyril decided, and gave 
their. host’s harsh, saddle-tanned 
face quite a pleasant expression. 

Cyril, too, set to work on the beef, 
which was excellent, but, hungry 
as he was, he was too anxious to 
hear about things to remain silent. 

“ What puzzles me, sir,’’ he said, 
“ ig how you escaped the cannibals 
when you first came here.” 

“There weren’t any,” was the 
surprising answer. ‘‘ They have come 
since, and, if you ask me, it was 
this man with the airship who im- 
ported them. He is hand-in-glove 
with the brutes.” 

Cyril's eyes widened. He could 
hardly believe his ears. 

“He brought them ? 
brought them?” he gasped. 


CHAPTER 43 
A Council of War 


gai paused, with a banana 
half-way to his mouth. 


‘That is my deliberate opinion,” 
he said. ‘‘ They belong to a race 
which lives on the edge of the great 
forest three hundred miles south of 
this. How this man you call Kent 
got them here I do not pretend to 
explain, but the fact remains that 
they were not here two years ago.” 

“Was he here?” 

“No, but he had been here. I 
found traces of recent occupation 
in the Phoenician palace. J pre- 
sume he had reached the spot by 
aeroplane or dirigible, and, finding 
it suited to his purpose, had begun 
to prepare for its occupation. No 
doubt he collected the Karaleks 
as watch-dogs.” 

“ But they are cannibals. 
didn’t they eat him? ”’ 

Mr. Trench shrugged his broad 
shoulders. 

“This man knows more than a 
little about Africa and its natives. 
He talks their language better than 
Ido. He has bargained with them 
in some way. 

“Now,” he added, “ be good 
enough to tcll me what you know 
about this fellow, and what you 
have had to do with him; it sur- 
prises me to find two youngsters 
like yourselves after him.’’ 


‘“Oh, we are only scouts—Tim 
and I,’ replied Cyril modestly. 
“My father and the rest of our 
party are camped to the west of the 
mountain, where the river runs out. 
The reason we are after Kent is 
that he has stolen Stella Earle, who 
is the niece of Mortimer Carne.” 

‘The ironmaster ?”’ put in Mr. 
Trench quickly. 

“ Yes.” 


Kent 


Why 


explorer; ‘ but go on.” 


So Cyril told the whole story—|a good 

raid on his stronghold. The diffi- 
culty is the wire which, I believe, 
is electrified. And I have no in- 
sulating gloves or cutters.” 


how Kent had stolen the model of 
Mr. Hamer's airship, built his ship 
somewhere on the Continent, then 
come back and kidnapped Stella. 
He told of his abominable threat 
to hand Stella over to the savages 
if the ransom were not paid, of how 
the Avenger had been built with 
Carne’s money, and the hunt across 
the desert to reach, at last, the 
Mountain of Death. 

“So you sce, sir,” ended Cyril, 
“it was jolly good luck for us 
meeting you, for if we hadn’t I don’t 
know what we should have done.” 

The big man brought his palm 
down with a crash upon his knee. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “I 
think the luck is on my side. You 
are lads after my own heart, and 
between the three of us I think 
we may do something to drive this 
scoundrel into a corner.” ; 

He paused. 

“‘ Now tell me,” he said presently, 
“what arrangements have you 


people and the airship ee 

Cyril’s face fell. 

“That’s the trouble, sir. We 
were to have been back at the foot 
of the mountain not later than this 
evening. The men who came with 
us left stores for us under a rock, 
and a wireless installation. We 
were to call the airship up if we 
needed her, or, if we thought better, 
our aeroplane. You see, we were 
only to scout. We never reckoned 
on those cannibal brutes.” 

“ Just so. And now we seem to 
be cut off completely,” said the 
explorer. ‘ Yes, it is an awkward 
business, for even I—well as I 
know the valley—would not care 
to risk climbing out of it. Asa 
matter of fact, these Karaleks 
keep a pretty close cye on me.” 

“Why don’t they come down and 
attack you—that’s what I’ve been 
wondering ? ” said Cyril. 

The big man put a hand into the 
pocket of his Norfolk jacket and 
took out a long, heavy cartridge. 
“Four five five,’ he said, holding 
it up between finger and thumb; 
“hollow nose. Knock a hole as 
big as my fist through three men at 
once. I used six of these the last 
time they tried to raid me, and the 
hyenas had a feast that night. I 
don’t think they will try it again in 
a hurry.” 


able to use sixty,” said Tim. “‘ It’s 


was fed to the wild bastes.” 
“IT quite agree with you, my 
young friend,”’ answered Mr. Trench. 


Kent. 
gestions to make ?”’ 


moments. while the 


“ Sure, we'll get round some way 
or another.” : 


made for communicating with your | 


“Deed, then, I wish ye’d been 


claner the place wud be if the last 
one o’ thim sharp-toothed ‘vermin 


* But the question before us now is 
how to deal with this scoundrel 
Has either of you any sug- 


three 


opportunity. to make a 


“Why wouldn't we swim around 
the ind of it?” suggested Tim. 


“| don’t know about swimming. 
There are queer beasts in the lake. 
But we'll have a. try, anyhow,” 
said Mr. Trench quietly. “ First, 
however, let us be’ sure that the 
fellow is really off, and not just 
trying out his engines.” 

‘Fhey had not long to wait. In 
about a quarter of an hour the 


airship floated smoothly up above |. 


the trees, and sailed away west- 
wards down the lake. 

“He’s on our thrack 
enough,” said Tim, seriously. 

“Don’t you worry, Tim,” replied 
Cyril. ‘ He’ll never find the Aven- 
ger, and even if he did the planc 
will be ready to tackle him. Jove, 
I hope they get him!” 

“1 wondher if he’s got Miss 
Stella aboard?” said Tim. 

“Not likely. The chances are 
she’s hidden somewhere in that old 

alace this minute. What a sell for 
Kent if we could only find her and 
get her out.” 

“You've that barbed wire to 


right 


tackle first, my son,” said Mr. 
Trench drily. ‘‘ Come back and 
sit down. We can’t start till 


dusk, and that’s another hour yet.” 

The boys were desperately im- 
patient, and that hour dragged horri- 
bly. But it passed at last, and 
there was no sign of Kent’s return. 
The sun had set and the short dusk 
was deepening over the broad lake 
as the three clambered down the 
steep rock face, and presently found 
themsclves safe in the forest below. 

Mr. Trench led the way. For 
all his bulk he moved as quictly as 
a panther among theetowcring frec 
trunks. ‘The night life of the 
forest was awake—frogs croaked, 
crickets shrilled, and out on the 
lake heavy splashes told of great 
fish feeding. 

Presently they were out in the 
open space among the newly-cut 
tree stumps. They paused, but 
there was no light from the great 
gloomy building which squatted 
on its tilted shelf by the lake. 
whisper. ‘‘ We don’t want to run 
into that wire. 


matter of protecting himself.” 
They crept on very cautiously un- 

til Trench, whe was leading, stopped. 
“Here’s the wire,” 

pered. ‘! Wait now.” 
He took out a hunting knife, 


CHAPTER 44 handkerchief and stretched out his 
1 arm towards the wire. There was 
Up Against It! a sharp crackle, and a blue flash 
HERE was silence for some | snapped out into the darkness. 


“Go quietly,” said Trench, in a 


We may _ start 
some electric alarm. I fancy Master 
Kent has gone the whole hog in the 


he whis- 


wrapped the handle in an old silk 


“A bad man to cross,” said the 


“T feared it,” growled the big 
man in his throat. ‘The wire is 
electriied. We can’t touch it 
without insulators, and we have 
nothing of the sort. What is 
to be done?” 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What is a Sinecure? A sine- 
cure is a paid office with no 
duties to perform. 


What is a Writ of Certiorari ? 
A writ of certiorari is an order 


looked at one another—a silence 
that was suddenly broken by a 
harsh clattering noise. 

Like a flash Cyril was on his fect, 
and hurrying down the tunnel 
which gave access to the lake. The 
others followed. 

Cyril was at the mouth. He was 
pointing out in the direction of the 
lake. ‘‘ Kent’s engines,” he ex- 
plained quickly. ‘He must be 
going off on another trip. I wonder 
if he has heard of us from the Kara- 
leks, and is going to look for us?”’ 

“ Quite likely,” said Mr. Trench 

uietly, ‘‘ but as you say your air- 
ship is camouflaged, he will hardly 
be likely to find her. And as for 
yourselves, hidden here as you are, 
you need hardly be nervous about 
discovery.” 

Tim broke in breathlessly. 


demanding the record of a trial 
in a lower court, so that it may 
be reviewed. It is sometimes 
granted when a person claims 
that he has not received justice 
in the inferior court. Certiorari 


“ But if he goes out, isn’t it our | j i bat 
! eS out, is Latin, and means ‘‘ to be made 
chance he’s givin: us ? h ‘ in.” } 
Why | more certain. 


wouldn’t we be pa him a visit 

whilshe's away 2? What Is Scotland Yard? Scot- 
Mr. Trench laughed deep in his land Yard is the headquarters 

throat. — : of the Metropolitan Police, and 
“ A bit of a bull, Tim, but I quite is so named because the head- 

see your point. I presume Kent | Quarters formerly stood on the 

will need most of his men to navi- |Site of a palace of the Kin 

gatc his craft, and it certainly seems ! of Seatland. ce 


issued by a superior court of law: 


January 10, 1920 


Five-Minute Story 


THE BEACON 


Eas hut was perched ona 
rock like the eyrie of some 


great eagle. 


It was a wooden hut raised 
from the ground, and wild 
mountain flowers climbed round 
its” rude pillars. His two 
goats, Bibi and Carlotta, shel- 
tered beneath it at night-time, 
or when the sun was hot at 
midday. : 

All round the hut.were the 
mountains, great snow-covered 
peaks that Luigi had climbed 
and crossed many a time when: 
he was the most popular guide 
in the neighbourhood, and before 
he slipped and broke his thigh so 
terribly that never again would 
he lead travellers up among those 
giant mountain peaks. 

Below him was the valley. 
He could see the little houses 
clustering in the, sunshine, and 
he could hear the church bell 
ringing on still days. 

But not for all the world 
would the old guide have left 
his mountain home. 

Once a week a little hoy 
climbed up from the valley 
and brought him food. 

The old man was too lame 
to walk, and all day he sat 
outside his hut, talking to his 
goats and carving rough little 
wooden animals. 

Sometimes old patrons climbed 
up from the valley and bought 
them, and sometimes his oil 
friends came, too, and carried 
them away for sale in the shops. 

The money they brought was 
all he had, and while he carved 
away at them all day, he would 
look wistfully to the great 
mountain passes, where travel- 
lers climbed with other guides 
up among the dazzling snows. 

Sometimes bold mountaineers 
went alone, and then Luigi 
watched with anxious eyes for 
their return. 

One day, when the climbing 
season was nearly over and 
Luigi was more loncly than ever, 
he saw a black speck lying 
motionless on the mountain- 
side in the distance—evidently 
a climber, injured and alone. 

Luigi, knowing the terrible 
danger if the man were not 
soon rescued, filled his pockets 
with restoratives and tried to 
reach him; but the task was 
hopeless and time passed. 

He tried to call, but his 
voice only echoed in the valley. 
And then the old, lame guide 
had an idea. He dragged his 
bench to the edge of the rocky 
crag and piled upon it all the 
little wooden figures he had 
carved so industriously ; then 
he set his beacon alight. 

Old Luigi is in trouble!” 
cried the valley folk; and they 
hurried up the mountain path. 

The injured traveller was 
carried safely to Luigi’s hut, 
and there restored to health. 
And when he left, Luigi, who 
had sacrificed his only treasures 
to save him, was not such a 
poor old man as before, and 
sang gaily as he carved his 
little wooden goats. 
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@ Merry be the First and Aerry be the Last 
DF MERRYMAN | roe “zou st Azar? ‘Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 


‘“ : being asked if he coul hs GO) 
“WHAT would you do if you 8 =n NE coal He a ye Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to % 


: rhyme to the name Juliana, im- : ; ; 
€ up one morning to : find their parents. They are joined by Moses, a gipsy boy, “JE 


wok : 
fi ea < oo mediately said : 

uae you had inherited a million Walking in the shady grove and later lose Rags, a dog they had found. ¢ 
CHAPTER 14 a 


“ Pd tum over, and try to dream With my Juliana, 
. i ON’T snivel,” said Moses. 


Who Was He? 


The Gallant General 


A HUNDRED years or more ago 

it was the practice for 
4 youths to go into the Army much 
earlier than they donow. When, 
therefore, the young son of a 
Scottish doctor became an officer 


it again.” For lozenges I gave my love 
Ipecacuanha. 


A a Vv 4 fa} [a} a) “T’m not,” cried Hoity indignantly 
lonsense Verse «i g : in a foot regim itw : 
ne 5 FRENCH PROFESSOR: “Ah, yes, pe is,” said } 4 +4, | in a foot regiment at 15 itwas not 
S!NG for the garish eye, But she is,” said Moses. “I know that dog Rags. He'll considered at ail éxtraccdinare: 


; mademoiselle, you speek ze 
hen moonless _brandlings | French wizout ze least accent.” 


take care of hisself ; and see if he don’t find us again. From a tiny boy his great 


cling. Eneli : “6 : = . y, 5 

, ; nglish Girl; “ Do I really 2?” This comforted Molly, and she and Hoity followed Moses ‘ . 
ad Ge uae ee she i rench Professor: “Oh, yes;-| | overa style and along He footpath in the fad beyond: fees ame seit bar bai Sarco 
oe never, and never again, : ee wizout ze least French It was a long walk, and when at last they reached the en- about hin ahaa ‘he eras thirtect. 
ill the tottering beechlings play, Q q a campment it was nearly dark. said, “ He is always operating in 


the field, and showing me how 
Geneva can be taken.” 

Promotion in the Army was 
rapid, and when he became a cap- 
tain and paymaster, realising 
that he knew nothing of accounts, 
he obtained leave, and entered 
Sian office in Glasgow to gain 
some experience in finance and 
book-keeping. 

He first saw actual warfare in 
America, where he barely escaped 
capture; and on his return 
home he entered Parliament. 


There were four large caravans in a field and some waggons, 


For bratticed wrackers are singing 
d, /and in the middle of them a glowing fire on the ground. 


lou IN half th afta f this. b 
, N ha é affairs of this. bus. 
And me throngers croon in May. life— ii as 
a) a) i vife— 
Evi ‘: As on a day I said to my wife 


Our troubles come from trying to 


put 
The left-hand shoe on the right- 

hand foot. 

g ic] 8 
‘¢ So you are going in for film 
acting? You expect to be- 

come a second Mary Pickford, | 
Suppose ?” 


“Oh! no. I merely want to 
name. Do you know 1 learn to write as they do on the 


These pictures represent a he ir and girl’s 
what they are? 
Solutions next week | films when they have a letter to 


a i) send. Shorthand is nothing to it 
a een stents for speed.” at Then he fought the French in 
BE olay donee a ae 8 Cais 5 Corsica and Egypt, and was badly 
nee ee foe ng wounded near Alexandria. After 


in rear ; THE critical cricket critic of 

One fifth of eight subjoin, and then} Cricklewood criticised _ the 

You'll quickly find what conquers | Cricket critic’s criticism at Criccieth. 
men. Answer next week ia] 0 ig] 
ra] a) fa The Girl of Baroda 

WY are sentries like day and night? | THERE once was a girl of Baroda 


recovery he instituted a sancr 
method of drill in the British 
Army, which abolished the ridi- 
culous postures and movements. 
formerly in vogue. 


Aunt Sarah asked a lot of queetions, and seemed pleasant and kind 


“There's Uncle George,”’ exclaimed Moses, and took them 


~~ poi when one comes the Acai ohbaes perfume they up to a large, good-humoured man who sat by the fire smoking.| When the French threatened to 
a g a Through faulty routine, “Hullo!” he greeted them cheerfully. ‘‘ What are you] invade England, the officer, who 
Is Your Name Jeffries ? They despatched paraffin, after, and who’s your friends ? ” had now reached the rank of 


general, was given command ct 
troops on the coast of IKcni, 
where he met the great Pitt, and 
often went riding with him. 

He was next sent to Sweden to , 
help the king there, but that 


Moses explained. He said Hoity and Molly wanted to get 
to London, and hoped to meet their father and mother there, 
and if they did not would go on to Africa. Uncle George asked 
questions, and seemed doubtful, but was ready to oblige. 

“Well, I told yer father I’d take you to help with the 
horses,” he said, “ but your friends——" He turned to Hoity. 


Alt the names like Jeffery Which wasn’t the odour they owed 
Jefferies, and so on, are ome 8 A 


variations of Geoffrey, which be- ay 

came a sumame after the Crusades, chided bck ee ar 
when many men returned who had The nineteen 

fuught under renowned royal leaders trees were 


named Geoffrey. The word Geofire 
nieans God’s peace. ? ea ih the ‘““ What can you do?’ foolish and vainglorious mon- 
a) go Q accompanying ‘Compound division,” Hoity told him. ; arch had such ridiculous schemes 
2 Treason diagram, so “What's that ?”” Uncle George was puzzled. “ Conjuring ?” | of Conquest that the general had 
T REASON does never prosper;|as to make “Ty ” d Hoit to refuse to assist in them, and, 
,,. What's the reason ? nine rows with five trees in each. PU ASN CLE A FOLLY P case being detained by the royal 
Why, when it prospers, none dare Can You Count? Uncle George shook his head. “ One o’ my performers has] oaers. he escaped in the dis- 
call it treason! _ There were three ducks. left. If you could walk on yer hands, or tie yerself inknots——” muse ot a peasant, and took his 


“ He can help shout outside the show,” Moses struck in, 
““and—her name’s Molly—she could help take the money.” 

“We'll see about it in the morning,” said Uncle George. 
““Everybody’s in bed, because we’ re off for London at daybreak.” 

“Has the giant gone to bed ? ” inquired Molly. 

“Eustace? Yes. And the merry-go-round and the tent’s 
in the waggons, all ready packed. There’s room for you, 
Moses, and your friend Hoity in No. 2 with me and Morgan, 
and Miss Molly can sleep with your aunt and Daisy in No. 3.” 

He went to No. 3 caravan and fetched a stout woman, who 
was Moses’ Aunt Sarah. She asked a lot of questions, and 
seemed pleasant and kind. 

“ Daisy’s fast asleep, and I was having a bite of supper,” 
she said. ‘“‘ You come and have some with me, and you can 
have the extra bed next to Daisy’s.”’ 


More of Hotty Totty next week 


troops back to England. 

Some years before he had re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, 
and he was now given an im- 
portant command with the British 
troops in Spain and Portugal. 

The French, who had taken 
Madrid, gathered a great army 
to overwhelm. the British, who 
had to retreat, though terribly 
exhausted. Thanks to the brav- 
ery and skill of the general, they 
succeeded in reaching a port; 
but the ships that should have 
been waiting had not arrived, 
and a fierce battle was fought 
which might have resulted in 
defeat had not the gallant general 
again and again rallied his men. 
In one of these rallies he was 
struck by a cannon-ball, and al- 
though he kept 
his horse for a 
time, he died 
within a few 
hours, and was 


Mou JACKo was sitting over the fire reading the paper. 
The ‘dog strolled in, yawned, stretched himself leisurely, 
and rolled over on the hearthrug by his mistress’s fect. : 

“Come out of it!” cried Jacko. 

But his mother said, “‘ Don’t speak so unkindly to him. He 
hasn’t hurt me!’ And she put out her hand and patted him. 

“ Humph!” muttered Jacko. “ If J had come plump on her 
coms like that I should never have heard the end of it.” 

‘As he said the words he sat up and began grinning. He 
looked across at his mother. She was busy with her paper, 
but every now and again she put out her hand to stroke the 
dog, and said: ‘Good dog! Good, faithful old doggie!” 

Jacko, watching his opportunity, got up very quietly, and 
enticed the dog away. Then he wriggled under the hearthrug, 
crept up close to his mother’s chair, and waited. 

Out came the hand again, and it fell on Jacko’s head. 

“Good dog!” said Mother Jacko, with a kindly pat. And 
Jacko nearly died of suppressed giggles. The next time the 
hand came down he put out his tongue and licked it! 

“ Nice affectionate old thing!” said Mrs. Jacko, still intent 
on her paper. And Jacko stuffed a bit of the rug into his 
mouth, and painfully, but silently, choked. 

By the time he recovered, the hand came down again. He 
opened his mouth, and—bit it! 

“Bad dog!” cried his mother, dropping her paper and 
looking up. Then she caught sight of Jacko’s grinning face. 

But Jacko, shrieking with glee, rushed out of the room. 12 


Lr", 


Mrs. Jacko caught sight of his 


a Zz 


grinning face 
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S20 
He plugged a leaky boat with his Shakespeare in school—The boys of Kilburn Grammar School acting in Love's James Ivett, the \ovontie 
body, as told fast week, See page four Labour’s Lost, which they did with al! the skill of grown-up actors boy, who saved a d 


Blind man making pictures for the blind—These 
are punched out on steel plates, and copies 
in raised dots are then impressed on paper 


> Rages 
pe eerie is 


William B. Valin, the American explorer who has just returned 
A mode! of his house made by a blind from the Arctic regions, where he dug through the ice and Ali Baba, acted by children for 
organist, Vir. Broan of Fulham, and the found an Eskimo snow village with the frozen inhabitants, the films—Morgiana heats the 
actual house, which he has never seen who had been buried for hundreds of years. See page seven oil to pour on the forty thieves 
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PARIS IN PERIL FROM A GREAT RIVER 


NEW HOPE FROM THE Ploughmen of the Soil of Babylon POOR MAN’S AMAZING 


WORLD’S DISASTER 


UNLOOKED-FOR GOOD 
COMES OUT OF EVIL 


Will the Rose Bloom on the 
Ashes of Babylon ? 


MESOPOTAMIA AND ITS FUTURE 


The terrible effects of war have been 
dazing our eyes in Europe for five years, 
and will not pass away from our 
memorics ; but so strangely does good 
come sometimes from evil that there are 
parts where the war has brought blessings, 
and prepared the way for more. 

It has been so in Mesopotamia if we 
think only of the natives of the Jand. 

Think what Mesopotamia has been. 
In the far-off past it was the home of 
mighty empires; here were Babylon 
and Assyria, richly fertile lands, with 
large populations in stately cities and 
on prosperous plains, 

But the war found this place a bare, 
parched, desolate land ; its great water- 
ways decayed; its productions scanty 
and precarious ; its population reduced | 
to two millions for the whole of the 
country. . The Turk had almost ruined 
this birthplace of civilisation: 


Desert Made to Blossom 


Then to this ancient land of slow 
decay came the modern forces of Western | 
civilisation, for the rivers T-uphrates and 
Tigris were a part of the battle-ground 
on which the military might of Leurepean 
nations met in deadly strife. 

The lust of ambition hurled Europe 
back into the fierce fighting mood of 
primitive man. 


FOUND 


They carried the war into Mesopo-| Rubbish Heap of a Cathedral 
tamia, and, strange to tell, this land in An interesting discovery has been 
which there was little to destroy was} made at Winchester. In old places 
stirred with new life and lope, like cathedrals bits of sine are often 


inn Nive F 
he Meso- | found in books thrown aside as rubbish. 


The most unlikely 
than once told us of things that happened 


rossing t 
ted far from 
Tleets 


The modern armies ¢ 
potamian plains had to be 
the sources of their food supply. 


y books hae more 


had to be provided for the navigable | centuries ago. The age of the poet 
rivers, railways for the deserts, and | Chaucer was corrected by the fiiding 
attempts had to be made by irrigation | of a tailor’s bill. : 
to revive the fertility of the land, Now comes another discovery con- 
New Life for an Old Land cerning old Isaak Walton, who w rote 
: the quaint and charming book The 
All these enterprises were carried | Compleat Angler.” Hé was living at 
through, .New docks were built at} Winchester 236 years ago, in the house 
Basra. The waterways were cleared and | of his daughter's son, but nobody knew 


just where he lived in the town It 

has been found out in a curious way. 
Isaak’s son-in-law, Dr. Hawkins, 

prebendary of the cathedral, and lived 


made more useful. Cultivation of the 
land was stimulated. Sced was found 
for the sower, and machinery to quicken 
his operations. The final result is that 
to ancient Mesopotamia has come the }in one of the cathedral houses where 
possibility, the hope, of a revival of pros- | the tenants had to pay for repairs. 
perity great when compared with the dull | Among a mass of rubbish an old account- 
Stagnation that reigned before the war. | book has been found, and it tells who 
Of course, the native population is not} paid for the repairs of each of the 
capable of sustained effort on the new | houses, and how much. So, as Jsaak 
lines without direction and prompting | Walton lived with his son-in-law, we 
by men of the West, but a brighter pros- | know which house he lived in. 
pect has been opened out before the Those who have charge of cathedrals, 
people of this historic land, and it is one | and al! old honses, should learn from 
of the compensations that. lighten to | this that any rubbish heap insucha place 
some degree the gloom of the Great War. | may include a precious bit of history. 


a aero . ; 
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was 


; Succes 


The soil of Mesnpetanis, or ancient Babylon, hitherto stauatied like this, is now to be 
cultivated by scientific means, and it is hoped that this old land will reap a rich harvest 
of prosperity from the war 


A LOST BIT OF HISTORY | THE MAN WHO TAUGHT 


NELSON 
How the Admiral Loved Him 


was fonder of 
Lord 


No great Inglishman 
having his own way than brave 
Nelson, He believed in himself. 

Sometimes he did things which would 
him into trouble ifhe had not 

Once he looked with his blind 
eye at a signal which would have cost 
him a victory if he had obeyed. He 
did not see it, but went on and won. So 


have vot 
ded. 


he was forgiven. 

But no one honoured more deeply the 
man who taught him how to be a captain 
than this headstrong, confident Lord 
Nelson. His teacher’s name was Locker 
—Captain Locker—and, recently, eighty 
letters written by the great admiral to his 
teacher, a captain, were sold by auction 
in London for /1@0%. 

In. one of the letters he said: “ My 
only merit in my profession is being a 
good scholar. Our friendship will never 
end but with my life.” He was grateful 
and modest towards his teacner, though 
he sometimés did not take much notice 
of admirals; and that gratitude shows 


that he had a Joyal heart, 


New Portrait of Dante 
A new portrait of Dante, dating back 
to the 14th century, has just been 
discovered on a wall at Ravenna. 


Digitized by 


_ MEMORY 


Mind Which Works One 
Way ? 


CASE PUZZLING THE DOCTORS 


A case to puzzle the scientists is_re- , 
ported in, the’ medical journals; the | 
case of a poor man who is an imbecile 
yet passesses a marvellous, specialised | 
memory. Sixty years of age, he has | 
spent nearly the whole of his life in a | 
Devonshire poor-law home for the 
insane, His walk and his talk all betray 
the incurable deficiency of his mind ; in 
general talk he uses but few words, and 
repeats them again and again. 

Yet this fecble, suffering brain has a 
which must be almost  un- 
equalled. Many great men—Macaulay, 
for example—have had phenomenal 
memories. Macaulay could reel off by 
heart almost anything he had _ read, 
prose or verse. He, like other rivals in 
the same direction, had a magnificent 
brain, yet it is certain he could not have 
dene what this poor man can-do. 


Mind’s Tremendous Feat 


If the number of any psalm be men- | 
tioned this man can at once recite the . 
whole psaim. Given the number ofa 
hymn, he can repeat all the yerses. | 
But, more wonderful still) if he be" given 
a date in any year, he can tell the day 
of the week on which that date occurred. 
for mind experts. 
This poor lacks all the 
qualities which make for sanity, save 
one. The faculty of memory may have 
been normal at the man’s birth, and 
constant practice may have marvel- 
lously developed it.. Whatever the 
explanation may be, the marvel is that 

a mind capable of such a tremendous feat 
ata not grow into an organ of reason. 

Perhaps primitive brains were of that 
kind, sense-organs capable of only single 
freakish lines of thought, and Capsule 
of wide comprehension. Entire families 
of animals, greater than any now : 
surviving, died for lack of adequate | 
brains, and we may fancy that such . 
brains were of one department, so to i 
speak, capable of use in only one way. 
like that of this poor man in Devonshire. 


faculty 


Here is a poser 


man’s. brain 


THE EMPTY SHIP 
A Sea Mystery Solved 


The mystery of the British schooner 
Marion Douglas, which was found the 
other day floating off the Scilly Islands 
with no one on board, has been solved. 

It seems that the ship had been so y 
buffeted by storms that the crew were 
utterly exhausted, and were taken off 
by a steamer bound for America, which 
intended landing them at Queenstown. 

Heavy weather prevented this, and 
the crew, after having crossed the 
Atlantic, have t now bee landed safely 
at Halifax, 
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AMAZING AMERICA 


STRENGTH OF A HUNDRED 
MILLION NATION 


Altering the Constitution 
A TEETOTAL STATE 


It is now illegal to make or sell 
alcohol for drinking from end to end 
of the United States. On January 15 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
American Constitution as George 
Washington left it came into force, 
and America is a teetotal State. 

It is said that Europe is to borrow 
largely from the United States for 
Reconstruction, and the stoppage of 
drink will enable America to lend to all 
the world from the profits of industry. 

By Our American Correspondent 

Some pcople think the most wonderful 
things in America are the Rocky 
Mountains or the Falls of Niagara; but 
to me the most wonderful thing is the fact 
that 110 million people find it possible to 
live happily without a public-house be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

This fact is more amazing because the 
Americans are drawn from mauy Euro- 
pean races. Millions come from hard- 
drinking countries, yet all these people 
have agreed to do without alcohol. 


Begun in the Schools 

In America there are 48 States, all 
in many ways independent* of one 
another. What happened was that one 
State after another voted against liquor, 
and people found that, once a State had 
voted alcohol out, it never wanted it 
back aguin. 

For many years the children had been 
taught in school that alcohol is bad for 
the body. No American girl would think 
ot going into a saloon, and most girls 
were sensible enough to have nothing to 
do with a young man who was known 
to drink. On the railroads and in the 
great steel works they found that all 
the best men were tectotallers. 

In America the great game is baseball. 
The best players earn as much as #2000 
a year; but it was discovered that no 
player could be really first class unless 
he gave up alcohol. 


* The Women’s Part 
American women like to have their 
homes comfortable; they lke to have 
a little money to spend on clothes and 
furniture. In cities where drink was 
still sold the women used to read of the 
good time wives and families enjoyed in 
cities where the men no longer spent 
their wages in saloons. 
For all these reasons the Americans 
determined to make an end of Drink 
once for all. Some said that the 
brewers and the saloon-keepers should 
be paid money to compensate them for 
the loss of their business, but the 
Americans replied that this would be 
very unfair, as the brewers had been 
making profits by causing much misery 
among the people who had been com- 
pelled to pay for prisons and police and 
asylums, which would have been quite 
unnecessary if Drink had not driven its 
victims into crime and insanity. Besides, 
they told the brewers that in a sober 
country there is always plenty of work. 


: For Ever 
The result of all this is that the 
Americans have put into their constitu- 
tion a new clause making it illegal for 
ever to make or sell or import alcohol 
for drinking, and everyone knows that 
this new law can never be repealed. 

As the saloons are closed, people have 
much more money to spend on motor- 
cars, and there are actually 1,250,000 
of these machines on order now. Also, 
theatres and picture palaces have never 
been so crowded, and naturally the pro- 
ducers of films are against alcohol. 

It is curious that as people give up 
drinking alcohol they find more delight- 
ful beverages to quench their thirst. The 
demand for sugar is increasing, and this 
means that there are more sweets and 
an extra lump of sugar for a cup of tea. 


The Power that Won 
the War 


One man above all others is en- 
titled to say who won the war, and 
Marshal Foch has spoken. He has been 
talking to a journalist in France. 

“Do not talk to me about glory, 
beauty, enthusiasm,” he says; “ they 
are verbal manifestations. Nothing 
exists except facts and acts.” . 

But Foch has a clear understanding of 
the facts of this world and the acts that 
govern them, and this is what he says: 

Without trying to drag in 
miracles, just because clear vision 
is vouchsafed to a.man, I still 
hold that this clear vision comes 
from a providential force, in the 
hands of which one is an instru- 
ment,: and that the victorious 
decision emanates from above, by 
a higher and Divine will. 


WONDER-MAN OF THE SEA 
How He Saved England 


The world is being well rid of the 
sort of kings who have misruled it in 
the past, but how many people realise 
how nearly we were brought to the 
utter destruction of England by our 
kings and queens ? 

We see it well in the marvellous story 
of the adventures of Sir Francis Drake, 
told by the Editor of the Children’s 
Newspaper in the new February number 
of My Magazine. There is no story any- 
where like this of Drake of long ago, 
who spent his strength in breaking the 
cruel power of Spain and building up 
the freedom of the seas. , 

We read in this story how Drake, 
crippled for want of men, the few. he 
had famishing for food and powder 
denied him by the Queen, smashed the 
frightful power of Philip of Spain, who 
wrung the treasure from the earth and 
menaced all mankind. Such was the 
power of our famous sailor that, after 
the Armada had been beaten, the news 
that Drake was building ships again 
struck terror in Lisbon, and led 
thousands of people to leave tlie 
Spanish port; while the fact that 
Drake was living quietly in London was 
enough to allay any panic at home 

The tale of this wonder man of 
England's should be read in every school. 


ISLAND CUT OFF |A HERO HOME AGAIN 
Fifteen People Icebound in a | Exciting Scene on a Parapet: 
Lighthouse The latest award of fon Albert 
; : as ven 
Thé nearest way to Canada from | for splendid deed of daring. 
Great Britain is past the north of] The hero is Mr. Walter Cleall, a 
Newfoundland and through the Strait | demobilised soldier, and the scene was 
of Belle Isle, so named from an island|the Royal Hotel, in Cardiff, where 
at the entrance to the passage into the | fire broke out with great rapidity. _ 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The. building was in flames up to 
But is winter the. stalk as closed by the sixth storey before the crowd 
‘ . Y | watching below saw a maid engaged 
ice and the gulf is frozen. On the}at the hotel come to a sixth-floor 
island live a few people—fifteen at | window and cry for help. 
present. They are lighthouse men and|_ Mr. Cleall answered the call aad 
their assistants, wives, and children, | found his way up to the floor, but 
with three Marconi wireless operators not to the room where the girl was. 
ators. |To reach her he had to pass along a 
As a rule, they are well provisioned | narrow parapet outside the building 
for the winter, till the ice melts and the | 100 feet above the street. This he 
vessels begin to pass again. But early | succeeded in doing, and reached her 
this winter the vessel carrying their ee ae a ee ome mae 
winter stores ran aground, and, right : : 
in the middle of one of the are parapet and brought her to safety. 
great summer waterways, these fifteen 
people were living with only a scanty 
supply of food. 
A war vessel tried to break a way 
through to relieve them, but for a long 
time it failed. Then, forcing its way 
through the ice and going right round 
the Newfoundland coast, it finally man- 
aged to take off the marooned islanders. 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN COLOURS 
Russian Chemist’s Discovery 
It is hoped that by means of a new 
invention of a Russian chemist it will 
be possible for everyone to take photo- 
graphs in their natural colours. 
This can already be done by various 
means, but the pictures are not easy to 
take, and the result is that we rarely 
see them. It is claimed that the new 
method will enable anyone with an 
ordinary camera to take cqlour photo- 
graphs easily. : 
THE QUAKING EARTH 
Terrible. Event in Mexico 
Mexico has been badly shaken by 
an earthquake, which has caused great 
destruction of property and loss of life. 
The volcano of Orizaba was the centre 
of the disturbance, and the coast 
province of Vera Cruz suffered most. In 
one town a steeple fell on a congregation 
praying in church; in other towns 
houses collapsed, killing scores of peo- 
ple. Two villages were wiped out. In 
Mexico City many walls were cracked, 
but no deaths are reported. 
When the earthquake began, with 
terrifying noises underground, — the 
shocks were recorded on an instrument 
in Washington, and_ scientists stated 
that there must be an earthquake in 
South America about 1900 mules away. 
Vera Cruzis 1800 miles from Washington. 


UPSIDE DOWN 

Not half the story will ever be told of 
the amazing things done in the world. 
A very odd incident has just been 
described. It was told by Professor 
Bragg, during his fascinating lectures 
on Sound at the Royal Institution. 

The story concerns Sir Richard Paget, 
Secretary of the Admiralty Board of In- 
vention during the war. In the course 
of some experiments in listening to sub- 
marines, Sir Richard stripped to the 
waist and allowed himself to be lowered 
into the water, head downwards, over 
the side of a boat. - On being drawn 
up from the water, Sir Richard was 
humming exactly the note of ‘the sound 
made by the submarine | 


THE BOYS ARE SPLENDID 


In peace, as in war, the boys are 
splendid. 


A boy of 13 has been rewarded by 
the Royal Humane Society for diving 
20 feet into Dover Harbour and saving 


Pronunciations in this Paper | 95 jittle child. 


Betelgeuze . Bet-el-gerz © A telegraph boy of 14 jum i 
Re Po + 7 : d 
pyleiale ‘ . Nil-gay-ee | the sea the cine day at owes, weiner 
One - .O-ri-on |dowm by his cape and heavy boots 
eevee ._+ O-ri-on-is | and rescued a child : 
E oenicians . Fen-eesh-yens The Dover boy is Robert Sprinks ; 
Foon: . Pro-see-on | the Cowes boy is Stanley Russell, Our 
upprec - Roo-prekt | compliments to both, 
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LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 


YOUNG MAN WHO 
MARCHED INTO HISTORY 


How He Went Into the Desert 
‘to Dig 


AND BECAME AN ARAB PRINCE 


Lawrence of Arabia is one of the 
young immortals of the war. His life 
is now being told serially in a monthly 
magazine. But My Magazine has 
succeeded'in forestalling all other. life- 
stories of this conqueror of Arabia, 
and there are still left a few copies of the 
January number in which his tale is told. 

Of all the marvellous stories of the 
war that changed the world none is 
more astonishing than this story of a 
boy who did well at school and whose 
scholarship has won him fame. 


Deliverance of Jerusalem 

‘The redemption of Palestine and 
the deliverance of Jerusalem from the 
thraldom of the Turk was at once 
the most remarkable military achieve- 
ment and the most spectacular effect 
of the war. Never in our history has 
there been so sudden and striking and 
beneficent a transformation as this 
change that has come over Palestine, 
lifting a veil of gloom from the Holy 
Land and setting happiness and freedom 
in her midst, 

And when the story of the great 
deliverance comes to be fully told, 
and all its consequences are seen in ages 
yet to come, the name of this young 
Oxford scholar will for ever be remen- 
bered. Almost unknown when the war 
began, he had reached his fame when 
it closed, and had stamped his mark 
for ever in the history of the Arab race. 


Two Holy Cities 

He found these ancient people scat- 
tered, and made them one again; he 
set them on a new beginaing. And tlus 
young man has won such distinction as, 
perhaps, no man ever had before, for 
he has been a mighty figure, even in his 
youth, in the deliverance of the Holy 
Cities of two great religions of mankind. 

He has played a noble part in the 
redemption of Jerusalem aud Mecca, 
the sacred places of Christianity, the 
most beneficent influence upon the 
earth, and of Mohammedanism, the 
faith of those teeming millions of the 
East whose stirring in the world of 
today may have such meaning in the 
years to come as no man can foresee. 

Those who would read how this 
young man went out into the desert 
to pick up stones, stayed to shape the 
destinies of a race, and came back an 
Arab prince, should buy the January 
number of My Magazine, of which not 
many copies are now left. 


SEEING THROUGH A MOTOR TYRE 


The wonderful X-rays produced with 
the tube invented by Dr. Coolidge, 
which “sce” through heavy steel 
castings, are now being used to examine 
motor tyres. 

A clear image of the whole thickness 
of the tyre is seen on a screen, and an 
expert can tell at a glance whether the 
steel studs are well fixed, and whether 


a tear in the tyre has been properly 
vulcanised. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 


These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction room for objects of interest : 


A shorthorn bull .. 1. 4, £4987 
A Chippendale sideboard .. £1120 
lock of Napoleon’s hair ., £20 


A lock of Wellington’s hair ., £19 
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28 Men Cut Off From the World— Adventures on a Frozen Continent 


The Little Band of Heroes Locked in the Grip of Ice While All Europe Rocked and Reeled 


A Book Being Read Now 

South. The Story of the 1914-1917 Antarctic 

Expedition. By Sir Ernest Shackleton. With 

magnificent photographs. Heinemann. 25s. 

HERE are a few heroic stories that 

the world will never forget, some 

old, some new, and the newest has just 

been told in Sir Ernest Shackleton’s 
enthralling book. 

During the first two years of the 

Great War, while the people of the 


‘British race and their friends among 


the nations were battling with des- 
perate bravery for all they and the 
world held dear, 56 Britishers, in two 
ships, under the leadership of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, were battling in 
the ice, far off in the desolation around 
the South Pole, ont of call from all the 
rest of mankind. 


Three Shining Names 

Imperishably noble are the stories 
of the Great War, but not one whit 
more noble than the doings of those 
isolated little bands of men striving 
to overcome the rigours of the 
blizzard-swept continent at the 
southern limit of the earth. 

Among the men who have dared 
the uttermost in the bleak Antarctic 
three names shine resplendently: 
Scott, Amundsen, and Shackleton. 
Amundsen was the only one who 
conquered and lived. Scott conquered 

nd died. Shackleton failed ; but his 
eroic failure takes no second place. 

As _a story of how men can dare 
and do, suffer undaunted, and go on, 
triumphing in spirit over the ex- 
tremity of human weakness, wringing 
victory from defeat, this great, simple, 
modest book by Sir Ernest Shackleton 
is unexcelled in the annals of endurance, 
bravery, and loyal companionship. 


What They Set Out To Do 

The object of Shackleton’s 1914 
expedition was to cross the everlast- 
ing snow of the Antarctic continent 
from coast to coast. 

Hitherto only dashes had been made 
from one coast to the South Pole and 
back again. Shackleton’s plan was to 
approach the continent from Buenos 
Aires through the Weddell Sea in one 
ship, the Endurance, while another ship, 
the Aurora, under Captain Mackintosh, 
approached the opposite side of the 
continent from New Zealand through 
Ross Sea. Mackintosh would then land 
and advance across the ice-clad moun- 
tains towards the Pole, leaving stores 
for Shackleton on the way. 

The party crossing under Shackleton 
from the Weddell Sea was to number 
Bix, with too dogs and two’ motor 
sledges, and their land journey of 1800 
miles was expected to occupy five 
months. The party meeting them and 
provisioning the last part of the route 
would also number six. Other members 
of the two ships’ companies would take 
journeys from their landing places on 
either coast, making scientific obser- 
vations and returning to their ships, 


Nature and Her Might 

That was the general scheme of ex- 
ploration to be carried out by 56 
men, chosen out of nearly 5000 
volunteers. The ships had been built 
to face the dangers of frozen seas, and 
their officers were selected by an ex- 
perienced, thoughtful, and great- 
hearted leader ; yet they failed. 

Nor could the failure be prevented. 
Success or failure in Antarctic ex- 
ploration depends on the chance of 
weather at certain points. It is within 
the power of Nature to frustrate any 
attempt to invade her Polar privacy. 
The means she used against Shackleton 


the opened channel. 


were to close her ice-floes in upon | 


was frozen in between the floes and 


both his ships when they were near | drifted with them, to be released as 


.|the shore, freeze them fast so that 


they could not escape, and then 
break off the whole ice-field from the 
coast and float it away into the open 
ocean, with the ships gripped by the ice. 


Kidnapped by a Hurricane 

The Aurora reached her destination 
and landed her shore party with some 
of their stores. After she was prepared 
to winter in the ice by the shore, 
secured by six steel cables and anchors, 
a hurricane rushed upon the ship 
from the land in May, 1915, and, 
detaching the ice from the coast, 
drifted it out to sea, bearing the 
Aurora imprisoned in its midst. 

Nor was it till more than nine 
months later that the Aurora got free 
from the grip of the ice, far away 
from the party left stranded on the 
Ross Sea coast. To them she could 
not return through the ice-pack, and 
so she steamed towards civilisation ; 
and more than ten months after she 
had been borne adrift, kidnapped by 


they cracked into lesser pieces. Some- 
times she was in danger of being 
squeezed between an ice-field and a 
towering iceberg. But gradually, by 
steam or by drifting, they drew nearer 
to their destination--the frozen land 
beyond the frozen sea. 


The Ice that Never Broke 


As they made their way slowly 
forward they had much to do, landing 
on the great floes to kill seals and 
penguins for food; taking soundings 
to find the depth of the seas they were 
traversing ; bringing up fragments of 
the far-down sea bed; and studying 
the directions of the drift of the ice- 
fields, for always these great ex- 
panses of ice were moving hither and 
thither, sometimes grinding against 
each other and piling up broken ice. 

At last they came within sight of 
the land on which they hoped to begin 
their journey after safely settling their 
ship by the shore; but, unlike the 


= 


Shackleton and his party, after their long and thrilling voyage of 800 miles in an open 


boat, 


find themselves too weak to pull the boat ashore at South Georgia 


ice and hurricane, her gallant com- 
mander, Lieutenant Stenhouse, was 
able to report to New Zealand by 
wireless of his ship’s marvellous 
escape, and of the lonely state of the 
shore party left on the icy edge of the 
southern continent. 


Jig-Saw of Icebergs 

Just at the time when Shackleton 
was leaving England in the Endur- 
ance, war was declared, and the whole 
of his ship’s company instantly volun- 
tecred to stay and fight; but the 
Admiralty wired back the single word 
“ Proceed.” Even the war was not 
allowed to stop this brave attempt. 

Presently they found themselves 
in the midst of the ice-floes and ice- 
bergs of the Weddell Sea, slowly 
forcing their way. A vivid descrip- 
tion is given in this book of the ice- 
covered southern ocean. Huge fields 
of ice were outspread everywhere like 
a jig-saw puzzle, with narrower or 
wider lanes of open water between the 
drifting ice-fields. Sometimes the 
Endurance was steaming slowly 
through a narrow channel with an 
ice-field on either side. _ 

Sometimes her bows were driven 
against ice up to two feet thick, to 
open out a great crack in front, 
which the sea currents would widen 
till the sturdy ship could creep along 
Sometimes she 


landing party of the Aurora on the 
other side of the continent, they were 
never able to land. Before that became 
possible the Endurance was frozen 
firmly in the ice, which, with the ship 
enibedded in its midst, began to drift 
way from the hoped-for land. Like 
the Aurora, the Endurance was caught 
and held, and all they could do was to 
wait until the ice broke up and re- 
Ieased them. And this it never did. 
The winter winds that sometimes break 
up ice-fields would not come. 


Life in a Blizzard 


So strong was the ice that they 
treated it as if it had been land, 
erecting observation posts on_ it, 
exercising the dogs in the sledges, 
building ice pillars all round the ship 
at a distance, and connecting them by 
a steel wire, so that in blinding snow 
blizzards men could find their way 
horne to the ship. 


Now they could not hope for a 
change until the spring thaw set in, 
and- when it came their position was 
still worse. The great ice-fields began 
to grind cach other, with the danger 
that they would catch the Endurance 
between their crunching edges, and 
crush her to pieces. To be prepared 
for that time, if it came, they got out 
her boats and provisioned them, so 
that in the boat, or on the smaller ice- 


floes that would be formed from the 
shattered ice-fields, they might have 
another chance of life. 

And at last, after the Endurance 
had stubbornly resisted the strains 
caused by the moving ice in which she 
was held while she drifted 1500 miles, 
the fatal time came. Nipped between 
masses of ice that piled themselves 
around her, the gallant ship was slowly 
overwhelined, and 28 men with 49 dogs 
and three boats were left on a floating 
island, far away from all human help. 


Journey on an Ice-Drift 


Two more stages, crowded with in- 
creasing dangers, followed. _ First, 
there was the journey on the drifting 
floe. It was on November 21 that one 
of the crew called out to Shackleton, 
“She’s going, boss!” and the En- 
durance sank through the ice intc 
deep water, after being crushed almost 
out of all likeness to a ship. It was or 
April 9 that the ice-floe on which they 
were adrift broke up so small that the 
28 men had to take to the three boats 
in a sea where floating ice masses 
were constantly jostling each other. 
All the dogs had now been shot, and 
the two last teams eaten. ’ 

Nothing could now be done but to 
make for the nearest land. During 
that terrible journey they toiled for 
108 hours, almost on the brink of 
death, with no sleep at all, and then, 
after miraculous escapes, were landed, 
in the last stage of exhaustion, on the 
barren shores of Elephant Island, 800 
miles from all other human beings. 


Heights of Heroism 


Leaving Wild, his second in com- 
mand, in charge of the party sheltering 
on the rocky shore under an upturned 
boat, Shackleton, with five picked 
men, took one of the boats, and 
set out on an 800 miles’ sail through 
the stormiest sea in the world. 

In the story of that voyage this noble 
book rises to the topmost heights of 
marvel and heroism. In very truth 
it reads as if those brave men’s lives 
were shielded by the hand of God. 

When they reached the desolate 
shores of South Georgia, it was on the 
side of the island remote from the 
whaling station they were seeking that 
they found shelter ; and Shackleton and 
two of his men crossed the ice-clothed 
mountains of the island on foot, where 
none had ever been before, and stag- 
gered into the whaling station in such 
a desperate plight that the first three 
human beings they saw fled from 
them in terror. 


The Spirit of the Book 

But now their chief privations were 
over. The rest of the book is a tale of 
rescues. Not one of the men who 
sailed in the Endurance was lost, and 
finally they sailed to the other side 
of the polar continent and rescued the 
survivors of the Aurora party. 

Marvellous as it is as a succession 
of brave deeds, the best part of this 
book is the account given of the spirit 
of the men who endured all with 
unshaken courage, inspired by their 
trusted leaders, Shackleton and Wild. 
We are shown the-very utmost that 
men can dare and bear, and the tale 
is told with a noble simplicity and a 
lofty generosity of mind. The book is 
worthy of the deeds it records, and can 
more be said? Photographs on page 12 
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“Dap! Dad!” cried the boy, in a flood WILD HORSE IN TOWN THE WEEK IN HISTORY 
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Or a submarine crossing the Channel, 

And after two minutes retumed to his son 

With a toothbrush, a sponge, and a 
flannel. 


“ That’s all,” said the Caterpillar, 
slipping the mouthpiece of the hookah 
between its lips. The way in which. it 
looked up to the sky was very touching. 

I waited a moment, and then re- 
marked: ‘ You evidently attach con- 
siderable importance to cleanliness.” | 

“ It’s allemorical,” said the Caterpillar. 

“ And what is allemorical 2” I asked. 

“There is more than one scrubbing- 
brush,” replied the Caterpillar, ‘ and 
more than one soap. My poem is alle- 
morical. That is to say, it is an allegory 
with a moral.” 

I smoked in silence for five minutes. 

“Perhaps you will allow me,” said 
the Caterpillar, taking up its notebook 
and laymg down its hookah, “ to turn 
over a new leaf. The poem I will now 
read carrics my theory a step farther.” 

“TI aim all ears,” I answered. 

The creature heaved a great sigh, and, 
once more adjusting its spectacles, read 


OVER A NEW LEAF 


By Our Correspondent In Wonderland 


By Our Zoological Correspondent 


London Zoo 

An interesting addition to the Zoo isa 
Mongolian wild horse. This kind ofanimal 
was first discovered in 1879, when asingle 
individual was obtained by the late 
Colonel Prejevalski from Mongolia. 

As is generally the case when anything 
unusual is brought to light, there were 
plenty of people who were inclined to 
scoff at the idea of a true wild horse still 
surviving, suggesting that the animal 
was merely the descendant of domestic 
horses that had run wild. 

For a number of years nothing more 
was heard of these horses, but others 
were obtained in time, some being 
brought to Paris. Zoologists quickly 
made the most of the opportunity of 
inspecting the new arrivals, with the 
result that they were unanimous in 
proclaiming the animala truewild species. 

The first wild horses seen in England 
were twelve colts purchased by the Duke 
of Bedford in 1901. In appearance these 


Jan. 18. German Empire proclaimed, Versailles,1871 
19. James Watt born at Greenock ..... 1738 
20. John Howard died at Kherson, Russia. . 1790 
21. Stonewall Jackson born at Clarksburg . 1824 
22. Francis Bacon born in London ..... 1561 
23. Charles Kingsley died at Eversley. .. . 1875 
24, Frederick the Great born at Berlin . . . 1712 


John Howard 

OHN Howarp was a plain, earnest 
man who, in the opinion of the 
whole world, stands high among re- 
formers seeking to check the cruelty of 
men, and so promote happiness. He 
lived and died working to alter the dark 
and bitter wrongs of the prison system. 
Howard was born in T.ondon in 1726, 
the son of a tradesman who left him with 
independent means, and from his youth 
he travelled widely. In his thirtieth 
year, while voyaging to Portugal, he 
was captured by a French ship and 
imprisoned at Brest, and what he en- 
dured there caused him to devote him- 

self to relieving prisoners everywhere. 
His visits to prisons took him all over 
the British Islands and the greater part 
of Europe, gathering information and 
trying to move the hearts of men so that 
they might alter the terrible conditions 


“%\yot mustn’t disturb me,” said the 
Caterpillar, laying down its hookah. 

“ Why not?" I inquired. , 

“ Because,” it replied, “Io am just 
getting used to the new leaf I turned 
over; it takes time to become accus- 
tomed to a change so topsy-turvical.” 

“ Do you always turn over a new leaf 
at this time of the year?” IT asked, 
getting out my camp-stool, sitting down, 
and taking out my tobacco pouch. 

“ What's that ?”’ asked the Caterpillar, 
nodding towards the pouch. 

“ Baccy,’? I replied, 

“ Pray sit down,” said the Caterpillar, 
beaming all over its face. 

1 explained that I was alrcady seated. 

“And make yourself quite comfort- 
able,” it added very suavely. 

“You are more than kind,” I said. 

“JT think you told me that your 
pouch contained tobacco?” remarked 
the Caterpillar, after a pause, 


caught prison fever and died from if at 
Kherson, in Russia, where a monument 
stands honouring his memory. 


Stonewall Jackson 

CREM Thomas Jonathan Jackson, 

known best by his nickname 
“ Stonewall,” was an American soldier 
who fought in the great American Civil 
War on the wrong side, but was so good 
and staunch that all men, even those 
he opposed, regarded him with respect. 

He was born in the slave State of 
Virgiaia, and was trained for the army. 
His service in the Mexican wars singled 
him out for generalship when the Civil 
War on the slavery question began, and 
he fought with a stubborn courage that 
won him the name Stonewall. 

He had always been kind and helpful 
to the slaves of his native State, and 
they rallied round him though he was 
commanding against the cause of free- 
dom, His statue in Richmond was 
erected by a negro congregation. 

At the close of a terrible battle in 
which he had been victorious, he was 
shot by mistake at dusk by his own men. 

As a brave man of deep piety and sin- 
cerity, Stonewall Jackson was lamented 
universally, though his early associa- 
tions led him to fight on the wrong side. 


Francis Bacon 
RANCIS Bacon, commonly but not 
correctly called Tord Bacon, was 
a London man, descended from a family 
of distinction, who became Lord Chan- 
cellor by a clever and unscrupulous 
use of great abilities, and then, when he 
had gained his ambition, was charged 
with taking biibes while acting as a judge. 
The charge was true, and Bacon was 
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mane is bushy and upstanding. 
GHANGING THEIR COATS 

The arrival of two Arctic foxes fills a 
long-felt gap, as none have been seen at 
the Zoo for a considerable time. 

These animals are unlike any other 
fox, their ears being shorter and rounder, 
and their muzzles less pointed. The 
soles of their feet are clothed with a 
covering of woolly hair, which prevents 
them from slipping about on the ice. 

They are further remarkable because 
they change the colour of their coats. 
During the summer the fur is usually of 
a smoky-brown tint, but as winter 
approaches each hair turns white from |. 
the tip to the base, until the animal is 
eventually clad in a pure white coat. 

This change, however, does not always 
take place, for in more southern parts 
the animals sometimes remain the same 
colour throughout the year. 

HE LOVES THE CROCODILE’S Faas 

Among the new reptiles is a Nile 
monitor. These creatures are the largest 
of all lizards, some being twenty fect. 

They possess a long tail, a long neck, 
and a tongue that is forked at the tip 
and can be withdrawn into a sheath at 
the base, like that of a serpent. 

They are very active, and climb up 
trees in search of birds’ eggs. The Nile 
monitor is fond of the crocodile’s eggs. 

A BATCH OF VISITORS FROM INDIA 

An important collection of Indian 
animals, including four leopards, two 
hyenas, an axis deer, a sambur deer, a 
jungle cat, two muntjacs, a leopard cat, 
two blackbuck, a nylghaie, and a 
number of birds, have been creating 
much interest of late. ; 

The axis deer is known also as the 
spotted deer. It is a very beautiful 
creature, the pure white marks on its 


revelling in the smell. Thank you.” 

“ Not at all,” I answered, “ Iam only 
tov pleased to oblige you.” 

“Ah,” sighed the Caterpillar, looking 
sorrowfully into its empty hookah, 
“ anybody could tell by the bee-oo-ti fuel 
aroma that the new leaf of your tobacco 
was turned over by a good, gentle, un- 
selfish, generous spirit.” 

It was unkind to keep the creature any 
longer in suspense. I turned the new 
tobacco leaf over to the Caterpillar. 

“Ah,” it cricd, puffing with a very 
affectionate deliberation, ‘‘if only all 
the bad people in the world would turn 
over a new leaf, how happy life would be 
for therest of us! I was thinking yester- 
day that perhaps something might be 
done by turning over a new leaf in my the teacher must employ 
poetry book and composing an entirely | To rasp away thickheadedness from 
new lyric on the question of Boys—the |. every human boy, 
terrible and tragical question which is I’d scrub the pet with that: 
now afflicting the world.” The scrubhing-brush of manners, 

Sy: alow mores "han ceny Gener which must polish day and night, 
tine 1 dashed To make the least offensive boy even 

“Tt is the unhappy season of holidays a scrap polite, 
through which we have passed,” replied I’d scrub my love with that: 


ese aca I will read you what But the serubbing-brush of goo dness 
‘ : which alone can shi e stains 
1 seen At sites ae prebcoks Of something worse than egg or jam 
ee Leigenenoie has from little heathen brains, | 
“You areold, Father Wilhelm,” the young) jg scrub my lamb with that: 

. Peelers you're antediluvian; |! would scrub him, rub him, tub him, 
And yet you are ready to bite off my head, In the fond and foolish hope 

While your bark, it is simply Peruvian.” That perhaps my toil might snub him, 
“Pa, hal” Father Willie replied to his With the aid of endless soap, 

Into something less repulsive, less 

more certain to annoy, 
Than a careless, selfish, greedy, sulk- 
ing, slouching human boy, 
Than a moth-collecting, caterpillar- 
hunting fiendish boy. 


I’d rinse him and scrape him and 
souse him and tub him; 

In fact, | would currycomb, vacuum- 
clean, and scr-r-r-rub him, 

Both body and mind, 

With every conceivable kind 

Of soap, : 

Giving him no rope, 

But, to save him from tears, sobs, 
groans, sighs, and blushes, 

I should employ for my soap the 
hereihatter mentioned brushes : 

The scrubbing-brush for cleaning 
muddy floors and grimy stairs, 

The ordinary scrubbing-brush com- 
posed of wood and hairs, 

I'd scrub the brat with that: 


The scrubbing-brush of learning which 


ing and gifts of mind, associated with 
weakness of moral character, make him 
one of the saddest figures in our history. 

For Bacon was far more than a clever 
lawyer. His Essays rank among the 
masterpieces of English prose. His 


son, : 
And laughed till he creaked like a flunkey. 
“ And wouldn’t you like just to know how 
it’s done ? 
You talkative, ginger-haired monkey |” 


“© Papa, dear Papa,” begged the son, 


ith a sob ; : / body showing up in brilliant relief | sketch of The Advancement of Learning, 
Which was heard by the people in The last line seemed to suggest £6. me against its bright chestnut coat. Unlike | and his unfinished books, in which he 
Swanage ; the true reason of the Caterpillar’s un-|the majority of deer, which have al aimed at surveying all human know- 


mistakable aversion to boys. 

“IT suppose,” said I, “that you 
would look more kindly on the species 
if they took no notice of you 1” 

Jlaughed at my wit, but alone. The 
world did not laugh with me, 


spotted coat only when young, this one 
retains the marks throughout its life. 
The sambur is a far less graceful 
creature, with a dark-brown coat. But 
it is exceptionaHy interesting, for the 
stags, instead of shedding their horns 
annually, as most deer do, frequently 


ledge, mark him as a true philosopher, 
and one of the founders of modem 
science, who taught men how to think 
afresh unhampered by_ the worn-out 
fashions of the past. But he failed to 
be a great man, though he was a fine 
thinker. He had not enough character 


‘tam hungry and cold, and I can’t get a 


jo 
Pray ‘tell me the tale of your nonage.” 
‘My son,” said Ole Bill, “1 won’t grant 
, your request 
Till you’ve turned a new leaf in your 
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New Zealand. where it is turiving well. | greatest, wisest, and meanest of men. 


And a sad lot of dirt on your collar.” it from ster: to stern, and it groaned. 
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CALMS & STORMS OF WINTER-THE WEATHER WHIRLIGIG ON THE WORLD MAP 


aNnuARY is the month of winds and 
J storms, and winds, though not now ne- 
cessary for navigation, are still of import- 
ance, for they make weather, and on the 
weather depends a country’s prosperity. 

Winds are caused by variations in the 
pressure of the atmosphere due to differ- 
ences in temperature and moisture, and 
to understand them we should study 
a kettle of water on the fire. As 
the water nearest to the bottom gets 
warm, it also gets lighter, and rises, 
whereupon the colder water rushes in 
to take its place. 


How the Winds are Caused 

So it is with the winds. The air 
absorbs about seven-tenths of the 
heat the sun sends, and as the air 
nearest the earth is warmest, it rises, 
and cooler air from another part, where 
the earth has given up less heat, rushes 
in, and so a wind is caused. 

In a general way we notice only the 
current of air that travels horizontally 
just above the earth’s surface, but some- 
times we may look up and see the clouds 
travelling in the opposite direction, and 
notice the return current of warmer air. 
At the place where the warm air rises 
there is no horizontal movement, and 
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we say the region is one of calms, or, 
as Sailors call it, doldrums, a word mean- 
ing stupid. Though there are no perma- 
nent winds in these calm belts there are 
light winds from time to time. 


Currents of Air and Water 

There are two kinds of winds—those 
fairly regular in direction and force, and 
those changing with the seasons. 

Of the first group, the trade winds are 
the best known, and they received their 
name because of their importance to 
traffic in the days of sailing ships. They 
blow from the colder regions of the 
north and south towards the equator ; 
but as the earth is whirling round they 
get left behind, to some extent, or are 
deflected, just as, when we try to walk 
down a railway carriage when it is gding 
round a curve, we are thrown to the side. 

Instead of blowing due north and south, 
therefore, the trade winds blow from 
the north-east and from the south-east. 
[Though ocean currents are named from 
the direction towards which they are 
travelling, winds are named from the 
direction fram which they blow.] 

Over the sea the trade winds blow 
with great regularity of direction and 
force, but when they get to land they 
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are deflected and slowed down in various 
ways by the irregularities of the surface. 
We are able to make wind maps because 
for many years millions of observations 
have been made in all parts of the world. 

To the north of the trade winds in 
the northern hemisphere, and to the 
south in the southern hemisphere, there 
are westerly winds, which are fairly 
regular. In the south, the westerlies 
are called the brave west winds, in the 
manner of the old sailors who used the 
word brave as meaning strong. 


Pathos of the Winds 

Between the westerlies and the trade 
winds in both hemispheres is a calm 
belt, called in the north the Horse Lati- 
tudes, because in old times, when ships 
were long becalmed, they often had to 
throw their horses overboard for want of 
food. What a pathos there is in these 
names ! The westerly winds are stronger 
in winter than in summer because the 
differences of temperature between the 
equator and the poles are greater then. 
In addition to the constant winds 
there are, in the Indian Ocean and China 
Seas, variable winds known as monsoons, 
a word meaning season. The enormous 
elevated land mass of Asia here inter- 
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posing causes differences in the summer 
and winter temperatures that make the 
winds change their direction. 

Just now, as North Australia is hot, 
the air rises, and cooler air is drawn in 
from cold Central Asia. In July the 
process will be reversed. 


Why the Deserts are in Belts 

The fearful cyclones of America and 
the Indian Ocean are caused by a small 
region developing a low-pressure atmo- 
sphere. At once air rushes in from all 
round, and as the earth’s rotation de- 
flects this all in one direction, a 
whirlpool is set up with disastrous 
consequences. The cyclones men- 
tioned in weather reports are quite 
different, being slow whirling move- 
ments of westerly winds over large areas. 

Knowing the direction of the winds, 
we can understand why the world’s 
deserts are in two definite belts, as 
shown on our World Map. In the 
northern hemisphere the deserts of Asia, 
Africa, and America are caused by the 
dry northerly winds blowing across 
them and taking up any moisture they 
have; and in the south the deserts of 
Australia, South Africa, Chile, and Peru, 
are caused by the southerly winds 
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PICTURE-NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD SHOWING HOW THE WINDS BLOW AND MAKE TWO GREAT DESERT BELTS ACROSS THE WORLD 


ESKIMO’S WHITE HOUSE | THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM |TIME-TABLE OF THE SEA 


Good-bye to the Igloo ? 


The housing problem has reached 
the Eskimos on the island sealing 
stations of the Behring Sea. 

The United States Government is 
Said to contemplate building concrete 
huts to take the place of the igloos, 
the snow houses in which Eskimos have 
lived from time immemorial, of which 
we gave pictures last weck. 

The snow house is liable to many 
inconveniences. It melts into dampness 
if it does not melt away, and it is liable 
to be blown over by icy hurricanes. 
Concrete houses would be much better, 
if Only the Eskimos think them better. 


A Central Station Unworkable 


We gave a weck or two ago an 
outline of the scheme by Mr. A. W. 
Gattie for centralising the railway 
goods traffic of London, so that there 
should be one clearing house instead of 
74 goods stations. 

A committee of inquiry has now 
considered the scheme and rejected it, 
because, though it is ingenious, it 
would be too costly, would displace a 
large population, would prove unwork- 
able, and would not make unnecessary 
the existing goods stations. 

The cost would probably run into 
several hundred millions of pounds. 


Predicting the Tides 


A new instrument has been invented 
by a Glasgow firm of engineers by which 
port authorities can predict tides, and 
know when big ships can entera harbour. 

Tides, the height to which the, sea 
rises, vary very much, and some method 
of being able to know their precise 
movements has long been needed. The 
new instrument measures the time and 
extent of the tides, and draws a curve 
on a revolving drum, showing these 
details on a chart. The macHine makes 
it possible, with the help of tide measure- 
ments taken during previous years, to 
predict the level of water for any day 


‘THE GOLDEN ROCKS 
Sixty Mile Reef in Australia 


Whenever there is a rumour that 
more gold has been found in the earth’s 
crust there is a rush of people towards 
the place with the hope of becoming rich. 

It would not be surprising if there 
were now a fresh rush to Western 
Australia, for it is said that a gold- 
bearing reef of rocks, sixty miles long, 
has been discovered there. 

It is a waterless, unattractive land 
where the gold is supposed to be, but 
that will not prevent the gold-seckers 
from braving the hardships of the 
search ; and much money will be lost 
in the attempt to get more, 
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Save the World 


Mr. Wilson’s strength is broken, and he 
cannot resume his place in America’s life. 
HEN we look back on the 
history of the world a few 
great figures stand out. The 
countless multitude goes by “and 
their names are forgotten ; but a 
few shine like the stars. 

On the roll of these immortals 
a great name has been written in 
our time. For a thousand years 
men will tell the tale of the last 
thousand days in Europe, and 
the shining figure through them 
all will be Woodrow Wilson. 

He was the head of the 
greatest, proudest, richest nation 
in the world, and the hour came 
for him to decide whether the 
peace of Amcrica should be 
broken on that tragic wheel of 
fate that was breaking Europe. 
When there was no other way to 
save mankind he threw America 
_in the scale and turned the tide 
of victory for the children of 
liberty who were weary of the war. 

His vision splendid, his clear 
trumpet calls to the sense of 
duty in the heart of man, his 
dauntless stand for what is 
eternally right and not for what 
is at present convenient, gave 
hope to just men everywhere. 
The spirit of Lincoln and 
Cromwell was in him, and he 
talked in Paris, it was said, as if 
he had come straight from Galilee. 

He who was guiltless of the war 
tried to make it all worth while. 
He tried to save for you and me, 
and for all who are to come, some 
priceless jewel from this wreckage 
of the world. When Militarism 
was gasping to begin again, he 
sowed the seed of the League of 
Nations, the only hope that this 
world has, the hope that will 
blossom in fulfilment and become 
the pride of all mankind when 
Militarism lies where the Kaiser is. 

And then Mr. Wilson went 
home, to find the powers of evil 
entrenched in his own land, and 
once again in the story of the 
world the prophet was stoned in 
his own country. The fears and 
jealousies of some men, the ignor- 
ance and doubt of others, seta 
great barrier in Mr. Wilson’s path, 
and his last fight among his own 
people has overcome his strength. 

He lives on, but his great days 
are over. The great days of a 
conqueror they were, and what- 
ever record of them leaps to 
light he never shall be shamed. 
We whose strength is left will re- 
member him as long as we have 
breath, and will set up, as the 
noblest monument upon theearth, 
that power for which he gave the 
strength of his body and mind, 
the League of Nations. 

One sows and others reap, but 
he who sows good seed shall reap 
his harvest at the hands of God. 

A. M. 


The Man Who Tried to” ; 


——- 


Fleet, the cradle of the 
Ah! 

hope it will be a long time 

before the Prince of Wales 

is King, but we hope that tale is true 

of what he will do when he is. 

When he was a tiny boy, the story 
says, he was thinking deeply one day, 
as a young boy will, and he suddenly 
said: ‘When I become King, the 
first thing I shall do will be to stop sin.” 

He will find it hard, but when God 
wants a hard thing done, says Milton, 
he tells it to his Englishman, and our 
Prince is truly an Englishman. 


WE 


The Poet at the Hunt 

Ms FisHer, our splendid Minister 

of Education, believes in saving 
minutes. He has just been telling a 
story of a country squire out hunting 
who would pull out his little copy 
of Dante when the hounds slowed 
down, Icarn a few lines by heart, and 
take up the pursuit again. 

We would rather he had stayed at 
home with Dante, but if a man ‘must 
hunt he is all the better for taking 
Dante with him. 

’ @ 
The C.N. Goes to Church 
M+>* of our readers send us note 
of preachers who take the 
Children’s Newspaper into the pulpit. 

We are always glad to go to church. 
We would warn our wise preachers, 
however, not to announce that they 
are going to preach from the Children’s 
Newspapcr, or they may have to do 
what a popular preacher in Philadel- 
phia is doing every Sunday just now, 
putting up this notice outside his church 
to keep the people away, “ Please come 
to church only once on Sunday.” 

Personally, however, we like over- 
crowded churches better than over- 
crowded slums. 

@ < 
Man Cannot Live by Bread Alone 
MONG all the pitiful news that 
comes from Austria stand out 
those ancient, solemn words, “ Man 
cannot live by bread alone.” 

For what is the most remarkable 
fact about Austria at this moment ? 
It is that the one wealth she has to save 
her from perishing is her works of art. 
By selling two pictures only she could 
buy bread until the next harvest comes. 

That is a wondrous thing. We do 
well to love beautiful things, to put 
up great statues in our streets, to set 
up noble buildings, to fill our galleries 
with lovely pictures, for of such things 
are the realms of gold. 

The most splendid city in Europe 
was Vienna, with treasure piled on 
treasure, with a pride in her art that 
few cities could rival; and in this 
dark hour when all else fails her— 
when princes and principalities and 
powers and pleasures are gone—the 
beautiful things her artists made are 
the only things she can sell for bread. 

Our poet Keats was right. 4 thing 
of beauty ts a joy for ever. 
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THE EpDIToR’S TABLE 


@  @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


journalism of the world 


John Joyce of Datchet * 
“THERE was the stuff that England 
is made of in an Englishman 

who died the other day. ° 

He was driving a loaded cart for his 
master when he fell off the shafts 
into the roadway, where he lay dying 
when assistance came. He could only 
speak a word or two as they carried 
him off to die, and what he said was: 
“ Look after the stuff on the cart.” 

Now he is with Jack Cornwell 
wherever heroes go, and we gladly 
send his name into every school in 
the United Kingdom. He was John 
Joyce, of Datchet in Berkshire. 


® 
Tip-Cat 
A NEws heading announces “ German 
dyes for Britain.’’ This is an at- 
tempt to hoist the German colours again. 


® ® © 
Who toils not, neither does he spin ? 
The man at the top. 


® © © 

Sir Albert Stanley describes London 
as ‘‘ the greatest city on wheels.” So 
something should be on the turn. 


® ® ® 
For uncle’s wife: The ante-room. 


® ® © 

When Parliament meets, a new Milk 
Bill is to be introduced. This will worry 
people who can’t 
afford even to pay 
the old one. 

@ @ 
They are com- 


plaining that many - 
museums are Still oc- 
cupied by War Office 
officials. But what 
are museums for ? 


@ ® 
Mr. Lloyd George 
tells us ‘‘ there is 
no Russia.” Then 
why so much ado 
about nothing ? 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO EKOW 
Where the Old Year 

has gone to 


e CO) 
A put-up job: 
The housing scheme. 


® @ 

One ton of coal in 

the shed is worth nine in the mines. 
- ® @ ® 

We are told we must set Central 
Europe on its feet. It has no heads left 
to stand on. 

& 


We Should Like to Know 
wie the non-stop trains. on the 
" Underground stop at all stations. 


seal toe Ever 
“HANKS be to that good friend of 
~ ours who says that not merely 
children, but mothers and old men, are 
richer and wiser for the Children’s 
Newspaper, and who hopes we may 
live through many New Years, but 
may never grow up. “I wish you 
perennial childhood,” he says ; and so 
do we. When we grow old we shall die. 


®@ 
A Prayer for the Honest Life 
I pray not that 
Men tremble at 
My power of place 
And lordty sway ; 
I only pray for simple grace 
To look my neighbour in the face 
Full honestly from day to day. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
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_. .. Londonettes 
By a Country Girl | 
6 Ris shop window was filled with 


tortoiseshell and gold fittings for 
the dressing-case. 


Electric light blazed on the display 


of luxury like #vulgar halo. One or 


two fur-clad women stared at it almost 


with awe. Presently came two workmen, 


“Well,” said one, after a prolonged 


scrutiny, ‘I don’t know what to give 
my old woman for her birthday, but 
I don’t see anything I fancy here.” 


8 
W= were packed like sardines in the 
Underground lift, and whena lady 


said “ John!” to a decrepit old gentle- 
man, the boy in front started andtumed. 


He blushed, but the old gentleman 


laughed at his confusion, arid the boy 
grinned, As we descended he kept 
stealing a glance, smiling, and looking 
away, while the old gentleman beamed. 


The boy who shared his name was 


small, pale, ragged, ugly, and jolly all 
at once. 


He looked as if he would be 
the hero of his brothers and sisters, 
and his mother’s right hand. On his 
shoulder he carried a huge bale, and 
I felt he was proud of it, proud of being 
a wage-earner and a man of the world. 

The old gentleman put his hand in his 
pocket, and I became excited. Would 
it be sixpence? I could imagine the 
sweets the boy would take home, or the 
sickness he would get from cigarettes; or 
the tremendous moments he would have 
at the pictures, when suddenly—you re- 
member the fable of the dairymaid who 
counted her chickens when they were 
still breakable eggs . . =: ? 

The lift stopped with a sudden bump, 
the boy staggered, and the bale pitched 
on to the old genileman’stoes . . . 


i) 

1B one of the narrowest side turnings 

out of Piccadilly I saw a shabby 
little boy, about six, who was running 
along singing to himself, and quite lost 
in his play. You could see he was an 
Arab chief or a Red Indian as he 
splashed through the puddles. 

I stood watching, and he was: some 
way from me when'I saw a telegraph 
messenger-girl approaching him, and, 
almost at the same time, a taxi-cab 
swung round the corner behind him. 

The girl messenger sprang forward, 
seized the child, and held him back 
against the wall. As soon as the car 
was gone he wriggled from her grasp, 
and resumed his game. ; 

The girl walked on, replying to my 
glance with a smile, and saying: 
“Thinks he’s the Lord Mayor, he does! 
Wants the whole road to himself!” 


wn London you are always catching 
snatches of drama as you walk 
through the streets, odds-and-ends that 
make you want to hear the whole play, 
and know the history of the actors. 

Late at night I saw two men “ having 
a row,’ and several men listening to 
them; for in London people gather to a 
“row” as in the country fowls gather 
to the rattle of the corn-bin lid. ~ 

As I passed I saw that one of the two 
men, who did not look like a gentleman, 
was very prosperously dressed. The 
other, who was standing in the gutter, 
had a back so bent as toappear deformed, 
and he was shrunken and old and shabby. 
Under his arm he carried a violin. 

On his head he wore a skull cap. | 
heard him say, looking very earnestly 
up at the other, ‘* Well, I know I'm 
poor; but I'd rather be afflicted with 
poverty than with ignorance\” 
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. the Seine is peaceful and contained 


January 17, 1920 


PARIS BESIEGED — 
BY A RIVER 
SEINE OUT OF BOUNDS 


The Friendly Waters that 
Become a Raging Flood 


ENEMY OF A CITY’S LIFE 


The old saying that a good servant 
may make a bad master is once more 
proved by the conduct of the Seine 
in and about Paris, 

The French capital owes its rise 
and splendour to the river, half Paris 
Standing on one bank and half on 
the other. All goes well so long as 


within bounds, and that is true of the 
river for age after age—with terrible 
exceptions. The winter of 1910 was onc | 
exception ; the present winter is another 

The long-continued rains of December 
burst the springs and overflooded the 
Streams which combine to make the 
mighty river. The waters which swirl 
through Paris have travelled and accu- | 
mulated over a distance of 370 miles, | 
and have a further journey of 110 
miles before they rush into the Channel. | 


Bridges as Barriers 

Every spring the watercourses that 
send their store to the Scine are terribly 
increased in volume, and the great river 
becomes unmanageable, a menace to 
life and property, an angry torrent 
demanding freedom to expand and 
overflow in all directions. 

And that is just what must be | 
cenied a river flowing through a great 
city. A margin of safety is left to 
accommodate rapid rises during flood- 
time. Embankments ,are built to 
contain the current, and‘ these succee:! 
year after year in achieving thei 
purpose—but not in years like 1920, 

A great river, if it cannot spread | 
outwards and overflow its banks, must | 
rise high and higher, and the result i 
that traffic cannot pass under the 
bridges; the river in flood becomes | 
as impassable as a roadway whicl) 
has becn torn up. The Seine is spanned 
by 2& such bridges in Paris, and under 
these pass vessels bringing the Frencli | 


‘their coal, food, and other stores. 


Servant Becomes a Tyrant 

During the early days of this year 
the Seine has been tapidly rising, 
and the flooded river has passed from 
the réle of disciplined servant to that 
of an unruly tyrant. It besieged the city 
like an army. It burst the sewers, 
sapped the toundations of roads and 
buildings, flooded the electric power 
and gas works, and behaved in_ its 
turbulent, insensate way like an or- 
ganised human enemy. 

In two days the Seine rose over threc 
feet. Cellars re flooded, and some 
families abandoned their houses, whilc 
others retired to the upper floors, In 
one of the suburbs of Paris the water 
was rising so high as this paper went to 
press that half the town was menaced ; 
m another suburb families were rescued 
‘rom their submerged hones and housed 
in the schools, 


The Neglected Warning 

The danger recurs from time to time, 
but nothing has been done to check 
the recurrence of this grave peril. 

Each flood ,brings in its train great 
schemes for the city’s defence, but | 
the warning of 1910 produced no 
effectual result, and the war drained 
French resources dry. The mone 
that France had to spend in a month 
on war might make the Seine safe 
for a century; but, alas! the money is 
gone, and the Seine is there, untamed, 
flaunting and frightful, rising at times 
an inch an hour, and threatening the 
capital with deadly perils, 
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_ BLIND MAN’S FEAT 
Beating a Man who Could See 


It is well known that men who have 
lost ‘the use of one natural power often 
develop special keenness in another, and 
everybody knows that, blind men have 


generally a very keen sense of hearing. 


There is a blind man in Cambridge 
who can tell whether he is passing a 
house or a shop, or a hoarding or a space, 
as he walks along the street, and who, 
on a dark night not long ago, astonished 
his friends, who could not see it, by telling 
them that a door was open on the other 
side of the road. The door was open. 

Now an odd story is told by a member 
of parliament in Canada, Mr. Harris 
Turner, who guarantees the truth of it. 
He says that a blind man named Ross 
was out shooting wild with a 
friend. The friend could not see the 
bird, and the blind man took the eun, 
aimed from sound, and brought it down, 


geese 


COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO 


and start a farm there. 


A LABOUR PEACE 


Good News for Engineering 
A chapter of trouble that has struck 


at the heart of one of our greatest in- 
dustries has been happily closed. It was 
the strike of the moulders. 

Fifty thousand moulders had been 
idle for months, and had stopped the 
work of 100,000 men in engineering, 
and held up important work all over the 
country. If a man went into an iron- 
monger’s shop there was something that 
could not be supplied because the mould- 
ers were on Strike, Ifa part of a motor 
car broke, a new part could not be got 
because of the strike.. We see and hear 
very little of the moulder, but his work is 
very important and is at the foundation 
of nearly all machinery, 

The fact that the 
happily settled is very good news, coming 


Strike has 


as a welcome New Year's gift to British 
industry. 
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It is said that the Kaiser has appealed to the President of Peru for permission to go out 
So he may really rule the roost at last 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Ten foxes were seen together in one 
field in Devonshire not long ago. 

In Russia, during 1918, over a mil- 
lion and a half people died of typhus. 
Furs from Japan 

Japan has just imported some live 
foxes from Alaska, in order to found a 
fur industry. 

London Bursting its Sides 

So great is the demand for office room 
in London that a firm is paying £220 
a year rent for a wooden hut standing in 


a building site. 
Cow that Stole a Purse 
A purse contaming coins and stamps, 


lost by a girl at a school treat Jast 

summer, has just been found by a 
butcher in a cow’s stomach. 
London by the Sea 

An advertiser in a London paper 


asked for a cottage near the sea, 
“ within twenty miles of London.” 
The mouth of the Thames is 35 miles 
away from London. 


\ Ramsgate boy has not missed an 
attendance at school for eight years. 

A statue made of Cornish tin is to be 
erected at Bodmin as a war memorial, 
trish Emigration Stopping | 

In 1913 there were 30,907 emigrants 
irom Ireland to other countries, but in 
1918 the number had dropped to 980, 

A Hawk Over St. Paul’s 

A sparrowhawk was scen hovering 
over Bow Church in London recently, 
and afterwards flew up Cheapside to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Millions for the Workers , 

Mr. Ford, the motor-car manufacturer, 
has just stated that he will distribute 
two million pounds a year in bonuses 
to his workers in America. 

New Lighthouse for London 

An aeriai_ lighthouse has just been 
erected at Hounslow Air Station, with 
a light of 70,000 candle-power. Some 
lighthouses on the South Coast have 
lights of 30 million candle-power, 
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| WHY WE SING IN" 


THE BATHROOM 
ODDTHINGSABOUT SOUND 


How the Music Crept from the 
Cellar to the Lecture Hall 


UP THE ROD INTO THE HAT 


If Thomas Carlyle could have lived to 
hear Professor W. H. Bragg, a great 
physicist, lecture at the Royal Institu- 
| tion to crowds of youngsters during the 

New Year holidays, he would have gone 
away a wiser, if not a gladder, man. 
Carlyle hated noise. He built himself a 
‘“ sound-proof ”’ room at the top of his 
| house, which was a great success in all 
but one detail: it was not sound-proof ! 

Sound is hard to deaden, anywhere, 
| anyhow. It is loud in what we call the 
silence of the forest: it was loud and 
| treacherous when our men at the front 
most needed quiet for their movements. 


Tyndall’s Old Instruments 


One of the strangest things about 
| Sound is the way in which it can be made 
| to reveal itself far from the piace of 

origin. Two floors beneath the pro- 
| fessor’s lecture-table lies the cellar of 
| the Institution, and in the cellar a 
| musical-box was playing. Not a note 
| could be heard in the hall until Mr. 
| Gragg thrust a long rod through the 
| floor down into the cellar, And even 
| then nothing happened. But as soon as 
| he placed a hat, a tea-tray, a violin, on 
| the top of the rod—as a sounding board 

the notes of the musical-box rang out 
in the hall. 

For this lecture Mr. Bragg had been 
through the Royal Institution cup- 
boards, and brought out old instruments 
inade for Professor Tyndall, when that 
| great man lectured in the same hall. 
| _ As music was played in the cellar the 
vibrations travelled along the rods and 
caused harps to give forth melody in 
response. Music without hands it seemed 
| to those who heard, 


The Jumping Flame 
Professor Bragg might make a fortune 
' from his phantom music were he to play 
| it in some temple of the credulous East. 
| And how he would puzzle the unin- 
| structed with his time-honoured trick 
| ot making a bell in a glass sound loudly 
| when rung, and then become silent on 

the withdrawal of air from the glass} 
Soynd is carried: by air-waves, and 
| there can be no sound in a vacuum. 
| Give it air, and sound can do amazing 
things, as when the professor made it 
'travel from a vibrating tyning-fork 
| through a box, a bottle-stopper of 
rubber, and a mixture of vaseline. 
| The ear is a marvellous living instra- 
| ment for collecting and interpreting air- 
waves carrying sow'' but Professor 
| Bragg showed that a gas flame is 
extremely sensitive, jumping and duck- 
ing in response to various noises ; 


' | leaping up at the high notes rormed by 


the pronunciation of a word containing 
the letter S, and soaring valiantly in 
| response to the blast of a high whistle. 


Singing in the Bathroom 
One of the most interesting points 
| Professor Bragg dealt with was the 
homely question of singing in the bath- 
}room. Who does not love to sit at his 
morning bath? The seston ed declares 
| that there is a scientific explanation of 
| this habit, which arises largely from the 
/fact that in a bathroom, generally bare 
| of furniture and draperies, soun is easily 
'reflected, and there is a great deal of 
|resonance. -That, he says, is why so 
many people want to sing in the bath- 
room, though they are not so inspired 
| when they get back to their bedrom. 

Talking of sound in a i building, 
the professor explained that a good way 
to test the acoustics of a hall ts to clap 
your hands and count how many seconds 
the sound lasts. Sometimes it may be 
| five or six seconds, and, if so, the hall is 
no use for public speaking. In a good 
hall for speaking, the sound of the 
clapping should not last more than 
three seconds. Wires stretched across a 
hall make no difference, 
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WOMEN WIN THEIR 
PLACES 


Conquering All Obstacles 


ON THE WAY TO BEING 
JUDGES 


Every month, in some fresh way, 
women are winning a right to be re- 
garded as equals of men in brain power. 

First, they showed in the war that 
they were as true as men in the love of 
their country and in their self-sacrificing 
helpfulness. When they were placed 
where the call to die reached them, they 
died as bravely as men. 

Then they were given the deep 
responsibility of voting for their 
country’s welfare. 

Now one of them has taken her seat 
in Parliament. And, as it would be 
absurd for them to make laws which 
they could not help to carry out, six of 
them have been chosen as magistrates. 

But if they can make laws as members 
of Parliament, and decide cases as 
magistrates, surely they ought to be 
able also to argue the rights and wrongs 
of cases as lawyers. 

So the last step forward that they 
have made is to be admitted into training 
as lawyers—as barristers who argue, and 
solicitors who give advice and prepare 
cases—and one of the last of the pre- 
tences that women are the “ weaker 
sex '’ has been dispelled. 

They are now starting on the way to 
be judges—the most grave of all duties. 


His Son was Killed in the War 
A Story in Seven Words 


In the paper the other day there was 
recorded the death of a well-known 
clergyman, the notice concluding with 
these words: ‘‘ He leaves three daughters ; 
his son was killed in the War.” 

How quickly those last seven words 
were written; how quickly they were 
set up by the compositor ; how quickly 
printed and borne away to all parts of 
the Kingdom ; how quickly read ! 

His son, his only son, was killed in 
the War. 

Was there ever so quick an abbrevia- 
tion of tragedy? . 

You can imagine the little rectory 
household twenty years ago: the good 
clergyman, his devoted wife, three pretty 
girls, and one gallant, sturdy boy, the 
pride of them all, the joy of the home, 
the hope of their future. 

How much would depend on him when 
the father was taken ! 

Not only would the family name be in 
his keeping, but he would have to take 
care of his sisters and his mother. 

You can see how the whole family 
would toil to form his character and to 
give him an enthusiasm for work of the 
right kind. They would save money for 
his education. They would praise him 
like anything when he brought home a 
prize. They would spur him on to win 
a scholarship for Oxford or Cambridge. 

And then came the War. 

The boy had reached manhood. He 
had fulfilled all the dreams of his father 
and mother, all the hopes of his three 
sisters. He was a good Englishman. 
But this War—this horrible, wicked War! 

He goes. Months of agony ; months 
of prayer ; and then... the telegram 
is brought to the rectory. 

And the old father bows his head and 
pines away and goes out into the dark- 
ness to seek for his son. 


You: boys who read these words are 
that soldier’s younger brothers. Do 
what he would have done in the world 
if he had not been “ killed in the War.” 
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LIFE IN THE OLD 
LEAD MINES 


Opening Up Ancient Trades 


One of the oldest industries in England 
is the lead-mining of Derbyshire. 

Abandoned lead mines are to be 
found over a large part of North-west 
Derbyshire. They have been aban- 
doned because the low price of lead 
would not pay the cost of following the 
track of the lead through the hillsides. 

But lead ore, which could be bought 
for {14 a ton before the war, is now 
selling for £44 a ton, and at that price 
the old mines could be cleared of water 
and worked again at a profit. So the 
miners are about to re-open some of the 
old workings. 

The manner of working a lead mine 
is quite different from all other forms of 
mining. It is carried on by rules made 
centuries ago. The miners work on a 
share system, receiving a fixed proportion 
of the value of the lead they recover. 

A government official, called “‘ the 
barmaster,’’ secs fair-play. 


A CHILD’S ESCAPE 
“Knocking the Train Down” 


A correspondent sends us a story of a 
wonderful escape from death of a little 
girl about two years old, which hap- 
pened recently in Norfolk. 

A passenger train was approaching 
a level crossing with a gate-house beside 
it when the driver noticed a small child 
on the side of the line most distant from 
the house; and it struck him that the 
child might try to run back across the 
line to the house, and be killed. So he 
put on his brakes to stop, if possible, 
before reaching the house. 

It was not possible; and the little 
mite did try torun back. The train was 
pulled up, but the engine and half the 
carriages had passed over the child. 

The little, unconscious form was lifted 
tenderly from under the train and found 


to be but slightly hurt ;| and now the | 
little soul is as well as ever, and happily | 


has not been much frightened, for she has 
language enough to tell people, gravely, 
that she ‘‘ knocked the train down.” 


FLOWERS SHAKESPEARE 
LOVED 


A New Old Garden in Stratford 


Very wisely, the people who honour 
Shakespeare in his birthplace and death- 
place, Stratford-on-Avon, are making 
the garden of his house a beautiful 
place by planting in it the English 
flowers he loved and described. 

As a country-born lad, Shakespeare 
noticed everything beautiful around him. 
His plays give many little glimpses of 
the flowers he knew—daffodils, and 
violets dim, rosemary for remembrance, 
the wild thyme, and many more. ~ 

Is it not a good thought to bring them 


all together in the fine old garden close | 


by the church where he lies? 


THE GREAT HUMAN HEART 
Many People are Very Kind 


Great numbers of people have very 
kind hearts. In nothing has that been 
shown more clearly than in the splendid 
support given voluntarily to the noble 
Red Cross service during the war. 

The accounts have now been added up, 
and they show that the sums given to 
the "wounded through the Red Cross 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
Mea Besides this there were 
xovernment receipts, interest, and 
so on, which brought up the total to 
nearly £19,000,000. 

This was human kindness put into the 
form of cash, but even more splendid 
was the vast totab of personal work 
given gladly by women and men, year 
after year, without a murmur. 

Whocan say, after this overflow of gifts, 
that the human heart is not brimming 
with kindness for those who suffer ? 
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COMPANIONS OF 
THE SUN 


The Little Dog of the Sky 


TRAVELLING A MILLION 
MILES A DAY 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 
The dark moonless nights of next 
week will afford an opportunity of finding 
Procyon, the chief star of the constel- 
lation of the Little Dog, or Canis Minor. 
Sirius, the beautiful star of the Great 
Dog—Canis Major—and Betelgeuze, the 
bright red star of Orion, will enable 
us to pick out the brilliant Procyon from 
the number of other bright stars in the 
eastern sky. He is almost due east of 
Betelgeuze, and with Sirius he forms a 
great triangle of bright stars, as shown in 
our diagram. We must not, however, 
mistake the lustrous Jupiter for Procyon, 
for he is as far to the east of Procyon as 
Procyon is from Betelgeuze. 
Sirius and Procyon, which have many 
features in common, are almost com- 
anion suns to a third, which is our own 
Se They are much nearer to each 
other than to any other sun but ours. 


Distant Sun’s Fiery Planet 

To realise this let us add to the imagin- 
ary model we constructed last week, in 
which Sirius was a two-inch ball placed 
760 miles from us in the South of France, 
while our Sun was but a one-inch ball 
only 9 feet 2 inches away from the Earth. 

Now, Procyon would be represented 
by a ball about an inch and a half across 
in proportion, so, to place him in his 
proper position in relation to our Sun 
ball and Sirius ball, and supposing the 
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Where to Look for Procyon 


Sirius ball were placed somewhere near 
Marseilles, we should have to take our 
model Procyon ball on to about as far as 
Rome, when, at a little over 900 miles 
away, our 1} inch ball will represent the 
greatsun Procyon. So we calculate that 
for every inch our great Sun is away 
from us, Procyon is a hundred miles, 
We should have to go three times as 
far as Rome to placea model of the 
next nearest star in that side of the 


| heavens, and that would be Aldebaran. 


All the others would be far beyond. 

It will be remembered that Sirius has 
a fiery world revolving round him, and 
so has Procyon—a world about half the 
It is believed to re- 
volve round Procyon once in 40 years, 
and it is known to bea giant planet only 
visible in most powerful telescopes. 


Three Miles Nearer Every Second 
Though fiery, it has cooled down so 
much that its total light, including the 
light it reflects from Procyon, is only 
a twenty-thousandth part of the light 
our Sun emits, though Procyon himself 
is three times.as bright as our Sun; in 
fact, in point of age, he is about midwa 
between the bright and youthful Sirius 
and our somewhat advanced orb of day. 
Procyon is approaching us, as Sirius 
is, but so obliquely that he is only 
three miles nearer every second com- 
pared with the nine miles of Sirius. 
They are both travelling across the sky 
in a south-westerly direction, Procyon 
at 12 miles a second and Sirius at to; 
but, though Procyon travels over a 
million miles in a day, it will take him 
60,000 years to get where Kappa Orionis, 
at the south-east corner of Orion, appears 
to be now. GF. ML 


there. 
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THE GOLD TRAIN 
Shunting in Siberia 


One of the strangest things heard 


of through the Great War i j 
these : oie 
desperate need of gold, a train-load 

gold is being drawn backward as 
forward on the great Siberian Tailway. 


days, when the world is in 


It is the gold of the Russian Treasury 


and Admiral Koltchak is said to be 
trying to keep it safe. : 


The nations with large armies used 


to store much gold in preparation for 
war. Germany and Russia did so. 


When Russia began to fail in the 


war, the gold was sent away eastward 
for safety, and Koltchak, as commander 
a ue most eastward army, took charge 
of it. 
and farther eastward, and his army 
would perhaps be broken up if the 
Japanese did not help him. But all 
this gold, {65,000,000 it is thought, is 
being shunted hither and thither with 
his retreating army, while Russia owes 
Great Britain about ten times as much. 


Now he is being driven farther 


DOCTOR OF GREAT 
RENOWN 
Man of Fifteen Universities 


All doctors are grieving because of 


the death of one of the greatest men in 
their profession, Sir William Osler. 


He was. a man of whom all should 


know, for he was a teacher of doctors. 


Best of all, he was the kind of man 


who inspires others, giving them lofty 
ideas of the good they can do. 


He was born in Canada, where, after 


being educated in all the chief countries, 
he became a university professor of 
medicine. 
American University, and then came to 
Oxford. He wrote a great book on the 
principles of medicine which all wise 
doétors read. He was made a doctor 
by fifteen universities. 


Later, he passed on to an 


And he more than deserved all these 


honours, because, besides his learning, 
he wasS a noble-hearted man, whose 
influence over other men was very great. 


ARMY STEALS 26,000 DOGS 


France’s Little Bill for Germany 


A part of the bill which the Frencl’ 
are sending to the Germans for things 
stolen during the war is for 26,000 dogs. 
is noted for 
valuable dogs; and as the Germans 
advanced they Seized all they could. 
The valuable dogs of good pedigree 
were given to Superior German officers. 
The Crown Prince, Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria, and General von Kluck, all had 
some, so that no one can say the thefts 
were not known in high quarters. Dogs 
that could be trained for war service were 
distributed to the German army, and 
these fine dogs of France were turned 
against the land which bred them. 
Many of the French dog-owners know 
who had their dogs, and have a good 
idea of what they were worth, so the 
bill for them is being f@rwarded to the 
German nation, and by the terms of the 
Treaty of Peace it must be paid. 


North-eastern France 


SAVED FROM AN AVALANCHE 


The popular Swiss health resort of 
Davos, inhabited largely by invalids 
taking the open-air cure, has been swept, 
as we saw last week, by an avalanche, 
and the people are now discussing their 
marvellous escapes. , 


Here are two 


The door of a room 


instances, showing 
how strangely the rolling masses of 
snow just missed young and old. 

in one 
house was wrenched off its hinges 
and flung into a corner of the room in 
front of a child who was crouching 
The whole room was filled 
with the snow except the corner where 
the door sheltered the child. 

_ In another house, where a patient was 
in bed, the snow flung open the bedroom 
door, and passed through the room to the 
window, leaving the bed untouched. 
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LIFE BUSY IN THE 
PONDS 


A Clever Snail that Foils 
Its Foe 


OUR FRIEND THE CENTIPEDE 


By our Country Correspondent 


While waiting for the spring to break, 
we may still explore the life of pond and 
stream. Here there is no sleep or cessa- 
tion of activity, and a collection of fresh 
water molluscs for the home aquarium 
is always interesting and easy to make. 

A mollusc very common in some parts 
is the ram’s horn coil shell, a member of 
the Planorbis family, whose English 
name well describes its appearance. It 
is the largest of its kind, being about an 
inch in diameter, and the shell is a 
yellowish or reddish brown, though 
specimens have been found which are 
perfectly white. 


Hiding Behind a Screen 

Young specimens have a mossy film 
of outer skin over the shell, but the older 
ones are giossy. If the creature is irri- 
tated it often discharges a quantity of 
red fluid; and the idea is, no doubt, the 
same as when the cuttle-fish pours out 
its inky fluid in the sea to conceal its 


“position, and give it an opportunity of 


escaping. It is a kind of smoke screen. 

Another interesting specimen to look 
for is the common pond snail, which also 
is among the largest members of its 
family. It will be found in stagnant 
pools, and on sunny days, at this time 
of the year, may be seen floating with 
inverted shell at the surface of the water. 
A muscular movement of the foot can be 
discerned as the creature creeps along 
on the surface film of the water. 


Pond Snail’s Curious Habit 


The pond snail is, however, very slug- 
ish in its habits, and you will generally 
nd its shell encrusted with a deposit 

of vegetable and minera! matter. Like 
the coil shell, if annoyed it discharges a 
coloured fluid, in this case violet, to dis- 
concert its enemy. It is common in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, but 
has never been taken in Wales, 

A good many foolish people kiil centi- 
pedes whenever they come across them, 
which is pretty often if they turn over 
stones or pieces of wood that have been 
lying in dark and damp pleces. It is 
stupid to kill these creatures, for, though 
they may look fearsome, they are quite 
harinless to human beings, and doa great 
deal of good in the garden by living upon 
snails, slugs, and the grubs of insccts 
that spoil our plants. 


Centipede with Thirty Feet 

[ts name is misleading, for the centi- 
pede has not a hundred fect, but only 
fifteen pairs. When born it has only 
seven pairs, and acquires the other cight 
pairs later, While it is harmless to 
human beings, its venom may well make 
creatures nearer its own size alarmed, 
for if you have ever scen it bite a fly you 
will notice that death is instantaneous. 

Down by the seashore there is always 
something interesting to be picked up, 
even in January. After storms the 
beach is strewn with specimens, among 
which the five-tingered starfish is very 
common, The upper surface is covered 
with more or less spiny plates and bosses 
arranged in a pattern, but the underside 
is soft and has numerous sucker feet. b 
which the starfish is able to propel itself. 

Flowers are beginning to speak of 
spring, for furze and me7creon are in 
blossom, and the pale perfoliate honey- 
suckle is putting out its leaves. C.R. 


A COMB THAT CUTS HAIR 

The safety razor so far has had no 
interest for children, but a new comb, 
fitted with a pair of safety blades some- 
what similar, has been invented by Mr. 
C. L. Neil, with which parents can, it 
is said, cut their children’s hair—or 
theit own, indeed! The cutting blades 
are adjusted, and the hair combed, when 
it becomes automatically cut! 


The Children’s Newspaper 


HAROLD BEGBIE’S SONG FOR BOYS 


The Gladdest Land Beneath the Sun 


"THE gladdest land beneath the sun is the land that gave us birth: 
England, flower of the flock that crowds the lap of her 
mother, Earth ! 
England, the land of smiling hills, gay cliffs, and laughing moors ; 
England, the land of the cheerful home and the playful out- 
of-doors. 
She’s good when the sun is on her ficlds and all’s sweet blue 
_beyond, 
fine we the skates of Winter ring their chimes from dyke 
0 pond, 
Dear when the bright green breath of Spring shines out from her 
April leaves, 
And grand when the Autumn waggon comes for the load of 
her golden sheaves. 


Raptant home of Freedom, splendid in the past, 
Glorious in the future if your sons hold fast, 
Happy, laughing England, valiant, gentle, true, 
me die tn bitter shame 1f I prove false to you. 


[v's fine to know our little land was ever the first to lead 
On Freedom’s road in every cause that has served the whole 
world’s need ; 

Fine that her name is known and loved for justice, mercy, truth, 

Wherever her flag has gone with her games in the strong right 
hand of youth ; 

It’s fine to think that the greatest man of all mankind but one 

Was born in the fields where Avon flows and England called 
him son: 

oe we fine to know that with all her love of the frolic glee 
of life 

She has kept to the path where Duty walks in the winds and 
rains of strife. 


GALLANT home of Feedom, noble in the past, 
Nobler in the-future if your sons hold fast, 

Sturdy, kindly England, valiant, gentle, true, 

Let me die in bitter shame if I prove false to you. 


[™. roud of the name with which I go through earth to the 
life to be, aati : 

A son of the Jand that first taught man his sacred right to be free, 

But prouder far that my Motherland is first of all lands in fame 

For justice wide as her mighty powcr and for love of a fair- 
played game ; 

And when I look at the English flag aloft on some old grey tower, 

I laugh with a joy like the flash of the sun thro’ a golden 
April shower. 

I ven and I cry and my body thrills: I am one of England’s 
sons 

Laughter and tears are a hymn, a prayer, and this is the way 
it runs: 


SAcRED land of England, holy in the past, 

Holier in the future if your sons hold fast, 
Love of you shall keep me steady, gentile, true, 
Let me die in bittcr shame if I prove false to you. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY | ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
The universe moves to order like a Tes ail 
clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise ys Of olla 5 
and moonset, high tide at jLondon = 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they Aas © : 
go, while nations rise and fall eS | | — 
Hereis Nature’s time-table next week, | Le charpen- Le gateau La carte-pos- 
given for London from January 18. tier tale 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Le charpentier scie un morceau de bois, 


Sunday Thursday Saturday | Marie aura du gateau pour sa féte. 
Sunrise = 80 am 7.55am 7.934. | J’ai regu trois cartes-postales ce matin. 
Pune - ra p-m. ey p.m. 4.34 p.m. Ee 
oonrise = §.43am. 8&2 am. 8.48 a.m. 5 
Moonset. «. 29 p.m 6.22p.m. 8.43 p.m. cae Eralt SOUROE s 
High Tide ..1223 pm. 3.2 pm 4.41 p.m. Dans un ravissant cottage du village 


de X. demeurait une brave femme, la 


we .. Mére Martin. Elle était trés Agée, trés 
Moon ; sourde et presque aveugle. 


Or, un beau matin, le village fut tiré 
de sa somnolence habituelle par un 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Tie up endive for blanching succes- 
sively, and protect from frost. Protect 
a portion of parsley from frost; make 
a new sowing in a sheltered situation. 

Jerusalem artichokes may be taken up 
and housed, and a new plantation made 
inas comer, 

If the weather is likely to be severe, 
take up broccoli that are nearly fit for 
use, and store in a cellar. 


vacarme épouvantable provenant in- 
dubitablement du cottage de la bonne 
femme. On se précipita, croyant 4 un 
assassinat. Mais c’était tout bonne- 
ment la Mere Martin qui, les deux pieds 
posés sur la queue du chat, frappait 4 
tour de bras sur sa marmite, la prenant 
pour un gros morceau de charbon qu’clle 
voulait briser, 


WIRELESS 
Can We Send the Waves 
to Mars ? 


WIRELESS POWER FOR 
MOTOR-CARS 


By Our Marconi House Correspondent 


The Government has now partially 
withdrawn the restrictions which pre- 
vented people from practising wireless 
as a hobby. British citizens may now 
obtain permission to put up aerials in 
their gardens, and receive wireless signals. 

It is a most fascinating hobby, quite 
within the power of the ordinary bright 
schoolboy. 

Dr. A. M. Low, lecturing on what 
he called the “ horrors of the motor- 
car,” demonstrated the control of a 
motor-car by wireless, and prophesied 
that one day we shall be carried by 
vehicles controlled by wireless worked 
from a central generating station. 


London’s Tangled Traffic 

The remote control of mechanism 
by wireless does not, even at the present 
time, offer much difficulty; but 
the control of a vehicle such as a taxi 
in and out of the traffic of a London 
street is a problem which has very 
little in common with the parlour 
tricks of which we hear from time to 
time, in which toys are caused to 
perform evolutions on a table. 

The question whether we can wircless 
to another planet comes up smiling 
as regularly as that of the existence 
of the sea-serpent, and most people 
seem to read into it far more than they 
should do; for they take it to mean, 
“Can we communicate with Mars?” 
That is a very different question. 


A Puzzle for the Future 

We may say that we shall never know 
whether an attempt to communicate 
with Mars has been successful until we 
receive an answer from Mars, and 
there is, of course, in any case, the 
vital query as to whether Mars is 
inhabited. And then, even supposing 
there are living beings there, and that 
they have highly developed brains, 
they may know nothing about our 
methods of wireless. 

The other way of interpreting the 
question may be put in these words: 
“Can we send wireless waves as far as 
Mars ?” Some time ago, out of curiosity, 
we worked out roughly the power of 
the machinery which would be required 
to do this, and came to the conclusion 
that the task of building such machines 
is not altogether impossible. Whether 
or not the waves would ever reach 
Mars, however, we cannot say. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR 
AEROPLANES 
Airmen Safer From Fire 


One of the greatest dangers in flying is 
the risk of fire, owing to the highly in- 
flammable nature of petrol, the fuel 
which is at present used for all ais- 
craft engines, while the terrific noise 
made by the engines is itself very 
nerve-racking. 

- Both these great disadvantages have 
been overcome, it is said, by the inven- 
tion of two Englishmen, Mr. William P. 
Durtnall and Commander G. T. Bowles, 
R.N., who have designed a new engine 
which they declare to be silent, and which 
will burn heavy, crude oil. . 

Not only is the risk of fire thus elimin- 
ated and flying made more pleasant, 
but this class of fuel is very much 
cheaper than the highly-refined petrol. 


THE FRUIT TREE BALLOON 

An important invention is being used 
with success by Californian  fruit- 
growers, whoseffruit trees are large and 
have to be fumigated. A balloon has 
suspended from it a large tent, which it 
drops over the tree. The fumigating 
gas is introduced into the tent, and the 
whole tree is easily dealt with. The 
balloon and a crew of four men makc it 
possible to fit thirty tents an hour over 
big Valencia orange trees. 
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CHAPTER 45 
The Wire 


o wit we creep along down it, 
and sec if we can_ get 
round the end?" suggested Tim. 

“It runs right into the lake,” 
Mr. Trench told him. ‘ And much 
as I should like to get inside the en- 
closure, I’d not trust myself in the 
water. There are beasts there that 
don’t belong in the natural history 
books.” 

Cyril shivered slightly. The idea 
of the deep, dark water and its un- 
known inhabitants daunted him. 

“ | suppose there’s not a tree left 
that hangs over the wire any- 
where ? ”’ he asked. 

‘“‘There’s nothing of the sort,” 
answered the explorer. ‘'I have 
made sure of that. Kent may find 
these Karaleks useful as police, but 
he is not taking any chances of 
their getting inside. He'd as soon 
trust a pack of wolves.” 

“Faith, I don’t blame him,” said 
Tim. “ Not from what I’ve scen of 
thim. But what'll we do at all? 
We can’t be sitting here all through 
the night.” 

‘Upon my word I don’t know 
what to suggest,” said Mr. Trench. 
“Unless, indeed, we try to burrow 
under the wire.” 

“ It seems the only thing to try,” 
answered Cyril. ‘‘ But we haven't 
so much as a spade, and [ don't 
quite know how we are going to do 
it without one.” 

“ There’s plenty of loose wood 
about,” said Mr. Trench. “ With 
my knife we might hew out a 
couple of rough shovels. After all, 
the soil is not very hard.” 

“°Tis that we'll do,’ said Tim 
with decision. ‘‘ And a pity it is 
that we didn't think of it before.” 

As he spoke he was groping 
about in the darkness. Sure 
enough, the ground was littered 
with branches and large splinters 
from the trees which Kent had 
felled. Much had been burnt, but 
there was plenty left. Very soon 
Tim had found a useful length, and 
their new friend was busy sharpen- 
ing the end with the blade of his big 
hunting knife. 

At the end of a quarter of an 
hour it was ready, and Tim took it 
and set to work. Cyril, meantime, 
had found a second piece, and this 
Mr. Trench tackled. 

Soon Cyril was busy alongside 
Tim, and the two made the soft 
earth fly. Yet it was slow work, 
for they dared not use a light, and 
they had to be desperately careful 
not to touch the wire. From the 
spark drawn from it by Mr. Trench’s 
knife blade it was quite evident that 
it carried a very heavy load, 
enough, probably, to kill, or at any 
rate stun, anyone who touched it. 

Besides that, the soil was full of 
roots, and the moment they got 
below the surface they struck a per- 
fect network of them. Mr. Trench 
had to use his knife to cut them 
one by one. 

An hour passed, and they were not 
two feet down, and the roots they 
encountered grew thicker and 
heavier the farther they went. 


Their hands were sore, and pers- 
piration poured down their faces. 
Into the bargain this low ground by 
the lake swarmed with mosquitoes 
of a particularly venomous brand. 
They bit cruelly. Their hands and 
faces were almost covered with the 
detestable insects, and Cyril knew 
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well cnough that the pain and dis- 
comfort they caused were the least 
of the danger, for the bite of these 
swamp mosquitoes brings malaria, 
and even worse things, in its train, 

It was Tim who stopped and 
wiped his streaming face. 

‘* Here's a root as thick as my leg 
and twice as harrd,”’ he said. ‘’Tis 
an “axe we'll be needing to get 
through it.’’ : 

“You're right, Tim,’’ agreed 
Cyril gravely.‘ This is beyond a 
knife to cut, and at the present 
rate it will be daylight before we can 
finish our tunnel under the wire. 
What are we to do, Mr. Trench?” 

Mr. Trench straightened his 
aching back. 

“Tm very much afraid you are 
right, Cyril. The job is beyond 
us without proper tools. We must 
try and find some place where the 
ground is free from roots, and, if not, 
our only chance is to take to the 
water.” 

In spite of the heat, Cyril shivered 
again. The idea of the lake, with 
its strange inhabitants, was terrify- 
ing. Cyril had plenty of pluck to 
face any danger that he could see, 
but to swim in that dark water with 
the risk of being plucked down by 
some denizen of the deptis was 
enough to terrify anyone. 

“Let’s try for a softer place 
first,” he said. ‘‘ If we only could 
have a light it would be so very 
much easier.” 

“ Quite so, but a light is out of the 
question,” returned the big man. 
“Let us move quietly along the 
wire to the right. I think that, 
nearer the lake, there may be more 
open ground.” 

He moved off slowly, and the 
boys, carrying their wooden shovels, 
followed. The ground was rough 
and covered with stumps, and 
there was always the danger of run- 
ning into the wire. They had to 
go very slowly. 

For a couple of minutes, perhaps, 
they crept forwards. Suddenly 
from the direction of the lake came 
a loud splashing sound, and then a 
deep snort. 

Mr. Trench stopped short. 

The snort was followed by a loud 
crashing and trampling. 

“ Steady!’’ said the explorer. 
‘It’s a hippo coming out of the 
lake. We'd best look out or he may 
trample right over us. They're 
clumsy brutes, hippos.” 


CHAPTER 46 
Unexpected Assistance 


Tsoen a hippopotamus is not 
a ferocious animal it is a 
very big one, and the old bulls are 
apt to be very queer-tempered. It 
was not altogether a pleasant 
situation in which the three found 
themselves, standing there in the 
darkness with this monster wad- 
dling across the open ground and 
coming apparently straight towards 
them. 

“We must find cover of some 
sort,’”’ whispered Mr. Trench in 
Cyril’s ear. ‘‘ Look out for a 
fallen tree.’ 

They backed away carefully, and 
presently Cyril stumbled against 
something in the darkness. 

“Here we are,” he said. 
a good big trunk. 
behind it.” 

They did so without delay. 

“ All I wish is ’twas twice as big,”’ 
muttered Tim. 


“Tt’s 
We can all get 


“Don't trouble yourself,’ said 
Mr. Trench. ‘‘ He'll hardly cross 
this, even if he bumps into it. In 
any case, he can see a great deal 
better than we can.” 

“What's he after ? ”’ asked Tim. 

‘The green corn they’ve got 
planted inside the enclosure. Your 
friend Kent has made every pre- 
paration for a long stay. He hasa 
regular garden inside the wire.” 

“It must take a good fence to keep 
out beasts like that,” said Cyril, 
as the trampling sounded nearer. 
“He must be a whacker. I say— 
suppose he tackles the fence?” 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth before a bright flash lit 
the gloom. 

“ He’s touched it!” said Cyril 
in a sharp whisper. 

No one heard what he said, for 
next instant came a bellow like 
nothing on earth, a trumpeting 
roar worse than that of an angry 
elephant. It was followed by a 
tremendous twanging. 

“ He’s into it!’ cried Tim. “ The 
baste is into it!” 

Into it he was, without a shadow 
of a doubt. The shock—and even 
for a beast the size of a hippo the 
shock must have been a heavy one 
—had turned his blundering good 
nature to sudden fury, and Master 
Hippo had flung the whole of his 
two or three tons of bone and flesh 
against the barbed wire fence. 

Fresh flashes darted forth, but 
only for a second. The next, the 
thick wires parted with a series of 
resounding twangs, and a deep 
crunching of uprooted posts. 

Tim raised his head. 

“Good luck to him! The baste 
has done the thrick. He’s finished 
our job for us. Sure, we've nothing 
to do but walk right through.” 

Mr. Trench’s heavy hand fell on 
Tim’s shoulder. 

“Down, you idiot! Don’t you 
realise that this will bring out every 
soul in the place?” : 

He was right. Almost instantly 
lights flashed out from the land 
side of the old palace by the lake. 
A blinding ray came sweeping across 
from a doorway or window, wheel- 
ing across the garden and the open 
ground behind, casting a white 
glare on the log behind which the 
boys and Mr. Trench were hidden, 
and coming to rest upon the 
cause of all the disturbance. 

Peeping over the rim of their 
refuge, Cyril was witness of the most 
amazing spectacle upon which his 
eyes had ever rested. The hippo, 
a monster as big as an average 
elephant, and probably weighing 
six to seven thousand pounds, had 
gone through the great six-strand, 
barbed-wire fence as if it had been 
so much packthread. But in doing 
so several strands of the wire had 
got wrapped around his huge body. 
Thick as his hide was, the barbs 
had evidently penetrated it, and 
the smart of them combined with 
the sharp electric shock, had 
driven him frantic. 

Now he was plunging back to- 
wards the lake, dragging half the 
fence behind him. With every 
plunge fresh posts went, breaking 
with cracks like pistol shots, while 
the coils of loose wire whipped up 
and down, and twisted afresh 
around the tortured body of the 
colossus. 

“Keep down!" warned Mr. 
Trench again. “ They'll be shooting 
in a minute.” 


CHAPTER 47 
Taking Chances 


AS he was right. From the 

front of the palace two rifles 
Opened at once, and a volley of 
bullets thudded against the mad 
monster. 

If Kent’s men had hoped to save 
their fence they were mistaken. 
The fresh wounds seemed only to 
drive the hippo more crazy than 
before. He fairly galloped  to- 
wards the lake, raking the posts and 
wire away as easily, and far more 
quickly, than a tank would abolish 
a Hun entanglement. ‘wice he 
came down on his head with a 
thud that shook the ground. 
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And still the light followed him, 
the rifles cracked, and the bullets 
thudded on their living target. 

Then he reached the edge of the 
lake, and with one devastating 
rush went over. There was a 
splash like the launching of a battle- 
ship, and spray glittered golden 
in the searchlight’s glare. Dead 
silence followed. The monstrous 
beast was gone, and with him the 
better part of a hundred yards of 
Kent's carefully prepared defence. 

Angry voices broke the stillness, 
and two men came running out 
to inspect the scene of the damage. 
The light was no longer on the log, 
and Cyril ventured to peep over. 

‘They were white men, but hard- 
faced, ruffianly-looking fellows, 
dressed in workman's blue overalls. 
One had a rifle, the other carried 
a heavy pistol. : 

“ Here’s a nice job!” snarled 
one. ‘ We'll have them blacks 
in here, a-cutting our throats, next 
thing we knows. Pretty taking 
the boss will be in!” 

“Tain’t our fault, anyway!” 
returned the other. ‘So he can’t 
say nothing to us about it.’’” 

“Can’t he?’ retorted number 
one, who was evidently very much 
upset. ‘‘ He'll say we’d ought to 
have shot the brute afore it started 
the job. See here, Jonas, we'll 
have to mend this up some way.” 

““ What—tonight ? ”’ 

“Yes, tonight!’’ snapped the 
other. ‘‘ There’s plenty o' wire 
inside. We'll run two strands across 
and connect ’em up with the 
dynamo. I ain’t a-going to have 
them niggers inside the place, not 
if I knows it. And there ain’t 
nothing to stop ’em once they get 
into the garden.” 

“All right,” said the man called 
Jonas, in a sulky tone. “ Tell 
Ben to keep the light on. I'll come 
alongand help you get out the wire.”” 

The pair turned, and’ went back 
towards the pillared doorway of 
the palace. 

Cyril was on his fect in a flash. 

“‘ Now’sourchance, Mr. Trench!” 
he whispered sharply. 

“To get in, you mean?” 

“Yes, they'll be some minutes 
getting that wire. We shall have 
plenty of time to slip through into 
the garden before they come out 
again.” 

“I believe you are right,’’ re- 
plied the big man quietly. ‘‘ Come 
along then. But if the searchlight 
shifts drop quickly.” 

Rising to his feet. he stepped over 
the log, and led the way. Cyril 
followed, and, close behind, Tim. 
Cyril’s heart was thumping, but 
with excitement, not fright. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What does K.B. mean? The 
initials K.B. after a man’s name 
mean that he is a Knight of 
the Order of the Bath. 


What is a Fabian? A Fabian 
is one who in a contest sceks to 
wear out his opponent by dila- 
tory tactics, just as Fabius 
Maximus, the Roman general, 
weakened and harassed Hanni- 
bal by marches and counter- 
marches without any fixed 
battles. The Fabian Society is 
an English Socialist organisation. 


What is the Pax Americana ? 
The Pax Americana is a term 
used for the peace which it is 
believed President Wilson would 
have arranged if he had had an 
absolutely free hand and had 
not had to consider the English, 
French, and other claims. 


What is the Board of Green 
Cloth? It is a committee, with 
the Lord Steward as chief, which 
controls the King’s household 
and passes all accounts. It 
formerly sat round a_ table 


{covered with green cloth. 


Five- Minute Story 


THE MUFF 


“Wwe a muff he is!” 
“ Always muggi 
at maths’!” : a 

“I believe he'd rather . read 
history than play footer!” 

“T hate a fetlow that isn’t a 
sport !|”’ 

These remarks were made bya 
group of boys coming out of 
school one summer afternoon 
and the object of their scorn 
was walking in front of them— 
a slight, pale boy, with a pile of 
school books under his arm, 

“Let's give him a ducking. 
It will soak some of the learning 
out of him!” 

It was little Miggs who spoke; 
and he was not one who wasted 
much time in learning. 

“Good idea!’’ cried half-a- 
dozen voices. ‘‘ We have to pass 
the 1iver, and so does Miss Muff.” 

“It won’t be much sport for 
us if he drowns,” remonstrated 
Adams minor. 

“ Drown !—why, it’s not two 
feet deep near the edge where 
we'll dump him.” 

No sooner was the plan made 
than they began to put it 
into execution. The conspirators 
followed their victims’ footsteps 
stealthily, for when he reached 
the narrow path on the river 
bank they meant to fall on him 
with horrid war-cries, and toss 
him and his hated school-books 
into the muddy water. 

There was an old stone bridge 
over the river—a favourite place 
for anglers, and naughty little 
boys who often climbed the stone 
parapet at the risk of their lives, 

There were children on this 
bridge at the very moment they 
all came round the narrow 
path, and suddenly a piercing 
cry rang out, and there was a 
heavy splash into the deep water. 

One of the little boys had 
fallen in at last. Everybody 
stood still for a second, and then 
the boy who-could only “ mug 
at maths.” threw his books on 
to the ground, tore off his coat, 
and plunged into the deep, black 
river, swimming with bold, swift 
strokes to the sinking child. 

His persecutors stood watch- 
ing breathlessly, and a cheer 
rose from a group of old men 
on the bridge as the swimmer 
grasped the drowning child, 
and began to return more slowly. 

It was then that the watching 
schoolboys waded deeply into 
the water, cheering loudly, and 
stretching out helping hands. 

“ Well!” they gasped. “So 
you can swim!” 

“ Swim ! I could swim before 
I could talk, youngster. And 
I'll give you fellows some 


lessons when I’m through with ” 


this scholarship. Nice for that 
kid if he’d been left to drown!” 
He looked ruefully at his books. 
“ Anyway, I’ve got to work 
first. I’m not so rich as some 
of you chaps!” 

He turned homewards, but a 
dozen hands seized him. 

“T say, old fellow, you've 
got to be chaired home on our 
shoulders, for we're proud to 
know such a jolly good sport!” 


at 


Li 


_ For then it will climb up the hin | The beginning of every end, 
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Latte °@ @ A Slithe Heart Bakes a_Smiling Face « » RAO 


Dr MERRY E law road is a paradox a9) i I ly e ee 
DI MER YMAN T a iain ee oe Ho ity To ily and Molly Coddt to ze The Transpor t Man 


“MY neighbour has more cheek | ror When you are travelling along. : 
than any man I ever met,” H sure find their parents. They meet Moses, agipsy boy, and join J 

If you keep to the left you are his Uncle’s circus, which is going to London. i Am™ost exactly a eee 

4 years before the battle o 


said Mr. Atkins to a friend. to be right, 
= CHAPTER 15 Waterloo a child was born in 


Right and Wrong on the Road 


“ How’s that ? ” asked his friend. ee b 
“Why, yesterday he came over a has cep to the right you'll be 


to my place to borrow a gun—said a g a E ,Was daylight when Molly woke, rather alarmed to feel Derbyshire who was destined 
he wanted to shoot a cat.” A Trath Simply Stated . how she was being jolted till she remembered she was to do much in cheapening the 
“Well, where does the cheek d this sentence ? in the caravan. Presently they were all awake and in: England 
come in?” Can you read this sen getting up, and Dais ice little girl of Moll as | “arsport of goods in England. 
to shoot !” - Times, times, times times. | V® a“ , eee ; » 2.4] fit fram his achievements, 
< ie imes, times, times, times. } Don’t put on them boy's things again, dear! cried and had the nation not been 

The Zoo That Never Was ra) a Aunt Sarah. “Here's a frock of Daisy's—you put that on.” | 99 foolish as to neglect his work, 


is Your Name Turner They had a cosy breakfast, and in the afternoon they | it would be reaping still greater 


TM auatty rene fr jeg all got out to have dinner. benefits in cheaper transport 
ancestors followed. He ‘was first They had stopped on a broad, lonely common, and Hoity | and, consequently, cheaper food. 
known as the turner, to distinguish and Moses and all the men were making fires, and cooking. The boy fiad a dissolute, idle 


him from others of the same 
Christian name, and then the 
description became a surname. 

ic a ic} 


father who did nothing at all 
to help him. The result was 
that he did not obtain even the 
most elementary education, and 
had to go to work on the land 
to assist in keeping his mother. 

He was very interested in 


The Trill What Is It? 
THis little Trill, when it feels it, | THE eu of eternity, 


The end of time and space, 


Soon banishes its troubles. 


And play at catching bubbles. And the end of eye Place mechanical matters, and when 
Oo -O B 5c) oO fc he was 17 induced a amill- 
A Sure Cure Tangrams f wright at Macclesfield to take 

“Can you tell me a good cure} HERE are some more tangram . him as an apprentice. , 
tor sleepwalking ?” . pictures, each made from the \ At last he started in busincss 


“ Yes, scatter a few hundred tin- | sevén pieces of the square shown Sir his’ awa: deconut tuk ‘he 


did not confine himself to rill 
machinery. He made an engine 
for draining coal-pits, and his re- 
putation as an engineer of skill 
: and resourcefulness soon spread. 
The Dwarf was tasting the broth A famous. and “somewhat 
A large screen had been raised round the back of one| eccentric duke had large de- 
caravan, and Uncle George explained to Molly that Eustace posits of coal under his estates, 
the Giant, Mr. Rivers the Dwarf, and Ping-Pong the Savage | but it did not pay him to sink 
Cannibal, had to keep there so that if any of the public passed | shafts and bring this to the 
they could not see them for nothing. surface because of the high 
“ But you can go and sce them, if you like,” he said, cost of transporting it to where 
So Molly went, and there was the Giant, tremendously tall | it was required. 
and thin, watching a huge pot that was steaming over a fire.| The duke consulted the young 


{ 
= 
= 
Pica 
~—_ 


aces 
; . 


tacks On your bedroom floor before | in the first diagram. 
-O a ic} board, cut it into seven pieces as 
How To Save Ink shown, and see if you 
THERE’S a very mean man of | can make the figures of 
Who thinks he is clever and wise ; | f =. the cotton reel, and the 
So what do you think ? aa head of Johnny Turk. 
He saves gallons of ink 
By simply not dotting his i's! go > 
a a a shan 
Do You Live in Staffordshire ? » 
county, of Stafford. a name | The pieces must fit closely together, 
which means the ford, or river- | 4nd must not overlap. ' 
crossing, that was deep enough to| Endless amusement can be 


retiring.” Take a large square of card- 
Belsize, the horse and its rider, 

STAFFORDSHIRE is the shire, or 

necessitate the traveller carrying a | "ad in the making of these tan- 


staff or stick. gram pictures, for almost any | | He looked gentle, and spoke with quite a meek little voice. | engineer, who proposed a certain 
a a a object ants _ - The Savage was black, but he was dressed respectably and Project eee . all other en- 
On a Bad Singer — — seemed harmless. But the Dwarf frowned. He was a tiny | gineers of the day seemed mad 
SWANS sing before they die ; ABS WERs Redheaded eck i as man, less than Haity, and had a fierce, curly moustache. and impossible of achievement. 


“twere no bad thing . 
Should certain persons die before} The names were Henry and Kitty. 
they sing. COLERIDGE A Simple Sam—LOVE 


He just frowned, and ignored Molly, and dipped a spoon| The duke, however, had faith 
into the steaming pot, and tasted the broth several times, | in his protégé, and allowed him 
But when the Giant wanted to taste it, he wouldn’t let him, | to go ahead with his plan, and 

“It isn’t ready yet,” Mr. Riters said, in such deep tones the result triumphantly vin- 
that it seemed as if he had changed voices with the Giant. dicated his faith. The work 

“ That’s how it always is,” Eustace grumbled helplessly to fans 2 great: success, and. belore 
Molly. “ Keeps tasting to see if it’s done, and by the time | 0"8 Many other similar projects 
it’s ready there’s none left for Ping-Pong and me.” Mere ae in. all parts of the 

“Stop him,” whispered Molly. “ You're the biggest.” fee Te 

“He's too strong,” sighed the Giant. “ But you can ie ladle fy ee eta 
speak up. Mr. Rivers is deaf; that’s why it’s no good talk- ages 


: : : ie did not, seem to hamper him. 
P ‘ 
ing to him, {1 suppose you haven't got a bit of cake: He rarely frew plans, but, when 


Jacko Fills the Sack 
pe was sitting with a book one morning, nose and knees 
together over the fire, when his mother called him. 
“ T wish you would fetch me some potatoes,” she said. 
Now, the shed was at the top of the garden, and Jacko, who 
was very comfortable where he was, got up slowly and not 
very willingly. He-went off at such a snail’s pace that his 


mother added: “ Hurry up, Jacko! I want them for dinner.” I had,” said Molly, “ but we atc it all yesterday.” a difficult scheme had to be 
Adolphus was standing in the doorway, and Jacko heard him It's always eaten yesterday when I want it.” Eustace thought out, he would go to 
say: of He’s a lazy little beggar ! a : was nearly crying. ci . bed and remain there for two 
“Lazy, am I? eee er) Jacko, indignantly. Molly said she would like-to hel them, if she could. ’ lor three days until his scheme 


“You can,” he answered. “I'll tell you how. But]had been matured, and all the 
come farther away. Sometimes Mr. Rivers can hear when details arranged in his mind. 
you don’t expect him to.” His memory was amazing, aud 
More of Hotty Toity next week he often declared that he could 

: ; remember and make all the 
parts of the most complex 
machine without the aid of plans. 

His one consuming passion 
was his work, 
and he was 
a man  abso- 
lately without 
jealousy, taking 
aé keen an in- 


And then some particularly happy thought must have 
struck him, for he left off frowning and began to grin. He raced 
off down the garden, whistling as he went. 

By and by Mother Jacko said: “ What a time that boy 
ts!" and she went. to the window and looked out. 

There was no sign of Jacko, but the sack was there, as 
large as life, dumped down in the middle of the path. 

“ That tad will send me crazy!” declared Mrs. Jacko. “If 
he hasn’t filled the sack and left it half-way up the garden!” 

“TH fetch it!” said Adolphus in a lofty tone, and off 
he strode. He picked up the sack, shouldered it, and came 
Staggering back. 

“It’s a tidy weight!” he gasped. “ There’s something 
more thin potatoes in Jere!” 

“It’s Jacko! ” exclaimed his mother. 

“ Where ? ” cried Adolphus, swinging the sack to the ground. 

’ Here!” chuckled Jacko, springing out and taking to his 
heels. “ Here today, but gone tomorrow.” 


J | Hereishis portrait. Who was he ? 
“There's something more than potatoes in hore,’’ gasped Adotiphus Last Week's Namc—Sirc John Moere 
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SCENES IN THE GLORIOUS FAILURE OF SHACKLETON AND HIS MEN 


a | 


x 


Pillars of snow connected by a wire enabled the men Sir Ernest Shackleton, Shackleton and his party spend a perilous night on 
to find their way to the ship in blinding snowstorms Leader of the Expedition iceberg, their only warmth being from a blubber stove 


An inquisitive party of young emperor 


Samson, the fine dog who justified his name 
penguins comes to see the explorers 


by pulling a load of over two hundredweight 


Shackleton, in the boat, comes to greet his 
men on Elephant Island after many days 


The puppies Roger, Toby, and Nelson, The good ship Endurance in the pride of her youth ploughing through 
that shared the perils of the expedition the ice of the Antarctic seas with the Shackleton explorers on board 


Some of the Antarctic seals which often pro- 
vided the expedition with much-needed food 


- Exercising the dogs on the ice pack to keep 
. them fit during the long night of inactivity 


piri? Or 2. 2 


"Taking a last look at the | 
¢ she had been crushed to 


William Heinemann. See Review c 


over by the ice, when everything on The Endu aay 
J doge and kennels, fell together in a heap of the too during the lony Antaretion 
Al ictures is page are reproduced from “ South” by Sir Ernest Shackleton, by p 


the publisher, Me. 
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THE 4000- MILE CRACK ACROSS AFRICA 


HOW SCIENCE TURNS| The Play-days of Switzerland Again|SHIP SPLITS IN TWO 


EAVESDROPPER 


CHILDREN HEAR A U-BOAT 
IN LONDON 


The Mysterious Voices Round 
About a Mine 


WOULD THEY MISS IT? 


Little pitchers have long ears, runs an 
old saying, but the ears of our pitchers 
were not long enough in the war. The 


safety of our Empire depended, by Jand: 


and sea, upon hearing, and the human 


ear, like the human eye, must needs be | 


magnified by science and:invention. 
We won largely by eavesdropping. 
Science produced a marvellous electrical 
apparatus which, trailed in theewater, 
detected sounds emitted five miles away ! 
The notes were picked up by the instru- 
ment and conducted to a microphone, 
which intensified and magnified the 
sound so that the trained listener could 


say what craft it came from, and in what | 


direction, and how far away ! 


Marvel of Sound 

A really wonderful thing happened at 
Professor Bragg’s lectures at the Royal 
Institution. After explaining how it 
was all done, the professor turned a 
switch, and the audience heard a sub- 
marine at sea ! 

There was the sound of the propellers 
as the hidden craft stole through the 
water ; and a sound of knocking. Some- 
one in the depths of the vessel, uncon- 
scious of listeners, was at work with a 
hammer, and his every blow: was re- 
corded. The instrument had picked up 
all the sounds, passing them through a 
microphone and on to the record of a 
gramophone; and, though the submarine 
itself may long ago have been sent to the 
bottom of the sea, the audience of chil- 
dren heard the noise of its passage. 


The Problem Underground 

Things just as thrilling happened on 
land, and the professor gave a remark- 
able example. One day, while our 
sappers were at work in their subter- 
ranean gallery, they heard enemy voices. 
Germans were mining towards our 
mine! The next day and the day after 
the voices were still heard. Would they 
dig their way into our mine? We did 
not want to blow up the mine at once, 
for that would have spoilt our plans. 

A French invention called the geo- 
phone was brought into action. A little 
box was placed on the ground, connected 

- with tubes leading to the ears, and so 
constructed that by moving the appara- 
tus about, until the.sound came equally 
into both ears, the direction of sound 
could be detected. The use of the geo- 
phone enabled our listeners to discover 
that the German sappers would miss our 
mine by a few feet ! . They did miss it. 

Every fact we know about sound was 
used to our advantage in the war, and 
of all our knowledge not a single detail 
was wasted, A great triumph forscience ! 


The first winter of Peace in Europe has seen the reopening of the happy days of Switzerland, 
where, in spite of the avalanche, boys and girls are finding pleasure in the glory of the snows 


FIRES OF THE EARTH. 
People Like Rats in a Trap 


The earthquake in Mexico has proved 
more terrible than was at first imagined. 

A chasm has opened in the earth two 
yards wide and three miles long, and 
lava poured out down the mountain 
sides in a stream 600 feet wide. 

Farmers were killed while at work, and 
livestock was destroyed in hundreds. 

The nature of the landscape has been 
changed, ranges of hills being levelled 
to the plains, and new mountains arising. 
The great landslides have obstructed the 
course of the San Carlos River. Twelve 
towns and villages have disappeared, 
and the natives, in a state of terror, have 
been sleeping in the streets lest new 
shocks should come and hurl their houses 
down upon them. 

One account says that the ‘eruption 
caught the people like rats in a trap, 
it not having been suspected that the 
small mountain, Cerro de San Miguel, 
which suddenly burst into eruption, was 
a volcano. 

The human side of the catastrophe is 
terrible, and it is supposed that about 
4000 lives have been lost, 


MACQUARIE ISLAND 


Saving Its Wild Life 


Though Macquarie Island, the great 
resort of Antarctic animal life that lies 
between Tasmania and the South Polar 
continent, has not yet been made a 
wild life sanctuary, some promising 
steps have been taken towards that end. 

Tasmania has decided against re- 
newing the lease of the island to the 
company | which has been slaughtering 
penguins ‘and seals wholesale for the 
sake of the oil extracted from their 
bodies, and, further, New Zealand has 
forbidden the capture of any scals for 
three years in the waters controlled by 
the Dominion. 

These’ steps will do much for the 
preservation of the animal life of 
Antarctic regions. There will be an 
outcry, no doubt, against interference 
with trade, but a trade that threatens 
extermination of animal life is better 
exterminated by law than to be allowed 
to exterminate itself and animal life 
as well. 

Australasia has now gone so far that 
it may easily take the final step and 
proclaim the island an animal sanctuary, 


The Disaster of Dead 
Man’s Pool — 


STORMY SCENES ON A 
ROCKY COAST 


There were terrible scenes off the 
Dorset coast during the recent stormy 
week-end. - 

A 5000-ton steamer, the Treveal, on 
its way with a cargo of jute from Calcutta 
to Dundee, struck the Kimmeridge 
Rocks, a dangerous ledge which forms 


') part of that impressive rocky wall stretch- 


ing from St. Alban’s Head, near Bournce- 
mouth, to Weymouth Bay and Portland. 

Wireless appeals were sent out for 
help, the captain’s last message being 
“For God’s sake send us assistance,” 
but no help came, and at last the ship 
broke in two. It was worth £260,000, 
and had a cargo of jute worth £400,000, 
but it had also a freight worth more than 
that, forit had on board a crew of 42 men. 


Cut Off from the Shore 

The storm was so violent that com- 
munication’ was impossible from shore, 
and the rocket apparatus could not be 
used by the coastguards. The crew was 
exhausted after its long travail when 
the ship at last split in two near Dead 
Man’s Pool, and after the captain had 
decided to abandon the vessel the ‘men 
put out in two boats for the beach. 

Both boats were overturned, and all 
the men were flung into the sea. Only 
seven of the 42 were able to reach the 
beach—one of them by a miracle, for he 
could not swim a yard. Somehow tlhe 
waters carried him in, and he scrambled 
ashore, climbed up the cliffs, and reached 
a house on the top. 

’ The first rescuer to reach the beach 
was the vicar, who stood up to his neck 
in the sea, cheering the men on. 


A BIT OF GOOD FROM 
THE WAR 


What the Germans Did for Us 


The German prisoners have now been 
sent back to their own land, except a 
few who are detained for special reasons, 

Here they were spread very broadly 
over the country, so that many people 
saw something of them while they were 
at work, and it would be interesting to 
have a complete summary of the kind 
and amount of work they did. 

That work was a small set-off against 
the harm done deliberately by the 
German armies in France and else- 
where; but its total reached a sub- 
stantial amount. 

So far the only figures made public 
relate to drainage of land, and some 
idea of the magnitude of the work under- 
taken may be arrived at through figures 
issued by the Board of Agriculture. 

In nine counties no fewer than 
346,893 acres were improved by drainage, 
Yorkshire coming first with 100,000 
acres, and Essex,secondyith 89,000 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


£100 FOR A C.N. BOY! GIANT OF THE AIR’ (OUR TWO ENEMIES 


YOUNG COLOURIST OF 14 


A Day’s Work that will Help 
His Education 


A HUNDRED AND ONE AWARDS 


Tremendous interest was created by 
our offer of a grant of {100 towards the 
education of the boy or girl who sent in 
the best coloured copy of the cover of 
My Magazine for January, and it 
has been a great pleasure to go through 
the sackfuls of pictures sent in. 

A weck’s work reduced the thousands 
to hundreds, and the hundreds to 
scores, and the scores to six, and from 
this six the best was chosen after long 
deliberation, all names being hidden 
from those who were making the selec- 
tion. There has been no possibility of 
favouritism, nor of consideration of 
any other factor save merit, and even 
at the moment that this announcement 
is being written the Editor, who made 
the final decision two days ago, does not 
know the winner’s name. He looks at 
it for the first time to write it here, and 
finds that the happy boy is Hubert J. 
Williams, age 14, living at 8, Oak Grove, 
Anerley, London. 

His picture is the best of all the 
thousands sent in, and we are glad to 
learn that the boy’s father will use the 
{100 to send Hubert to an art school. 

Nothing would have pleased the 
Editor more than to have given away 
the hundred pounds a hundred times, 
but editors are only human, and all that 
can be done is to fulfil the conditions of 
our scheme, and send the following 
readers Ios. each. ; 

James Aird, 30, Kenmure Avenue, Edin- 
burgh (age 12); N. Alletson, 9, Newall St., 
Littleborough (16); Kathleen Archer, Osborne 
House, St. Helen’s, Hastings (15). 

Clifford Barber, 1, Foundry Place, Haverhill 
(16); Leonard L. Barnes, 14, Sydenham Rd., 
E. Croydon (15); Ronald Baverstock, 2, Hyde 
Abbey Rd., Winchester (12); D. Margaret 
Bayan, 63, Chaworth Rd., West Bridgford 
(164); Winsome Beaven, The Heath, Dart- 
ford (16); William Bedford, St. Vincent’s 
School, Torquay (144) ; Vera Begg, 73a, Ham- 
balt Rd., Clapham (12); Edward Bell, East- 
croft, Langdon St., Tring (17) ; William Blake, 
59, Tudor Road, Easton (13); Maisie Booth, 
Holker Bank, Cark-in-Cartmel (16); Helen 
Brook, 1, Sussex Terrace, Burgess Hill (12) ; 
Dorothy Brooks, 16, Rothesay Rd., S. Nor- 
wood (16); Fred Burrell, 40, Buchan Rd., 
Nunhead (13); E. Byrd, 21, Wellfield Rd., 
Roath (14). 

Isabella Caldwell, Darvel, Ayrshire (13) ; 
Bernard Casson, St. Augustine’s Vicarage, 
Leicester (164) ; Kathleen Chaplin, The Manse, 
Lavenham (17); Donald Ctarke, Camborne, 
Cornwall (14); W. R. Clements, 30, Wincott 
St, Kennington Rd., S.E. (14) ; John Clifford, 
60, Doyle Gardens, Willesden (14) ; Marjorie 
Cobham, Dunan, Aldeburgh (15); Leone 
Cody, 77, Shirland Gardens, Maida Hill (11) ; 
Mildred Cox, Sutten, St. Helens (13); A. E 
Crouchley, Milnrow, Rochdale (16); 
Cuthbert, Eshton Wood, Gargrave (14). 

C. W. Davenport, 12, Wright St., Coventry 
(15); Norman Dawson, 4, Pimhole Rd., Bury 
(13); Doris Dickins, 26, Montem Rd., New 
Malden (43); Helen Drew, Harnham, Salis- 
bury (45); Armorel Dron, Giffnoch, Glasgow 
(16); Doris Duckworth, 39, Cross Lam, 
Newton-le- Willows (15) ; Ronald Dunton, 112, 
Park Avenue, Barking (16). 

B. L. Elphick, Chaucer Rd., Ashford (16) ; 
Margaret Emmett, Bosham, Chichester (14). 

Jack L. Fairhurst, 395. Ivydale Rd., Nun- 
head (14); Phyllis Field, 54, Creffield Rd., 
Colchester (16); Janet Froggatt, West End 
Avenue, Pinner (15). ’ 

Nan Gibson, Armont, Palkirk (15); Albert 
Gill, 91, Osborne Place, Aberdeen (16); 
Norman Gregory, 4, Leven St., Kirkdale (11) ; 
Victor Gregory, 4, Drew St., Brixham (16) ; 
Cecily Gulliver, Old Portsmouth Rd., South- 
ampton (16). 

Irene Halsted, Rudham Orphanage, Purley 
(16); Stanley Hand, 40, Felbrigge Rd., Seven 
Kings (154); Evelyn Hardie, 54, Warwick Rd., 
New Southgate (15); Edwin Harvey, Spark- 
hill, Birmingham (13); Francis Hiscox, 23, 
Adam St., Burnham-on-Sea (14) ; Eileen Hill, 

Continued at bottom of next colamn 


Cissie 


-|pourne (16); William Sanders, 7, Grosvenor 


4200 Horse-Power Aeroplane IN THE WAR 
A new aeroplane is being constructed 


for the R.A.F., which is said to be four Entrenched Germans and 
times larger than any existing machine. Entr en ch e d Stupi dity 


It is to nave six Rolls-Royce engines, 
ving in 200 horse-power il 
Be Casable of eyine oe oecncers. | A YEAR OF NEEDLESS SUFFERING 
& Handley Page machine flew over} While the war was being fought 
London one afternoon in 1918 with 41 | people’s tengues were silenced. They 
persons on board, and this is still a record | could not criticise for fear of doing harm, 
for the number of peeple carried. besides which they could not know 
Another aeroplane, which is being | ™uch of what was being done. 
‘but by Fokker, the Dutchman who}, Now reports are being printed show- 
designed so many successful German | '28 what went on behind the scenes in 
fighting machines during the war, is to | ™any official places, and tongues are 
‘have asmoking-room and sleeping berths, | USefully unloosed. 
and will be able to carry no fewer than |. tae See of es ba ae Rea 
60 pa: ie i i : : is that we can a - 
Eeecetha Te eee ein credibly stupid and slow were a number 
of men in authority who were supposed 
tode working hard for victory, but were 
really hindering it by preventing 


POOR DOGGIE 
splendid inventions from being tried. 


The Not-wanted Friend The latest story is that of Mrs. 


Most people are kind to dogs, but a| Hertha Ayrton, ‘the first practical 
few are not, and the unkindcst thing | woman of science in our land. When the 
they can do if they do not want a dog}Germans began to use their horrible, 
is.to turn it out in the street and lose it.| torturing, poison ‘gases, Mrs. Ayrton 

The secretary of the National Canine | invented a fam winch, properly used, 
Defence League, Mr C. R. Johns, | would clear away the deadly gas, 
writes front 27, Regent Street, London, | She offered the scheme fan to the 
to say that the dog-lovers of London | nation, free of all charges, but, will it 
support-19 institutions where dogs may'| be believed, it was a year, before this 
be received at a very smal! cost, and | invention was tried in the trenches. 
sometimes for nothing; and that if] When the fans were really tested, 
anyone wishes to dispesc of an unwanted | 500@ of them were ordered, but before 
dog, and will write #0 him, he will send|that happened probably thousands of 
them the. nearest address, where the dog | gallant itish soldiers suffered from 
will be received with kinduess. poison gas, as they need not have done 

We gladly give publicity to this |1f stupid men had not blocked the way. 
humane appeal. It was only when a way was privately 
- : -.|forced past the hinderers that a trial 

was secured. Is there any wonder 
Nightingale Rd., Hampton (14); Frank | that the war was long, with the British 
Holleyman, 163, Gipsy Rd., West Norwood | army fighting entrenched Germans and 
(15); Doris Hubbard, 129, Abbeville Rd., | inventors fighting entrenched stupidity ? 


Clapham (15). peep eae ee 
Gladys Jones, 123, Havelock Rd., Derby(15). WHERE DO YOU COME 
, FROM? 


Anna King, 83, West End Avenue, Harro- 
The Geography of a Man > 


gate (16); Ernest Knighton, Handsworth, 
Birmingham (16). ; 
Charles Ledgerwood, Stoke, Devonport (16) ; 
Constance Lilley, 140, Faraday Rd., Wimble- 
a ae é James Lucas, 28, Oxford St.) One thing, if no other, the war has 
Agnes Martin, 63, Birchanger Rd., S. Nor- taught us all: it has taught us that 
wood, (14); Vernon Milner, Wells Rd., Net-| We all depend on other nations. But 
tingham (14) ; Audrey Moir, 49, Layland Rd.,} how much we do depend on them is 
hard to realise even now. 
Where do you come from, as you 
stand ready to go to town? Our 
artist has drawn a picture of a very 
‘important gentleman. He is the 
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Lee (15); Lk. A. Moyns, Erdington, Birming- 
ham (14); Sylvia Munday, Eastney Barracks, 
Portsmouth. (45). as 

Edward Neale, Longsight, Manchester (16).; 
Stanley Neale, 41, Shooter's Hill Gardens, 
| Eltham (16); Vera Neale, Key St., nr. Sitting: 
bourne (164). 

Leslie Page, 181, Browning Rd., Maner Park |, 
(16); May Palmer, All'Saints’ Vicarage, Black-| he comes from almost everywhere. 
veo we Sebaieet 54, Trinity St., Old-| This is his geography. 

16):; rjorie Pearson, 19, Aston Rd., =e a 3 : : 
Southsea (13); E. “Phelips, Cucklingion ie 
Rectory, Wincanton (16); G. F. Phillips, 194, . leath on France, 
Acre Lane, Brixton (13); Kathleen Pilsbury, eather from America, 
29, Portland Rd., Finsbury Park (16). _ Dutch cardboard. 

Donald Reesby, 6, Norfolk St., Coventry | Collar: Linen made of 
(16) ; G.M. Robinson, 5, Psalter Lane, Sheffield flax from Russia. 
(15); Marjorie Robinson, 5, Psalter Lane, Woollen Vest: Wool 
Sheffield (14); William Rothwell, Springfield, from Australia. 

Coat: Tweed from 


Ramsbottom (15). ; 
R. H. Sams, 18, Jevirigton Gardens, East- se Scotland. 
: Buttons: Bone 
: from Belgium. 


A\\ Silk from Italy. 
Trousers: Buttons 
from Belgium. 
Socks: Merino from 

South America. 
Boots: Leather from 
India and America. 


St., Barnstaple (17) ; Dorothy Shackleton, 46, 
Groveland Avenue, Holylake (14); H. W. 
‘Simpson, 441, Bradford St., Accrington (12) ; 
O. Singleton, Kensington House, Oxton (16) ; 
Marie Smith, Chant Villas, Leven (16) ; Peggy 
Stack, The Star House, Seaford (16); Hilda 
Steel, Handsworth, Birmingham (15); H. A. 
"Stillingfleet, Pontsticill, Merthyr Tydfil (164) ; 
F. Strand, Chester Rd., Sunderland (16). 


A. Thompson, Foleshill, Coventry (16) ; Laces: Mohair fr 
Norah Tootal, Tranmere, Birkenhead (16) ;  Purkey. Bae sae 
Leonard Turner, 42, Devereux Rd., Wands- Heels: Rubber from 
worth (15). " “the Congo 

C. Vowner, Cyprus Rd., Burgess Hill (15). Brass Sh 0. sie 

Estra Walker, 16, Scarcroft Rd., York (15) ; cs { Oe al 
Jack Ward, Rothwell Haigh, nr. Leeds (13); opper from Port- 


Molly Warrington, Wincobank, Sheffield (11) ; ugal with zinc 

Joanna Weskett, 42, Springfield Rd., Crawley | _. . _ from Germany. 

(16); Martha Whincup, Stanningley, Leeds | Gloves: Jsid from Asia Minor. 

(45); W. E. Williamson, 468, Katherine Rd.,| Tie-pin: Gold from the Yukon and 

Forest Gate (15) ; Freda Winbolt, 14, Morning- Diamond from South Africa. 

ton Crescent, London (12) ; John Wood, Dob- | Watch-chain : Gold from California. 

cross, Oldham (16). Umbrella: Mount of silver from Chili, 
To all the thousands not here men- aad ot oy ae sy Africa, 

tioned the Editor sends his warmest : yaaa pai 

wwishesiaudi trusts that thejoyot doing Spectacles: Gold from Australia or the 


: ; Trausvaal, lenses from Belgium. 
a good thing has brought its own reward. | Cigar: Tobacco from Cuba. ai 


a 


‘dandy of the League of Nations, for | 


January 24; 1999 


A GREAT ROGUE 


Romantic Adventures ofa 
Boer 


THE MAN NO GAOL CAN HOLD 


Fritz Joubert Duquesne, one of the 
cleverest rogues alive, has been heard 
from. He has appeared in Holland, 
unless a message sent from that country 
is one of his tricks for baffling those who 
are searching for him. 

Duquesne is the son of a Boer general. 

ting the Boer War, though he was 
only 17, he became famous as-a scout 
opposing the British. At last they cap- 
tured him, Then came the first of his 
three daring escapes. 

He was caught again while daringly 
attending a dinner at Cape Town in 
honour of Lord Kitchener. When the 
detectives recognised him he was sitting 
at the table pretending to be a guest. 

To secure him this time he was sent 
across the Atlantic to the Bahamas, 
but by springing off a cliff into the sea 
and swimming across a bay infested 
with sharks he again escaped. 

While hiding by the shore he was 
discovered, it is said, by the daughter 
of a British official, but he so cleverly 
worked on her feelings that she helped 
him to escape to New York, where she 
followed him and married him. 

Next he appeared in South America, 
but disappeared from there by giving 
out the news that he had been killed 
fighting against Indians in Bolivia. 

This gave him an opportunity during 
the war of reaching the coast, sailing in 
an English ship, and blowing her up, 
For this piracy he was impnsoned m 
New York, but once more escaped by 
pretending to be paralysed, and since 
last May he has not been recognised 
anywhere by the detectives who have 
been on the watch for him. : 

Now he says he is in Holland. It may 
be so, or it may not. Who knows? 


SAD ILLNESS OF A PIECE 
OF TIN 


A Chapter in the Life of Matter 


Do metals ever suffer from disease ? 
The question seems ridiculous, yet Mr. 
Arthur Turnbull points out in his inter- 
esting book on “ Fhe Life of Matter” 
that something not unlike this is seen in 
the case of tin. 

A remarkable incident -has been re- 
corded where a quantity of military 
buttons, consisting eainby of tin, was 
delivered by the manufacturer and 
placed in store. On the next official 
inspection the buttons had become a 
shapeless mass of grey powder. 

The tin had changed in weight, shape, 
and electric condition; and a Dutch 
chemist, speaking of this strange be- 
haviour of the metal, says the impres- 
sion made by an examination of a piece 
of tin-thus changing is that of an object 
overtaken by disease. As a matter of 
fact, the phenomenon has this in com- 
mon with disease, that it is contagious. 

The disintegration into a grey powder, 
which marks the progress of the attack, 
proceeds gradually untit, in the case of 
thin bodies like organ-pipes, the object 
has been completely. destroyed. The 
strange change is not due to the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere or its mols- 
ture, but is a question of temperature. 

This and many other enthralling 
points are dealt with in this helpful 
book, published by Williams & Norgate 
at 7s. 6d. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Aix la Chapelle . Ay-lah-shap-pel 
Akaba ... . . .  Ah-kah-bah 
Charlemagne . . . Sharl-mahn 
Duquesne . . . . .~ Dew-kane 
Macquarie . . . . Mah-kwor-ee 
Storthing ..... - Stor-ting 
Tanganyika . Tahn-garn-yee-kah 
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GREAT MAN'S MODEST|A MONSTER MARKET| GREAT JUPITER 


PRIDE 


WHAT GAVE HIM MOST 
PLEASURE IN LIFE | 


Sir William Osler and His 
Thirteen Friends 


VILLAGE OF CHAUCER'S SON 


A late postscript, and a charming one, 
has been added to the flood of affec- 
_tionate tributes paid to the memory of 
Sir William Osler, the great physician 
and teacher of whom death has robbed 
the world. 

Sir William's achievements, as we 
told last week, brought him honours 
from practically all civilised nations, and 
the list of his distinctions was too long to 
‘publish. But what among them all, 
think you, afforded him’ the most con- 
stant happiness ? It was the appoint- 
ment of honorary physician to the old 
almshouses known as Goed’s House at 
Ewelme, in Oxfordshire. 

The charity houses 13 old pen- 
sioners, and this world-famous scientist 
was their unpaid doctor. It was his 
proudest office to visit these poor old 
people, and to lavish on their comfort 
and well-being all the knowledge and 
skill which made him one of the fore- 
most men of his age. It is another 
example of the enduring joy that comes 
from simple things. ; 

Sir William Osler rose to fame in the 
New World, and in coming to Ewelime he 
came to minister to one of the most 
ancient charitics in the Motherland, 
for Ewelme was old in history long 
before Columbus found America. The 
old manor was given to Thomas Chaucer, 
a famous Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and son of the immortal poet, 
years defore Columbus sct forth on his 
historic vogage. 

Men from Ewelme fought under the 
younger Chaucer at Agincourt; and 
nothing pleased Osler more, when his 
work among the pensioners was done, 
than to take visitors into the ancient 
village church and show them where the 
poet's son lies under one of the most beau- 
tiful alabaster monuments in England. 


ENEMIES NO MORE 
Peace with Germany Again 


AMERICA LAST TO COME IN AND 
LAST TO GO OUT 


‘The Great War of Europe came toa 
formal end on Saturday, January 10, 
1920, after an armistice lasting from 
November 11, 1918. Never before in 
history had an armistice extended into 
three years. 

All the Great Powers concerned, 
except America, attended in Paris to 
sign the final Peace, and the moment 
the two German signatures were written 
on the treaty the state of war with 
Germany was at an end. 

The curious fact of the situation 
is that the only nation now technically 
at war with Germany is America, the 
last nation to come in and the last 
to goout. But the difficulties in America 
will pass away, and all will be well. 

The final settlement,of Peace was 
purely formal, but it will have enormous 
consequences, for many things must 
date from it, and trade will begin to 
find its level again. Most important 
of all, however, is the fact that the 
League of Nations is now established, 
and the President of the Peace -Con- 
ference telegraphed on Peace Day 
inviting all neutral nations to come 
into the League. 

The League of Nations is, therefore, 
now finally launched, and all the world 
awaits the day when America, which 
gave birth to this great idea, will take 
her place among the nations, not merely 
as a single State, but as a leader of the 
great World Powers. 


Nine Trafalgar Squares of 
Shops 


Paris is planning how to bring all the’ 


world to her to buy and sell. Arrange- 
ments are being made to erect a great 
combination of shops, 5000 of them, 
under one roof, selling everything, and 
forming a meeting place for the world’s 
traders and purchasers. 

The great market will be nine times 
the size of Trafalgar Square, six 
storeys high, and will have a frontage of 
284 yards, when it is finished, two years 
hence. Already, it is said, Americans 
have made applications for 500 out of 
the 5000 shops in which to exhibit 
their goods. 

At present, the scheme is ‘' in the air,” 
for £4,000,000 is needed to give it a 
start ; but whenever it becomes real no 
doubt Great Britain will be there. 


STARVING CHILDREN 
The Pope’s Appeal 


The sufferings of the children of Central 
Europe, and most keenly of all in 
Austria, have touched the hearts of 
humane people everywhere. 

The Pope, in a tender letter sent ont 
from Rome, addressed especially to 
Catholics, but inspired by a spirit that 
should commend it to all who have 
a sense of humanity, ordered public 
prayers and a general collection on the 
festival of the Holy Innocents, com- 
memorative of Herod’s massacre in 
Bethlehem, on behalf of the suffering 
children. Pope Benedict has also given 
{£4000 himself for the relief fund. 

When the total fund raised by such 
appeals to Christian and humane feeling 
has beenascertained, it will be found, we 
believe, that the bitter want of the 
childhood of Central Europe has thrilled 
the heart of mankind with most 
helpful effects, including. besides money, 
the toning down of feelings of national 
enmity excited by the war. 


DENEHOLES 
Ancient Mystery Made Plain 


New deneholes have just been found 
in Essex. What is a denehole? The 
question has often. been asked. ; 

Deneholes are deep holes in the ground 
which occur in the southern counties, and 
have been explained by many theories. 

The latest examinations show that 
they are not at all mysterious. They 
are simply shafts that have been sunk, 
some long ago and some in compara- 
tively recent times, to get a special kind 
of chalk suitable for ime burning. The 
industry having ceased in its ancient 
form, human fancy has played around 
these holes, and invented mysteries to 
explain them. 

It has even been suggested that the 
ancient Britons lived in these holes or 
stored, their food down the shafts and 
in the chambers opening out from the 
bottom; but the romance is not true, 
and all such theories are merely mystcry- 
spinning where no mystery exists. 


WILD GEESE GO SOUTH 
Great Flocks Pass Over Devon 


Immerse flocks of wild gcese have 
lately been scen and heard, by day and 
night, passing over the Devon coast on 
their way south. 

The crew of one sailing ship, which 
arrived jn port about the New Year, 
reported that while fog-bound in the 
Channel about Christmas time they en- 
countered a large ‘‘ gaggle,” as the wild- 
fowler terms it, flying close to the surface, 
and travelling so fast that several birds 
failed to avoid the rigging,and were killed. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 
These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of historic interest : 


A Chippendale bookcase. . . £462 
Two globes of the world £388 
A Chippendale armchair. . . £325 
A silver dish. . . . £228 
A silver creamiug . . » « $39 


EARTH CATCHING UP THE 
MIGHTY WORLD 


Whirling Planet Like a Sea of 
; Molten Lava 


CONTINENTS THAT * MELT 
AWAY” 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The great planet Jupiter is now at his 
best, shining with a steady lustre in the 
south-east of the evening sky. Being 
much brighter than any of the stars, 
there is no mistaking him. 

Jupiter is certainly the most beautiful 
object seen in the heavens now, and he 
is at his greatest brilliance, being at his 
nearest point to the Earth, about 402 
million miles away, whereas when we 
saw him in June, down in the west, he 
was nearly 200 million miles farther off. 

The reason for this was that the Earth, 
spinning along at 19 miles a second, lett 
Jupiter behind, as he can only travel 
eight miles a second; while he has a 
round track of 3000 million miles com- 
pared with the Earth’s 570 million. So 
that the Earth sped round to the other 
side of the Sun, which came between 
the Earth and Jupiter on July 21 last. 


If the Earth Were Jupiter’s Size 

Since then the Earth has been coming 
closer to Jupiter, until now she is at her 
nearest, and is about to pass between the 


planet and the Sun. Then we shall begin | 


to leave Jupiter behind again, and he 
will seem to get smaller; for, unlike the 
Sun and Moon, the planets vary greatly 
in their apparent size because their 
distance varies so much. 

If our world were where Jupiter is, it 
would seem to be a quite insignificant 
star, for so much greater is Jupiter 
that the material of 1300 Earths could 
be put into a great globe of Jupiter's 
size. Were our world as large as Jupiter, 
a voyage to New Zealand would be equal 
to half-way to the Moon. 


20,000 Miles of Clouds 

Though there is the remote possibility 
that tropical forests may exist in Jupiter’s 
polar regions, as they once did at the 
Iearth's poles, there are reasons which 
make this highly improbable, for Jupiter 
appears generally to be in a condition 
similar to molten lava, and it has even 
been suspected that this planet glows. 

Broad belts of dense cloud masses 


can be seen stretching across the planet: 


from side to side, parallel with his 
equator, and from 15,000 to 20,000 miles 
wide, so that the Sun conld only very 
rarely be seen through this dense mass 
of vapour enveloping Jupiter's tropics. 

Narrower banks of cloud and broken 
masses stretch across Jupiter north and 
south of the equatorial belt, and through 
these more permanent features appear, 
some of them having been watched and 
measured for years. 


Where Nothing Lasts 
But nothing is actually tasting on 
Jupiter, and, after the lapse of months 
or years, the islands or continents that 
seem to have come into existence melt 
away, as if sinking in the vast fluid mass 
that whirls round on Jupiter at an 
enormous speed. The rotation of Jupiter 
is only just under ro hours, so that a 
body at his equator is carried 270,000 
miles in g hours 50 minutes. 

But the ‘‘ great red spot,” looking like 
a sort of Australia, which years ago ap- 
peared to be forming, takes 9 hours 55 
minutes to go round, while other parts 
travel still more slowly, so it is clear that 
nothing is fixed or at all stable on 
Jupiter, for we cannot imagine Aus- 
tralia and our continents revolving on 
our Earth at different rates; indeed, if 
they varied in theslightest, it would lead 

(to colossal disaster. G. F. M. 
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/FRANCE AND HER 
TROUBLES 


NATION DESPERATE IN 
VICTORY 


The Terrible Shortness of Coal 
and What It Means © 


SUMMER-TIME BEGINS IN 
FEBRUARY 


France is victorious. She has her 

lost children back. The mourning dra- 
peries are raised from the monuments 
of her lost provinces in the Place de la 
Concorde. But France is cold and can- 
not be comforted, for war leaves behind, 
for victors and losers too, misery and 
hardship and ruin. 
_ One of the chief troubles of France 
just now is that she is short of coal, so 
short that she is to begin summer-time 
on February 1. In this country we 
do not begin till April, but France must 
save all the light she can. 

Because of the want of coal French 
workshops are working short hours. 
Many lifts and public clocks are stopped 
as coal is needed for making electricity 
to work them. Trains are slow through 
the badness of the little coal that can 
be had, and many are cancelled. 

England is sending France 400,000 
tons of coal a week, and our neighbours 
want and expect much more, for the pre- 
sent supply only allows a French house- 
hold 5 cwts. a month, and trade and in- 
dustry are often brought to a standstill. 

We grumble in England, but we do 
not really know what prices and incon- 
veniences are as they are felt abroad. 


DIVING: EXTRAORDINARY | 


Negro’s Remarkable Invention 
WHERE NO MAN HAS BEEN BEFORE 


Up to the other day the greatest 
depth to which any man had ever dived 
was just over 200 feet. Even with the 
best diving-suits it was impossible to go 
lower, owing to the enormous pressure. 

_Now a negro has invented a new 
kind of costume, which enables a man to 
go nearly twice as deep. It is built up 
of coats of metal, with flexible joints, 
and the diver’s hands are quite en- 
closed. In place of hands he uses hooks, 
which are worked from inside. 

An American diver put on this suit 
and went down into the sea off Boston 
Harbour to a depth of 360 feet, where 
the pressure of the water was 150 pounds 
to the square inch, compared with just 
over 14 pounds on the earth. The 
diver’s suit weighed nearly four cwts., 
and the man was lowered into the watcr 
by a crane. Until this feat was per- 
formed no one thought it possible. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE 
HARVESTS 


Figures Before and After War 


Which of the world’s crops is the 
greatest, reckoned in hundredweights ? If 
you guess you will probably guess wrong. 

Here is the order, in millions of cwts. : 
‘maize, the champion crop, 1463; 
wheat, 1111 ; oats, 617; potatoes, 424; 
barley, 257; rice, 215; sugar-beet, 
185; rye, 94. 

Compared with the 1918 crop the 
191g crop was as follows: maize up 15 
per cent.; wheat down 7 per cent.; 
oats down 7 per cent.; potatoes down 
12 per cent. ; barley down 15 per cent. ; 
rice up 10 per cent.; beet up 17 per 
cent.; and rye unchanged. 

Compared, however, with the whole 
period of the war, maize was up 4} per 
cent; wheat down 3} per cent.; oats 
down 9 per cent.; potatoes up 3} per 
cent.; barley unchanged; beet up 
15 per cent.; and rye up 26 per cent. 

The changes show that we can never 
judge the world’s crops by the crops 
grown in our own country. 
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CHIEF SCOUT’S | 
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On Doing Good Turns 


HOW TO MAKE THE WHOLE 
WORLD HAPPY 


By Sir Robert Baden Powell 


N the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides 
there is a rule that every member 
shall do one good turn to somebody every 
day. It sounds easy, and it is quite an 
easy thing todoif you only remember to 
do:t. The difficulty with boys and girls 
1s that they do not always remember. 

So the Boy Scouts tie an extra knot 
in their tie to remind themselves, and it 
is wonderful how that helps. They 
really do carry out their good turns to 
other people. : 

The story goes that a Boy Scout once 
woke up in the night and remembered 
that he had forgotten to do a good turn 
that day. He was so worried that he 
could not go to sleep again, and he felt 
very unhappy. 


Hard on the Mouse 


Suddenly he heard a mysterious 
scratching in a dark corner of the room ; 
it was a little mouse that had got caught 
inatrap. And then a grand idea came 
to him. Instead of doing a good turn 
to a human, you can go it to an animal, 
and it counts. all the same ; and so our 
Scout jumped out of bed and went to the 
trap, very carefully got his hand in 
and gently laid 
hold of the little 
mouse. What do 
you think he did 
with i¢ then? 

- Let it go? No. 
He went quietly | 
downstairs with 
it, and gave it 
tothecat! Then 
he went back to 
bed and_ slept 
soundly, because 
he had done his | 
good turn — /o ; f sé 
the cat! E ; 

Well, of course, — eer 
that is only a Scoutmaster Johnson 
funny story, and 1st Hanwell Troop, who 
is not the kind received the Gilt Cross 
of good turn that for rescuing girls from 
you would do; drowning 
but one thing about that boy is worth 
imitating : he had got so used to doing 
his good turn that he simply could not 
sleep. if it was not done. 

By a good turn I don’t mean that you 
have to wait for somebody to be drowning 
and then dive gallantly in to the rescue. 

The thing to do is to look and see 
where a helping hand is wanted, and to 
sive it. You can generally do this very 

“well in your own home, by helping your 
mother, by making your bed, cleaning 
your boots, putting things tidy, and in 
this way saving other people from having 
to do it. And you can get loads of 
chances, also, as you go along the roads, 
or in schoot among your schoolfellows, 
ov at work or play. 


One Good Turn Deserves Another 


Sconts and Guides must do a¢ Jeast 


one good turn a day—but they are not 
alway3 satisfied with one. They go on 
and do others if they see the chance. 
And what a difference it would make 


in the world if every boy and girl, whether | 


Scouts or not, resolved this year to 
do not less than one good turn to 
somebody every day ft 

Here is another funny instance of 
what not to do. It is said that a Boy 
Scout once saw a bit of orange peel 
lying safely in the gutter, so he did his 
g turn by putting it back on the 
pavement. How would that be a 


kindness to anyone? Well, there must | 


be other Scouts looking for a good turn 
to do, and this would give them their 
cltince: they would find the pecl and be 
able to put it into the gutter to prevent 
people slipping. So he did his good 
turn by helping others to do theirs ! 

Sec it you can’t beat that. RB. P. 


| has never seerr a flower or tree. 
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The Sounds of a Country Lane 


HOW THE TREES TALK TO US AS WE PASS B 


The Glorious World of Sound in 
Which a Blind Man Lives in Yorkshire 


VILLAGE GROCER WHO LOST HIS SIGHT AND FOUND FAME 


\ E laugh at the Cockney valet who, 

when taken to his master’s 
country seat, complained that he could 
not sleep because of “ the ’owling of 
the nightingales ” ; and those to whom 
the song of the nightingale is precious 
marvel that Henry Fawcett, the 
famous blind Postmaster-General, 
should rise from a sleepless bed, open 
his window, and fling out his soap, 
towels, and toothbrush to silence the 
singer of the night. 

The truth is that the country has 
its constant choir of voices. There is 
nowhere utter silence, save in a 
vacuum. The country lane is never 
still, its voices are ringing winter and 
summer, and Professor Bragg has been 
telling us what the voices are. 


Music of the Trees 


Each tree has its special note, a 
note struck by the wind. The poplar, 
an exquisite picture as its leaves 
tremble and rustle, gives forth its 


| characteristic sound readily, because 


its leaves are pinched and flexible. The 
leaves of beech and oak are of tougher 
texture and respond less readily. Size, 
shape, and strength, go to determining 
each note, but each sound, as it 


| emerges, can be detected. 


There is a blind genius named 


Wilkinson living at Leeds, who sur- 
| passes most of us as a naturalist. He 


is one of our foreniost botanists, yet hé 
By 
taste and smell he can tell the name of 


.any plant put before him. 


Lark’s Song in the Sky 
Through patiently cultivating his 
sense of hearing, he can tell the sound 


-of every tree at every season of the 


year. He knows where meadows, 
hedgerows, and woods lie. If he hears 
a lark sing he knows that the bird is 


‘hanging in the sky above a meaddw ; 


a blackbird’s gush of song tells him of 
the presence of hedgerows ; he knows 
exactly the song sung by the oak wood, 
and the echo it returns. | 


Sounds, then, have a message for 
the trained ear. There is much to 
which we may listen with delight 
when we have understanding. What 
a tumult in the wind it is that gives rise 
to the song of the telegraph wires! It 


is not the travel of electric currents 


that calls forth those melodies: the 
wires oppose the passage of the air 
and cause miniature whirlpools, and 
the poles at which we hear the har- 
monised choruses are the sounding 
boards to make the notes chime out. 


Listening for the Voices 
Trees and telegraphs all have voices 
in the supposed’ quiet of the country 
lane. So, of course, have the birds. 
But do we hear them all? The pro- 
fessor thinks not. He believes that the 
wren has notes too high for the 


human ear to catch. Then there are- 


the myriad voices of the insects. 


Grasshoppers and crickets con- 
tributg to,the chorus in the lanc, the 


.cricket producing his chirrup by means 
-of a little rasp-like mechanism which 


acts in the same way as a bow drawn 
across the strings of the violin. 
Beetles sound their calls by means 


mike = 


of rasps rubbed against parts of their 
horny shells. The grown-up papers 
made the professor speak of other 
beetles employing their backbones as 
a sound-producing mechanism, but 
Professor Bragg did not mean _back- 
bones, for no insect has a backbone. 
We divide all living creatures into 
two grand divisions—those with back- 
bones and those without ; those with 
backbones have risen high above the 
backboneless in the scale of life. 


800 Trees Known by Touch 


But let that’pass. The notes evolved 
are real enough. There is no meaning 
in the whisper of the trees; there is 
only harmony or chilly discord in the 
songs chanted by the wind-strummed 
wires. But every bird and every 
insect has a meaning for its note. 


A correspondent of the Times has 
been to see Mr. Wilkinson, the blind 
scientist to whom Professor Bragg 
referred in his lecture. Mr. Wilkinson 
lives in Leeds, and has had a degrec of 
science conferred upon him by the 
university of that city. He is now 64, 
and has been blind since he was 22. 

Immediately on becoming blind he 
took up botany, and pursued it until 
he became a well-known authority. 


Concert of the Wood 


Before his affliction he was a grocer, 
but had distinct artistic tastes and 
gifts. He is able to name 800 British 
flowering plants, foreign’ trees and 
foreign weeds, simply by touch. 


During heavy showers he discovered 
that trees made different noises, and 
he could tell them by the sound from 
the falling rain. The most silent tree, 
He believed, was the Scots pine. 
These trees only made an occasional 
hiss,-even in very severe thunder- 
storms. The oak was the noisiest tree 
in a storm, he said, because it reflected 
the echoes by its leaves and stem, and 
raindrops had a more drumlike effect 
upon it than upon any other tree. 


Tell-tale Handshakes 


It is in a wood composed of oak 
trees that one can hear birds at their 
best. Among pine trees, owing to the 
softness of the wood, birds are not 
heard to the same advantage, the 
wood absorbing the sound, whereas 
the oak gives it fuller play because of 
its hardness. The poplar tree, being 
sensitive to électricity, is almost 
silent in a thunderstorm, and yet 
after the storm is over it is more noisy 
because the twigs are more elastic. 


Mr. Wilkinson said that it was a 
delight to shake hands with some 
people. “I know one of the finest 
surgeons in the City whose handshake 
is nervous, but who can handle the 
lancet with great skill,” he = said. 
“Some people judge too much by 
appearances. If I could go into 
Armley Gaol and shake hands with 
the prisoners I could tell at once 
which were habitual criminals and 
which were not. People who are not 
quite what they should be are never 
well balanced in action. They have 
some small trait in their hands or fect 
which gives them away.” 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


y| TWO GOOD MEN AND A 


BAD ONE 
Gordon’s Last Day at Khartoum 
THE FAITHLESS STUART KING 


Jan. 25. Lord Leighton died in London . , , 1893 
26. General Gordon killed at Khartoum , , . 1885 
27. The last German Kaiser born in Berlin 1859 
28. Charlemagne died at Aix-ta-Chapelle ., 814 


29. The Victoria Cross founded 


General Gordon 


(CHARLES GEORGE Gorbon, one of the 
most romantic figures in our 
modern British history, was born at 
Woolwich on January 28, 1833, his 
father being a general of Scottish descent, 
After service in the Crimea and China 
he was allowed to command the Chinese 
Imperial army which suppressed the 
Taiping rebellion in 1863-4, after 33 
battles. Through this success he became 
known as ‘Chinese Gordon.” Rewards 
were offered him, but he refused them all, 
In 1874 he became Governor of Equa- 
torial Egypt under the Khedive; and in 
1877 was Governor-General of the Soudan 
and suppressor of the slave trade. 

This experience, and his remarkable 
influence over the men of the East, led 
to his being appointed by the British 
Government, in 1884, to withdraw the 
Egyptian troops from the Soudan, which 
was in a state of rebellion; but on 
reaching Khartoum he did not carry out 
his orders, but tried to hold the city, 
and was killed when it was captured, 
two days before the arrival of British 
troops to rescue him. 

Gordon was an intensely religious, 
wholly fearless, magnetic man, impulsive 
and changeable, and relied on inspira- 
tion rather than judgment. ‘ 


Charlemagne ° 


HARLEMAGNE, or Charles’ the Great, 
King of thé Franks and Roman 
Emperor, was the most renowned ruler 


{in Europe during the Middle Ages. 


Aix-la-Chapelle was his home. There, 
it is thought, he was born in the year 
742; and there he lived and ‘died. 

Farly in his reign he was engaged 
incessantly in wars—with the heathen 
Saxons, who at last. accepted Chiis- 
tianity; with the Bavarians and the 
Lombards; and with the Moors in 
Spain. His successes in Italy led to his 
being crowned Raman Emperor in Rome 
by the Pope on Christmas Day, 800. 
His kingdom extended at last from the 
Ebro in Spain to the Elbe in Germany, 
and eastward to what is now Austria. 

But it is as a promoter of learning, and 
not as a conqueror, that he is now 
honoured. It was largely through his 
influence that Latin became the lan- 
guage of civilisation in the Middle Ages. 

After his death his kingdom fell to 
picees ; but he became one of the great 
heroes of romance, about whom a hun- 
dred fanciful tales were invented, and 
told and sung throughout Europe. 


Charles Stuart — 


C HARLES THE First was the one English 
king beheaded as a traitor. 

He was a Scot—as we often forget— 
born in Scotland before his father be- 
came King of England; and as a Scot 
he appealed again and again to his 
countrymen to help him. . But he never 
understood sound government, or the 
love of plain and truthful dealing. 

The two chief features of his career 
were his double-dealing and his courage. 

His deception brought his couatry to 
civil war and himself to the scaffold. 
He was never true to his word or friends. 

His courage was most strikingly secn 
in the bravery and dignity with which 
he met his doom when his deceit had left 
no ground for any man to trust him. 
During his trial and at his execution he 
carried himself like a king indeed, and 
made his enemies appear in the wrong, 
though they were surely in the right. 
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TREMENDOUS CRACK IN THE EARTH THAT RUNS THROUGH AFRICA: THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY 


WE think of a valley as a place along 
which sportive streams make their 
way, where herdsmen pasture cattle and 
shepherds tend sheep; a place worn 
down from surrounding levels by the 
flow of rivers, and the wear and tear of 
wind and frost, heat and cold. And 
such is a correct picture of the average 
valley, and a summary of its history. . 
But there are valleys which are not 
the #sult of peaceful processes such as 
these; yalleys torn apart by old Mother 
Earth in one of the frightful convulsions 
caused by her cooling and contraction. 
Sight for the Man in the Moon 
The mightiest of these valleys caused 
by violence is that which Professor J. W. 
Gregory has lately been describing, the 
Great Rift Valley of Africa. We look at 
Mars through a telescope and see signs 
which some observers say are men-made 
canals, but the marks are so slight and 
indefinite that nobody can be sure of 
what they mean. But if there were a man 
in the moon he would see with the naked 
eye this Great Rift Valley of our earth, 


- 


for it extends over one-sixth of the 
earth's surface. A telescope would 
enable him, it is thought, to follow the 
main line of its course. He might regard 
it as a canal, or as some inexplicable scar 
upon the fair face of our Mother Earth. 


Scar on Mother Earth’s Face 


A scar it is, a scar recording an awful 
wound, but nature repairs her ravages, 
and the enormous valley now forms the 
bed of seas and lakes and the course 
of important rivers. 

The valley is continuous, running 
from Northern Palestine southward 
through Africa, to terminate just north 
of the Transvaal. In its course it gives 
us the Red Sea and the important gulfs 
of Suez, Akaba, and Aden; it crosses 
Abyssinia, runs through British East 
Africa, and cleaves a mountain range 
zooo feet high; it passes through 
Uganda, where its walls are so steep 
that trains used to be hauled by cable. 

It embraces Lake Nyassa, which, 
though nearly 1600 feet above sea level 


at the surface, has its bed 700 feet below 
sea level; it forms the bed of Lake 
Tanganyika, which, although its waters 
stand 2700 feet above sea level, is our 
second deepest inland sea, with branches 
forming the bed of the Upper Nile. 
This is no work of rivers or winds. 
When the earth contracts, enormous 
pressure is exerted. Mountain ranges are 
forced up out of the solid earth. Col- 
lapses occur on other parts of the surface, 
and so ocean-beds are formed. A 
shrinkage of one-25th of an inch will 
cause 30,000 million tons of lava to’ be 
forced out of the earth. During the time 
the teacher's piece of chalk was being 
formed in the sea, mountains were rising 
and oceans forming elsewhere, and the 
Great Rift Valley came into being. 


Mighty Ridge That Collapsed 


It came, not as a sudden, frightful 
crack. There were two parallel fissures, 
and between those two fissures a great 
ridge of land remained. This ridge 
would crack and split and narrow, and 


finally it all collapsed, fell in, and fo:med 
the Great Rift Valley, forcing up Java 
and creating volcanoes; at the same time 
sculpturing the sites of seas and rivers. 
Disaster That Proved a Blessing 
The great valley has sunk, but in its 
crust we find remains of animals exactly 
fike those of animals which existed on 
what are now highlands flanking the 
valley. “How decp was the fall? We 
do not know, but Lake Tanganyika is, 
at its surface, 10,000 feet lower than the 
mountains which surround it. The 
Great Rift Valley was the product of one 
of earth’s most tremendous catastrophes. 
Yet it has proved a great blessing, giving 
us seas open for navigation to all the 
world’s ships, lakes which are as impor- 
tant inland as the seas without, and 
rivers without which life for man and 
animal would be impossible.. Egypt 
could not exist without the Nile, and 
old Nile, with its upper and lower 
reaches, flows smiling im this huge scar 
which marks one of the great catas- 
trophes of the earth in bygone days. 
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CITY’S FRONT-DOOR KEY 
A Little London Mystery 


The front-door key of the Mansion 
House, the official home of the Lord 
Mayor of London, has been missing 
since last summer, and the mystery of its 
disappearance has now been solved. 

It was taken out of the door by a 
harmless American sailor, who thought 
the key would be an interesting souvenir 
of an entertainment he went to at the 
Mansion House ! 

He took the key with him across the 
Atlantic, but it has been discovered and 
sent home again, so that the City is 
locked up again, all safe and well. 


AN EMPIRE BUILDER 


First Commonwealth Premier | 


All who follow the combined, geo- 
graphy and history of the world should 
know of the death of Sir Edmund 
Barton, the first Prime Minister of the 
Australian Commonwealth. 

Sir Edmund, who belonged to New 
South Wales by birth and _ residence, 
was leader of the movement for com- 
bining the Australian Colonies into a 
Federal State, and he it was who 
shaped the Commonwealth's constitution. 

By profession he was a lawyer. In 
his public capacity gracefully eloquent, 
a witty and attractive figure, he won 
his way, by right of his ability, to be 
the first citizen of united Australia. 


SHIP THAT WENT WRONG 
Captain’s Amazing Voyage 


The story is told of a man who asked 
the way to a certain town. 

“If you go on as you are going now,” 
was the reply, “it will be about 25,000 
miles, but if you turn right round, it is 
about two miles.’’ Something like this 
has now happened in real life. 

A ship left Melbourne for Bunbury, in 
West Australia, about 1000 miles away. 
A great gale came on, which drove it 
out of its course, and the captain decided 
to sail eastward right round the world 
instead of facing the hurricane. 

This he did, and in 76 days he reached 
Bunbury. He had travelled 14,500 miles 
to get toa place only 1000 miles from 
where he first started ! 


THE END OF THE WORLD 
100 Million Years of History 


There has been a great deal of foolish 
talk lately about the end of the world. 

Most of the planets have been pulling 
the earth in the same direction, and a 
professor thought this would result in 
many catastrophes. He did not, how- 
ever, say that the world was coming to 
an end. 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason 
why it should not go on for another 
hundred million years. The ways in 
which the world might come to an end 


are set forth in a graphic illustrated 
article in My Magazine fot February, 
which can be bought at all bookstalls. 
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The Great Adventure 
Orr great explorer Shackleton 
is home from his great adven- 
ture, telling his wonderful tale in 


London every day. What is 
there to compare with it ? 


One thing there is, that Great 
Adventure everyone must take, 
that journey that begins on this 
fair earth and leads to Heaven. 


Out on this Great Adventure 
another man has gone. He was 
Twells Brex. That queer name 
was all that most of us knew of 
him, except that he wrote jolly 
little articles in the Daily Mail. 
But a few months ago the doctor 
told Twells Brex that he must die. 


He was a young man full of life ; 
he had a wife and a boy ; and there 
is something for. tears in the 
thought that his body was doomed 
by an enemy within it. But they 
could not break his mind. He lay 
in bed with the rush of London 
life going on all round him, and 
he made himself a great explorer. 


For was he not about to wake 
up from the dream of Life ? Was 
he not to see for himself the 
wonder that no book can tell? 
Was the time not coming when 
he would follow in the steps of 
those million men who went out 
fit and strong in a blaze of glory 
not very long ago ? He would see 
the heroes of Gallipoli and meet 
the men of Mons; all those im- 
mortals who won our liberties by 
land and sea he was to join. And 
then there would be Joan of Arc, 
and Cromwell, and Shakespeare, 
and all those wondrous folk that, 
you and I can only read about. 

Where in all the history of ad- 
venture is anything like that ? 

So Twells Brex thought it out; 
but as he lay thinking, he would 
think of his wife and his child, 
and be sad. He would see his 
friends and laugh with them, 

‘and talk of the way. he was 
to go. He would pick up his 
telephone and talk an article 
through to his paper; and one 
day he wrote the last chapter of 
all, and called it Before Sunset. 

And what do you think he put 
init? Hesaid that he would think 
his life well ended if he could 
leave a message for us all that 
would make us not afraid when 
our time came ; for the thing that 
we call Death is but the Sunset 
Gate from pain, and why should 
we not meet it without fear ? 
We need not be afraid of God, 
for, if even a man can say that 
“to understand all is to forgive 
all,” how forgiving God must be ! 

A day oy two went by, and then 
in two columns of his paper were 
two things side by side. One 
was Before Sunset, and the other 
was the news that Twells Brex 
had gone into the universe. 

So brave men pass through 
ercat adventures ; and. through 
the gate ghey meet the Friend 


line of heroes who do great things 
from day to day and pass on, un- 
known and unthanked, wanting noth- 
ing but the joy of doing good. 


The floods were rising, and the river 


knows but he, but such things are 


more, for all our sakes: 


‘put once. Any good thing, therefore, a 


ABOVE all things an examiner must 


‘across this little note the other day 


The Children’s Newspaper 
THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


@® @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River (yaa@ 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world (EWAN 


Bless Him! 
like that mother’s son who 
has just gone back to work 
in the mine. 

He had been badly kicked by the 
horse he drives down in the darkness 
of the earth; he had been at home 
with terrible injuries; and at last he 
was ready to start again. He went 
back to the same mine, back to the 
same stall, back to his old post; and 
what do you think he took with him ? 

A pound of apples for the pony ! 


@ 
Not the Stuff to Give Them 

TY men have set out to fly to 

Australia with a bottle of 
whisky, a grown-up paper tells us. 
We prophesy that they will not get 
there; these great things are done 
without whisky. ° 


Tip-Cat 

AS Trish paper urges us to “ take the 

Russian bull by the horns. The use- 
less expedient of putting salt on its tail 
must be dropped.” Can it be that this 
Russian animal is a bullfinch ? 

Q 

A Wepp1nG favour: the marriage tie. 


The Great Anonymous 
NE more man has joined the WE 
Great Anonymous, the long 


This Unknown was out fishing in 
the Thames when a little boy fell into 
the river in trying to rescue his cap. 


was running fast, but the angler 
jumped in, fully dressed, brought out 
the boy, dropped him into a house 
close by, and went off. 

Who he is, or where he is, nobody 


written in letters of gold in the 
Recording Angel’s book. 


8 
Out of Date ; 
TH 1912 Club has been listening 
to a lecture on “ The Glory of 
Napoleon.” Some people will see 
glory in anything, but a 1912 Club is 
bound to be behind the times... 


B 
Who Wrote These Words? 
WE quoted the other day those 
beautiful words beginning “I 
shall pass through’ this world but 
once,” and we attributed them to 
Henry Drummond. We thank those 
nine correspondents who have pointed 
out that the passage was written by 
nine other authors. It is said to be 
Emerson’s and Addison’s and Car- 
lyle’s and Sir Rowland Hill's ; it is 
said to come from America and from ! Whynottry steeple- 
China ; it is said to have been written | chasing ? i 
by Marcus Aurelius, the Roman a) al 
Emperor : it is said to be old and new. | RVEN Paderewelt { 


F cannot save Po- 
The truth is that nobody seems to}Jand with piano- 


Q 
[N the really modern novel, says Mr. 
W. L. George, there is nosuch thing as 
a plot. Yet, judging by the size of their 
publics, most novelists are small-holders. 
: a 
A Vicar who can} 
find no place to 
live in’ complains 
that he is tired of 
house- hunting. 


know who first wrote these lovely | fortes. 

words, but one thing equally true is a to Low 
that no man has ever written anything Bor ne Panera s | If the house dole 
who would not have been glad to have | , ant an: A coat of will make builders | 
written them. We give them once ort dee | dole-full ? | 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests that, with 
wood so scarce, it might be well to 
leave the Kaiser alone this winter. 


I shall pass through this world 


that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to any human being, let me 
do it now. Let me not defer it or 


| THE chairman of Coats’s declares that 
“ the charge of profitecring is ground- 
less."’ It is certainly very much in the air. 


neglect it, for I shall not pass this a ; 
way again, ‘THE Old Woman who lived in a Shoe 
@ must have been pretty well-to-do. 


o 
Hard Some think Sir Eric Geddes ought to 


take a rest. ‘I receive complaints 
regularly,’ he admits. If he gets many 
more he will be incurable. 


be just. The Children’s News- 
paper had to decide some very hard 
cases in awarding its {100 grant, but 
it is true that none of the pathetic little 
letters to the Editor were allowed to 
have any weight where only merit 
could be counted. 
But what would you have done had 
you been the examiner who came 


& 
Saving the Minutes 
WE have half a million minutes 
every year, and all success 
in life comes from using them well. 
That is a splendid idea being carried 
out in a big works in the North of 
England, where a weckly prize is 
given for the best letter in which a 
workinan tells how he saved a minute 
in his work. 
No man can say how much good 
would come to the world if every 


pinned to an examination paper: 
“Please do not become impatient 
with my writing; my right arm and 
my left leg are in France.” 

It is hard to be an examiner at any 


who loves us all. A.M. |time; it is very hard sometimes. workman saved a minute every hour. 
_—_- ene ~~ f 
a he Mitee 


his worst shaking. 
needed renewal, and someone twisted 
the silk shade awry and dislodged the 
spider, who fell upon me, but he had 
spun a life-line as he fell, and immedi- 
ately he swarmed up to his home again, 
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A Dying Man and His 


Spider 


Mr. Twells Brex, who is referred to in the 


editor’s article on this page, wrote this 
story of a spider as he lay dying. 
gens the silk shade of |the electric 


pendant above my head lives a spider, 
The spider has become a companion 


toaninvalid. In the dreamy indolence of 
hours when drugs deaden pain I often 
lie watching the spider. 
always busy—hammock-knitting, tight- 
rope spinning, engineering. Dusters and 
feather mops smash his scheme of things, 
But he valiantly clings to his home. 


He is nearly 


On Saturday afternoon the spider had 
The electric bulb 


An hour later, when two visitors sat 


by my bed, we were puzzled by new 
behaviour of the spider. A delicate and 
almost transparently beautiful little 
athlete, he lowered himself on his life- 
line until he was level with my face. He 
then swarmed up to the pendant again. 


A Little Wisp of Wool 
He repeated this performance half a 


dozen times. Then he descended again, 
halted once more, made up his mind, 


finished the journey, and alighted under 
my neck upon a woollen waistcoat that 
I wear when propped up in bed. 

Time after time the spider travelled 
up and down, alighting for a few 
moments each time. Then the puzzled 
onlookers discovered what he was doing. 
At each upward journey he -took with 
him a little wisp of wool for the making 
of his winter nest. 

One of the great naturalists has written 
that the brain of the spider surpasses the 
brain of the ant. Think of the brain of 
that tiny lodger of the light shade! 
When -he first fell. upon the woollen 
waistcoat he must have realised, “ Here's 
gorgeous building material.” Cool nerve 
as well a8 brain the spider obviously 
possesses to be able to take observations 
during a domestic earthquake ! 

At three’o’clock on Sunday morning, 
awakened by pain, I switched on the 
light. The spider awoke, too, and 
showed himself an opportunist. He 
dropped down at once for more wool | 


A Prayer for Us All 
KEEP me from looking with 
incurious eyes ; 

Upon the marvel of Thy glorious 
skies ; 

Let it not be, O Maker of the 
world, 

That like a stone my spirit should 
be hurled 

Round the red sun and through 
the stars that 5weep 

Thy silent, all-unfathomable deep; 

But let my spirit like an angel 
thrill j 

With music to each gesture of 
Thy will, ; 

Singing its joy in everything I 
bless ; 

With reverent wonder or with 
love’s caress, 

Making Thy praisesvyof my own 
delight, ~ 

My daily happiness Thy sovran 
right : 

So let me live, contented by Thy 
grace, 

Yet longing to behold Thee face 
to face. Haro_Lp BEGBIE 
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TALKS 
The Tyranny of Little Girls 


AND THE HARD LOT OF 
THEIR BABY BROTHERS 


By Our Correspondent In Wonderland 


I fell in with Bill the Lizard as he was 
returning from the Courts of Justice. 

** What are you doing ?”’ I cried. 

“ Having a trying time,” he replied. 

“ How’s that?” 


“As usual, I have been acting,” he | 


said, ‘“‘ as Foreman of the Jury.” 

“ And who have you been trying ? ” 

“* As usual, a little girl.” 

“ What was the charge against her ? ”’ 

** She was charged with being a trial.” 

“T don’t understand.’ 

“She was charged,” Bill repeated, 
“with being a trial to her baby brother. 
That was the trial. And she was a trial. 
And I have been having a trying time.” 

He sat down, sighed peevishly, and 
asked me if I believed in the classic poem 
about girls. I said, “‘ Which poem ? ”’ 
and he repeated the following verses in 
a very mournful tone : 

WHat are little girls made of ? 

What are little girls made of ? 
Ah, what indeed ! 

Rhubarb and rice 

And coconut ice, ~ 
- Diamonds and dice 

And wicked advice, 
Spiders and mice 

And nothing that’s nice, 

That’s what little girls are made of ! 

“ That isn’t true,” I said stoutly. 

“ Ah,” sighed he, “ you wait! till you 
spend your days as a Foreman of the 
Jury! You won’t express hasty and 
confident opinions then. ‘You see,’”’ he 
continued, dropping his voice to the tone 
of tragedy, ‘‘I have done nothing for 
the last hundred years or so but try 
little girls, and I am bound to say, 
though it goes against my kindly nature 
to admit it, that the weight of evidence 
is dead against them.” 

I was about to protest when he ad- 
dressed to me the following questions’: 

“Have you ever seen a little girl 
taking out her baby brother for his 
morning toddle? Have you ever ob- 
served her attitude towards him ? Have 
you ever noticed how she assumes a 
haughty expression of countenance when 
she looks at him, raises her voice when 
she corrects him, and rushes at him with 
a perfect pounce of ferocity when he 
wanders off to the window of a sweet- 
shop or in the direction of an oncoming 
motor-bus ? That is the habitual state 
of mind of all little girls towards their 
baby brothers. They are tyrants.” 

“ But what we have to do,’ I ob- 
jected, ‘‘ even if we admit the truth of 
this revolting accusation, is to discover 
the motive of the tyranny.” 

“The motive,” he replied, ‘is to 
establish an iron despotism over our 
unfortunate sex.” 

“ Well, wait a minute,” I interrupted. 
“You mentioned a motor omnibus.” 

“ Exactly,” he cut in. ‘“ Why do all 
baby brothers try to fling themselves 
under the wheels of every vehicle that 
passes them by, from a pantechnicon to 
a perambulator ? It is a natural in- 
stinct. They are trying to escape from 
the tyranny of their sisters.” 

“ And yet,” I said, ‘‘ those little baby 
brothers grow up.” 

‘“‘ Some,”’ said Bill. 

“And of their own will marry the 
sisters of other little baby brothers,” 

“ That’s my point,’ said Bill. “A 
few survive the agonies of their child- 


Argentina’s warships are being used 
to carry food to starving Europe. 

India is not only the largest sugar- 
producing country in the world, but is 
also the largest sugar consumer, 

its Weight in Gold 

An Essex naturalist sold a very dark 
woolly bear caterpillar for the record 
price of f14. It was literally worth its 
weight in gold. 

Burning Corn for Coal 

At Omaha, in America, the farmers, 
owing to transport difficulties, cannot 
get coal, and are burning corn to 
keep themselves warm. Meanwhile half 
Europe is starving. 

A Salary Spent in Fuel 

A government official of Vienna told 
an English correspondent that he re- 
ceived a salary of ten pounds a week, 
and spent it all on fuel to keep himself 
and his family from freezing. 


£ 


NOT THE MAN HE_WAS 


Sik SEN ess 
[he muddle on the railways is worse and worse 


In Petrograd 1200 wooden houses have 
been pulled down to be used as fuel. 
Goods which came from Portugal 
took longer to travel to their destination 
in England than to come from abroad. 
Great Army in London 
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| LOCKED IN THE 


GRIP OF ICE 


Ships, Islands, and People 
i Hemmed In 


In the last four years nearly three and | 


a half million soldiers slept in Y.M.C..\. 
huts and hostels in London. 
Wanted—Safety Lamps for Miners 
There is a great shortage of safety 
lamps, and as manufacturers cannot 
make them fast enough, it is feared that 
some collieries will have to close down. 
‘ New Kind of Waggon : 
Bradford has a new kind of delivery 
waggon for goods. An arm connects 
it with the overhead wires of the electric 
tramcars, although it does not run on 
the rails. When it has to traverse 
streets that have no wires, it runs on 
power from its own storage battery. 
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Our Lame Trans-Porter : “I'd like to carry your bag, sir, but I’m not the man I was ”’ 


hood, but these have been so broken-in, 
broken-up, and broken-down, that they 
go as lambs to the slaughter-house.” 

He then turned to me and said : 

“The facts have been suppressed. 
There's a secret League of Silence among 
women on the subiect—the only Silence 
and the only Secret they ever keep—but 
the facts are as stated. All little girls are 
in conspiracy against all little boys, and 
the doom is marriage.” 

‘* Bill,’ said J, ‘‘ as a man devoted to 
his wife, and as a father devoted to his 
children, let me assure you that there is 
a fallacy in your logic.” 

Bill shook his head. 

“You're only one of millions of 
victims,’ he said, with melancholy. 
“ You’re only one of millions who th21k 
you are the heads of your households. 
Poor fellow, I’m sorry for you ; although 
perhaps it is better to be deluded than to 
attempt a rebellion foredoomed to 
failure. Continue, then, my poor friend, 
in your vain and comical conceit, and 
never, as you value your so-called happi- 
ness, listen to this poem with more than 
one sex. It is called The Doormat.” 


He then recited the verses : 
SAID the Doormat to the Husband 
As the poor man hurried out : 
“ Good-morning, Brother Duffer, 
You and I were born to suffer, 
Pay the landlord’s rent, and shout!” 


SAID the Doormat to the Husband 
As the victim crawled within : 

“ Good-morning, Brother Sinner, 

They have eaten all the dinner, 

Pay the butcher’s bill and grin!” 

* Bill,” said I, getting up, ‘‘ you are 
the most depressing lizard I ever en- 
countered. I strongly advise you to look 
for a better ole.” 

‘‘ Wherever I go,” replied old Bill, 
“T see little girls tyrannising over little 
boys, pretending all the time to be 
angels; and so for me there can never 
be a better ’ole this side of a jury-box.” 

“Is it the same with lizards as it is 
with us ?”’ I asked him. 

“Not quite so bad,” he answered, 
lashing his tail. ‘‘No, not quite so bad ; 
put, still, we gentlemen lizards never 
fcel ourselves entirely safe. That's why 
we sleep with at least one eve open ” 


1 


| FROZEN GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE 


We mentioned a week or two ago the 
| relief of the ice-bound residents on’ Belle 
|Isle, who hold the line of shortest 
communication between the British 
Islands and Canada. They are quite safe, 
but the frosts have now shut out the 
world from other islands in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. . 

Anticosti, a big stretch of land, 
though narrow, with less than 300 
inhabitants, has been hemmed round 
with thick ice; and so have the Mag- 
dalen Isfands in the middle of the Gulf, 
with their population of about 6000. 

The ice has formed so thickly on the 
surface of the St.. Lawrence this year 


,that ordinary whalers cannot charge 


it and crack it, as the custom is with 
‘ice up to about one foot thick. So the 
people on these islands, who are fisher- 
,men, are hard beset for food, and ice- 
| breakers, vessels with a ram_ built 
specially strong for the work, are trying 
to crash a way through the fifty miles 
‘of ice that lie between the prisoners 
and the Canadian mainland. 

No doubt they will get through, but 
the waiting thousands may have a 


_ hungry time on short rations till they 


receive new stores of food. 

An effort has been made this year to 
prolong the season for winter navigation 
on the St. Lawrence, but the experi- 
ment has been a disastrous failure. 


, | Six government freighters are icebound 


jat Quebec, where they will probably 
; be held up until spring. 

| One of these vessels was drifting help- 
| lessly in the Gulf for weeks while an 
| ice-breaker tried to get in touch with 
her; and another vessel, caught in an 


lice current, has been flung oy to the 


‘northern shore, where she will probably 


| | be wrecked by the winter storms. 


SLIPS IN BOOKS 
Sir Walter Scott’s Mistake 


SITTING ON CHAIRS THAT WERE 
NOT THERE 


The Minister of Education has been 
telling us of some mistakes that he has 


* |come across in books, and some arc 


very interesting. 

One of them is a great mistake that 
runs through Ivanhoe, where the Nor- 
‘mans and Saxons are represented as 
| two distinct races. The fact is that at 
(the time with which the story deals 
|marriage between the two races had 
i gone so far that Norman could hardly 
be told from Saxon; but Sir Walter 
| Scott did not realise this until the 
| Story was set up in type, and so the 
{famous novel appears with this blunder 
right through it. 

another mistake was made by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who in one of her 
books made two people take chairs in 
Kensington Gardens in the first week 
in October, though all chairs are 
removed from the gardens on Sep- 
tember 30. 

Charles Kingsley makes John Brum- 
blecombe recite a prayer from the 
Prayer-book long before the time the 
prayer was put in; the poct Pope 
makes a weasel eat corn, which a weasel 
never does; and in Don Quixote the 
merry Cervantes makes one of his 
parties at a tavern eat two suppers in 
one night! 

The life of a novelist is full of trouble, 
but such little things do not seem to 
matter greatly. We would rather have 
the stories with all their thistakes than 
have the dull facts without the stories. 
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THOSE WHO STAND IN 
THE WORLD’S WAY 


The Inventor's Hard Fight for 
Justice 


NATION’S MEANNESS TO A MAN 
WHO SAVED £100,000,000 


The history of invention is strewn 
thick with the ingratitude and stupidity 
of people who could not recognise an 
inventor when they saw him, and who 
made themselves busy putting obstacles 
in his way. 

Probably half the best inventions have 
made progress slowly against the resist- 
ance of the very men who should have 
welcomed them at once. 

It was so all through the period when 
steam was coming into use, and when 
machinery was being invented to work 
by steam. Just the same dull obstruc- 
tion and neglect of keen-witted men by 
slow-minded officials have been seen over 
and over again during the war. 

It seems now that Lieutenant Dennis 
Burney, who invented the paravane— 
which saved 765,000 tons of shipping 
during the war, valued at £100,000,000, 
to say nothing of hundreds of lives—has 
not received a farthing of reward for the 
invention, though at one period he was 
promised the benefit of patents for all 
parts of the world. 

A usual royalty of ten per cent. on the 
17,000 paravanes manufactured and 
used would have given him a fortune of 
£100,000. A book has been written called 
“The Paravane Adventure,’”’ showing 
how he was worried and baffled, and that 
he has had no reward except the poor 
honour of a C.M.G. Happily, in these 
days of print, the world has a fair chance 
of knowing who its clever men really are, 
and of guessing who the stupid men are 
who obstruct them; and it will award 
its judgment in history. But what poor 
comfort that is for the poor inventor ! 


A LIBRARY BURNED 
Making the World Poorer 
A GREAT WRITER & HIS BOOKS 


The late Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, for many years the forcign 
editor of the Times, and the writer of 
the best book ever written on Russia, 
left the valuable books he had collected 
to the London Library, thereby putting 
them, as he thought, to the best possible 
use, But, unhappily, they have all been 
burned in the building where they were 
stored, and so lost to the world. 

The way in which Sir Donald studied 
Russia shows his manner of working. 
He iearned the Russian language and 
the life of the people as a Russian would. 
First he lived in a country district and 
talked in the simple words of the 
peasants ; then he lived for years in a 
moderate-sized town, widening his know- 
ledge and language; and finally he 
went to Petrograd, and became familiar 
with the life of the capital and society. 

In this way he grew up into a fuli 
knowledge of everything Russian, as a 
Russian might who rose from the lowest 
to the higher ranks, and out of that 
knowledge he wrote his book on Russia. 

The destruction of such a library 
leaves the whole world poorer, as all 
destruction does. Destruction of useful 
things is utter loss. To make things 
is difficult and costly, to destroy is easy. 
An infant in arms can break things 
which only great cleverness can replacc. 

And the tragedy is that some of the 
most valuable books in the world have 
been destroyed to light fires. Careless- 
ness and ignorance and mischief and 
accident are always busy somewhere 
doing harm, which is easy, while only 
toil and brain work can replace the loss. 


Designs His Father’s 
House 


WILL HE GET THE FIRST . 
GOVERNMENT BONUS ? 


The Government has found that 800,000 
new houses are needed in the United 
Kingdom, and plans are being drawn up 
for building 100,000 this year. To en- 
courage building to begin while prices 
are so high, the Government is to make 
a grant of £150 towards every new house 
with five rooms, and it is thought possi- 
ble that the first grant may be won by 
Kentish schoolboy. 

Plans for a private house which were 
drawn by a 14-year-old boy have been 
approved by the Tunbridge Wells 
authority, and the boy’s father, Mr. 
W. F. Gibbon, a letter-sorter at the 
Post Office, hopes to be the first to 
draw a bonus of £150 which the Govern- 
ment is offering towards the cost of 
cach new house built under the con- 
ditions the Government has laid down. 

William Francis Gibbon, the boy who, 
we hope, will win this race for the first 
building bonus, sends us the following 
interesting account of why and how he 
came to draw the approved plans. 

By the Boy Architect 

“It came about in a very natural 
way,” he says. ‘“ When we came -to 
Tunbridge Wells from London we were 
unable to get a house, so we took 
furnished apartments. 

“As the delay lengthened, and there 
seemed to be no hope of getting suitably 
settled, Dad bought a plot of building 
land on the outskirts of the town. 

** Then Mother and I began to think 
what kind of house we would like to 
live in. First we determined it must be 
detached ; and 
then we 
thought of the 
conveniences 
and incon- 
veniences of 
the houses we 
had been in. 
‘rl! We should 

| like this, and 

“we must avoid 
that,’ we said, 
until it be- 
came fascina- 
ting, and my 
H M4 fingers itched 
Plan showing front view to make plans. 

««T showed some of these plans to a 
lady, who kindly lent me a plan from 
which I learned a good deal. Another 
friend also gave me some valuable hints. 
The stairs were my chief difficulty. At 
last I had a plan sufficiently good to 
show to a professional architect and a 
practical builder. 

‘Tt had now become my ambition to 
draw plans that would finally be passed 
by the authorities, and this, I am glad 
to say, I successfully accomplished. 

“ All being well, the building will 
start early in the New Year. We are 
eagerly anticipating the completion of 
the house, for we think it will be quite 
the most comfortable and convenient 
house of its size that could be arranged, 
and one of the most healthy.” 

WE are sure all our readers will wish 
that the house so carefully planned 
by William Francis Gibbon will fulfil all 
his hopes, that his father will get the 
bonus, and that our enterprising reader 
will plan many more approved houses. 


A NEW ZEALAND REFERENDUM 

Nearly half the people of New 
Zealand have voted for the prohibi- 
tion of the Drink traffic, but it is to 
continue because there were 3000 votes 
short. Three thousand more voters 
would have made New Zealand as 
“dry” as the United States. 


The Children’s Newspaper 
THE GREAT STUPIDS | BOY ARCHITECT |COUNTRY STORIES 


Things Our Readers 
Tell Us 


ODD COMPANY IN AN ABBEY 


As the Children’s Newspaper is above 
all things a friendly paper, we are glad 
to give interesting facts or observations 
our friendly readers may send. 

Here is a list of curious things that 
might have been found, a courteous 
correspondent tells us, at the fine his- 
toric Sherborne Abbey, in Dorsetshire, 
a few years ago. 

A Lyon for a vicar. 

A Parson for a churchwarden. 

A King for a verger. 

A Pope for an organ-blower. 

_ A Bishop for a bellringer. 

_ A Bull to sing in the choir. 
A WOOD PIGEON’S LUNCH 

A Derbyshire Reader tells us: 

A wood pigeon has just been shot 
near Belper which had in its crop 39 
large acorns. It was no larger than other 
pigeons, and was in good condition. 

THE DRAGON-FLY THAT HAD NO FEAR 
Writing from Reading a reader says: 

While I was botanising with a friend 
some wecks ago we sat on a sunny bank 
to cat our sandwiches, when a big dragon- 
fly chose my friend’s knee as a suitable 
place to cat his dinner. ; : 

He stayed there five or six minutes, 
eating the body of a fly, and allowed 
us to train our magnifying glasses on 
him, and watch closely what he did. 

He gave a very good show, and 
enabled us to understand what a dread- 
ful armour-plated monster he must 
appear to a little fly. 

GREENTREES 

A reader at Harrow sends us a note 
of this pleasant verse on the tombstone 
of Isaac Greentrees in the churchyard 
there. He lived two hundred years ago. 
Beneath these green trees, rising to the skies, 
The planter of them, Isaac Greentrees, lies. 
The day shall come when these green trees 

shall fall, 
And Isaac Greentrees rise above them all. 


SUBMARINE WORKSHOP 
Crawling Down into the Sea 


STRANGE CRAFT FOR WORKING 
BELOW THE WAVES 


A new submarine vessel has been 
built which enables men to work under 
the water, on the salvage of sunken ships 
or on constructional work. It is a com- 
bination of a submarine and a diving 
bell, attached to a surface vessel. 

The surface vessel is connected with 
the submarine by a pipe, over four feet 
in diameter and 75 feet long, through 
which men can crawl, or down which 
they can slip when the submarine is 
below the surface. When they have got 
into the submarine water-tight doors 
are closed, and the under-water vessel is 
thus quite self-contained, and can be 
sunk or submerged in the usual way. 

Compressed air is then pumped into 
the submarine, and a trap-door in the 
bottom can be opened, the air pressure 
preventing the sea from rushing in. 
Through this opening workmen can use 
various kinds of tools, effect salvage 
opérations, or do any of the work that is 
done in dock or pier construction under 
water by means of diving bells. 

The submarine workshop is connected 
by telephone with the bridge of the 
surface vessel, and workers inside can 
ask to be raised or lowered, or taken to 
different. parts of the sunken vessel they 
are working on. 

This remarkable combination of 
vessels, with quarters for the crew, air- 


compressing plant, and generators for 


supplying electric light to the workers 
beneath the water, represents the latest 
phase of the evolution of the diving bell 


of John Smeaton, which he devised for 


laying the foundations of a pier at 
Ramsgate late in the eighteenth century. 
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| WATER TO THE 
- RESCUE 


BRIGHT SPOT IN THE 
FUEL PROBLEM 


How the Rivers Will Help to 
Solve It 


MILLIONS OF NEW HORSE-POWER 


Most countries have enormous supplies 
of power in the form of water, which until 
late years was allowed to run to waste. 

Those countries which had to pay very 
high prices for coal, or where fuel was 
scarce, were the first to harness their 
waterfalls and swift rivers; and as the 
shortage of fuel became more widespread 
other countries joined in the new. work 
of utilising these vast sources of energy. 

Germany today utilises 43 per cent. of 
her ayailable water power, Switzerland 
over 25 per cent., and the United States 
about the same. 

In Great Britain only about eight per 
cent. of the water power has been used so 
far, but several new schemes are likely 
to be carried out which would produce 
power equal to that obtained front two 
million tons of coal a year. 


Power in the Highlands 

When we remember that only seven 
million tons of coal are used annually for 
our steam power stations for electricity, 
we may form some idea of the saving in 
the coal consumption. _ 

Harnessing the water power to drive 
turbines, which in turn drive dynamos 
or generators of electric current, must be 
done where the water is, and this is not 
always most conveniently situated for 
supplying existing needs. 

If nine Highland water schemes now 
planned are carried out it will probably 
lead to the birth of saw-mills, meal mills, 


laundries, and dye works, factories for 
manufacturing yarn and _ woollens, 
chemical works, and so on, in the neigh- 
bourhood, and electric power may also 
be transmitted to big industrial centres 
such as Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundec, 
which are not too far away to render 
this impossible. 


Spinning Out the Coal 


The “ horse-power ”’ derived from the 
water in these Highland centres would 
be 180,000, and this would save nearly 
two million tons of coal a year. What, 
then, will be saved by France, which in 
1921 will be deriving 1,600,000 horsc- 
power from her swift rivers? In the 
United States there is enough water 
power to equal twice the present amount 
of coal used in producing steam power. 

Norway gets a million horse-power 
every year from her water, and millions 
of horse-power are generated yearly now 
in Canada and New Zealand. 

Here, then, is one bright spot in the 
fuel outlook. We in this country arc 
about the most backward nation in 
turning water power into electricity, but 
we are moving in the matter at last, and 
other big countries are working at high 
pressure to make full use of Natures 
most obvious substitute for coal. 

The modern water-wheel—the turbine 
—and the progress of electrical engin- 
eering have made it possible to spin coal 
out by thousands of millions of tons. 


THE TWO SHAKESPEARES 

William Shakespeare gave the world 
the noblest treasure “ever bequeathed 
to it by a single man, and died worth 
£1000 in his day, or £10,000 in ours. - 

Another William Shakespeare has 
just died, the owner of a farm at Yateley, 
in Hampshire, with a house in London, 
and he left behind £120,000. 
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FOOTPRINTS IN. 
THE SNOW 


Tracking Birds & Animals 
in Winter 


FIELDS DOTTED WITH 
YOUNG LAMBS 


By Our Country Correspondent 


After a fall of snow on any January 
night, it is interesting to look out for 
the trails or footprints of different 
creatures, The identification of them 
is quite an art, and provides not only 
good recreation, but an excellent exer- 
cise in nature study and observation. 
It is also interesting to follow the tracks, 
and see where they lead to; and in this 
way we may learn something of the 
habits of the creatures themselves. 


Tell-tale Footprints 

There is a distinct difference, for 
instance, between the footprints of a 
bird that ‘hops and one that walks. 
Where rooks live we shall always find 
their tracks, and they are easily dis- 
tinguished. The impression of the long 
hind claw betrays a perching bird, and 
of all the perching birds the rook alone 
walks as heavily as the footprints 
indicate, 

The starling is always lively and 
cheerful, even in these cold times, and 
seems to enjoy life thoroughly. A feature 
of the countryside in the winter-months 
is, of course, the congregating of the 
starlings in large flocks, and they are 
fond ot making aerial excursions in’ mass 
formation. It is, in fact, quite a sight to 
see a flock rise suddenly from a ficld 
where they were hunting for food. 
Little comes amiss to them—inseets, 
worms, slugs, berries, seeds, and coin. 

Just now they are beginning to resort 
to buildings, as a preliminary to looking 
round for nesting sites later on. 


Buzzard Like an Eagle 

The common and rough-legged buz- 
zards are much rarer than they used to 
be, the common buzzard being a resident, 
and the other an irregular migrant. 
_ To see the common buzzard soaring 
In Stately fashion over a wide moorland 
with widely-expanded wings is, indeed, 
a fine sight. The bird might well be 
mistaken for an eagle,.though it is, really, 
much smaller than an eagle, 
: Unfortunately, when it is abou t, there 
is generally some foolish man with a 
gun who thinks he is doing something 
praiseworthy by bringing it down, 
imagining he has shot an eagle. It is, 
however, this kind of false prowess that 
is making the buzzard rarer and rarer 
in these islands of ours. 


Lambs at Play 

_ A common sight in the country now 
is the young lambs sporting in the fields, 
and very pretty they are. Everywhere 
in the south the green fields are dotted 
with them, and as the days pass it will 
be the case farther and farther north, 

An examination of the fruit trees in 
the orchard will often reveal the eggs of 
the lackey moth, laid in bands round 
twigs, and varnished to protect them. 
Now is the time to look out for them, 
when trees are bare of leaves. 


The vapourer moth’s eggs, too, may 


also be found, mixed up with fragments | 


of the old cocoons, looking like cobwebs. 
They are laid in crevices of tree trunks 
and walls, and are detached only with 
difficulty. Ce: 


A SILENF ALARM-CLOCK 

An alarm-clock which awakes a 
sleeper without ringing a bell has been 
made by an enterprising electrical en- 
gineer. It is set overnight so that at a 
given time it switches on a powerful 
electric lamp, the rays concentratin 
so as to fall on the pillow of the bed. The 
sun’s rays falling on a sleeper always 
wake him, and the electric-light alarm 
answers the same purpose. 
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The fields of England are now dotted w 


MARY AND HER LITTLE LAMB 


ith lambs, which may be seen playing with their mothers. 
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These pretty creatures are great favourites with the farmer's children. 


HOW TO GROW RICH 
In a Month 


Most people would like to be rich, and 
a reader from Leeds reminds us of a very 
simple way. ; 

All you have to do is to invest a penny 
one day, double it the next, double it 
again on the third day, and go on doing 
that for a month. 

At the end of the month you will be 
so rich that you need never work again, 
and it you hke to do it for another month 
you will be so rich that all the kings in 
Europe could not afford to buy you up. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 
The universe moves to order like 
Sunrise and sunset, moon- 
rise and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, While nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature's time-table next week, 
given for London from January 25. 

Black figures indicate next day. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


~y 
FA a clock. 
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: Sunday Tuesday — Friday 
Sunrife 2. 7.52a.m. 7.49 am. 7.45 am. 
Sunset - 4.33 p.m. 4.37 p.m. 4.42 p.m. 
Moonrise. 9.41 a.m. 9.590 an. 14.48 a.m. 
Moonset. £9.55 p.m. 12.23a.m. 4.0a.m. 
HighTije . 4.44pm. 5.56 p.m. 8.38 p.m. 
Week’s 

Moon 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 
Protect carly-sown peas from attacks 
of birds and slugs; when the soil is 


tolerably dry some earth should be 
drawn to plants a little above the 
ground, and they should be staked 


rather closely. Make a sowing of Long 
Pod and Broad Windsor beans in rows 
two or three feet apart. 

Cardoons which are full grown may 
be taken up with bulbs on a dry day, 
and planted among sand in a shed. 

Remove decaying leaves frequently. 


Next 


‘qu'il put tuer l’animal. 


CHEMIST’S TRIUMPH 
Why the Melons are Fresh 


Water-melons often have to travel 
thousands of miles before they are 
eaten, yet we always get them fresh. 
This is due to a triumph of the chemist. 
A chemical paste is applied to the stem 
ends of the melons, and prevents decay. 

So often did melons decay that whole 
trainloads of them would be lost, and 


this year one of the big American rail- | 


ways has refused to carry melons unless 
treated with the paste. 
copper sulphate, alum, and rye flour. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS, 


Une abeille 


La griffe 
La riviére coule dans Ja vallée 
L’abeille fait le miel et la cire 
L’aigle saisit sa proie dans ses griffes 


LE LION EUT PEUR 

Un Frangais, voyageant én Afrique, 
apergut un lion qui s’avancait furtive- 
ment vers une femme arabe pour la 
dévorer. Comme il était armé, il fit 
signe & la femme de s‘Cloigner, afin 
Mais, & Son 
grand é¢tonnement, la femme se releva 
furieuse, marcha résolument vers le lion, 
et l’apostropha ainsi : 

“Ah, lache! Tu viens attaquer une 
femme sans défense. Tu crois me faire 
peur, mais je te connais! Va done 1a- 
bas attaquer mon mari, qui est armé, 
Va donc, te dis-je! Tu n’oses pas, 
misérable! chacal! hyéne! Tu_portes 
une peau de lion, mais tu n’es pas un 
lion!” Ft le lion s’enfuit, terrifié. 


It is made of | 


WHY THE FLOODS 
COME - 
Too Much Water for the 
Rivers 
PUZZLE OF THE WINDS 
AND THE RAIN 


Many parts of Europe are at this 
| time Suffering from severe floods such as 
| they have not experienced for many 
years. The Seine Valley is inundated 
in many parts, including Paris, and the. 
Rhine, which is always a swift-flowing 
river, has swept over its’ banks and 
done immense damage in districts that 
can ill_afford to suffer. a 

What is it that has suddenly cause 
| these unusual floods ? .Well, in one 
| sense we know, but in another sense we 
do not know at all. 

The immediate cause has been the 
exceptionally heavy rains. Pouring on 
| the area that feeds the rivers, the rain 
has sunk through the ground, run to 
lower levels, gathered in underground 
streams, emerged as springs and brooks, 
and finally found its way to the river. 
_ In normal times, of course, the river can 
carry away quite comfortably all .the 
_ water that comes to it. 


| Funnel That is Too Small 


This year, however, more water has 
/come to the rivers than they can carry, 
and what has ges ana is what would 
happen if the milkman tried to pour 
/a quart of milk quickly into a pint jug. 
/The water has poured over and run 
, about, as the milk would. 

But a river is really only a channel for 
|carrying the waters to the sea, and 
‘perhaps a better illustration would be 
provided by the milkman pouring a 
quart of milk all at once through a 
funnel, that avould carry it into the ug 
quite well if it were poured slowly an 
regularly. The rush fills the funnel and 
the liquid pours over all round. 

The floods in Europe have occurred 
simply because the river channels, have 
not been big enough to take all. the 
water that has drained into them, 
| The floods will remain until the rivers, 
| having carried off much of the water 
1 that fills their channels now, are able 
| to receive the flood water back. «+ 


Cycles of Weather 

But while this is an explanation, as 
far as it goes, what has caused the 
unusually heavy rains this year? That 
is a question no one can answer. The 
, science of meteorology, or study of the 
weather, is still in its infancy. We 
know that changes of temperature cause 
winds, that winds carry clouds and 
rain, that the rainfall and shape of the 
land affect the temperature. 

But why, when the land remains 
|unchanged year after year, and the 
/sun shines much the same day after 
|day, do we not have exactly the same. 
winds and fains every year ? 

Men who study these things say that 
there are cycles of weather which come _ 
several times a century, and various 
causes are suggested to account for these. 


Coming and Going of Gases 

| There are in the atmosphere certain 
rare gases, such a8 argon and helium, 
and these are at one time escaping into 
space, and at other times coming back 
into our atmosphere from space. Pro- 
bably this coming and going of gases 
makes some changes in the air which 
)aifect the weather at long intervals. 

Then, again, the varia@ions in the 
energy which the atmosphere receives 
from the sun probably affect tempera- 
ture, and so cause unusual changes in 
| the weather; while sunspots and sun- 
storms may havea good deal to do withit. 

Any change in the temperature of 
the atmosphere, at any part of the 
earth, may set up a whole chain of 
meteorological events which could easily 
lead to exceptional rains and floods. 

One day science will find out all 
about these things, trace them back to 
their origin, giye warning of when they 
are to be expected, and possibly help 
us to combat them effectually. 
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Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe ” 


CHAPTER 48 
At Last 


TH! searchlight’s beam remained 

stationary, and, keeping just 
out of its glare, the three crossed 
the fence—or; rather, the line where 
the fence had been—and reached 
the garden inside. 

Here were rows of sweet corn, or 
garden maize, standing eight or 
nine feet high. They slipped behind 
its shelter and took stock of their 
surroundings. 

‘* There’s only one way in or out, 
as far as I can see,” whispered 
Cyril. 

“The main entrance between the 
pillars,” replied Mr. Trench. ‘‘ You 
are right, I believe. The whole of 
the rest of the front of the building 
seems to be blank. But there's 
sure to be an entrance on the side 
facing the lake.” 

“These men can't reach that 
without a boat, and the boat is 
probably moored alongside the 
float in the lake,” said Cyril. 
“ Anyhow, there’s no way for them 
to go round.”’ : 

“No, they can’t get round with- 
out swimming, and I don’t fancy 
they'll be any keener than we to 
try that sort of thing,” responded 
Mr. Trench. ‘‘I tell you what, 
Cyril, the best thing we can do is 
to stay where we are until these 
fellows come out again and get 
to work on the wire.”’ 

“ And then make a rush for it?” 
questioned Cyril. 

“Just so. The chances are they 
won't see us.” 

““ But won’t the searchlight man 
be seeing us?” put in Tim. 

““No need for him to do so,” 
said Mr. Trench. ‘ The light is 
being worked from an opening over 
the main entrance. We ought to 
be able to creep in under it.” 

“JY take ye, sorr,” said Tim. 
“But don’t be talking any more. 
Here they come.” 

As Tim spoke, the two men 
appeared again, coming out of the 
main entrance. They were heavily 
loaded with coils of wire and tools, 
and both appeared to be in.a very 
annoyed frame of mind. 

“ T told the boss it was asking for 
trouble, to plant all this truck in- 
side here,” said one. 

“Much notice he’d take of what 
you said, Jonas,’*sneered the other. 

“Much notice he takes of what 
any of us say,” growled Jonas. 
“T tell you, Mark, I’m getting fed 
up with Bertram Kent.” 

“ What's the use of talking like 
that?’ retorted the man called 
Mark. ‘‘ Even if we wanted, we 
couldn’t leave till he gets ready 
to go. And you can’t say he don't 
pay well.” 

“Qh, the money's all right,” 
said Jonas sulkily. ‘It’s only 
that I’m sick df loafing in this for- 
saken hole, where there’s no one to 
talk to, and nothing to see but trees 
and water. I'd give a month’s 
money to walk down Old Kent Road 
or get inside a picture palace.” 

Mark gave a _ harsh laugh. 
“‘There’s more’n picture palaces 
to see. Haven't you never been 
down in the glass room? ” 

“Ugh!” grunted Jonas. ‘ Once 
I have, but never again. The things 
you sees down there is enough 
to give a chap bad dreams for a 

month.” 

“ They ain't pretty or nice, and 
that’s a fact,” agreed Mark. 


_ Cyril was listening with such 
interest that he almost forgot the 
peril of his own position. The glass 
room! What on earth was the 
fellow talking about? And what 
did it all mean? What were the 
sights which would give a man 
bad dreams for a month ? 

Just then Tim nudged him. 
‘They didn’t see us, anyway,” 
whispered the Irish boy. ‘ Be 
watching now. We'll be starting 
in a minute.” 

Mr. Trench, however, made no 
move. He remained where he was, 
crouching behind the tall stalks of 
tasselled corn, until the two men 
had laid their coils of wire down 
and actually got to work. Then he 
touched Cyril on the shoulder. 

“‘ Now’s our chance,” he said in a 
low voice. ‘ Follow me. I needn’t 
tell you to go quietly.” 

Bent double, he stole away in 
the direction of the pillared en- 
trance, and soon gained the western 
end of the front of the building. 
Then he turned sharp to the right, 
and, like shadows, the three stole 
along under the enormously mas- 
sive wall. 

There were no windows or open- 
ings of any sort in the tremendous 
wall. As Cyril passed along he 
was impressed by the gigantic size 
of the stones of which it was built. 
Some of them seemed to be at least 
twenty feet long. 

Cyril’s heart was pounding. At 
last they were almost within reach 
of Stella. He felt certain that she 
was held prisoner in this strange 
old building. Yet, close as they were 
to her, it was quite impossible to 
tell whether they could rescue her. 

Neither Trench nor he had any 
idea how many of Kent's men there 
were inside. There might be a 
dozen, for all they knew, in which 
case the chances were that they 
themselves would be prisoners 
like Stella before many minutes 
were over. 

Yet he was not conscious of any | 
fear, only of a tingling excitement. 

Mr. Trench reached the pillar 
guarding the left-hand side of the 
entrance, anti came to a stop in its 
shadow. It was a tremendous 
affair, fully ten feet through, and 
seemingly cut out of a single block 
of stone. 

Now came the ticklish part of the 
business. The searchlight glowed 
out from an opening exactly -over 
the“entrance, and to get inside 
the three would have to pass right 
under it. 

Mr. Trench put his mouth close 
to Cyril’s ear. 

‘7 will go first,” he said; ‘ you 
follow, then Tim.” 

Cyril nodded, and next instant 
his leader had swung around the 
great pillar and vanished. . 


CHAPTER 49 
Inside the Palace 


YRIL paused a moment. There 

was no sound. He. beckoned 

to Tim, and followed. Tim came 

close after, and in a moment .the 

were both inside, and standing be- 

side Mr. Trench, in an immense 
pillared hall. 

The floor was paved with gigantic 
flags of smooth stone, and the roof 
was also of stone, but painted with 
all sorts of strange figures, mostly 
animals. Rows of vast pillars sup- 
ported the roof, and the whole of the 
ancient place was lit by modern 
electric lamps dangling from the 


roof. It was the oddest contrast 
that Cyril had ever seen. . 

Mr. Trench stood perfectly still, 
listening. But there was no voice 
or movement. The only sound was 
the low hum of an unseen dynamo. 

‘All right so far,” said Mr. 
Trench in a whisper. “‘ The next 
thing is to close the door and make 
it fast. As you sce, our friend has 
not spared trouble to make a good 
job of his doors.” 

It was true. A great pair of 
folding doors had been set in place. 
They were quite rough, being made 
of planks sawn from the felled trees, 
but they were certainly stout. Also, 
they were provided with great bolts 
and achain. —~ 

“Won't the men out there see us 
closing them ? ”’ asked Cyril. 

“ Possibky. But what does it 
matter? They won't be able to 
get in. ‘There is no other entrance 
on this side. Still, we may as well 
go about it as quietly as we can.” 


Cyril nodded, and they pushed 
the doors to. The hinges seemed 
well oiled, for they moved quietly 
enough. And as there was no sound 
from outside it seemed that the men 
did not notice what was being done. 

“It's meself would like to see 
ould Kent’s face whin he finds him- 
self barred out of his own risi- 
dence,’’ Tim remarked. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
we go and shut the other door now, 
sorr?”’ 

‘Not yet. First, we must tackle 
this man who is running the search- 
light. We must handle the men one 
by one, or we don’t know what we 
may be running our heads into. 
The question is, how are we to get 
at him?” 

“Up that ladder,’ replied the 
quick-witted Tim, pointing to a 
rough wooden ladder which ran up 
to an opening in the roof. 

Mr. Trench nodded approvingly. 

“Yes, that’s the way without a 
doubt. Go quietly. We must take 
him unawares. We don’t want any 
shooting if we can help it.” 

He led the way to the ladder. 
Cyril followed with a queer sense of 
unreality, feeling that he must bein 
a dream. 

As he crossed the hall he noticed 
that the floor sloped at quite a stecp 
angle towards the lake. Yet the 
huge flags had been so perfectly 
cemented that there was no crack 
anywhere. The whole building had 
tilted like ‘one stone. 

The opening through which the 
ladder ran must have meant a lot 
of hard work to cut, for the upper 
floor was as solid as the lower. As 
he put his head up he was aware 
that this upper storey was nearly 
dark. There was just one electric 
bulb, and that over the head of the 
man who was working the search- 
light. As for the searchlight itself, 
its whole ray was reflected out- 
wards through an arched opening. 

Cyril crouched breathless at the 
top of the ladder. So softly had the 
three come up that the man had not 
heard them. He sat, idly watching 
the pair who were stringing the wire 
outside. 

Mr. Trench signed to the boys to 
stay where they were, and crept 
softly forwards. Cyril saw that he 
had his automatic ready in his hand. 


Cyril’s eyes were fixed upon the 
searchlight man. He was not very 
young and rather stout. He had 
red hair and a ginger moustache, 
and was a big, powerful fellow. 

Moving with that absolute silence 
that only a big garhe hunter or an 
Indian ever attains, Mr. Trench 
made a half circle, and came up 
‘behind him. 

“Hands up!” he said suddenly. 

With his hands above his head, the 
man turned slowly round, and as his 


Y | eves rested upon Mr. Trench, they 


were filled not so much with fright 
as with amazement. 

“Glory!” he said. “ If it ain’t 
Mr. Trench!” 


Mr. Trench looked equally sur- 
prised. 


“You, Gregor! ’’ he exclaimed. 


“It's Gregor all right, sir. But 
how you come here beats me.” 


“I have been here in the valley 
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for some months, "replied the other, 
“ but I confess I did not cxpect 
to see you in this rogues’ gallery.” 
““1£ I'd known what it was, sir, 
I wouldn’t ever have come,” was the 
reply. Then a scared expression 
crossed his face. ‘‘ But, sec here, 
sir,” he went on, ‘‘ if the boss comes 
you're in for it. You don’t know 
what you've run your head into.” 


‘‘On the contrary, I know very 
well,” replied Mr. Trench coolly. 
‘But tell me one thing. Are you 
on my side or Kent's?” 

““ Yours, sir,’’ answered Gregor 
unhesitatingly. ‘‘ I'd give a year’s 
pay to be out o’ this. Do you 
reckon you can get us away ?’ 

‘| do—with your help. First, is 
there any other entrance to this 
place except the one just under us?” 

“ Not on the land side, sir.” 

“That's all right. We have 
bolted the door.”” 

“Then there’s more.than you, 
Mr. Trench?” 

“Two boys—smart ones, too. 
They are here to rescue the gir’ 
Stella Earle from Kent’s clutches.” 

“About time, too, sir. It’s a 
shame and a scandal the way Kent 
treats the child. And she plucky 
as they make ’em.”” 

He broke off, and chuckled. 

“So you’ve locked Jonas and 
Mark outside, sir? A pretty row 
there’ll be when they find out.” 

‘So long as they can’t get in, 
that doesn’t matter. What I want 
to know is, how many men are 
there in the place besides you?” 

“ Only two, sir. Bleak as runs the 
dynamo, and the Chink who does the 
cooking. Chin Su they call him.” 

“Will they give trouble ? ” 

‘* Not with the odds against ’em, 
as they are,” was the prompt reply. 

“ And how many in the airship 
with Kent?” 

“ Eight—and a tough lot they are.” 

“Do you know where he has 
gone?” 

“‘ Just scouting, I reckon. He's 
always got the idea that someone 
will be after him. Guilty conscience, 
I expect.” 

“He hasn’t heard of the other 
airship ? ” 

“Not that I know of. But if he 
had, he wouldn’t say. He's a close 
one, is Kent.” 

Mr. Trench paused a moment, 
thinking. Then he spoke again. 

‘We must secure Bleak and the 
Chinaman first,” he said. “ Then 
we must get hold of the little girl. 
Where is she, Gregor ? ” 

‘In the glass room, I’m afeared, 
sir. Kent, he puts her in there just 
to get the better of it. But do what 
he will, she won't be civil to him.” 

Cyril hurried forward. . 

“What is this glass room?" he 
demanded. ‘I heard one of the 
men outside speak of it. It must 
be something perfectly beastly.” 

Gregor looked at him. 

“You can take your oath on 
that,’”’ he answered -grimly. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What is the Storthing? The 
Storthing is the Norwegian 
Parliament. 


What is Pan-Slavism? Pan- 
Slavism was a term used before 
the war for a movement which 
aimed at uniting into one great 
confederation all the Slav peoples 
—Russians, Poles, Bulgarians, 
Serbians, and so on, probably 
with Russia dominating. 


What is a Lakh? Lakh is a 
Hindustani word meaning ten 
thousand. 


What is a Mugwump? Mug- 
wump is a term of contempt in 
America for one who belongs to 
neither of the two great parties, 
but votes for whatever candi- 
date suits his fancy. It is an 


Indian word meaning chief or 
great man, hence it is used in 
irony for a self-important person. 
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PUNCH AND JUDY 


UNCH and Judy were two 

rabbits that were sent as 

a present to a large family of 
boys and girls. 

They were grey and white 
rabbits with long, silky ears, and 
fur of exquisite cleanliness, 

They came to a town house 
with a very small garden, and 
where to put the unexpected 
guests was a difficult problem, 

“The darlings!" cried the 
children, ‘‘ Why can’t they stay 
indoors ? They arc as clean ag 
Dick!” 

Dick was ths family cat, who 
showed his disgust at the arrival 
of the rabbits by leaving the 
house and not returning for a 
week ; but this made no differ. 
ence to the happiness of Punch 
and Judy. 

That evening they gambolled 
on the dining-room carpet and 
nosed the patterned roses on it 
with delight, as if they had found 
some new and delicious pasture, 

Even the grown-ups were 
forced to acknowledge their 
manners were perfect, and after 
a short walk in the garden on 
leash, while they nibbled a few 
refreshing blades of grass, the 
rabbits were carried up to the 
nursery, and put to bed in the 
dolls’ cradle. 

The next morning rabbit- 
hutches were pronounced by the 
children to be horrid things, and 
Punch and Judy ran about the 
house and garden like two happy, 
domesticated cats. 

When Dick, tired of sleeping 
on the roof, returned to his own 
fireside, he was prepared to be 
disagreeable ; but the rabbits 
greeted him. so amiably, and 
admired him so openly, that he 
tolerated them at first, and after- 
wards played the part of indul- 
gent uncle towards them. 

He washed them occasionally, 
and every afternoon the three 
slept together in friendliness on 
a cushioned chair. 

On Sunday, when the family 
returned from church, they 
usually found the two rabbits 
and the cat sitting on the broad 
window scat watching the people 
passing by with benevolent 
curiosity. 

The children made their pets 
pink flannelette nightgowns, and 
to see the two gambolling in 
them was a sight never to be 
forgotten. 

But, alas! Punch and Judy 
entirely destroyed the garden, 
the pride of their master’s heart, 
and there came a dreadful day 
when the children returaed from 
school to find them gone—given 
away to a little boy who kept 
rabbits in their proper place! — 

Sadly they went to visit their 
darlings. 

There, in a brand new hutch, 
were Punch and Judy, munching 
lettuce-leaves amiably. 

They looked happy enough, 
but never would the children 
believe that they could prefer 
handsome hutches and_ juicy 
leaves to flannelette nightgowns, 
cats, dolls’ cradles, and—best of 
all—liberty ! 
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Do You Live at Worcester ? 
THE Saxons called Worcester 
Wignoraceaster, which name 


DI MERRYMAN 
“ WEARY,” said the Tired One, 


when the two were resting ee ee teal ae Bisss 


as usual, “ this 1s my birthday, and } : = = 
I draw a deep breath of relief, for | With a tribe cated iwicca oF Miy- 
I am out of danger.” > Occupied the district for 


“ What are you talking about 2” | # Jong time. 
asked Weary. H af a 
_ “—-am forty years old, and for The Author and the Editor 
some time I have known that be-| A BUDDING author, somewhat new, 
tween the ages of twenty-five and His article had signed X Q. 
forty men do their greatest work. | The editor the essay read, 

It worried me, but now I feel safe.’ | And begged he might be X Q Z. 
a] a a 


1O) a} ia) 
Is Your Name Norris ? WY does the cannon ball ? (canon 


: baat bawl). 
‘THE name Norris is the same as . toe fut 
Norreys, and means Northern. sce ene Vickers-Maxim (vicar 


Probably it was given to some per- 
son who came in early days from 8 a a 
Scandinavia. Its opposite is Surrey, Enough ; 
which means Southern. IF your first line ends with cow, 
a - aS Rhyme o w with plough ; 
R Should your second nicely go, 
Tongue Twister Seek o long, as found in though ; 
FRANCIS FRIBBLE figured on a! T hirdly, would you try this too, 
Frenchman's filly : Double o is found in ‘through ; 
Did Francis Fribble figure on a Fourth, a variance we are taught, 
Frenchman’s filly ? Like au is heard in thought. 
If Francis Fribble figured on al Speak you, fifthly, of-a sorrow, 
Give the o obscure in borough ; 
Inthe sixth place you may pick up 
Sound of u p in a hiccough ; 
Turn your seventh couplet off, 
Assuming o f as in cough; 
| Eighthly, sing you of a rock, 
| Echo c k with a lough; 
| Ninth and tast, a final puff, 


Frenchman’s filly, 
Where’s the Frenchman's ‘filly 
Francis Fribble figured on ? . 


123] i oO 
What Are These Things ? 


Sound u f, and cry—enough ! 


ig} oO G 
All the Figures Equal One 
‘TAKE the numbers 12345678 
90, and, using them all, make 
up two fractions that, added to- 
gether, are equal to one. 
| Solution next week 
| f ra] a] 
The Eceentric Grocer 
AN eccentric old grocer of Bray 
Said that butter was made out 
Bare of hay. 
And he tried to sell lard 
At three-halfpence a yard— 
Till his retatives put him away. 
a t- id) 


Answers next week 


i} ic] 12] 
The Preacher and His Horse 
‘THE steed bit his master ; 
How came this to pass ? 
He heard the good pastor 
Cry “ All flesh is grass.” 


What IsIt? The letter E, 
A Truth Simply Stated 
Many times love follows hatred. 


A Surprise for Jacko 
pce was back again at school, and, sad to say, he was 
not taking kindly to work. 

Only that morning the Master had called his name three 
times before he answered. : 

“What are you doing, Jacko? ”’ he demanded. 

“ Nothing,” replicd Jacko with an, injured air. 

“Then get on with your sums—you don’tscome here to 
stare out of the window.’ 

Now, what Jacko was staring at was a great snow-man 
which the boys had made. It was as large as life, and as firm 
as arock. They were tremendously proud of it, and as they 
filed out when lessons were over, Chimpy said: . 

“He only wants a pipe and a hat on his head, and anyone 
would take him for a real live man.” 

Jacko looked up quickly, opened his mouth, and shut it 
again without saying anything. 

When they ran out into the garden, later on, Chimpy shouted 
so that they could all hear: . 

“T’'ve got a pipe and an old top hat, jacko—why, where 
is he >” 

Nobody seemed to know. 

“Come on!” cried the boys. ‘ Doesn’t he look real ? 
Stuff the pipe into his mouth, Chimpy.” 

Chimpy obeyed with a good hard push. 

There was a piercing yell, and the snew-man moved. 

“ He's alive!” shrieked the boys, taking to, their heels. 

Chimpy looked back. -‘‘ It’s Jacko!” he exclaimed, and 
they all burst out laughing. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


Merry all the Way and Happy as the Livelong Day « given 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES | ye 


4 with such a yell 


“> Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 


Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
. find their parents. They join a circus, and the Giant 
asks Molly for help against the Dwarf.  ¢ 


; CHAPTER 16 
Tt” moved back against the screen, Ping-Pong following. 
“We want to kilt him ! ”’ said Eustace, leaning down to her. 
Molly was shocked. “Oh, you couldn’t do such a wicked 
thing!’ she exclaimed. ; . 
‘I know we ceuldn’t,” Eustace agreed miserably. ‘‘ The 
only time we tried he knocked us about so we daren’t try 


There was Eustace with the Dwarf on his chest, and Ping-Pong was 
scooping the last of the broth into his big mouth 


since. But we're going to. The only way is with gunpowder.” 

“Oh, na!”? Molly was horrified. 

“Well, what would you do it with, then?” asked. Eustace. 

“ Never with anything ! ” said Molly firmly. 

“ But gunpowder would do it,” Eustace was sure. 

“We berry hungry,” said Ping-Pong. 

“Tomorrow evening,” Eustace went on, “ we'll be just 
outside London, where we're going to have the show. There’s 
shops in London where they sell gunpowder. They won't 
let us go out, but you can go and buy it.” : 

“ Oh, I can’t do that !’” gasped Molly. 

“ Would you ! ”. roared the Dwarf, suddenly, coming towards 
them. ,‘‘ Thought Icouldn’t hear,eh?” He tiptoed to glare 
into Molly’seyes. ‘‘ You'd help them to kill me, would you?” 

“No,” faltered Molly. ‘I said I could not.” 

“ You said, ‘Ican do that.’ I heard you.” 

Molly denied it, but Mr. Rivers would not betieve her : and 
while they were talking excitedly she noticed that Eustace 
had slipped quietly to the pot, and was busy with the spoon. 

“T heard what you said”—Mr. Rivers was obstinate— 
‘and Pl pay you out for it! I’ve got a knife!” He 

felt its edge with his thumb. “I'll sharpen it tonight, and 
tomorrow, when you're asleep, I’ll come creeping—creeping.” 

Suddenly he caught sight of Eustace, and rushed at him 

that Molly fied, calling for help. Ina minute 
Uncle George and the others were round the screen ; and there 
was Eustace on his back, with the Dwarf on his chest grabbing 
his hair and banging his head on the ground, and Ping-Pong 
eagerly scooping the last of the broth into his big mouth. 
Unele George rescued Eustace by picking Mr. Rivers up 
and tucking him under hfs arm. He blamed all three for not 


being better friends, and as they went away Molly saw jhe 
Dwarf shake his finger, and say with his lips, without a sound: 
“Tomorrow night !” 
More of Hotty Toity next week 


rai — + & 
“ He’s alive ! ’” shrieked the boys, taking to their heels 
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Who Was He ? 


The Philosopher 


WELL-TO-bo Cornish wood- 

carver had five children, 
of whom the eldest was a very 
remarkable boy. At five it is 
said that he would tum over the 
pages ofa hook he had never 
seen before so rapidly that pco- 
ple would think he was merely 
counting the leaves. Yet at the 
end he could give a very good 
account of the contents. 

He went to school, and then 
at sixteen, just after his father 
died, he was apprenticed to a 
surgeon at Penzance. Being 
fond of chemistry, he fitted up a 
smalt laboratory in the attic of 
the house where he lived. This 
belonged to a friend of his 
mother’s, who always spoke of 
the boy as “‘ the philosopher.” 

One day a gentleman, being 
struck with his face, made in- 
quiries, and found that he was 
interested in chemistry. 

“In that case,’”’ said he, “I 
must have some conversatio. 
with him.” And, being pleased 
with the boy, he offered him the 
use of his library, and introduced 
him to a lecturer who gave him 
the run of his laboratory. 

It was the turning-point of his 
hfe. he man who had dis- 
covered him was a ‘former Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, and. 
later he suggested the youth for 
the post of laboratory superin- 
tendent in a Bristol institution. - 

The young chemist was then, 
twenty, and published the results 
of his experiments in gases, 

His fame now spread rapidly. 
He became Director of the Royal 
Institution’s laboratory, and 
honours were showered upon 
him. At 32 he was made an 
LL.D., at 33 a knight, and six 
years later a baronet. Kings and 
emperors patronised him, and 
he was elected President of the 
Royal Society, the greatest 
honour a scientist can receive. 

He travelled on the Continent, 
and when he went about tapping 
the rocks with a hammer in his 
study of geology the peasants 
thought him mad. Believing 
later that he did this as a 
penance, they “changed their 
minds, and called him a saint. 

His greatest achievement was 
a wonderful invention that has 
saved the lives of thousands of 


miners all over the world. When . 


urged to patent this, and thus 
make £10,000 a year, he said, 
“ No; my sole object is to serve 
the cause of humanity.” 

His health finally broke 
down, and though he travelled 
abroad he got -—— 
worse, and died 
at Geneva on 
May 29, 1829, 
receiving a pub- 
lic funeral in 
the cemetery 
there. <A tab- 
let to his me- 
mory has been ; Se 
placed in Westminster Abbey, 
Here is his portrait. Who was he? 

Last Week's Name—James Brindley 
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THE BAD. APPLE. IN EUROPE’S. BASKET 


CENTURIES AGO 


SCHOOLGIRLS OF OLD. 
_ . BABYLON 


Discovery of a Woman’ s Town 
A NOTE TO THE POSTMAN 


A woman’s town of ancient Babylon 
has lately been revealed by the spades 
of the excavators, and it has some 
remarkable features. 


The scene of this romantic discovery, 


_ described by Professor A. H. Sayce, is 


in Asia Minor, three mies from 


; Kaisariy: eh, nowa Turkish town of 70,000 


people, in Angora. There Babylonia 


_had a colony which was practically a 


republic, governed by men and women 
on equal terms, Burus was the name of 


_ the ruling city, and there women traded 


and went about:their business like men. 
So, having equality of civil power, they 


‘created © equality of intellectual power, 


and set Up a college or university for 
women in a suburb of Burus, which 
was called the Women’s Town. 


Clay Books 

The university was devoted to litera- 
ture and law. Their books and “ papers ”’ 
consisted entirely of clay, inscribed with 
letters and characters written in what 
is called the cuneiform, or arrow-head 
Hundreds of these 
tablets have now come to light, 

Although dried clay and an engraving 
tool were their only writing materials, 
these Babylonian girls and women had 


‘a culture of high degree. 


‘Think of a penny post of 4ooo years 


‘ago. ‘There were good roads forit; and 


the clay tablets tell us that the post- 
men ° regularly did their journeys, 

carrying letters of dried clay with 
stamps in the form of discs. They paid 
by cheque as we do, but cheques of clay 
and not of paper, for one of the tablets 
survives, which bids the messenger 
collect money in return for the docu- 
ment he carried. And one missive has a 
message to the postman himself, for 
it is from some metry correspondent 
who expressed the hope that the post- 
man would have a bright moon and 


clear sky to light him on his w ay ! 


Overwhelmed by Barbarians 

All this high civilisation and culture 
existed more than forty centuries ago! 
Why ‘did such a centre of learning 


:Vanish ? The theory is that, during the 


decline of. the Babylonian Empire, the 
colony was suddenly attacked and over- 
whelmed by barbarian tribes and never 
again inhabited. There is conclusive 
evidencé that the colony perished 
about 2400 B.c. Burus and its learning 
vanished suddenly, and it has taken 
the world. 4o00- years to discover that 
such a place and people ever existed. 
It is sad to reflect on the probable 
fate of those old-time girl graduates 
with their law and literature at. the 


this scant and pathetic memory, 


EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 


_Three- -halfpence—Every Friday 


Lenin, the sinister figure behind the seething misery of the Russian Empire 


the amazin, ournalist whose niaatars of the military forees of the Bolsheviks 
ra sei . in enabled them to defy all civilised Europe 
These two striking portraits, which have not before been published in this 
country, and appear only in the Children’s Newspaper, show Lanvcrtbeed 
eople, for the pictures are scattere 
University of the Women’s Town. of | 48 they wish to be shown to the Russian p 
which the sun-baked ee ieeive ‘broadcast in Russia with their permission. They show vividly the cynical | to cata-bun ina station because a com- 


faces of these amazing men who have all Russia’s millions in their keeping. 


BELL THAT BAD 


.NEWS RINGS 


Cry That Will Wake 
the Wireless Man © 


MARCONI'S NEW: DEVICE 
By Our Marconi House Correspondent 
Some time ago a law was passed 

requiring all vessels of 1Gco tons and 

upwards to carry wireless apparatus. 
Now 1600 tons means a small ship, 
and it was recognised at once that ac- 
commodation for two wireless 6peratofs— 
for a night and ‘day service—would be 
very difficult in many instances, and 
that the telegraphic traffic likely to be 
carried on by these smaller ships would 
be so unimportant as to 1ender the 
carrying of two operators very costly. 
Yet the probability of a distress call 
being sent out by a ship during the night 
makes it imperative that the wireless 
apparatus shall be in use throughout the 

24 hours of each day. : 

’ The problem then arose of combining 

a permanent watch on the ether with a 

wireless staff of one man—a problem 

which the Marconi Company has swiftly 
and brilliantly solved. 


Machine as Watch- dog 

They have produced a_ wonderful 
piece of mechanism, which, like a well- 
trained dog, answers to only ene par- 
ticular call. In this case the call is the 
famous distress signal, S.O.S. -An ex- 
planation of the apparatus would: be 
difficult here, but the little device is 
adjusted by the operator before. he 
retires for the night, and is quite un- 
affected by the ordinary commercial 
signals which flash across the mS 
receiving aerial wires. 

Should a distress call from a “ship 
within range reach the aerial, however, 
the new apparatus responds at once, and 
sets a bell ringing, and the bell continues 
to ring until it wakes the operator, or is 
heard by the seamen on duty. 

Thus science has once more come to 
the aid of seamen, and produced another 
valuable aid to the safety of life at sea. 


THE NEW SNOBS 

' By Our Country Girl ~*~ 
'A group-of girls were saying the 
other day that the war had _ killed 
snobbishness. It was old-fashioned 
even before 1914, and now even stupid 
people saw that it was foolish to despise 


-| a person except for bad morals or bad 


manners. At this, one said: 
“Oh, no; snobbery is still alive 
in the’ East End ! I help at a canteen 


‘|for working girls who are all what 


you might call rough. ‘You can hear 
their jolly laughter in the strect before 
you get there, and they skylark like 
young colts. But there are different 
grades of workers at this factory, and 
one grade, the rack-makers, are not 
allowed to sit-and eat with the other 
girls. They may buy their food, bu’ 
they must take it off elsewhere.” 

You cannot imagine a duchess refusing 


mer@jal travellerwyas at(the next tab'c 


be 


CAT'S TALES 


PUSSY AS MESSENGER 
Monkey that Nurses a Kitten 


AND A CAT THAT PLAYS 
WITH A BIRD 


We gladly continue the stories told 
by our readers concerning their animal 
friends. These are tales of cats. 


An Exeter boy writes about his kitten : 

We have a white kitten that is good- 
natured, and rarely tires of play. 

If I stay at the end of a passage and 
throw a rabbit's paw into the hall, 
Tibbals, like a dog, fetches it in his 
mouth and drops it at my feet. 

CAT THAT CATCHES THINGS 

An East London lassie describes her kitten. 

Our Persian kitten is only three 
months old, and is very pretty, and 
very happy when he is nursed. 

When we throw a piece of paper down 
the stairs he will race after it and bring 
it back in his mouth. 

If we throw it to him he will jump up 
and catch it in his front paws. 

CAT THAT KNOCKS AT THE DOOR 

A Leyton boy writes: 

When our cat, Tiger, wants to go out 
in the morning he waits for father to go 
to work. Soon after, while we are 
having our breakfast, we hear a knock. 
If we do not go directly, there is another 
Joud bang. We open the door, and in 
comes Tiger | 

At night, when he goes out, mother 
ties a piece of cord on the knocker, pulls 
it through the letter-box and fixes a 
flat-iron on the end, so that we may not 
be awakened by his knocking. He lifts 
the knocker with one paw, and bangs it 
dcwn with the other. 

THE MONKEY AND THE KITTENS 

A Cheshire correspondent says : 

_My father had a small monkey called 
Jenny. When our cat had kittens Jenny 
did not know what to make of them. 

Then, one day, when the cat had gone 
out, she had a peep inside the box, and 
carefully pulled out one of the kittens. 
After some time she took the kitten in 
her arms and began to nurse it. ~ 

CAT THAT QUARDED RATS 

One of our readers living in Rhodesia sends 
the foitowing strange but pretty story : 

As we had been greatly troubled by 
rats in our storehouse, mother set the 
Isafhr boys to have a rat hunt. They 
discovered a nest of baby rats, 

My brother got the cat and showed her 
the young rats, but what was our sur- 
prise when she went straight to them 
and lay down beside them, purring ! 

She licked them all over, and when the 
Katftrs went to take them she turned 
upon the boys savagely. 

We left her alone, and soon after she 
brought one of the rats to us, and laid it 
at my mother’s fect, purring and licking it. 

The Kaffirs killed the little creatures, 
but was not the cat's action strange ? 

| THE CAT THAT WAITED 

A lady writing from Suffolk says : 

Our cat’s supper usually consists of 
fish and milk. 

The other evening the fish was a little 
late. Although the milk was there, the 
cat pawed the plate where the fish 
should have been, and looked round 
inquiringly, as if to say, ‘ Hurry up 
with that fish, please; I’m waiting.” 

THE CAT’S BIRD FRIEND 

A Buckinghamshire boy tells of a ringdove: 

We have a ringdove which my mother 
reared from an egg. Its parents flew 
away, but we are not afraid of losing 
it, though it has its freedom all day. 

It amuses itself before the looking- 
glass, cooing and bowing at its reflection. 

You would be surprised to see it 
bowing also at the cat. Then it settles 
onthecat’s neck. They eat together from 
the same dish. It is fond of pecking 
the hairpins out of mother’s hair as it 
sits on her shoulder while she is cooking. 
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The Menace of a Miserable Nation) JUSTICE AWAKE 
RUSSIA, THE BAD APPLE IN EUROPE’S BASKET 


What the Bolsheviks Want to 
Do and What They Have Done 


TRAGEDY OF A NATION BREAKING TO PIECES 


Spring is coming, and the Prime 
Minister hoped that with the spring there 
might come peace in Russia. The 
whole civilised world hopes so, too, for 
Russia is a seething mass of misery in- 
side her own borders, and outside her 
own gates she still remains the troubler 
of the world. 

If a rotten apple be left in a hamper 
of fresh fruit it will soon rot every apple 
that touches it,.and slowly corruption 
will creep through the whole hamper. 

Russia is the bad apple in the midst 
of the nations. The Bolshevism that 
has corrupted her is spreading its in- 
fluence wider and wider. 

It may be doubted by some whether 
Bolshevism is as bad as it is said to be 
by those who fear it. 
who think it is not rottenness., 


What Do They Want ? 

But what is it that the Bolshevists do 
in Russia and would like to do every- 
where? They wish to overturn the 
present way of living in all the civilised 
world. Their principle is that nobody 
shall own anything; that all people 
shall give up everything they have to 
everybody else—their houses, savings, 
furniture, books, clothes, and then have 
no more than is allowed them. Every- 
body shall be regulated by the State. 

Now, it is conceivable that this sort of 
life might be arranged by wise, clever, 
and thoughtful men. Whether it would 
be good or bad for mankind is a matter 
of opinion. One thing is certain—it 
would be as different from what the 
British people have been supposed to 
love best as black is from white. 

We have been proud of taking our own 
way, each one of us, in independence of 
spirit, and Bolshevism rules all that out. 
It makes us private soldiers in all we do, 
with what is called the State as our 


tyrant master. It overturns all the 
kinds of life we know. 


Russia as It Is 

And in Russia the change has been 
carried out with violence, cruelty, and 
death as instruments by which the 
change has been forced on everybody. 
With the overthrow of Tsardom, a mob 
tyranny, more cruel and insolent, has 
been established in its place. 

The truth about Russia is very far 
away—if it lies at the bottom of a well, 
the well is very deep; but one of the 
best pictures of Russian life under the 
Bolsheviks is to be found in Mr. Arthur 
Ransome’s enthralling little book on 
“* Six Weeks in Russia in r9r9,”’ published 
by Allen and Unwin at 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Ransome knows Trotsky and 
Lenin, and has talked with them; he 
knows most of their colleagues, and has 
seen them at work, and he loves the 
Russian people. He writes of them 
with great impartiality, believing that 
they have neither all the virtues nor all 
the vices ; but gives us pictures of these 
men which make us wish that we could 
think as well of them as he does. But 
the facts of life as shown in this book 
are a very heavy indictment for the 
Bolsheviks to face. 


The Terrible Cold 


For they show Russia hungry and 
cold ; they show men dreaming of mil- 
lenniums while people starve, pretending 
that all is well when all is ill. It is an 
amazing spectacle. 

We see people crowding the theatres 
to see Dickens and Shakespeare and 
Moliére, the audience trying to keep 


There are people 


mn ee 


warm in topcoats, the orchestra in rags ; 
but all enjoying the play and applauding 
classical music that could hardly find a 
popular audience in England. 

We see men going before a Bolshevik 
committce to ask for permission to buy 
a new suit or to buy a dinner. 

We see the Keeper of the Archives in 
the Kremlin at work in an old sheepskin 
coat and felt boots, rising now and then 
to beat a little warmth into his hands. 

‘We see a lecturer on mathematics 
busy with pupils as greedy for know- 
ledge as sponges for water, but bemoan- 
ing the fact that while he is teaching 
them mathematics without text-books, 
their houses are falling into ruin, the 
water-pipes are bursting, and most 
things are rotting. ‘In another threc 
years. we shall have all the buildings of 
Moscow tumbling about our ears,’’ some- 
body hears him say, and joins in with a 
laugh: ‘‘ And in ten years we shall be 
running about on all fours.” “ And in 
twenty years,” says somebody else, ‘ we 
shall begin sprouting tails.” 


Ideals Gone Wrong 


Is there not truth as well as comedy 
in that? If the end of good govern- 
ment is happiness, Bolshevism has truly 
failed, for there never was in all the world 
a place more miserable than Russia 
now. Children sit in school in their 
coats, sing the Marseillaise twice through, 
have dinner, and go home because the 
schools are so cold that they would dic 
if they stayed. 

And yet we read in Mr. Ransome’s 
book of the ideals of the men who have 
brought a great nation to this. We are 
told that where there were six universi- 
ties there are now sixteen ; that factories 
are being reorganised and run with turf 
as fuel; and that Russia is the first 
country in the world where all workers 
have a fortnight’s holiday in the year. 

But what are these things with happi- 
ness crushed out of life, homes freezing, 
and children hangry? We give this 
week two portraits of Lenin and Trotsky, 
which show vividly the cynical faces 
of these misguided men who have all 
Russia in their keeping, and seem to 
care little what happens to it. 


The Sword Over Civilisation 

What can be done for Russia by the 
outside world ?) What has been done 
is to supply arms to Russians who are 
fighting the Bolsheviks, but it is not 
clear that these outside aids ever did 
much towards the defeat of the Bol- 
sheviks. They stiffened everywhere the 
Russian enemies of the Bolshevik 
system, but were not in sufficient force 
to break the system. And as they with- 
drew before the winter cold the Russians 
they had been supporting gave way at 
nearly all points, till now Bolshevism is 
covering all Russias except a narrow 
fringe, and more than half Siberia. 
Denikin and Koltchak, whom the Allics 
supported, are defeated, and Russia is 
likely to be left to purify herself as best 
she can from the stain of this crwel rule. 

For Bolshevism, whatever good may 
be said of it,is cruel; in Russia, withall 
its fine-sounding promises of equality, 
it is the tyranny of a few who control 
the men with the guns. 

It is the disturber of the world’s peace, 
the wielder of the sword to make men 
think as it thinks, or else to slay them. 

It is the suspended sword that hangs 


over civilisation as the world has slowly - 


shaped it, and when justice and reason 
seemed likely to perfect it. 


46 INNOCENT MEN SAVED 
FROM SUFFERING 


How the Law Courts Went 
Astray  ~ 


TRIUMPH OF A GREAT REFORM 


By Our Political Correspondent 


It is very important that all of us 
should know something of the way in 
which, through the law, everyone of us 
can have justice, ; 

If the law.does not do what is right to 
anyone who is accused of wrong-doing, 
the responsibility belongs to each of us, 
for the law acts for us, and if it is unjust 
we have a right and duty to get it 
altered, through Parliament, 

Only very slowly has the law been 
made just, and some laws still need to be 
changed. To see that the law is fair to 
all is the first duty of every citizen. 


The Court of Appeal 

It has for some time been a custom 
that anyone not satisfied with a trial in 
which he has been found guilty can ap- 
peal to a higher court and have his case 
considered again. In some kinds of 
cases it has always been possible to 
make several appeals from lower to 
higher courts, but till 1907 there was no 
appeal to a higher court in criminal cases. 

Yet criminal cases are exactly the 
cases which should be most carefully 
judged, as they may be followed by per- 
sonal punishment of the severest kind. 
Before 1907 nearly 30 Bills had been 
introduced into Parliament, at one time 
or other, to allow a court to be formed 
that would hear appeal cases from 
criminals, and at last the final reform 
was carried, establishing a Court of 
Criminal Appeal. 


A report on the working of the Central 
Criminal Court for the last ten years has 
just been published. During those 
years 2132 prisoners were tried. Eleven 
per cent., or 235, appealed against their 
sentences. How did they fare ? 


The Sad Past 


Out of the 235 appeals, 46, or nearly 
20 per cent., of the appeals were success- 
ful. Thus, if there had been no Court 
of Criminal Appeal, two per cent. of all 
the prisoners, or about one-fifth of those 
who were dissatisfied with their trial, 
would have been treated unjustly. 

Is it not a saddening thought that till 
twelve ycars ago our country refused to 
have a Criminal Appeal Court; and 
that without such a court in the last 
ten years 46 people would have been 
unjustly punished ? 

If that would be the rate of wrong 
verdicts now, when there is an Appeal 
Court, how many thousands must have 
suffered wrongly in the dreary past, 
when law was more hastily and less care- 
fully carried out, and when there was no 
redress for those unjustly treated ? 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 


These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A portrait by Rembrandt . 

A short-horn bull. .-. 


A coloured engraving . . . S704 
A Louis XV. cabinet . . . $588 
A Romney Marsh sheep. . « £480 
A Georgian cabinet » 6 £430 
An old English lacquer cabinet ir 


A silver pepper-pot . .. » 


POOR VIENNA 
In Vienna a man’s overcoat casts £200, 
a woman’s costume £250 to £1000, aD 
a loaf of white bread 30s. 


———— = 
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WHY MANY THINGS ARE 
. ‘DEAR 


Hardships for the People 


AND PROFIT FOR THE 
SHIPOWNER 


By an Expert Correspondent 


The most remarkable thing about the 
war was that where we thought our- 
selves safest we ran into most danger. 

We had by far the most powerful 
navy in the world, and soon after the 
war broke out the German flag was 
swept from the ocean. It looked as if 
the safety of our mercantile marine was 
absolutely assured. 

The development of the submarine, 
however, upset all calculations. Mil- 
hons of tons of shipping and splendid 
cargocs were lost. War also compelled 
us to take out of commercial use part 
of our merchant ships. 


Hundreds of Millions 


So it came about that there was a 
shortage of shipping for imports and 
exports, and the shipowne:s were able 
to charge very high prices for trans- 
Pe In five months after the war 

roke Out freight charges doubled, and 
from that time they went on mounting 
higher and higher until the Government 
stopped the excessive profit-making by 
requisitioning all the ships early in 1917. 
Lefore that, however, several hundred 
miliion pounds of profit had been made. 

The shipping fortunes that were made 
in the early stages of the war are a most 
striking illustration of the law of supply 
and demand. There was a demand for 
more ships than usual, there was a supply 
of an ever-diminishing number of ships, 
and the result was that the price of sea 
carriage rose to unheard-of heights. 


Law of Supply and Demand 
Now that the war is over freights are 
still high, for, although shipbuilding is 
progressing, the number of ships is still 
short, and railways and docks are. so 
congested that the time of ships is wasted 
through their being kept so long in port. 
Freight charges now are enormously 
higher than before the war. ‘To carry 
goods from the Tyne to Gibraltar before 
the war cost about 8s. a ton; the cost 
is now 458. Or take Bilbao to Middles- 
brough. = Before the war the freight 
was 48. 9d.aton; itis now 26s.6d. 
It is good that Scamen’s wages are 
now about three times what they were 
before the war, but these improved con- 
ditions do not account for the rise in 
freights, which is simply a result of 
demand being greater than supply. 
Enormous Profits 
Some people urge that the Govern- 
ment should take under control all 
ships, as they did during the war, and 
secure the profits for public purposes, 
However this may be, it is clear 
that, at the very time when the public 
are short of things, the shipowners are 
making far greater profits than before 
the war. The price of ships and of 
shipping shares has risen to figures 
almost beyond belief. For an old ship 
which cost about £5 a ton 15 years ago, 
£15 or f20 can be got today. As to ship- 
ping shares, they have risen in value 
threc, four, and five times. In one case 
sharcs worth £4. 58. in 1914 are now worth 
£30; in another case shares worth 10s. 
each in 1914 are now worth £5. 5s. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 
Ceratium . . . . Sve-ray-she-um 


Copepod . . . «,. « Kop-e-pod 
Cuneiform. . Ku-nee-ee-form 
Diatom .... Di-a-tom 
Kaisariyeh . . s Ky-zar-ge-yay 
Maori : P - Mah-o-ree 


. Mah-say-yays 
Noctiluca . . . . Nok-til-you-kah 
Rigel 2. 2. 1 « +. ] Ry-iel 
Sub judice. . . . Sub-ju-dis-ee 


Marscillaise 


THE MOON ? 


Scientist and His Wonder- 
ful Rocket 


WILL IT GO BEYOND THE 
EARTH'S CONTROL ? 


The wonders of inventive science are 
great, but the wonders of imagination 
that never get as far as invention are 
greater still. 

There is plenty of work in under- 
standing what has actually been done, 
so when people talk of what perhaps 
might be, busy folks, who have not yet 
caught up with what has been done, 
look to see how far a suggested wonder 
is a merc guess, and how far it is accepted 
by responsible people. The Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington is a responsible 
body, and it is helping the latest wonder- 
worker to produce his wonder. 

Professor Robert Goddard is the 
wonder-worker. He thinks he can shoot 
a.rocket into the air with 32 times the 
propelling power hitherto attained. He 
can send it, he reckons, 230 miles high 
in six-and-a-half minutes, and by it he 
hopes he may find out what space is like 
up there. The greatest height yet reached 
by recording instruments is 19 miles, 

Where Will it Go To? 

But can he make his rocket travel so 
far that the earth will not draw it back ? 
He thinks he can. ‘And if he can, what 
then ? Where will it go to? 

Nobody knows, or will know, unless he 
can hit something with it, and make it 
burst with a light that can be seen from 
the earth. 

What is there to hit ?. Well, the near- 
est big solid object is the moon, and so 
he is wondering whether he cannot hit 
the moon and splash a great light on it, 
so that he can sce through telescopes 
that the target has been reached. 

That is what Drofessor Goddard is 
working at, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute is helping him. 


THE MEANEST PEOPLE 
ANYWHERE 


Eating the Singer of the 
Heavens 


AN APPETITE TO BE ASHAMED OF 


A Sussex correspondent sends us a 
timely protest against the siaughter of 
larks which constantly goes on upon the 
South Downs. She says: ‘‘ On fine 
days it is terrible to see and hear the 
larks in the nets. I believe Sussex is the 
only county where this trade in larks 
for food is allowed.” 

We are sorry the business is not con- 
fined to Sussex. Not only larks, but 
wheatears, and other birds that congre- 
gate in considcrable numbers, are caught 
over a wide area to gratify the vulgar 
appetites of people who claim to have 
delicacy of taste. 

It would be well if their taste were 
sufficiently sensitive to revolt from the 
wholesale massacre of lovely birds that 
harm no one, and that fill the heavens 
with the most joyous of all music. - 

One caw easily understand how the 
legend of human ogres arose when there 
are people who will gleefully gobble up 


these minstrels of the sky. To the poet | and said the company ought not to pay, | 


the lark is inspiration for sublime and 
immortal song; to these other people 
a lark is something to eat. The Children’s 
Newspaper hopes to see them all ashamed 
of themselves and their appctites. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


FORTUNES IN SHIPS | CAN A MAN HIT |FISH THAT TRUSTS) TH 


A MAN 


3 
E BOOK THAT 
KNOWS ALL 


The Golden Carp in the | Knowledge Easy as ABC 


Roman Bath 


GUIDE AND HIS DISAPPEAR- 
ING STICK 


In view of the great interest shown in 
our account of the golden carp in the 
Roman Baths at Bath, we have asked Mr. 
Page, who trained the fish to come to him, 
to send some notes. Mr. Page tells us here 
how he taught the carp to trust him. 

When I returned from Germany, after 
the war, I was very disappointed to 
find that someone had removed the 
little bell that one of my fish used to 
ring for its food. 

Of course, I had to find something 
else to amuse the great number of 
children who visit these ancient relics, 
so I began training the largest carp in 
the bath—Knight of the Bath we call 
him. He is ten years old. 

The fish were very frightened at 
first, and would not approach nearer 
than six feet to the edge of the bath. 
Using a long, thin stick, however, I 
placed a big bluc-bottle fly on the end, 
and pushed it into the water, 


The Stick Trick 

After a time Knight of the Bath 
mustered enough courage to take the 
fly off the stick, and from that moment I 
was hopeful of him. I began shorten- 
ing the length of the stick an inch each 
day, until, after six weeks, the stick 
had been reduced to a single inch. 

By this time Knight had become 
quite used to the sight of my hand, 
and, dispensing with the last inch of 
the stick, the carp would fearlessly 
take its dinner from between my fingers. 
Now he is the ‘star turn” at the 
Roman Baths of Bath. 

One of our readers who has been to see 
the carp sends us this note: 

I went to ask about the carp you 
described, and found that the guide to 
the bath had just fed a number of gold- 
fish in the smaller bath with ants’ eggs, 
which they much relish. 

On approaching the larger bath, the 
guide agitated the water with his hand, 
and the carp soon came up. The guide 
said the carp probably would not accept 
this food, and this proved true, for the 
carp made the most comical grimace— 
quite answering to the expression “ to 
turn up one’s nose.” 

The guide went in search of a worm. 


Meantime the carp had turned away as | 


if in disgust, but when the worm was 
brought to him its very dainty taste 
was at once appeased. . 


WHEN IN THE TRAIN 
Judges and a Jerky Driver 


- To what extent ought peeple to take 

care of themselves, or be taken care 
of by the railway company, when they 
are travelling on railways ? 

Two judges were engaged not long ago 
in giving a decision on that point, 
but more judges will have to consider 
it before it is settled, as there is an 
appeal to a higher court. 

The facts were that a young man got 
into a train as it was about to start, 
and before he could sit down it went 
on with a jerk, which threw him off his 
balance, so that he put out his hand to 
steady himself. Then a sliding door 
shut on his finger and crushed it. 

In an action against the company 
£35 damages were awarded to the 
passenger, but when the company 
appealed against this decision two 
Appeal judges reversed the judgment 


for the accident was the fault of the 
young man for losing his balance when 
he ought to have expected a jerk. 

It will be interesting to know what 
decision is reached in the third trial 
before other judges. 


| 


GREATEST PICTURE BOOK 
IN THE WORLD 


No man knows everything ; no book 
can hold all that is known; but the 
liditor of the Children’s Newspaper has 
always dreamed of making a handy 
volume that will hold all the knowledge 
that matters to most of us. The day is 
not yet, however, for there is much to do, 

And so, in the meantime, the Editor 
is glad to see the new companion the 
Children’s Newspaper will soon have 
on the bookstalls, for in it, we are told, 
we are to have the master-key to the 
whole world’s knowledge. 

Those who know how vast the ocean 
of knowledge is will understand how tre- 
mendous an achievement it must be to 
bring the main facts of it together in 
one book ; to arrange it all in alphabeti- 
cal order so that you turn up your facts 
as you want them ; to fit it all into little 
chapters that are very quickly read— 
somctimes twenty words, sometimes a 
hundred, sometimes a thousand—and 
to sce that all these chapters are accurate 
and up to date, telling you just the things 
you want to know on any subject you 
can think of. 

More Than Any Man Knows 

Think of fifty thousand of these little 
chapters, all arranged in order like a 
dictionary, and written and revised at 
the very last moment by hundreds of 
men who know their subject well; the 
whole made clear with charts and maps 
and diagrams and plans and drawings 
and photographs collected from all over 
the world, and coming together in this 
book to make it the best illustrated book 
of knowledge anywhere. : 

There are two very remarkable things 
about this great book, : 

It knows more than any man alive. 

It has more pictures than thousands 
Of people have ever seen. 

It will tell you all you want to know 
of many things; it will tell you some- 
thing about all things; and it will not 
often fail you when you want a fact. 

Amazing Picture Gallery 

But its pictures—think of these! Go 
through the National Gallery and sce 
the walls crammed with paintings. Run 
next door into the National Portrait 
Gallery and sce those crowded walls. 
Take a taxi to the Tate Gallery and 
walk round there ; and call at the Royal 
Academy on your way home. You will 
see pictures, pictures everywhere, but 
you will not see as many pictures as 
there are in this one book, thousands 
upon thousands of them—5o000, 10,000, 
nearly 15,000 it is hoped to find room 
for. ‘There is probably no single book 
that has ever been printed with so many 
pictures as this. 

And the best of it is that this book, 
which is edited by the Editor’s old col- 
league, Mr. J. A. Hammerton, is coming 
out in parts, so that all who want 
it can afford it. It will very soon be 
ready, for the first part is to be on the 
bookstalls on February 10. Ask for 

Harmsworth’s Universal Encyclopedia 

Each part is 1s. 3d., little enough as 
prices are in these days, for the know- 
ledge that each part contains is worth its 
weight in gold. 


CRICKET AT CHURCH 
The incessant singing of a cricket 
in a J.ondon church compelled the 
preacher to shorten his sermon, 
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STOP PRESS 
King of Hearts Interviewed 


WHAT HE THINKS OF THE 
PAPERS 


By Our Correspondent in Wonderland 


T had the honour yesterday of being 
received by the King and Queen of 
Hearts. His Majesty was good enough 
to inform me that he would be inter- 
viewed for no other iournal except the 
Children’s Newspaper. . 

“You may say on the highest possible 
anthority—that’s me,’’ said the Queen, 
“that nearly all the other newspapers 
rake his Majesty sick.” 

Isn't,‘ sick’ rather a strong term, 
my dear ?” inquired the King, 

“Not at all!’ cried the Queen, 
Gigging him sharply in the ribs with her 
elbow. “ It is exactly-how you feel.” 

. “That's perfectly true,” said the 

King, rubbing his ribs. 
~ “Why,” demanded the Queen, “ do 

these other papers deal so largely in 
_ crime and horrors—why ? I should like 
. to be told that. _ Why do people like to 
read about crimes and horrors—why ? 
I should like to be told that.” 

“ T imagine ” began the King. 

“The answer is,’’ said the Queen 
“that they don’t.” 

“Of course,” sighed his Majesty, 
*‘ people will talk.” 

' “That is not the case,” said the 
Gueen, “I know a dumb waiter who 
. never talks.” 

“Not even with his fingers?” in- 
guired the King. 

“He hasn't any,” said the Queen ; 
“and only one leg.” 

“Tut, tut!" exclaimed his Majesty. 
“He must find it very awkward to 
shave himself.” 

“You can do anything if you try,” 
snapped the Queen, “as the coin said 
when it went into the slot a penny and 
came out a cake of butterscotch.” 

- ““ Dear me, dear me!” said the King. 

“ That was very clever—especially in 
these days, when so little can be done 
with money.” 

“The point is,” said her Majesty, 
“that newspaper editors think people 
want to read about crime and horrors, 
and so it comes about that a respectable 
person like his Majesty, who never cut 
anybody's throat in his life, or picked a 
pocket in a Tube lift, or starved his 
children, or held up a post office at the 
point of a revolver, is obliged to read 
about such things. It’s insulting, that’s 
what it is, : 

“It’s all very well,”’ cried the Queen, 
“for people to read about horrible 
things, but they wouldn't like them to 
happen to themselves.” 

“ Ah, that’s a very good point,” said 
the King. “ I wrote a poem on it only 
last night. Wait a moment; here it is.” 


BAD NEWS 


[1's all very well to read about, read 
about, read about, 

It’s all jolly well to read about mishaps to 
other folk, 

But to seé a burglar’s close-cropped head, 

With a stick in his hand that is loaded with 
lead, 

Emerging from under your own white bed, 


Ou, that Kee agree I am sure with me 
Is really no joke, is a very bad joke, 
A very bad joke for you. 

“Ts there much more?” inquired 
the Queen. 

“1 could, perhaps, abbreviate the 
next two verses,’ said the Wing, “ by 
chopping off their heads a 


‘Oh, come,” cried the Queen very 


cheerfully, ‘“ that’s capital! Off with 


their heads! Yes, by all means.” 


“* And also,”’ continued the King, “ by 


docking their tails.” 


“That will give them more body,” 
“Pray continue. I 
am sure this gentleman can keep awake 


said the Queen. 


another two minutes.” 
His Majesty continued his reading : 


But to see your savings go off as loot, ~ 


Or be kicked on the shins by a hob- 


nailed boot, 
Or fall ten feet down a coal-cellar’s shoot, 
Is hardly a joke at all. 


Queen ; 
of us a low pleasure.” 


bility, and repiied : 


horrid bad news is very good biz.” 


- The Poet’s Language 


* Biz 2?” exclaimed the Queen, quite at 


aloss. ‘“‘ Biz?” 
“ Short for business,” said the King. 


“Short for vulgarity, you mean!” 
“T beg you not to 


snapped the Queen. 
lower yourself by using such slang.” 


“ The exigencies of a poet, my dear.” 


‘* Exigencies is much better,” smiled 
the Queen. 


word. 
better than biz. 2/2 is horrid. 
like a mosquito passing one’s ear. 
that’s another point. Language. 
can’t be too careful what we read. 
what we read forms our thoughts, and 


what we think forms us, and what we are 
that we become, and what we become 
that we are likely to continue, and what 


we are likely to continue——” 

““My dear,” said the King, “I am 
sure it is bad for your health to continue 
any further. Sentences of that kind 
not only put a great strain oa the mind, 
but they are foredoomed to the painful 
disappointment of an anti-climax,” 


His Majesty’s Sympathy 

“Isn’t he thoughtful! '’ exclaimed 
her Majestv, beaming all over her face, 
and laying an affectionate hand on the 
King’s arm. ‘ Ah,” she cried, “ that 
is what I would most like you to tell 
the readers of the Children’s Newspaper. 
Tell them that the royal heart of his 
Majesty beats xvth them, for them, {fo 
them, by them a 

“Have a care, dear, have a care!” 
whispered the King. : 

“In fact, that his darling Majesty 
follows the career of each one of them, 
boy and girl, male and female never mind 
what their sex, never mind what their 
age, never mind what their trade or 
profession, their class or their station, 
their complexion or their tonnage, with 
the deepest affection, the profoundest 
sympathy, and the—the——” 

Saving His Head 

“There !’’ smiled the King, ‘ there ! 

I knew you'd get into difficulties. It 
takes an awful lot of experience to 
handle a peroration gracefully.” 
* Ah!” sighed her Majesty, gazing 
over my head into far distance. “I 
never gaze upon my native mountains 
of Wales, those hills of my ancestors, 
those upturned hummocks on which my 
forefathers——” 

The King sprang up and grasped my 
hand, and pushed me to the door. ‘“ It’s 
for your own good,” he whispered into 
my ear. ‘‘ Whenever her Majesty at- 
tempts the Lloyd George touch she in- 
variably fills up her final pause by 
ordering someone's head to come off.” 


“That is entirely true,” said the 
“and yet to read about bad 
news to other pegple seems to give some 


The King smiled with extreme amia- 


“T greatly fear, my dear old dear, | 
that what you say is as clear as day. 
And a very sad thing it is—it is—that 


‘afloat in the water; - 


“‘T haven't the least idea 
what it means, but I am sure it is a nice 
In any case, it is very much 
It sounds 
And 
We 
For 


‘blade, as shown in the picture, 


Things Just Patented 


n By Our Patent Office Expert. 


These inventions have only just been patented, 
and the Editor has no further information. 


A NEW KIND OF SHIP 


The hull of this ship has a channel ‘in 


the bottom sloping from the bow towards 
the stern, and : : 


when it is mov- P= 
ing in the sea \__-—.___ @ 


the water runs 


up this channel, and the resistance is, 


lessened, so that the ship can go faster. 


A TOBACCO-HOLDER FOR A PIPE 
This is a wire holder that can be fitted 
5) in the bowl of a pipe, 
) ‘ and attached to the 
side. When the to- 
bacco has been smoked 
Z the ash can be pulled 
Out quite casily with the holder, 


A LIFE-SAVING COAT 
This life-saving coat is inflated in 
compartments, So as 
to keep its wearer 


very high and buoy- 
as Keeps the head —— 
well up out of the 
water, and is thus 
suitable for an inexperienced swimmer. 


A BAG TO KEEP A POT HOT 


The pot is put into a bag of airproof 
= material like aluminium 


aan 
VEOF.'S CAE 
UPR  ° 


closed securely at the top. 
The handle of the pot 
can be made to project 
through the outer cover- 
ing so as to te avail- 
able for carrying or lifting about. 
A FOOT ARCH SUPPORT | 
This is a sock of leather or some stiff 
substitute covered with 
wool, with aconvex arch Lf 
to support the foot. It 
can be attached to the 
foot and prevented 
from slipping with an —— 
elastic band passing over the instep. 
ALADDER AND TABLE IN ONE 
A step-ladder suitable for a builder 
or de- 
corator, 
or for 
use ina 
house, is 
so con- 
structed that, by being 
folded over, it can be 
changed into a very 
serviceable and steady table. 
A REVERSIBLE HAT 
The hat is made with felt on one side, 
or some similar flexible 
material, and has on 
the other side oiled silk. 
The hat can then ke a 
turned inside out without trouble for 
use in wet or snowy weather. 
BRACES THAT NEED NO BUTTONS 
The braces, instead of having straps 
with holes to pass over the 
trouser-buttons, are fitted 
with metal terminals and 
hooks or catches to pass 
through slits in the trouser 
top, as shown in the 
picture. Buttons are thus unnecessary. 
A DETACHABLE TREAD FOR A SPADE 
A metal shicld can be slippcd . 
over the top of aspade or fork 


to make easier the pushing of 
the spade with the foot 
when digging. By being well 
rounded on top, it does got 
cut or injure the sole of the boot. 


A BED TABLE 
This useful and simple invention con- 


sists of a board on 
a frame, with feet 
at each end fitting 
under the mattress 


tokeep the table perfectly steady for the 
patient while it is in use. 


foil, lined with felt, and 
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INVENTIONS & IDEAS|THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


A KING WHO CAPTURED 
KINGS - 


Courage of a Great Statesman 


FACTORY BOY WHOM THE 


WHOLE WORLD LOVES 


Feb. 1. Edward Ill. crowned at Windsor , . 1827 
2. First Parliament of United Kingdom met . 1801 


Edward the Third - ; 
Fepwarp III. was one of the boy-kings 

of England. He was crowned 
when he was 14. : 


because of his wars with France and 
Scotland, for he claimed ‘to’ be king of 
both those countries as well as England; 
and the kings of both countries, John 
of France and David of Scotland, were 
captured and brought to England. 
_ But his famous battles of Crecy and 
Poitiers were not of as much importance 
to England as less romantic occurrences, 
for France could not be held long by an 
English king. What did matter in this 
king’s long reign of nearly 50 years was, 
first, that the power of Parliament 
was increased, and, second, that the 
terrible plague called the Black Death 
freed the working people of the country, 
who became so few that everyone sought 
their services and paid higher wages. 
Edward was a knightly soldier. He 
married his sons into powerful English 
families, whose rivalries in later years 
caused the Wars of the Roses. 


Sir Robert Peel 

SR Ropert PEEL was a Member of 

Parliament for more than forty 
years, most of the time as a Minister and 
part of the time as Prime Minister. His 
name is preserved rather curiously in 
commonplace slang. He established the 
London police, who became known popu- 
larly as “ Bobbies,” or *‘ Peelers,” 

Peel was educated to be a statesman 
by the wish of his father, a rich manu- 
facturer ; and no man in English politics 
has a more honoured memory, for he 
dared to change his mind and help to 
bring in laws he had oppesed if he saw 
that the state of the country required 
them. The chief occasion was when, 
after taxing foreign corn to keep it ovt 
of the country, he favoured abolishing 
the tax because he saw the people must 
have cheaper bread. 


Till this change occurred he was the 


leader of the Conservative party, but, 


with Mr. Gladstone, he was passing into 
an alliance with the earlier Liberals, or 


Whigs, when he died on june 29, 185¢, 
from injuries caused by being thrown 
from his horse in London. 


‘ . 
_ Charles Dickens 

HARLES DictsENs has been called 
‘ the good genie of fiction,’ or, as 
it were, a kind of fairy godfather, be- 
cause of his brightness, humour, and 
tenderness, which keep his readers in a 

cheery frame of mind. 

Dickens crowds his pages with the 
common people around us every day, 
exaggerating their curious points a little, 
but always writing as if he delighted in 
knowing them ; and he is more widely 
read and loved than any other novelist. 

He knew the mass of the people be- 
cause he was reared among them. The 
general drift of his early life is followed 
an ‘‘ David Copperfield.”” He was poor 
as a boy, and had a very irregular educa- 
tion, but he obtained some experience in 
a lawyer's office, and afterwards became 
areporter. In journalism heswiftly won 
fem? as a writer, and at last he worked 
himself to death. 

At the age of ten he was sticking labels 
on bottles in a blacking factory. Now 
he lies in Westminster Abbey, but he 


lives in the hearts of millions whom he 


has taught to love their fellow men, even 
the queerest of them, 


His reign is chiefly~ remembered 
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LOST IN THE PITS 
Eyes of Men and Millions of 
Money 

The thing men can least afford is ill- 
health. That is a fact all of us should 
fix firmly 

We are 
pain we suffer when we are 
health, but there is also the 
world of the work we should have done 
if we had been well, 

A Staffordshire 
reckoning how much more 
probably be raised in a year in Great 
gritain if miners did not suffer from «a 


In our minds 

inclined to think only of the 
not in good 
loss to the 


doctor has been 


coal would 


peculiar eye disease called nystagmus 
The value of the coal which would be 
mined if this disease did not drive 


miners out of the pits amounts probably | 


to f1,000,000 every Vvear. 

The disease is caused partly by defi- 
ciency of light while the miners are 
working at the coal seam, and partly by 
the awkward postures in which they lie 
as they chip away the carth under the 


coal bed with a pick. 

Though our first regret must be for 
the miners who suffer from headache, 
giddiness, partial blindness, and move- 
ments like palsy whien the disease attacks 
them, the loss of coal through their 
disablement isserious. Neither individu- 


als nor nations can afford ill-health. 
—_—<————_———— 


A YEAR'S EVENTS 

. Many people are interested in drawing 
bp lists of the chief events of a year. A 
bright boy at Tunbridge Wells has drawn 
up ‘this list of what he calls the six most 
important events of 1919: 

1. Peace Treaty of Paris. 

2. Founding of Children’s Newspaper. 

3. Prince of Wales's tour. 

4. Demobilisation of the armies. 

5. The trouble in Ireland. 

6. The great railway strike. 

We think that number two will be re- 
membered when most of the others have 
been forgotten. 
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CAN A FISH HEAR? 
No, Says Professor Bragg 


Professor Bragg, who has been de- 
ce large audiences of cluldren of 


at the 
audience 


ages, from seven to seventy, 
asked his 
hear? and 


Neither can 


oe Institution, 
Can a fish 
answered that it cannot. 


ja fish be heard when under water. 


kishes cannet hear because 
have no ear that is sensitive 


though they 


ear which 


they 
to sound, 
have 
and 


is sensitive to pressure 


the movement of water: and fishes 
cannot be heard because water sounds 
only when its bubbles collapse, as they 


do at the surface, but not below. 

Deep down, the water itself, with all 
that it contams, slides noiselessly along, 
as a rounded otter or water rat) slips 
silently into the stream without a plop. 
There is no sound, no echo of sound, 

In the caverns of the deep; 

On the great, grey, level plains of od0ze, 

Where the shell-blurred cables creep. 


COWS DEFEND A CALF 
Queer Scene in the Country 


An instance of a whole herd of cows 
combining to defend the calf of one of 
them is reported from Somersetshire, 

The calf, which had been separated 
from its mother, broke joose and joined 
the herd in the field where they were 
grazing. The farmer's wife went to fetch 
it back, but the whole herd attacked 
her, and also a neighbour who went to 
her assistance. Both women were driven 
into a deep ditch of water, from which 
they were rescued with difficulty by 
men who appeared on the scene. 

Though the mother cow was the ring- 
leader in the defence of her calf, all the 
other animals responded to her appeal 
for assistance. 

The women cscaped with a wetting 
and a fright. 
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CHILD AT THE CENOTAPH 
Little Poets of Promise 


The Poetry Review for January, 
published by Mr. drskine Macdonald, 
who has done so much in recent years to 
encourage the 
interesting article 


writing of verse, has an 
on child-poets, with 
brief extracts from experiments in rhyme 
sent in by children between the ages of 
Sand 17. 

The writer of the article claims that 
“the children of today are to be 
among the pocis of 
quotations of 
best words " 


ranked 
today,” and the 
the best thoughts in the 
vo far towards proving that 
the claum can be made 
The best poem in the Review is by a 
Vivicnane Dayrell, who is 
about to publish a book of verse entitled 
‘The Litthe Wings.’ Hfsthe rest of the 
book is as good as ‘* At the Cenotaph ” 
it will arouse much interest. This is the 
poem, re-echoing the legends of Ising 
Arthur : 
SURELY such souls 
lost ! 
Perhaps when England calls, those knights 
awitke 
From their Jong sleep in Avilion 
And draw their stainless swords for 
England’s sake. 
Peruars they took another form again, 
And laid the spear and shield aside 
For pack and rifle —and perhaps 
They came safe home — 
Perhaps they died. 
Bet 1 am sure that somewhere Lancetot 
Walks royally in this London, grey 
and sad, 
And underneath a City clerk’s cheap coat 
There beats the sinless heart of Galahad. 


good, 


lassie of 135, 


as Arthur’s are not 


MILK FOR BABY 
A J.ondon Food Control Committee 
has refused an application for permis- 
sion to buy milk for a baby elephant. 


Digitized by 
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DOES A TARRED ROAD 
KILL FISH ? 


Finding out the Facts 


There is a strong belief that the tar 
put on the surface of the country roads, 
with excellent cffect so far as travel is 
concerned, washes off with heavy rains, 
impregnates the drainage water which 
enters the streams, and kills the fish. 

But does it? A committee of the 
Ministry of Transport has been seeking 
an answer to this question, and has 
resolved to make more inquiries, 

It has tried to do several interesting 
things. The first is the making of a new 
kind of tar which beyond all doubt will 
not kill fish. ; 

‘Then it has found an untarred road 
and an unpoisoned stream receiving its 
drainage ; and it will tar this road and 
test if that poisons the stream. 

Further, it is finding a polluted 
stream, and testing how it can be puri- 
fied to become again a home for fish. 

The question is not answered, but is on 
its way to be answered very thoroughly. 


FABLES ABOUT ANIMALS 
Things They Cannot Do 


llow little most people really know 
about the habits of animals, except those 
which are kept as pets in the house ! 

I:ven with regard to these some curious 
mistakes are made, as when it is supposed 
that cats can see best in the dark, which 
is not at all the case. 


Nightingales sing just as much by day 
as by night, scorpions do not sting them- 
selves to death, camels cannot live 
without water, toads do not throw out 
poison, the ostrich does not bury its 
head in the sand, and the porcupine does 
not throw out its quills at an enemy. 

All these, and many other animal 
Mbles still believed, are dealt with in 
ne peace for Februa , Which can 
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The New Birthday of the 
those school-books 


World 
1s great 
that are still to be written | ture to pri i 
: , to print those dying words of that 

one of the few dates that will splendid man see Buckland who 
To will be the sixteenth of | jiveq as a boy in the Deanery ot West: 
lage Me : cae ie ee on minster Abbey, and used to ride across 
the a ae aud eas eee 
was right when he said it was . P . noth} 
hike a new birthday of the world: he r: 2 es 2 g, ee : a shat nothing 

The ; aaa . cou estroy, he said: 
nobleat oa8ue Of Nations is the} God is so good to the little fishes 
ee eee, ee a has yet} that I do not believe He would let 

lishle ce to rule the world, not | their inspector suffer shipwreck at last. 
i. iehly, but for the good of all.! We can all believe that, He Who 
It lies in its cradle in Paris, and does not let a sparrow fall without 


what we have to do is to keep it { yy, Pawns +o chi 
alive, and build it up, and sce His notice will not oc His children. 


that it grows up with such power 
that no enemy can overthrow it. 


All other forms of government 
ever known have sought the 
iterest of some corner of the 
earth, and some group of its in- 
habitants ; the League of Nations 
stands alone in history as a 
Government seeking first and 
only the happiness of all. 

It will live not on ignorance but 
on enlightenment. It will draw 
its strength not from some narrow 
secret place, but on the highway 
and in the noonday of the world. 

What we have to do is to 
believe in it and talk of it, to 
advocate it everywhere until the 
whole world sees in it its sure and 
certain hope. When we meet a 
cynic who talks of silly dreams, 
we can talk of silly cynics who 
laughed at the idea otf stopping 
slavery. When they tell us noth- 


The Great Adventure 
SouEBopy asks us, in reference to 


our article on the Great Adven- 


Friends Again 

T looks as though our noble ally 
France has quite forgiven us for 
what we had to do so long ago. The 
French Government has taken an office 
in London, and on its official note- 
paper this bold heading stands out: 

Trafalgar House, Waterloo Place. 

Who could want anything more ? 

& 


Beware of Number One 
HERE is something for us all in 
that advice of General Booth, 
who was asked the other day for a help- 
ful message for these times. This is 
what he said : ; 
“Beware of Number One. He is a 
desperately selfish fellow. Remember 
the other man.” 
It is wonderful how simple it is 
when we try, and it will save the 
world if everyone will do it. 


: @ 

ing can break the power of war, The Long, Long Trail 

we can tell them how the people Goxrnopy is really looking into 
broke the power of kings. Profiteering. The Board of 


The League of Nations is the 
heritage of youth; it gives to us 
who are growing up the greatest 
instrument that has ever been 
fashioned for spreading happi- 
ness wide over our planet. And 
it is for youth to save it from its 
enemies, from all those cynics 
and jingoes and pessimists and 
War Offices who think wars 
amusing but do not have to fight 
them. The War Offices and their 
retinues belong to the ancient 
Reign of Selfishness, and would 
make the world a jungle for wild 
beasts; we have tu make it a 
paradise for happv human people. 

And we shall do it. The old 
men made the war and the young 
men won it, and we who hold 
the future in our hands will see 
that crimes like this do not 
oecur again. The choice for us 
is a world of war and misery and 
poverty and ruin and discase and 
pain, or the League of Nations 
with prosperity and peace. The; 
happiness of every boy and girl 
alive lies in the League of Na- 
tions. It is our gift from all those 
men who died for us ; and in their 
name, and for our sakes, we 
welcome this foundation-stone so 
well and truly laid. A.M. 


Trade has started an inquiry to find 
who is really profitcering in clothes, 
and the inquiry is to take four years. 
And one of them is a Leap Year, too ! 
We hope the Board of Trade will 
not hurry too much. Our old clothes 
will last a little longer, and the 
profiteers are perfectly happy. 


2 
The Dullest Man in London 
OME unhappy man has ‘been scck- 
ing the dullest place in London. 

We should have thought he might 
have found it in some of the haunts 
where many pcople seek their 
pleasures, but he found it in the 
Geological Museum in Jermyn Strect. 

We are sorry for him, for we should 
have thought that very few places 
were more exciting than this. We once 
met there a little gnat, looking beauti- 
ful in his Sunday best, exactly as he 
danced in the air a million years ago. 
We once saw there the footprint of a 
monster that tramped about the earth 
before the first man came. We once 
saw there the mark of a raindrop that 
fell in some wild storm that swept 
across an earth without a child. 

Dull indeed! He must be the 
dullest man in London Town who can 
be dull in Jermyn Street. 
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The Mighty Mind 
NE of the great treats of the whole 
reading world has been the 
letters written by the Kaiser in his 
high and mighty days, now printed 
by the Morning Post. 

What did he write about when he 
thought himself lord of the earth? 
There are Christmas-trees, and French 
scoundrels, and English humbugs, 
and the simple piety of the Kaiser, 
all running through these letters. But 
is it not great to sce the German 
Emperor in tears at the suggestion 
that his representative in Russia 
should actually have to walk behind 
a Prince of Montenegro ? 

But the richest gem in the Kaiser’s 
letters is at the end of a solemn talk 
about China and Jerusalem: ‘“‘ Now 


Earth Like a Paradise 
By Harold Begbie 
ASY it is when sorrows thick 
descend 

Upon the head of one we call our 
friend 

To say kind words which help 
him bear the strain, 

Which aid him to arise and fight 
again ; 

But better still it is to have the 
heart 

So full of kindness and love's 
healing art 

That always from our joy should 
outwards flow 

The music of the world for friend 
and foe, 

So full of kindness that it needs 
must fill 


Even the cup of gladness fuller . 


still, 


NGER and Pride, cold Selfish- 
ness and Fear 
Make discords of God’s music far 
and near; 


good-bye, dearest Nicky. . Are you|There must be nothing in the 


going to introduce the old uniforms and 
buttons again?” 

What mighty minds these monarchs 
had in those days! 


@ 
Tip-Cat 
HE world will be nearer the millen- 
nium when war is as hard to 
make as peace. 


Ovt for a blow: The boxer, 
o 
BeiTAIN is not paying its way. But its 
way is paying. 


THE cow is a living 
pump, says-an 
expert. Yet dairy- 
men are fined for the 
water in the milk. 


Oo 
A War Office mud- 
dle > The mess. 
9] 
GERMANY’S only 
hope is said to 
lie in solid work. It 
must be the one 
thing in Germany 
not in liquidation. 


B 
WANTS 10 KNOW Alirite dear: The 
If the man in the lim-pet, 
moon lives in a Qo 


SoMEBODY sees a 
drop in the cost of 
living. He must have cyes like an eagle. 


lighthouse 


a 
WHEN did the cotton reel ? 
When it saw the machine twist. 
a 
‘Tue income tax, we are assured, now 
stands as high as it can possibly go. 
It must have got the top scat at the 
multiplication table. ‘ 
B 
Prayer for a Little Home 
I pray not for 
Great riches, nor 
For vast estates and castle-halls ; 
Give me to hear the bare footfalls 
Of children o'er 
An oaken jloor 
New-rinsed with sunshine, or be- 
spread 
With but the tiny coverlet 
And pillow for the baby’s head; 
And, pray Thou, may 
The door stand open, and the day 
Send ever in a gentle breeze. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


heart but love 

If we’d make earth like Paradise 
above, 

Nothing but kindness shining like 
the sun 

Because it must, on all and every 
one, 

Nothing but kindness singing like 
a bird 

Because it is so glad it would be 
heard, 

Nothing but kindness that ‘has 
heard God’s voice 

And now for ever must proclaim, 
Rejoice | 


A Policeman Rings at Midnight 
By Our Country Girl in Town 


There was a ringing of bells, a tramp- 
ing of feet, the heavy tones of a police- 
man, and a great deal of conciliatory 
“ Yes, constable ; certainly, constable |” 
in my landlady’s voice. That was at 
midnight. In the morning I asked 
what it was all about. : 

“The policeman came about the 
lights in the tailor’s shop on the ground- 
floor,”’ said the maid. ‘‘ One of the 
men was still working; he said he 
didn’t know the time. He is always 
there till late.” 

I spoke indignantly of employers. 

“Oh, no!” she said. ‘‘ They are 
very good masters, and the old man 
has been there thirty years. But since 
his wife died he prefers to work. 

“During the war,’ she went on, 
‘he lost his identification card, and, 
as he is a Swede, there was trouble 
with the police, and he went to prison. 
He was terribly broken up by it. 

“We sometimes take him in a pot 
of tea and some cakes. He’s got his 
own things there, but he doesn’t 


remember to feed himself.” 


What a pathetic old figure he makes, 
stitching away, ageing away, taking 
no count of time, with nothing to look 
forward to and no one to love, dreaming 
of fresh green mountains and long blue 
fjords, and a young girl clinging to his 
arm in the emigrant ship! | What 
strange, pathetic thoughts he is sewing 
into our clothes ! 
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Tye men stood looking through the 

ars: 

One saw the mud, the other saw the 
stars. : 
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Be 


‘asunder, her name will live as Jong as 
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“SHIP LOVED BY 
R.L. S. 


Last Voyage of a Famous 
Schooner 


LOST ON THE SHORES OF 
THE LAND OF GOLD 


The Casco has outlived her master 
by a quarter of a century. Robert 
Louis Stevenson died in 1895. His 
schooner, the Casco, has just crashed to 
ruin on the rocks of King Island, north 
of Nome, the largest town in Alaska. 

She was of little importance commer- 
cially. Yet she had about her that sort 
of romance in literature which the old 
Victory has in history. Many men 
have owned her, and she has been 
engaged in many a Strange escapade, 
like opium smuggling and secret trea- 
sure-hunting; but she is for ever 
interesting to us because Stevenson 
sailed out in her in search of health, 


Sailing the South Seas 

On board this little ship he fought 
out his struggle with advancing death. 
A rich Californian doctor owned her in 
1888, when Stevenson wanted her for 
his cruise, and the crazy little 70-tonner, 
with her funny velvet-hung cabins, her 
scanty accommodation, her masts eaten 
through and through with dry-rot, 
passed into the keeping of our R. L. S. 

In her he sailed the romantic South 
Seas, visiting the islands of eternal 
romance, the islands flung up from the 
depths by volcanoes in the sea, the little 
lovely lands built up by the patient 
labour of the coral polyps. : 

In her he sailed through the wildest 
storms, amid uncharted reefs ; he sailed 
in deep, safe seas, where reefs marked on 
the map were not to be seen. All the 
splendid literature of the South Pacific 
and its islands which Stevenson gave 
us began with this cruise in the schooner 
Casco. He wrote of it all: 


This climate, these voyagings, these 
landfalls at dawn, new islands peak- 
ing from the morning bank, new 
forested harbours, new passing alarms 
of squalls and surf, new interests of 
gentle natives—the whole tale of my 
life is better to me than any poem. 

The little craft carried him to islands 
whose inhabitants, once ferocious canni- 
bals, received him with touching affec- 
tion, hailed him as a brother, exchanged 
names with him, and gave him their 
abiding friendship. It was by the 
Casco that his plan of life was changed. 


The People He Loved 
The scenes to which she took him bound 
him for life to these South Seas. Instead 
of returning to die in Scotland, he lived 
out the rest of his days, stricken with 


consumption, but happy, among those | 


simple natives he had come to love— 
visiting their lepers, weeping for their 
sorrows, exulting in their joys, cham- 
pioning their national causes. 

The Casco did not see him through 
all his voyages, for he paid her off, and 
afterwards used other ships. But for 
all her craziness, which once led him 
almost to starvation, he loved this little 
ship, and some of the best things he 
ever wrote were inspired by scencs 
from her deck. He died in 1895 in the 
kindly climate of Samoa. She ha 
perished in the winter rigours of far 
Alaska. on a voyage in search of treasure. 
But though the Casco is now rent 


her illustrious master’s writings are read, 


T: ie Children ’s Me ewspaper 


A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 


Among the English things which all] dropped his little packet of sweets, 


foreigners admire the first place is taken 
by the London police. 

Their quiet contro! of amazing rushes 
of traffic is the best instance of orderly 
work that the world can show; and 
their patient kindness is as plainly seen 
as their power of control. A corre- 
spondent who is visiting London sends 
us a happy illustration. 

The traffic in Rye Lane, Peckham, 
was at its height when a big policeman 
held up his hand to enable foot pas- 
sengers to cross the road. Among them 
three tiny tots ran across, but one 


which naturally scattered about a bit. 

The policeman saw the sweets and 
also the tears that began to flow down 
the little cheeks. Huge motor: lorries 
and motor omnibuses were held up and 
their drivers were becoming impatient. 

‘Come on, then! Hurry up and 
get ’em!”’ sang out the policeman, and 
the little folk joyfully darted back, and 
in a second or two were once more on 
the pavement and happy. 

Is there any wonder, asks our cor- 
respondent, that we love our big-hearted, 
genial London policemen ? 


NO TIME FOR LOOKERS-ON 


Setting up the new Statue of Liberty 


The Nations : No time for lookers-on, Sam ; lend a hand 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Two familics have been living in a 


barn a mile or two from the town hall at 
Godalming. 


The workhouse of the Smallburgh 


Union, Norfolk, has been offered for 
sale by auction. 


Nobody wants it. 
Champion Rat County 3 
Iertfordshire beat all records in the 


recent rat campaign, having paid for 
200,000 rats’ tails. 


Archbishop of Wales 
Wales is to be made into a separate 


ecclesiastical province, and is to have 
its own archbishop. 


The Beggar's Pocket : 
A London shoeblack charged with 


begging had in his pockets over £100, 
and a bank-book showing over £140. 


The Shortest Will . 
It scems that the shortest will on 


record is not the one we gave the other 
day: 
ae reminds us of this one, shorter 
still: ‘‘ Al to Liz.” 


‘IT leave it all to her’; for a 


Poland's Sad Plight ; 
The cconomic condition ‘of Poland is 


very serious, for the Pelish mark, which 
should be worth about a shilling, is 
new worth less than a halfpenny, and 
the expenditure of the Polish Republic 
is eight times its revenue. 


The Kxattegat, at the entrance to the 
Baltic, is full of floating mines torn 
loose by the recent gale. 

A hen at Cranbrook, in Kent, has laid 
an egg measuring nearly eight inches 
round, and weighing over five ounces, 

New Kind of Hotel 

All Berlin hotels being full, 2000 
Visitors spend their nights in_ sleeping 
cars at the stations. 

Strike of Scavengers 


strike, and the streets are full of refuse 
heaps, which form a danger’ to hea!th. 
Aeroplane Stops a Train 


During a storm of wind an aeroplane , 


was blown on to the railway line near 
Peterborough, and traffic was stopped 
until it could be removed. 
Heroes Everywhere 

Last vear vgo persons were honoured 
by the Roval Humane Society for 
bravery in saving, or attempting to save, 
life on the Rhine, in the White Sea, in 
Mexopotamia,and in theUnited Kingdom. 

Over 500 Travellers Drowned 

The French liner Afrique, on its way 
to West Africa, sank after being battered 
by gales and running on a rock, and only 
32 people were saved out of 585 on 
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HERO'S BOOK LOST. 


ARAB PRINCE’S. STORY 
MISSING 


Colonel Lawrence’s Precious 
Parcel at a Station 


SERVANT GIRL AND AN 
IMMORTAL BOOK 


Many people now know of the remark- 
able soldier Colonel T. E. Lawrence, 
who during the great war rallied tbe 
Arabs to the side of the Allies, and 
helped us to gain our great victories over 
the Turks in Mesopotamia and Palestine; 
but no one can know anything of him 
without longing to hear more, for he is 
one of the most modest and wonderful 
heroes the war disclosed. His story was 
told in My Magazine for January, a few 
copies of which are still left. 

We should have heard much more of 
him, and from his own pen, had it not 
been for a most deplorable loss, Colonel 
Lawrence had written enough about his 
life to fill a big book, and would have 
written more, but his‘manuscripts have 
been lost or stolen at a London station, 


Writing a Book Twice 

A precious parcel to Colonel Lawrence 
and the world, the papers in it are wholly 
useless to anybody else, for, of course, no 
thief could try to use them in any profit- 
able way without being found out ; but 
the loss of them disappoints tens of 
thousands, besides inflicting a bitter 


wrong on a man who has made the . 


whole world his debtor. 

It is said that Colonel Lawrence is not 
likely to re-write the book. That can be 
understood when writing is not a natural 
and regular part of a man’s life. One 
who has lived through dangerous adven- 
tures in almost unknown lands, as 
Colonel Lawrence has, is likely to find 
writing hundreds of thousands of words 
irksome, but the task of re-writing has 
often been accepted by authors, some- 
times grudgingly, sometimes by choice. 


A Great Book Burned 
John Ruskin wrote and re-wrote many 
of his writings by choice ; and his great 
contemporary, Thomas Carlyle, was 
compelled to write one of his finest 
works, “ The French Revolution,” a 
second time after he had spent a vast 
amount of devoted labour on it. 
Carlyle worked himself almost into a 
fever whenever he wrote a book, so great 
was the mass of his reading and inquiry 
before he gathered his materials. When 
his “ Freach Revolution” was coém- 
pleted, he took it to John Stuart Mill to 
give that good friend the pleasure of 
reading it and to receive his opinion. 
Mill left the manuscript “ lying about,” 
and a servant girl, unaware of its value, 
lighted the fires with it! Carlyle was 
poor, and Mill, who was not poor, felt 
bound to give Carlyle £100 to tide him 


Rome is suffering from a scavenger's ' over the time when he was re-writing his 


book with a heavy heart. 


WORKMAN’S CLEVER INVENTION 

A mechanical painter invented by a 
workman is now painting motor-buses, 
and doing in two and a half minutes 
what used to take two and a half hours. 
All the new London buses are to be 
painted in this way. 


MORE BOOKS 
Of the making of books there is no 
end. Last year 8622 new books were 
published in the United Kingdom, or 
go6 more than in the previous year. In 


board. Four British passengers.were lost. | 1914 there were 11,537 new books, 
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UNSEEN LIFE OF 
THE SEA 


The Children’s Newspaper 


THE FARMER’S 
CHANCE 


Floating Food Supply of | Will He Give Us More 


the Fishes 


A GRAVEYARD COVERING 
MILLIONS OF MILES 


By a Laboratory Correspondent 


Marine Laboratory, Plymouth 

When you are out on the sea in a boat 
and look down into the water, it seems so 
clear and transparent that you can 
hardly believe that millions and millions 
of tiny animals and plants are floating 
there, invisible to your eye. 

Yet you can prove for yourself that 
this is so. Take a long net or bag made 
of any kind of cloth that water can pass 
through, keep it open at the mouth by 
a hoop of cane or iron, and tow this 
through the water for, say, ten minutes. 
Then haul it in, tum it side out, and 
wash the contents carefully into a bottle 
full of clean sea-water. “ You will be 
astonished at the number and variety of 
the creatures in it. 


Pastures of the Sea 

All this floating life we call Plankton, 
from the Greek word planktos, which 
means ‘‘ wandering ’’; and we call it so 
because it drifts about at the mercy of 
winds and tides and currents. Some of 
the animals spend all their lives in this 
way, others only part of their time. 

The study of plankton is one of the 
most important branches of the science 
of the sea, for it forms the food of all 
fishes, either directly or indirectly. The 
success of our fisheries depends on know- 
ing where the fish congregate, and as 
fish naturally seek places where food is 
abundant, we have to find out all we can 
about that food, and where and when 
and how it is distributed. 

If you look into your jar you will 
notice a greenish, cloudy appearance, 
almost like a cloud of dust. This is the 
vegetable plankton, the diatoms—tiny 
plants no bigger than a grain of dust ; 
in fact, some poeple call them food 
dust, while others call them the pas- 
tures of the sea. They are more plenti- 
ful in the sea than grass is on the land, 
and even more necessary to the life there. 
All the little baby fishes feed on them. 


Tiny Vegetables Like Beads 

Each diatom is enclosed in a shell 
made of two valves, which fit over each 
other like a cover over a box; they are 
all shapes, some growing like lovely 
beads on a string, some making chains 
and floating by means of long threads. 

In some parts of the sea their dead 
shells form immense deposits; in the 
Antarctic, for instance, there are ten 
million square miles of the sea bottom 
thickly covered with diatom ooze, an 
immense graveyard of creatures too 
small for the eye to see. 

The most plentiful kind of animal 
plankton is 
which fecd on the diatoms,’and are in 
turn eaten by the fish. They are about 
the size of a pin’s head, nearly all ex- 
quisitely coloured, with brilliant ruby 
eyes and feathery spines, looking like 
fairy creatures. The one in our picture 
is plain, but it is a very favourite dish of 
the baby fishes and of the shoals of 
herring. They swarm everywhere in the 
sea, and many fishes besides the herring 
feed on them. In the northern seas the 
right whale lives on them. 

Living Lamps 

There are some phosphorescent ani- 
mals in the plankton kingdom which 
give out a bright greenish light in the 
darkness ; two ot them are shown in our 
pictures. The ceratium cccurs most fre- 
quently in the North Sea, and the nocti- 
luca, or nightlight, in the western seas, 
where they sometimes come in such 
enormous masses as to form a pink scum 
over the sea for miles. 

Then there are the delicate wee bells 
of the jelly-fishes, and the newly-hatched 
babies of the crabs and lobsters, darting 
about catching the copepods, besides 
myriads of other lovely creatures which 
you can find in your jar and examine 
with a lens. E.W.S. 


Mies | 


nown as the copepods, 


_ Sugar ? 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Why English farmers have never 
grown enough sugar-beet to keep English 
factories at work making sugar for our- 
selves is one of the mysteries of the 
agricultural mind which no one can 
fathom. 

The English soil and climate are not 
unsuitable for the cultivation of sugar- 
beet. Germany and Austria, before the 
war, grew enough to supply 53 per cent. 
of the sugar imported by our country, 
and 37 per cent. came from elsewhere. 

The German and Austrian supply being 
cut off, can we wonder that sugar comes 
to us in comparatively small quantities, 
and so is dear ? 

Not only does our country need the 
Sugar we might provide for ourselves, 


COPEPOD 


NOCTILUCA 


Examples of animal and vegetable plankton 
See first column 
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but the sugar-beet crop is very valuable 
as a preparation of the soil for wheat 
and other crops in later years. It will 
pay its way and clear the ground, and 
provide a useful food for livestock. 
Yet its cultivation has been neglected. 

An interesting attempt is now being 
made near Newark, in Nottinghamshire, 
to grow enough sugar-beete to keep a 
sugar factory at work, and it is hoped 
success will convince farmers that they 
are missing a great opportunity when 
they neglect the sugar crop. 


RIGHT SORT OF CLUB 


Training for the League of 
Nations | 


In these days the great task before 
us all is to build up the Leazue of 
Nations. If, as Lord Robert Cecil says, 
international co-operation is necessary 
to modern international life, the young 
people of all countries must interest 
themselves in world affairs. 

Towards that end a club has been 
formed in Glasgow in connection with 
the St. George Co-operative Society, 
the club being composed of lads who are 
keen to co-operate with their young 
comrades in other countries. 

The club is self-governing, and, 
although a little help and advice from 
adults is being given in these carly 
stages, the lads hope to gain enough 
self-reliance to carry on themselves. 

Interest and enthusiasm are main- 
tained through hobby workshops, where 
carpentry, cobbling, and metal work 
are carried on—such work as cannot 
well be carried on at home through lack 
of space and tools. Then physical 
training, dancing, and debating are 
practised, so there is interest for the 
bovs every evening of the week. 

They have chosen the civilian kilt as 
their uniform, most authorities being 
agreed that this is the healthiest cloth- 
ing. Camping is to be a great summer 
attraction, and before long they hope 
to have lads from other countries to 
join them in the healthy, free life of 
the camp on the banks of Loch Lomond. 


January 31, 1920 


ALPS AT WAR WITH|AMAZING JOURNEY 


SWITZERLAND 


Avalanche on Avalanche 


MOUNTAIN RIDGES CRASH 
INTO THE VALLEY 


Since the great avalanche at Davos 
a week or two ago, Switzerland has been 
suffering from a succession of these 
dreaded phenomena. It is as though 
the Alps had declared war on mankind, 
for mountains and valleys that have 
never suffered within living memory 
have one after another found themselves 
overwhelmed in the fall of hundreds of 
thousands of tons of snow and rock. ° 

The most terrific fall was an avalanche 
of rock at Altdorf, where, after several 
small falls, a great overhanging ridge of 
rock, measuring about 350,000 cubic feet 
and weighing something like 23,000 tons, 
broke loose and crashed on a forest, 
tearing up £50,000 worth of growing 
timber. Fortunately, the warning sounds 
had enabled the people to get away, and 
the forest broke the avalanche. 


Whisper That Causes Havoc 

Several kinds of avalanches are known 
in Switzerland, and most of these have 
been experienced during the last few 
weeks. Those occurring in winter are 
the most disastrous. The powdery snow 
has little grip, and the least thing will 
start it moving. Once it has begun to 
move it gains enormous volume and 


‘| momentum. 


The displacement of a flake of snow, or 
the vibration in the atmosphcre caused 
by a quietly spoken word, has been 
known to set moving masses of snow and 
rock that have destroyed villages. This 
is the kind of snow avalanche that is 


| falling now with such frequency. 


The blast of air that is driven forward 
by the crashing mass, and the tornado 
that is set up on either side of its course, 
are powerful enough to uproot trees and 
carry away-houses, Sometimes the com- 
pressed air proves quite as destructive 
as the avalanche itself. 


Lake Bursts Upon a Valley 


Sometimes a huge mass of ice accumu- 
lates at a height until it is so enormous 
that it breaks loose and crashes into the 
valley, often damming up a mountain 
stream. Temporary lakes of as much as 
five million square feet are sometimes 
formed in this way, and then, when the 
barrier melts or gives way, a whole tract 
of country for twenty miles is devastated, 

Rock avalanches are, however, the 
most terribie of all if they fall on in- 
habited valleys, for they destroy every- 
thing in their way. Starting with a low 
humming sound, at their height the 
noise is as if all the artillery of the 
heavens were being let loose. 


THE BROAD ARROW 
Mark of the Nation’s Property 


The broad arrow is one of the most 
familiar signs in the world. It is the 
mark of British ownership, .and besides 
being seen on every article of army 
clothing, on every army aeroplane, 
equipment, or horse, at home, it is seen 
in every British colony. 

If the Government sells any stores 
the arrow has an inverted arrow placed 
beneath it, which means that the goods 
no longer belong to the State. 

The broad arrow was the crest of 
Viscount Sydney, who, as Master General 
of the Ordnance in the reign of William 
and Mary, had it marked upon all army 
stores. Later governments continued 
the practice, and finally all Government 
property was marked with the arrow. 


EMPTYING THE HOSPITALS 

One of the largest hospitals in the 
world, the Cook County Hospital in 
Chicago, has reduced its average popu- 
lation by about 500 since Prohibition 
came. Where there were 30 or 40 acci- 
dent cases every Saturday night, there 
are now practically none. re 


LIGHT RAY TRAVELLING 
FOR CENTURIES 


From the Rise to the Fall of the 


Turk in Constantinople 
CANOPUS AND ALL ABOUT IT 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 
Canopus, the greatest known star in 


the heavens, is af present due south of 
Sirius, the most brilliant and nearest of 
all the stellar host above us now. 


Unfortunately, Canopus is just a little 


way below the horizon and cannot b: 
seen from Britain ; it would be necessary 
to go as far as the south of Europe to get 
a glimpse of this immense sun. 


Canopus does not appear as bright as 


Sirius, however, owing to his vast dis- 
tance, but he comes next in brilliance. 
But, actually, the amount of light 
emitted by Canopus is immensely greater 
than that of Sirius and Capella put 


together. 
-It has been calculated to be 55,000 


times more than the light poured out 
by our Sun, whereas the light given 
off by the brilliant Sirius is but 48 times 
as much as our Sun's. 


Summer’s Day on Canopus 

Canopus is, however, quite unlike 
Sirius, Rigel, or the three stars of 
Orion’s Belt, in ;the materials: of 
which it is composed, in age, and in the 
brightness of its surface. Canopus is, 
indeed, very much like our Sun on a far 
greater scale, for, whereas dur Sun is 
886,000 miles in diameter, Canopus is 
about 33,000,000 miles. 

Were we as close to this great sun as 
to our own, a summer's day would be 
about 55,000 times as hot, producing aa 
unthinkable state of things on our little 
Earth, which would be, by comparison, 
as a minute grain of sand, scarcely visible 
at all, while Canopus would be a fiery 
incandescent globe three feet in diameter 
and only nine feet away. 


Marvel of History 

However, Canopus happens to be at a 
stupendous distance from us, 54 times 
farther than Sirius and 21,000,000 times 
farther than our Sun, whose light takes 
but eight minutes to reach us, while 
light from this giant sun takes 466 years. 
Therefore the waves of light reaching us 
from Canopus now actually left Canopus 
just after Constantinople had fallen into 
the hands of the Turks in 1453. 

Today, that is to say, when the 
Turkish Empire in Constantinople is 
tottering, we receive the light of a star 
which set out on its journey when the 
Turkish Empire in Constantinople was 
beginning ! 

Not only do tnese waves bring us light, 
but also heat, and it is believed that par- 
ticles of electricity travel through space. 


Heat of the Stars 

As to the heat from the stars, it has 
been proved that a star about as bright 
as Capella, now overhead, gives us about 
as much heat as would be obtained from 
a candle nine miles away. 

This stellar heat is, of course, only 
perceptible in most sensitive instru- 
ments attached to great telescopes, but 
the total heat from all the stars together 


must be a very appreciable amount, - 


and this proves a wonderful thing— 


that there is no such thing as absolute. 


cold throughout the universe. Therefore 
the so-called zero of space cannot be a 
real or fixed measure of absolute cold, 
but must be purely artificial or imagin- 
ary, for wherever we might be in space 
there is always some warmth, as there 
is always some light. G.F.M. 
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FLIES AND BEES | SCHO 


BEGIN TO MOVE 


A Terrible Creature and 
Its Work 


CROWS PREPARING TO 
LEAVE FOR RUSSIA 


By Our Country Correspondent 


At any time in winter a fire lighted 


in a room that has been Icft unused for 


several weeks will generally bring out a 
fly or moth that was hibernating in 
some obscure corner. 

Now, however, it does not always 
require a fire to do this, and any sunny 
day we may find a housefly playing on 
the window panes, deceived by _ the 
warmth and roused from its winter 
inactivity by the premature feeling of 
spring that often comes in February. 

The hive bees, too, are beginning to 
come abroad; but, of course, a cold 
spell will soon send them back, and 
make the hive as silent as a tomb. 
Such signs are cheering, and the hum- 
ming of fly or bee, though occasional, 
speaks of the reawakening of life, 


Moth Without Wings 


Jf you are on the lookout you will 
see a very common moth, the dotted 


border. ‘The male has ample, flimsy 
wings, the forewings being a Mpa 
reddish brown and the hind a dark 


cream colour, so that it is extremely 
difficult to see him resting on a dead 
leaf, for he very closely resembles his 
surroundings. 

The female, on the other hand, has 
mere apologies for wings, and during 
the winter she has had to hide from 
hungry birds in the crevices of trees. 
The male is now looking for a mate. 

Shells picked up on the beach at 
this time of year often have a little 
round hole bored right through them. 
It was this hole that led to the death 
of the creature that formerly lived 
inside, for it was the victim of a whelk, 
the terror of other molluscs in our seas. 


Terror of the Sea 

The ribbon-like tongue of the whelk 
is a highly efficient file, and with it he 
bores through the shell of his prey and 
then empties the shell through the hole. 
Before beginning operations the whelk 
fixes himself upon the shell, and then 
goes to work with an unerring skill and 
a ruthless determination. 

The greenfinches, which have been 
gathered in flocks during the past few 
weeks, are now separating as a prelimin- 
ary to pairing off for the nesting season. 

The hoodie, or grey, crows are getting 
a great nuisance to the farmer, for at 
this time of year they have a nasty 
habit of attacking young lambs; and 
the cruel manner in which they carry 
off and treat young rabbits makes them 
very unpopular with all lovers of pets. 

Newts in February 

They are very handsome birds, and 
most of them will be leaving us soon 
for Scandinavia and Russia. 

When the-weather is mild in February 
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Pouring the whale oil into tanks 


OL OF WHALES COMES ASHORE | A 
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Boiling down the oil to refine it 


KEEPING UP THE PRICE OF DIAMONDS 


Even diamonds have been rising in 
value, and it is said that many people 
have been buying them in order to have 


| their wealth in a concrete and tangible 


form in their own keeping. S 

Apart from the risk of robbery, there 
was a danger in doing this as the value 
might fall at any time; but it is an- 
nounced by the South African Minister 
of Mines that the supply of diamonds 
from the TransvaaJ, the world’s prin- 
cipal source, is to be controlled in Lon- 
don, which means that the high price will 
be maintained, and only sufficient dia- 
monds placed on the market to mect the 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DA 
The universe moves to order like 

Aya clock. ‘Sunrise and sunset, moon- 
rise and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature’s time-table next week 
given for London from February 1. 

Black figures indicate next day. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


demand without causing a glut and a| 
consequent heavy fall in value. 

The famous mines round Kimberley 
cover an area of only about 140 acres, 
but the area is probably the most valu- 
able for its size in the world. One mine 
alone, discovered in 1890, had by 1909 } 
produced 80 million pounds’ worth of | 
diamonds ; and in another 17 years 
raised ten tons of diamonds, valued at 
60 million pounds, which could all have 
been packed in a box five feet square 
by six feet high. 

In four of the mines over 8000 men 
are employed, 6500 being blacks. 
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Laraquette Un aigle La casquette | 
Pierre a perdu sa raquette neuve | 
L’aigle est le roi des oiseaux de proie | 
L’écolier porte toujours une casquette | 


LES ROIS EN EXIL 


BOY'S QUEER 
DISCOVERY 


EXTRAORDINARY SCENE 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


School of Whales in Distress 
150 STRANDED IN THE SURF 


Great numbers of blackfish, a medium- 
sized member of the whale family, have 
often come ashore on the New Zealand 
coast, but it is doubtful if ever such an 
extraordinary sight was seen as when, 
not long ago, a school of 150 whales 
was found stranded at a place called Je 
Arai Bluff, on the extreme north of 
the west coast of North Island. 

They were first seen by a Maori Jad 
riding along the beach. The _ tide,’ 
nearly at the full, was just beginning to 
ebb when he arrived at the Bluff, and he 
was startled to see the black backs of 
whales stranded in the surf in every 
direction. They were blowing and 
spluttering, being still alive. 

Frightened Maori Boy 

Not knowing what they were, the boy 
was convinced that he had-chanced upon 
a regular assembly of evil spirits of the 
sea, such as are known in Maori legends, 
He put spurs to his horse, but had to 
ride two miles before he passed the last of 
the spouting terrors. On arriving home 
he related his experience to his friends, 
convinced them of the truth of his adven- 
ture, and led out a party to investigate. 

When they arrived near Je Arai Bluff 
the tide was low, and stretching for miles 
between high-water mark and the white 
surf of the long rollers lay hundreds of 
the blackfish whales, of all sizes, from 
fifteen feet to monsters of thirty feet 
and over. Many of them were still 
alive, but their helplessness was pitiable 
to witness. Some survived for days. 


Mystery of Wounded Whales 

The blackfsh, sometimes called the 
“pilot whale ”’ because it blindly follows 
a leader, always go about in schools; and 
we may suppose that when the leader 
ran into shallow water and got stranded 
the others blindly followed. Or perhaps 
they were driven ashore by the killer 
whale, the whale’s natural enemy, for 
many of the stranded blackfish bore 
terrible cuts and slashes, as if they had 
been ripped by some monster boar. 

A count revealed over 150 of these 
monsters within a radius of three miles 
of Je Arai Bluff. At the Rocky Bluff 
itself the huge bodies lay fairly piled up, 
in some cases two and three together, and 
so thick as to be touching one another. 


Picnic on the Beach 

The oil of the blackfish is so valuable 
that, had these creatures come ashore 
many other place, they would have been 
looked upon as a valuable asset ; but Je 
-\rai Bluff is one of the most isolated 
spots in New Zealand, and the carriage 
of plant to the spot and the cartage of 


it is often possible to take specimens of Sunday Tuesday Friday. 
the common newt, both the immature Sunyise 742m. 7.390.m. 7.34a.m. 
young and adults with their full crests. | sunset 4.46p.m. 4.49 p.m. 4.55 p.m. 
The common newt is about four inches | Moonrise .. 4.48 p.m. 4.19 p.m. 8.10 p.m. 
long, and its skin is very variable in | Moonset 5.50am. 7. 4am. 8.20a.m. 
colour—yellow, grey, olive, or brown, | High Tide.. 11.35 p.m. 1.11 p.m. 3.34 p.m. 
spotted with a darker colour. Next 

The male catkins of the hazel are] Week’s 
beginning to lengthen in readiness to Moon 


scatter pollen as the wind blows upon 
them. The small female flowers catch 
this pollen and produce the fine autumn 
crop of nuts. CoRR 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant out from the seed-beds some of 
the largest plants of Ellam’s early 
cabbage, and sow seeds of the same 
kind in a warm border or in a cold 
frame. Sow also seeds of red cabbage. 

Sow radishes in a warm border and 


. LAST MONTH'S WEATHER 
LONDON RAINFALL 
Hours of sun .. 13°4 London ins. 3°47 


actA os sy pore - . PA cover with litter till the plants are above 
Dry days 4 {Edinbureh {, 3-14] round, and protect at night. 

Warmest day .. 20th: Fort William) ,, 7°96 Plant and stake fruit trees of moder- 
Coldest day... tuth ‘Dublin... ,, 3-48] ate growth which have healthy stocks. 


Vers la fin du dix-huitiéme siécle, le | the oil would have gone far to wipe out 
petit bourg de Reichenau, en Suisse, | any profits the operations would yield. 
ouvrit une Ecole Secondaire. Le Direc- | No white man considered it good enough, 
teur, M. Boul, cherchait un professeur| therefore, to attempt to turn the stranded 
de trangais. Un jour un jeune homme! monsters to account. 
se présenta. Non seulement il était) The idea of a picnic on the glorious 
Frangais de naissance, mais aussi il se | beach for several weeks appealed to the 
déclarait capable d’enseigner l'anglais, | Maoris, however ; and as Jekas, a native 
Vallemand, la physique et la géographie. settlement of the Aupuri tribe, is not far 

Comme scs prétentions étaient mod- | from Je Arai Bluff, a number of natives 
estes et qu'il ne demandait que 1400 frs. | determined to sec what profit they could 
d’appointements, M. Boul l’engagea. make from the whales. 

Ce jeune homme était Louis-Philippe | 
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THE SKY RIDERS 
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dared take my things off here. 
Somehow I always 
would get in sooner or later. 


Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of ‘‘ Martin Crusoe ” 


CHAPTER 50 
In Possession 


Crru caught hold of Mr. Trench’s 
arm. 

“We must get her out at once.” 
His usual calm had failed him; 
he was trembling. 

“ Steady, my lad,’’ Mr. Trench 
answered; and his usually harsh 
voice was extraordinarily gentle. 
“ We cannot afford to take chances. 
We must settle with Bleak and the 
Chinaman before we do anything 
else, With Gregor here to help us 
it won’t take long.” 

“ The little girl won't take no 
harm for just a few minutes longer, 
sir,’ said Gregor. ‘' I'd better leave 
the searchlight on, hadn’t I, Mr. 
Trench ?” 

“‘ Much better.’’ As he spoke the 
big man glanced at the opening 
through which the beam was 
directed. ‘‘ No, that’s not big 
enough for them to get through,.’ 
he said, “even if they had a 
ladder.” 

“Which they 
Gregor, and rose. 

“Now for Bleak,” he said. 
‘And I'll tell you, Mr. Trench, 
there isn’t nothing will please me 
better than to get square with that 
swab. He’s one o’ Kent's kind. 
1 can’t size him up better'n that.” 

Gregor grinned as he started 
towards the ladder head. It was 
sufficiently plain that he had 
scores of his own to settle with the 
man Bleak. 

Presently all four were back in 
the great hall where the brand new 
electric lamps flung their hard 
glitter on the dim pictures of a for- 
gotten civilisation. , 

“ This way, sir,’’ Gregor: said, 
leading them across the sloping floor 
to the eastern side of the hall. 

Here a large portion of the 
ancient building had been parti- 
tioned off, forming different rooms. 

“This here’s the dormitory for 
us men,” said Gregor, in a low 
voice. ‘ Next is Kent’s room, but 
that’s locked. Then there’s the 
kitchen, and, last of all, the engine- 
room. Go quiet. I see as Bleak’s 
got the door open.” 

He paused. ‘I'll go first, sir,” 
he said. ‘ He won’t think anything 
ef it if he sees me.” 

He chuckled silently, and passed 
on to the door from which came a 
hot glare of light, a strong reek of 
oil, and the deep-toned hum of a 
powerful dynamo. 

Mr. Trench moticned the boys to 
keep back, and took his stand just 
outside the door. 

“What’s up with you, Gregor? 
What do you want here?” came 
a hard, hostile voice from within. 

“You got too big a load on, 
Bleak,” answered Gregor. ‘‘ That's 
what I come to tell you. “You'll 
be fusing the plugs next thing, you 
know. i told you of it before.” 

Bleak swore savagely. “ You 
got the cheek to talk to me like 
that! Think you knows moren 
me, I suppose. Take your ugly 
face out o’ this, or J'll make it so 
your mother wouldn’t know it.” 

There was the sound of hasty 
steps on the stone floor. Then with 
his uncanny quickness Mr. Trench 
was inside, and “‘ Hands up! se 
came his quick, sharp order. 

Cyril stepped in behind, and Tim 
followed. There stood Bleak, a 
huge fellow with the chest and arms 


ain’t, sir,” said 


of a gorilla, and a great hairy face. 
Lut his long arms were above his 
head, and he was helpless. 

“Bit of a surprise for you, eh, 
Bleak ? ” jeered Ben Gregor. ‘‘ But 
keep them hands up, or there'll 
likely be an accident. This gent’s 
the best shot in Africa, bar none.” 

“You dirty traitor!” bellowed 
Bleak, in a passion of rage. “ I'l 
see you fed to them eels in the lake 
afore I’m a day older. Ay, and 
you, too, you fellow with the gun.” 

“ That will do,”’ said Mr. Trench 
sharply. ‘Tie him up, Ben, and 
make a good job of it.” 

Gregor did the tying with all a 
sailor's skill and swiftness, and with 
evident pleasure. Cyril breathed 
more freely once he realised that 
this formidable brute was at last 
helpless. 

Having depesited Bleak on the 
floor in a corner, Gregor proceeded 
to cut out the dynamo. ‘‘ There's 
plenty 0’ juice left to carry on,” he 
said. ‘ This here's only for the 
searchlight, and it don’t make 
no odds if she goes out. Now we'll 
see to the Chink, but he won’t give 
no trouble. One master’s as good 
as another to a chap like him.”’ 

They found Chin Su busy over a 
neatly blackleaded stove in a 
kitchen which was as modern and 
tidy as if it belonged to a suburban 
villa. As Ben had prophesied, there 
was no need for violent methods. 

“This gent’s your new_ boss, 
Chin. Savvy?’ said Ben. “ He'll 
be an easier one than Kent, and pay 
your wages just the same, so there’s 
no call for you to worry.” 

There may have been some faint 
shade of surprise in Chin Su’s 
almond eyes as they rested on Mr. 
Trench. But, if so, the look was 
gone as soon as it had come. 

“Me savvy,”’ said the Chinaman ; 
and bent again to his cooking. 

“Some cook he is, too,” ob- 
served Ben; but Cyril cut him 
short. 

“Stella,” he said. 
find her now.” 

“ That's so,” agreed Ben. ‘’ Come 
right along. I'll show you.” 

As they crossed the great hall sud- 
denly shouts sounded outside. 

“That's Mark and Jonas,” ob- 
served Ben coolly. “ Most like 
the searchlight’s gone out on ’em.” 


CHAPTER 51 
The Glass-room 


WARE that the two ruffians were 

quite helpless, the others did 

not bother their heads about them, 

but hurried after Ben down the 

sloping fioor towards the lake side 
of the vast builidng. 

“Tipsy sort o’ place, ain't it, 
sir?’ observed Ben. ‘‘ When I first 
came here I always had a nasty 
feeling as if it was all a-going to 
slide into that great pit of a lake. 
But I got over that now. I reckon 
it’s been like this for maybe a hun- 
dred years past.”” 

“A&A thousand for all we know,” 
answered Mr. Trench. ‘' There is no 
sign of any recent slip. Is this the 
way down ? ” 

Ben had stopped at a large square 
opening in the floor. By the light 
overhead they saw a flight of massive 
stone steps leading down into the 
depths beneath. 

“Yes, sir. What they calls the 
glass-room is down below here. 
No, there ain't no need for a light. 
Kent's had the whole place fittéd 


““We must 
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with electric. Looks to me like he 
means to stay here for always. 


“Does he?” said Mr. Trench 
grimly, and stalked away down the 
steps. 

Beneath was a passage—a wide 
gallery floored and roofed with 
cyclopean slabs. On either side 
were square openings into great 
underground chambers which, per- 
haps, in the old days had been 
granaries or treasuries. But there 
was no time to explore these now. 
Ben led straight on down the 
passage, which, like the _ floor 
above, sloped towards thelake. 

At the end they came to a door— 
a rough, but solid, door of sawn 
planks. 

‘This here is the glass room,” 
said Ben, as he pulled back the 
heavy bolt which fastened it. 

Mr. Trench pushed Cyril forward. 

“ You go first,” he said. “ She 
knows you.” 

And Cyril, with his heart fairly 
thumping, went quietly forward 
into a large stone chamber. The 
great bare place was_ brilliant 
with electric light, which showed 
every chisel mark on the ancient 
stones. 

For a moment Cyril stood quite 
still. The first thing he saw was 
that a part of the wall opposite 
to the door had been replaced 
with glass—glass of immense thick- 
nesf. The strong light shining 
through it showed beyond it the 
clear green waters of the mysterious 
lake. The whole place was beneath 
the level of the lake, and the 
window was like a ship’s scuttle, 
an immense circular porthole. 

All this Cyril took in at a glance, 
but without really thinking of it. 
The next instant his eyes were 
fixed on a_ small, hard-looking 
little bed which stood opposite 
to the porthole. It was clamped 
to the floor, so that it could not 
be moved. And in the bed, its 
head covered with a sheet, lay a 
slim little figure. There was a 
powerful electric lamp almost 
over the bed, tilted so that its 
rays fell full on the green glass 
of the porthole. 

Cyril stepped forward quickly ; 
then stopped. There was no 
movement from the bed. It was 
Stella, of course; but was she 
alive 2? Why did she lie so dread- 
fully still ? . 

“ Stella! ’’ he said, and his voice 
was curiously weak and hoarse. 
“ Stella!” 

There was a movement from the 
bed. Very slowly the sheet was 
pushed back by two small hands 
which were sadly thin and white. 
A mass of fair hair became visible, 
and then—then Stella’s face. 

At sight of Cyril her hands 
dropped, her blue eyes opened 
wide; but she lay still as if frozen, 
staring in utter silence. 

“ Stella!’ said Cyril 
“Stella, it’s Cyril! 
know me?” 

Still she stared. 

“No. I’ve seen you before, and 
it wasn’t you,”’ she said, in a thin, 
sad little voice. ‘‘ It’s just another 
dream.” 

Cyril came forward. 

“T'll soon show you if it’s a 
dream, Stella,’ he said; and, 
stooping over her, flung his arms 
round her and kissed her. 


again. 
Don’t you 


She gasped. 
“It’s you! It’s really you at 
last! Oh, Cyril!” 


She burst into tears, and Cyril 
held her tight and stroked her hair. 
Presently her sobs ceased. She 


stiffened. : 
‘Where is Kent?” she de- 
manded. 


““Gone off in his airship. Don’t 
you worry about him, Stella. He 
shan’t hurt you any more. Tim’s 
here with me, and Mr. Trench, 
a friend of ours, and Ben Gregor. 
You're quite safe.” 

‘* And uncle, is he here?” 

“Not far off. We have a ‘big 
airship—a bigger one than Kent's. 
Now dress yourself, dear, and 
come up out of this.’’ 


“Tam dressed, Cyril. 1 never 


about?” 


Cyril, 
her pointing finger, looked towards 
the scuttle. 
staring. 


anyone quake. 
the scuttle. 
close against it, was a creature so 
horrible that it hardly seemed 
possible it could belong to earth. 
It was eel-like in shape, 
15 feet in 
brilliant green colour. 
was long and pointed, and_ its 
mouth armed with rows of white 
teeth looking sharp as needles. 


of fin spined like that of a cat- 


fish, 
the dreadful part of it. 


a look of cold and deadly malice 


“ And—and there’s another!” 
said Stella, still clinging to him. 


here!’ exclaimed Cyril; and Stella 
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felt they 


“ Who—what are you talking 


Stella shivered again and pointed. 
following the direction of 


He started and stood 


“Ugh!” he muttered. 
The sight was enough to make 
Exactly opposite 


and with its nose 


quite 
and of a 


length, 
Its head 


All down its back ran a fringe 


but its eyes—they were 
Long, 


narrow, and black as jet. they had 


impossible to describe. 
“ What a brute!” gasped Cyril. 


“There are heaps of them!” 


“And Kent leaves you alone 


had never before heard that tone 
in his voice. 

It was like a man's voice, cold 
and deadly. 

Without another word, he picked 
her up bodily. Stella had always 
been a slim little thing; now she 
was painfully thin, and Cyril 
carricd her with hardly an effort. 
Holding her in his arms like a 
baby, he marched straight out 
of the place, right up the passage 
and up the stairs. The others 
followed him in silence. 

At the top he turned to them. 

“You saw it?” he asked. 

“YT did that,” Tim answered ;° 
and his small face was as set as 
Cyril’s own. “‘ Sure, a man that can 
do a thing like that shall have 
no mercy from you or me, Cyril.” 

“No; I don’t think we shall 
be too tender with the gentleman 
once we catch him,” said Mr. 
Trench drily. “‘ But for the present 
the thing is to get out of this. 
Gregor, how are we to do it?” 

‘Tf there’s a boat at ‘the water- 
gate we can take that,’’ Gregor 


answered. ‘ I'll go and sec.” 
He started, and the others 
followed. 


The hall was of enormous extent. 
It was quite a long walk through 
the forest of columns supporting 
the roof before they reached the 
wall next the lake. Here was 
another great square doorway 
similar to the one in front, but, 
owing to the strange tilting of 
the whole building, the floor of 
this was under water, and the 
water filled all the lower end of 
the hall. 

A rough, but strongly-built, pier 
spanned the deep, still pool and 
reached the entrance. 

Gregor pulled up short. 

“No luck, sir,” he said to 
Mr. Trench. ‘‘ Both the boats are 
away. They’re over by the float.” 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What is Scot-free? Scot is 
an old word for a tax or payment, 
and when we Say a person escapes 
scot-free we mean he has got off 
without payment or penalty. 


What does Sub Judice mean ? 
Sub judice is Latin for ‘“ under 
the judge,‘‘ and is a phrase used 
in reference to a case in which 
evidence has been heard but the 
judgé has not yet given a decision. 
When a case is sub judice it may 
not be commented on in the 


newspapers. 
What does F.R.C.P. mean? 
The initials F.R.C.P. after a 


man's name mean that he is a 
Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 


Five-Minute Stury 


OLD JAMSIE 


‘@ has JamMsre lived sixty year; 


ago, and for forty long 


years he had driven the water. 
cart along the streets of a big 
English town. ; 


Everybody knew Jamsie, and 


he was always a welcome sight, 
for sixty years ago big towns 
were dirtier than they are now, 
and proud housewives liked to 
sec the clean water spouting 
from Jamsie’s old curved cart 
along their streets; and on hot 
days the children ran behind to 
have pleasant little shower-baths, 


Jamsie’s horse was almost 


as ancient as himself—Liza, an 
old white mare, who was always 
the most gaily-beribboned and 
flower-decorated creature in the 
town on May Days. Jamsie saw 
to that. 


The water-carrier lived in the 


tiniest cottage, just large enough 
to hold him and his old wife, 
and Tom, the black cat. 


Liza, his faithful old mare, 


had a lean-to stable by the house, 
and to tell the truth she was 
better housed than her master. 


There was only one thing that 


ever upset Jamsie—the thought 
that anyone else would ever 
drive the water-cart. 


But old bones sometimes ache, 


and there came a day when 
Jamsie lay groaning on his bed, 
“took with 
summat cruel,”’ as his old wife 
explained to the neighbours. 


the rheumiatics 


Fortunately it had rained in 


the night, so Jamsie had no 
water-cart to worry about, and 
he allowed himself to be nursed. 


But the next day the wind 


blew from the east, and on the 
next the dust lay thick every- 
where. 


“Not an ache or a pain 


troubles me, missus,’’ announced 


Jamsie. “ I'll get up now.” 

“ Not fora fortune you won't!” 
cried his wife. ‘‘ Bob Beckett 
will drive the cart tomorrow— 


so just you bide still!" 


Bob Beckett !—a careless lad 
who would waste good water and 
lay a whip across old Liza’s back. 
Jamsie groaned with anguish at 
the thought, and went to sleep 
with his head full of outwitting 
his wife and Bob Beckett. 

Just after midnight Jamsie 
rose, unheard by his wife, for 
she worked hard all day and slept 
soundly. He went down the 
little stair to Liza’s stable, where 
the mare stood comfortably 
dozing. 

Jamsie dragged out the cart 
and harnessed Liza. Then he 
started off for his water-supply. 

The next morning early risers 
were astonished to find the 
streets wet and glistening, and 
all the dust nicely laid. 

“Why, the water-cart’s been 
out—old Jamsie must feel jollicr 
than ever!’ they cried. 

But as the day wore on the old 
fellow became more famous thao 
ever, for his indignant, though 
rather. proud, wife had a won- 
derful tale to tell. 

Jamsie, who had been a som- 
nambulist in his youth, had 
watered every street in the town 
in his sleep ! 
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WESTMORLAND means the land 
belonging to the people of the 
moors in the West. : 
a ic] [a] 
A MAN set up shop at Kilowen, 
But fownd there wasn’t much 
doing, 
In three weeks or more 
He took fifteen and four, — 
Then thought it was time to be going. 
io] Ba a 
Waiting for a Drink 
STRANGER in America: “Can I 
get a drink in this town?” 
Native: ‘“ Yes, if you'll hang 
around a while.” n 
Stranger: “ About how long? 
Native: “‘ Until Congress changes 


“Wuar’s ‘the matter with your 
brother? I see he’s got his 
hand in a sling.” - 
“ Reckless driving.” 
“ Motor cycle?” 
“No; nail.” 
ia BH 13] 
The Farmer's Sheep 
FARMER was asked how many 
sheep he had. . 
“+ Well,” he replied, “if I had as 
masty more and half as many more 
and two sheep and a half, | should 
have just twenty.” How many 
sheep had he? a Answer next week 
ia} 


Wuy did the tree-bough ? 


Because it saw the inkstand. | the Constitution.” 
Go oO 10} ia} oa is a 
Catching Himself Up What : 
‘Tuere was a man from Yankee-| (CATO and Chloe, combined well 
land together, 


Make a drink not amiss in very 
cold weather. Solution next weck 
QO 12] QO 
How Many Do You Know? 
MAny words have many meanings. 
It is a good game to take a 
word and try to write down all its 
meanings. 
Take, for example, the word 
break. How many meanings can 


Who round a chestnut tree 
Did run so fast that it is said 
His own back he could see. 
Oo oO Qo 
Is Your Name Hodge ? 
THis is an early nickname for the 
Norman name of Roger, which 
means ‘‘ spear of fame,’ and was 
given tosome brave warrior who per- 
formed exploits with this weapon. 


Gg a a you think of ? We can think of 
PICTURES THAT ANSWER | Ver 4 dozen. Here are a few 
oO! em : 
QUESTIONS ae ae 
How Does a Rallway Buffer Work? | Break—a mistake 
Break—in cricket 


Break—a rocky fissure 

Break—in billiards : 

Break—the angle of a hat’s brim 

Now see how many more you can 
write down. 

oO io} Go 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What are These Things P : 
The inside of a railway carriage 


The round plate of steel is attached to 
powerful springs inside an outer casing, 
and here the blow is broken 


C roicierwhes by the door, and grains and central 
‘TuoucH the tough cough and hic- stalk of a blade of aoe 
cough plough me through _ _ , All the Figures Eq au 
O’er life’s dark tough, my course | | This is how the figures are arranged : 
still pursue. 95+ 188 =1 


Jacko Has a Happy Though 
r had been snowing hard all day, and everyone was shivering 
and crowding round the fire. 

At supper Brother Adolphus said : 

“Ugh! it is cold! I must get myself a hot-water bottle.” 

Jacko burst out laughing. 

‘Like to borrow my night-cap?” he asked, and then 
dodged neatly when his brother leaned across the table to box 
his ears. 

He missed Jacko, but caught a cup and sent it with a crash 
to the floor. 

That made Mrs. Jacko cross, and Jacko was sent out of the 
room in disgrace. 

He wandered upstairs and into his brother’s bedroom, 
and looked round. 

The cat was lying on the bed. Jacko grinned as a happy 
thought came into his head. He picked up the cat, popped it 
into the bed, arranged the shects carefully, and disappeared. 

Adolphus was not long getting into bed that night. He 
tucked the clothes in well, and snuggled down. 

“Upon my word, the bed’s as warm as toast!” he ex- 


claimed; ‘‘I do believe the Mater has found me a hot- 
water——” . : 

And then he gave a ycll, and leapt ‘out again as if he had 
been shot. 

“Help! I’m being murdered!” he cried. 


It was only Pussy’s claws—the poor thing woke up in a 
fright, and was as scared as Adolphus. 
“T couldn’t find a hot-water bottle,” called Jacko swectly 


fram the door, “‘ so I put the cat in.” 
“You young scoundrel!” cried Adolphus, rushing at him ; 


“just wait till I catch you!” , 
¢ _ But he didn’t get the chance, for Jacko took to his heels, 


and was off like greased lightning. 
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& Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 


Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their parents. They joina circus, and meet a Cannibal, 
a Giant, and a Dwarf who threatens Molty. 
CHAPTER 17 : ‘ 

AS you may guess, the Dwarf’s threat frightened Molly very 
much. She would have told Aunt Sarah, but she 
thought it would only make Mr. Rivers angrier than ever. 

Hoity gave her another trouble that morning, by saying: 
“We won't go to Africa. We'll stop here.” 

“Stop here!” she gasped. 

“ With the show,” said Hoity. 


“I’m going to be an actor.” 


The Giant thrust out his arm, caught 


The mournful face of Eustace was 
the penny, and softly closed the door 


bobbing over the Dwarf’s shoulder 
At that moment Rags unexpectedly appeared, leaping round 
He seemed mad with joy to be with her again. 

Later, when Uncle George and all the party were preparing 
to continue their journey, she saw the Dwarf on the steps of 
his caravan, and, though he glared fiercely, she went up bravely. 

“T’m sorry I annoyed you,” she began; “ but I did not 
really say what you thought I did.” 

“Well, then, look here!” cried the Dwarf. “ I’m much 
nicer than those big, ugly brutes. Promise you won’t speak 
to them any more and I'll forgive you.” ‘ 

But while he was speaking Molly could see the bulging, 
anxious eyes of Ping-Pong peening round the door, and the 
mournful face of the Giant bobbing over his shoulder. 

“Let me be friends with all of you,” Molly begged. “If 
you are kind to them ¥ 

“Kind!” Mr. Rivers laughed horribly. “ I’N skin them! 
I’ll break them in little bits! Well, have it your own way, and 
I shall do what I said I would tomorrow, or I’ll kill your dog!” 

“Oh, not Rags!” exclaimed Molly. 

‘“One or the other,” insisted the Dwarf. “ I'll throw up a 
penny—heads it’s you, tails it’s him.’’ He spun the coin high 
in the air. In a flash the Giant thrust out his arm, caught 
the penny as it soared, drew it in, and softly closed the door. 

“Where did that fall? ”’ asked: the Dwarf, gazing down. 

Molly did not tell him. And luckily Uncle George 
hurried round just then, and bundled Mr. Rivers into the 
caravan, for they were ready to start. 

As Molly moved away to join Aunt Sarah and Daisy, she 
heard a whistle, and there was Mr. Rivers’s head hanging out 
He made a hideous face, and said : 


“T don’t know whether it was heads or tails, so I shall have 
to kill both of you!” 
More of Hoity Totty next week 
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Who Was She? 


The Maiden Queen 


T® life of a princess three 

or four centuries ago was 
not a very happy one, and in 
the case of one poor little girl 
it was less happy than usua!; 
for the king, her father, was a 
cruel man, and when she was 
little more than two years old 
he cnt off her mother’s head 


{and declared his daughter should 


never come to the throne. 

She had a famous scholar 
as tutor, and whey she was 
only 13 could write excellent 
letters in English and Italian. 
Before she was i7 she was 
perfect in Latin, Greek and 
French, and knew something of 
several other European lan- 
guages. In addition, she studied 
philosophy and rhetoric, divinity 
and history, poetry and music. 

After her father died her step- 
brother came to the throne, 
and then her step-sister, who 
did not love the princess. The 
girl was now imprisoned, and 
came near to losing her life, 
which was, however, saved by 
her brother-in-law. 

At last the step-sister died, 
and then, at the age of 25, the 
princess came to the thronc. 
She continued her studies with 
her tutor,/ and had now de- 
veloped a wonderful ability tor 
dealing with affairs. Enemies 
within and without threatened 
her life and throne, and a gigan- 
tic effort to invade her country 
was triumphantly defeated. 

This queen had all the 
Strength and ability of a man. 
She made her country greater 
than it had ever been before, 
and foreign nations feared and 
respected her. : 

Aboveeall, her reign was the 
golden age of literature for her 
country, some of the greatest 
poets who have ever lived 
flourishing in her day. 

Unfortunately, she was ex- 
tremely vain, and was bitterly 
jealous of those of greater phys- 
ical attractions than her own. 

She had several offers of mar- 
riage from kings and heirs to 
thrones, but refused them all; 
and when her statesmen, who 
were always chosen fos their . 
ability, urged her to marry, she 
replied that she was wedded to 
her people, and for children she 
had her subjects.’ 

The darkest blot on her career 
was her treatment of a rival 
queen, whom she kept im- 
prisoned for years and finally 
executed. But the times were 
dangerous, and this imprisoned 
queen was the 
cemtre of many 
plots against 
the other, 
so we must 
not judge 
too harshly. 

After a long 
and brilliant 
reign, she & 
passed away at the age of 69. Here 
is her portrait. Who was she? 

Last Week’s Name—Sir Humphry Davy 
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The ridiculous craze 


Train driven by an aeroplane propelier—it travels 50 
miles an hour, and will run between Berlin and Hamburg 


Johnny Gorilla as a valet—He Is still living 


ts—A rmadillo 
et Sin Load In London, and can unlace his mistress’s boots 


in London 


which goes about with its 


The tornado in England—Remarkable dam 


Extra rations for an old friend—The dromedary at the 


An anxious time at the Terrier Show in London— 
Two candidates awaiting the Judge’s decision 


Zoo receives a welcome morsel from two boy admirers done at an hotel at Eastbourne in the recent 


A land yacht In London—A little man gets 


Learning to row on a London roof—A luncheon 
up speed by hoisting a sail on his scooter 


hour pastime seventy feet above the streets 
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THE BREAKING HEART OF A FALLEN CITY 


CHILDREN OF THE The Wild Birds Come to Loudon Town| THE BRIGANDS’ 


STARVING CITY 
BROKEN HEART OF VIENNA 


What Our Correspondent Saw 
From His Window 
“LOVE GIFTS FROM ENGLAND ” 


From Our Special Correspondent in Vienna 


Vienna today is the saddest city under | 


the sun. For centuries it was the capital 
of a great imperial race, and it is full of 
magnificent buildings. Everywhere one 
finds beautiful churches, noble cathe- 
drals, and sumptuous palaces. 

But along the splendid streets shamble 
weary, Starving, broken-hearted men and 
women, for the Empire of Austria has 
fallen to pieces, and its greatness and 
glory have departed. 

I sat today in a window in a great 
house belonging to a monastery founded 
by Scots 700 years ago, and, set up on 


the corner of a house opposite, I saw a 
monument to commemorate the defeat 
of the Turk centuries before. It sad- 


dened me to think that this great city, 
which had once saved Europe from the 
Turk, was now full of starving men. 

A City Helpless 

Not only did Vienna suffer appalling 
losses in the war; but now that the war 
is over it lies prostrate, a limbless, 
helpless, starving city. In former 
it was not only beautiful but gay and 
prosperous, too. The people 
tented and happy, and extreme 
was unknown. 

Now, 
occur every 
children have 
hunger ; thousands have died of disease, 
and thousands are dwarfed and deformed 
by the tortures they have endured 


days 


were con- 
poverty 


Staryation 
ands of little 
cold) and 


death from 


day. Thou 


alas, 


perished — of 


Many of the poor dwarfed children I 
have seen in Vienna belong to good, 
industrious, loving parents, and have 
evidently been fine children. Mothers 


and fathers may find some comfort if a 
son has been killed in battle; they may 
comfort themselve with the thought 
that it was a noble death for a great 
cause. But to watch a little girl or boy 
starve, to see the checks fall in, 
eyes grow hollow, and finally 
a little coffin to the churchyard 
greater agony could be 

Food ePane Less 

Day by day the food 
city grows less, day by day 
children are added to the ranks of the 
Starving, and unless the English-speak- 
ing people come to save them tens of 
thousands will soon die. 

Thank God, England and America are 
helping. It would be to their eternal 
disgrace if they did not; it is to their 
eternal honour that they do. 

From my window in the house of the 
old Scottish monastery, which overlooks 
the monument commemorating the de- 
feat of thé Turks, I went to the palace 
where in those days lived the Prince. 

We all know who Prince Eugéne was. 
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Watching the sea- alls which have made the Thames Embankment a great place for 


naturalists in the last few years 


He was thie Prince Eugéne,” of 
the poem about Old Kaspar and Wilhel- 
mine, and what they found in the fields 
long after the Battle of Blenheim. 
‘Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ 
won 
And our good Prince Eugéne.’ 
‘Why, ’twas a verv wicked thing!’ 
Said little Wilhelmine. 
‘Nay, nay, my little girl,’ quoth he, 
‘{t was a famous victory! 

‘And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.’ 
‘But what good came of it at last ? 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
‘Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he, 
‘But ’twas a famous victory.’ 
The greatest praise Eugéne ever won 
was by defeating the Turks, before he 
joined with Marlborough to defeat the 


“ good 


, 


French at Blenheim. He knew war if 
ever man did—war, and its dreadful 
after effects. And here, in the palace 
that once was his «vhen he retired 
honoured by all his countrymen, what 
think you I found ? 

This is the very place where a noble 
band of English and American Quakers 
are working to save the lives of the people 
of Vienna. They give them food and 
clothes, under the beautiful name of 
“ love-gifts from England,’”’ and these 
noble men and women have the happi- 
ness of knowing that they are saving 
hundreds or thousands of lives. They 
are working for love, they are giving 
love, and winning love, and saving lives. 

But the work to be done is tremendous, 
and they need far more money, far more 
food, and far more clothes than they 
have. Even a few shillings will save a 
little child from misery and death. 


CRATER 


ADVENTURES IN AN 
AFRICAN VOLCANO 


Something New About the 
Least-Known Continent 


CAN WE MAKE THE SUDAN 
A GARDEN? 


New light comes from the ‘Dark 
Continent. Colonel J.-Tilho, ‘who has 
been exploring for the French Govern- 
ment in the French Sudan and Sahara, 
comes back and tells a scientific audience 
in London stories as wonderful as those 
of Livingstone and Baker. 

History still marvels that it should 
have been left to Livingstone, in 1855 
to discover the Victoria Falls, three and 
a half centuries after Da Gama had found 
the Zambesi, and that no European 
should éver have sighted the vast snow- 
clad heights of Ruwenzori, in Central 
Africa, until Baker saw it in 1871 
But here comes Colonel ‘Tilho to tell of 
a range Of mountains in Central Tibesti, 
twice as big as Switzerland, with sum- 
mits of over 11,000 feet. 

Crater Bursts and Falls Asleep 

Now, |. these hitherto unknown 
mountains are simply a vast triangular 
range of extinct volcanoes. The most 
remarkable, Emi Kussi, is a giant 60 
miles long and 12 miles broad on the top, 
with a crater 20 miles in circimference 
and half a mile deep. Emi Kussi must 
once have been a frightful monster, and 
in his last titanic convulsion he blew his © 
head off, burst his mighty sides, and then 
sinking to sleep, left a chasm in which a 
great lake formed and disappeared. 

3ut Emi Kussi, once the scene of this 
terrific violence, remained to be the 
cradle of a queerer event. Where the 
old mountain had roared and volleyed, 


forty families of desperate brigands 
Nave had their home, down in the 
ancient volcano’s crater; and from 


there they issued to raid caravans. 
Fight in a Volcano 

Camel-rearing is the nominal pro- 
fession of the Tibesti people, brigandage 
their stand-by, and it has been necessary 
to purge the ancient crater of its bandits 
to make the local world safe. Talk 
of seeking reputation at the cannon’s 
mouth—the French column’ which 
cleared this nest of brigands had to 
discharge their office in the sleeping 
jaws of a volcano which was once 
mightier—and may. be again—than all 
the cannon since the world began. 

Yet there is a soft and pleasing side to 
the picture. Colonel Tilho has explored 
areas which are veritable gardens in the 
desert, with gushing crystal ‘streams, 
rich and pleasant palm groves, lovely 
and thriving like the vision of a patriarch 
in the Old Testament. Properly de- 
veloped, says the explorer, the French 
and British Sudam can supply us with 
most of the raw materials for which we 
now have to pay America so heavily. 
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ALL-TIME KING OF 
AMERICA 


Splendid Monument Completed 
After Fifty Years 


COPY OF A GREEK TEMPLE 


The country that neglects the memory 
of its greatest sons deserves to perish. 

Among men of American birth none 
stands so high as Abraham Lincoln. Yet 
though Lincoln died by an assassin’s 
hand 54 years ago, there has been no 
memorial worthy of his name and fame 
raised in the United States. 

That strange omission is about to be 
remedied. This month a noble monu- 
ment recalling the architecture of 
ancient Greece is to be dedicated to 
Lincoln’s memory close by the Capitol 
in Washington. It is inspired by the 
Greek temple at Paestum, in Southern 
Italy, which it actually repeats in design. 


Hero in a Marble Hall 

The proposal for such a memorial was 
first made in 1867, but the necessary 
fund for its erection was not collected. 
In 1911 Congress passed an Act pro- 
viding for a suitable monument, and it 
has now been built at a cost of £500,000. 

The building is of marble, brought 
from the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. 
Its height is ro2z feet. Thirty-six marble 
columns about the central memorial 
hell represent the States which formed 
the Union - when Lincoln was _ its 
President. In the centre is a gigantic 
Seated statue of the hero of America. 

Smaller halls, at each side of the 
central space which surrounds the 
statue, contain Lincoln’s two most 
famous speeches in letters of bronze on 
monumental tablets, and around are 
decorations that symbolise his great 
qualities : devotion, integrity, charity, 
patience, intelligence, and humanity. 

_ All the nations of the world will rejoice 
that at last the great Republic of the 
West has taken steps to show to future 
generations, with beauty and dignity, 
how its citizens reverence this immortal 
man, all-time King of America, whose 
character shines as a beacon light to all 
mankind. Picture on page 12 


THE LIFE SAVERS 
Rescues from Water and Fire 


Several cases of brave saving of life 
are reported. 

Jean Niven, of Alexandra Parade, 
Glasgow, aged 14, has received ‘the 
award of the Royal Humane Society for 
rescuing a London boy of 12 from drown- 
ing at Hunter’s Quay, on the Clyde. 

The boy fell off a jetty into deep water, 
and Jean dived in fully dressed, swam 
to his assistance, and brought him 
ashore without help. . 

Marie Harvey, aged 17, of Hull, has 
just gallantly saved three children from 
death by burning. The children’s mother 
smelt smoke and went down to see where 
it came from. The house was on fire, 
and before she could return she was cut 
off from the bedroom by the staircase 
taking fire. Marie, who was upstairs, 
knotted the bed-sheets together and 
lowered the children into the street. - 

At Otley, Yorkshire, a small laddie, 
George Atkinson, aged 5, fell into the 
river Wharfe where it is six feet deep, 
and was carried down by the current. 
Reginald Middleton, a boy of 43, hear- 
ing the cries of children who saw the 
accident, ran to the place, dived in, and 
rescued the boy. Portraits on page 12 


TRANSPORT NET FOR ENGLAND 

It is proposed to divide England and 
Wales into areas of 1000 square miles, 
and to organise in each a great motor 
transport system which will avoid the 
wasteful running of empty lorries on 
their return journeys. The whole will 
be linked up to'form a great network of 
transport throughdut the two countries. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
LINCOLN THE GREAT}| WONDER COMING 


INTO VIEW 


Marvellous System of 
New Worlds 


GREATEST KNOWN THING 
IN THE UNIVERSE 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The long dark nights of the next two | astonished. that the choice should fall 
weeks will give us an opportunity of see- } ypon M. Paul Eugéne Louis Deschanel, 


ing the great nebula of Orion. 

This is one of the seven wonders of 
the firmament; the nebula is so colossal 
that we can hardly realise its immensity. 
First let us find it; our star map will 
make this easy. Just below the three 
stars of Orion’s Belt are three much 
smaller, in an almost perpendicular line, 
and the central one is Theta Orionis. 

Now, it is around this star that the 
brightest portions of Orion’s great 
nebula can be seen on any very dark, 
moonless night, when it appears like a 
mass of misty bluish light, but street 
lamps would spoil the view. A large tele- 
scope reveals a glorious scene, for the star 
Theta is found to be composed of six 
great suns, all situated in what looks 
like a gigantic dark cavern in the 
luminous masses of the nebula, extend- 
ing on every side in streams of light. 


Worlds Being Formed 

The eye is not sensitive enough to 
trace the films of light very far, for they 
soon become too faint ; but photography 
shows that it extends for immense dis- 
tances beyond. When the photographic 
plate is exposed to the nebula through a 
powerful telescope for, say, two hours, the 
faint light is, as it were, piled up, and we 
have an amazing picture of its true form. 

Vast volumes of luminous elements are 
shown whirling in every direction, as if im- 
pelled by stupendous forces at enormous 
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Orion and his nebula 


speed, while multitudes of suns are spread 
over the picture. Most of these are be- 
tween us and the nebula, or far beyond ; 
but there are many with a very hazy out- 
line—suns and worlds in process of forma- 
tion—mixed up in these colossal streams 
of hydrogen, helium, and other elements. 

All appears perfectly still as we gaze 
at the nebula, because of its immense 
distance, but close investigation by 
astronomers has shown that rapid 
changes are in progress, and enormous 
velocities are attained by different parts 
of this mass, the largest individual thing 
known in the universe. 


Distance Inconceivable 


Only recently has any idea of its real 
distance and size been obtained. Pro- 
fessor Pickering has calculated that it is 
so far away that it would take a ray of 
light 6500 years to reach us from Orion. 
So that almost the whole historical re- 
cord of man and his civilisation has been 
built up while that ray has been travel- 
ling across space from Orion’s nebula ! 

Still more wonderful is the size of this 
enormous expanse of incandescent mat- 
ter, for a ray of light would take about 
1700 years to travel across it from one 
side to the other! Remembering that 
light travels over eleven million miles 
a minute, we can form a faint conception 
of the dimensions of this great wonder 
of the sky now coming within reach of 
our vision. G. F.M. 


FIRST MAN OF 
FRANCE | 


President: Deschanel 
WHY CLEMENCEAU GAVE WAY 


By Our Political Correspondent 


Most people were surprised by the 
election of the French President. 
It was not that anyone could be 


who will be welcomed by all the world 
as fitted to hold the highest office in the 
French Republic; but it seemed un- 
likely that anyone could be chosen 
except M. Clemenceau. France, how- 
ever, did not do what was expected of 
her. Why ? > 

M. Clemenceau, who is 78, did not 
desire office, though if he had been 
chosen he would have served as a 
public duty. Then, too, the very strength 
of character which made him the best 
of all Premiers for France in time of 
war also made him many enemies. 

The strong man in politics must tread 
on many toes, and the owners of the toes 
do not forget it. | 

M. Clemenceau was an independent 
man, taking his own way, and did not 
gather round him a body of party sup- 
porters who would make his honour 
their delight. 

So different groups of Frenchmen 
combined to bring forward M. Deschanel, 
a distinguished scholar and writer who 
has been President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and it became evident that 
when the twq French Chambers held a 
combined sitting to select the President, 
the contest would be very close if M. 
|Clemenceau and M. Deschanel were 
| rival candidates. M. Clemenceau, seeing 
the situation clearly, declined to be a 
candidate for a position he did not covet. 

The selection of M. Deschanel as 
| President, in succession to M. Poincaré, 
places in the highest office of France a 
gentleman of great experience in public 
affairs, a man of broad views and tem- 
perate mind, a lover of peace, and a 
warm friend of Great Britain. 


LIVING WEALTH OF THE 
NATION 


Health of the Schools 


THE GREAT WORK OF MR. FISHER 


The country is beginning to under- 
stand that its greatest wealth is found, 
not in its banks, factories, or farms, but 
in the bodies of its healthy children ; and 
it means to have them healthy. 

The rule that all children in schools 
under the Board of Education shall be 
inspected by doctors will now be ex- 
tended, on April 1, to scholars in Govern- 
ment Secondary Schools. Already the 
rule applies to Elementary Schools. 

The only schools where the scholars 
are not necessarily brought under the 
notice and care of doctors now are the 
great public schools and the private 
schools, but many of these have long 
been under medical inspection. 

The effects of training all boys and 
girls so that they may have’ sound 
bodies, in which sound minds may work 
happily, will soon be seen in a strength- 
ening of the manhood and womanhood 
of the nation, and it will be the cheapest 
work that ever the country has under- 
taken. 

This extended care for children’s 
health is coming to pass through the 
splendid new Education Act, which the 
country owes to Mr, Fisher, 
Minister of Education, 
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JOHNNY GORILLA 
Growing Up Likea Human 


HOW HE'HELD A RECEPTION 
AT OLYMPIA 


By One Who Was There 


Our friend Johnny Gorilla has been to 
the circus and is now home again, having 
made a host of new friends. 

Johnny is remarkably healthy and 
happy, and presents a great contrast to 
the sickly-looking sp€cimens of his race 
which are often kept in stuffy cages. He 
is a standing evidence of the excellent 
effect, even in the case of such an ex- 
ceedingly delicate animal as a gorilla, of 
rational treatment, fresh air, and human 
society. As a rule the gorillas brought 
to England have quickly succumbed to 
our treacherous climate, but Johnny has 
already attained to the patriarchal age 
of five. He weighs seventy pounds, and 
appears likely to live for some years, 


Johnny Shakes Hands 


The day after his arrival at Olympia 
I had to make arrangements with 
Madame Alyse, who now has charge of 
Johnny, for him to be present at a recep- 
tion by a number of zoologists and 
journalists. The difficulty was how to 
convey Johnny from his side-show to 
the reception-room, it being the hour 
when the circus yielded up its great 
audience to throng every part of Olym- 
pia. Madame Alyse managed it very 
neatly by enveloping Johnny in a loose 
wrap and carrying him pick-a-back. 

In his own quarters Johnny is quite 
one of the family, with perfect liberty of 
action, and on reaching the Press Room 
he showed himself quite at home. He 
first shook hands all round in a very 
human fashion, after which.he pro- 
gressed on all ‘fours to the fireplace, and 
perched himself on the edge of the fender. 


Sly Kick for a Visitor 

His way of walking, when he uses all 
his limbs, is to double his fists with the 
knuckles flat on the ground for support, 
the right arm moving with the left leg, 
and the left arm with the right leg. 

As a rule Johnny is well behaved, but 
he has the bump of mischief exceedingly 
well developed, and nothing affords him 
more delight than to administer a sly 
knock or kick to visitors in passing, and, 
as he already possesses great muscular 
strength and very big limbs, the recip- 
ients of his playful favours have no 
reason to believe they have been tickled 
with a feather. 

Up to this point Johnny had con- 
ducted himself with the most exemplary 
propriety, but a half-opened window 
attracting his attention, he made a dash 
for it, and almost succeeded in making 
his way through it. 


Johnny’s Drum 

After promenading around the room 
and Administering numerous kicks and 
punches to a typewriter and to those 
present, he made a sudden dash on to 
the sideboard and attempted to possess 
himself of a bottle of something that 
men and gorillas are better without, 
and great was his disgust at being unable 
to drink it, though he drew the cork. 

Any disappointment that may have 
been caused to Johnny by his in- 
ability to sample the contents of the 
bottle, however, was dissipated by a 
gift of chocolate, which caused him to 
drum loudly on his breast with his 
clenched fists, and to laugh heartily in 
human fashion—two signs that Johnny 
is in high good temper. 

Then, as he walked to the door and 
indicated that he had had enough of the 


the | reception, Madame Alyse took him pick- 


a-back once more and carried him away. 
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FOOTBALL 


Matches Stop the Work 
of a Town 


HOW TOO MUCH OF AGOOD THING 


BECOMES A BAD THING 


By an Old Footballer 


Two very striking facts stand out in 
the news of the playing world, and a 
prominent doctor and a business man 


have called public attention to them. 


The value of healthy sport to the 
nation can hardly be overestimated, 
but, just as a priceless orchid would be 
a weed in a cornfield, sport becomes 
a danger to industry if followed at the 
Two recent football 
matches cost Sunderland and Sheffield 


wrong time. 


a loss of at least £175,000. 


The matches were Cup-ties, which 
had to be played in mid-week when 
every able man was needed for work. 
But on both occasions industry had to be 
largely suspended owing to employees 
absenting themselves in favour of the 


football grounds. 


The men sacrificed their wages, the 
firms lost a precious afternoon’s output ; 
other dependent trades suffered in turn, |- 
and the productive power of the country 


as a whole was set back. 


What Sheffield Lost 


A Sheffield steelmaker estimates that 
the firms in his city lost on the afternoon 
2000 tons of steel which the absentees 
would have made if they had been at 
the men sacrificed £75,000 in 
wages, and Sheffield had to endure the 


work ; 


loss of £100,000. 


That is the business man’s point of 


view. Now for the doctor’s. 


Dr. Herbert Carson, in a lecture at the 
Institute of Hygiene, declared that the 
first round of the Football Cup drew 
£36,000 from 526,000 spectators at 28 
matches, sufficient money to maintain 
a hospital of 200 beds for a whole year, 
and confer lasting benefit on 3000 


in-patients and 50,000 out-patients. 


It is a Shame that hospitals should 
cry in vain for money which is freely 
thrown away, not for the healthy joy 
of sport, but merely to look on. Healthy 
a craze for watching 


sport is good; 
other people play is bad. 


All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy, but the way to be bright is for 
Jack to play himself, and not to loaf 


about while others play. 


GUIDE AMONG THE BOOKS 


Mapping Out Knowledge 
HOW AND WHAT TO READ. By Reginald 

R. Buckley. Williams & Norgate. 2s. 6d. nct. 

Suppose you wish to read up a spccial 
subject, how are you to fin 
books ? 
guide for us through 2 grcat library. 

He begins by dividing all books into 
three stages—‘ Easy study, average 
difficulty, and stiff.””, Fach chapter is 
followed by a long list of books that may 

’ be read profitably. 

Mr. Buckley’s comments are usually 
shrewd and sound.- He has a yzood 
knowledge of books, and regards the: 
with enthusiasm. ; 

In the actual task of selecting books to 
read Mr. Buckley has perhaps been less 
successful, but the number to be chosen 
is small, and the number to be selectcd 
from is very large ; and opinions always 
differ as to which are the best books. 
There are some weak choices and some 
strange omissions, but on the whole the 
book is very uscful, and Mr. Luckley’s 
writing is thoughtful aad attractive. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 
These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of interest. 
A diamond tiara. . . . . §8000 
A pearl necklace . . . . . £5200 
A diamond necklace. . . . £3900 
MS. of Lamb’s Roast Pig Essay £2500 
A pair of earrings . . . . £2500 
A modern feather fan . . . £34 


the best 
Mr. Buckicy offers to act as 
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OUT OF IT 


Women who had Never Seen a 
Motor-car 


Many readers will remember the story 
we gave a few months ago of a boy 
from the Faroe Islands who had. grown 
quite familiar with battleships and 
aeroplanes, but who, on coming to Eng- 
land after the war, was amazed at the 
sight of a train. 


there have lately passed through the 
streets of London two women who had 
never seen a motor-car. 

They were included in a party of nuns 
who had been living in strict seclusion 
in a convent at Notting Hill Gate, and 
had lately been transferred to a_ new 
convent at Woodford, in Essex. These 
two ladies entered the convent before 
the motor-car was invented, and have 
not been outside its walls during all the 
years in which the motor has been trans- 
forming the life of the streets. They 
were driven through “‘ teeming London's 
central roar ’’ in a taxi, and one would 
like to know what they thought of it. 


RICH MEN’S CELLARS 
Steel Doors and Rifles 


Since America entirely prohibited the 
sale of alcohol among her hundred 


entire length and breadth of the United 
rubies and gold. 


stored enough drink to last their lifetime, 


has built a cellar of reinforced concrete, 
with a three-inch steel door ! 


But wise people in America smile at 
things like these, for they know that 
hospitals and prisons are emptying, and 
everywhere the lives of the people are 
happier, and the wheels of industry go 


round more merrily. 


MOUSE HOLDS UP A TRAIN 
A Ride in a Rubber Tube 


Several correspondents send us reports 
of how, at Ramsbottom Station, a 
mouse caused a train to be delayed 
nine minutes. 

Three carriages had stood in a siding 
all night, and when they came: to be 
attached to a train in the morning 
the vacuum brake would not work, 
so that the carriages were not properly 
under control from the engine. 

Examination showed that a mouse 
had crept into the connecting rubber 
tube, and prevented the tube from 
being made air-tight. 

Hasty attempts to get the mouse out 
failed, and the train at last went or 
without the brake being at work for 
one journey on the three carriages. 


GIVING HIMSELF AWAY 
Your Sin Will Find You Out 


Be sure your sin will find you out. A 
Willesden man has proved it once more. 

He was charged with buying an over- 
coat from an army deserter, but stoutly 
denied having bought it, saying that it 
had been placed on his barrow without 
his knowledge. The magistrate did not 
believe him, and fined him twenty 
shillings. 

Then, perhaps feeling safe now that 
the case was disposed of, he turned to 
the magistrate and asked if he could 
recover from the soldier the fifteen shil- 
lings he paid him for the coat! 


Now comes a story to match it, for 


million people, and stopped its import or 
export or manufacture throughout the 


States, the stores of liquor in private 
cellars have been guarded as if they were 


A few rich men who are not willing to 
accept the, judgment of the nation have 


and one case is given in which men are 
armed with automatic rifles to protect 
cellars from attack. Another rich man 
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Doctors and a Great 
Healer 


A CLEVER MAN EVERY 
FOOTBALLER KNOWS 


There is no pride in the wide world 
quite so high and so general as the 
pride of doctors in their profession ; 
and reasons why it should be so are 
not wanting. 

Doctors have become qualified by 
long and expensive study, and they 
know that sham doctors, ignorant 


quacks, swarm everywhere, deceiving 
So the profession draws | 


the unwary. 
a very firm line between men who are 
inside it and men who are outside it. 

It is well that should be so; but in 
drawing that line there is need, after 
all, for common sense. When it is known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land that a man who is outside 
the line can cure people better than 
almost any of the men inside the line, 
it is not common sense to pretend he 
is not there. You cannot get rid of 
facts by pretending you do not see them. 


A Man’s Wonderful Hand 

There probably is not a footballer 
in England who does not know that if 
he gets injured in his bones or joints, 
Mr. H. A. Barker is the man to give 
him relief; but Mr. Barker is not 
officially a doctor. He is a_bone- 
setter, who has learned his business 
under a bone-setter, and by having an 
enormous practice on sprains, disloca- 
tions, and broken bones. 

He works with his hands, as a manipu- 
lative surgeon—that is, a surgeon by 
handling. He thinks he could teach 
others to be manipulative, surgeons 
if the doctors would acknowledge him 
as one of themselves, and give him a 
degree that would bring him within 
the professional line. 

Why should they not do so? His 
skill is known everywhere.. Doctors 
themselves recommend patients to go 
to him in certain cases. Over 300 
past and present members of Parliament, 
including many of the leading lawyers 
of the country, have signed a petition 
to the medical profession that Mr. Barker 
shall be admitted into it with an 
honorary degree. 

If the doctors listen to them, and are 
wise, they will have reason for being 
prouder than ever of their profession, 
for having shown that it dares to 
include all true forms of healing within 
its range. 


WHAT AN AEROPLANE | 
“MADE OF : 


The Mass of Its Parts 


Only the very best workmanship and 
materials are used in making aircraft. 

Much metal and wood are scrapped 
owing to slight flaws which, although 
they would be of no harm in the making 
of furniture, for instance, would be posi- 
tively dangerous when they formed part 
of an aeroplane, which is subjected to 
such severe strains when in flight. 

Some idea of the vast amount of 
material used in the actual building of 
an ordinary two-seater aeroplane may 
be had from the following figures. 

An aeroplane is usually made of four 
different kinds of wood, the greatest use 
being made of spruce, of which 244 feet 
are used. Then come pine, 58 feet ; ash, 
31 feet ; and hickory, one and a half feet. 

For bracing, controls, and so on, 3262 
feet of wire are used, while 65 pounds of 
aluminium are needed for various parts. 

Other materials include the following : 


Veneer 5758q. feet Nails .. .. 4326 
Varnish 11 gallons Screws ++ 3377 


Dope 59 gallons Steelstampings 921 
Rubber 34 feet Forgings 798 
Linen 201sq. yards Turnbuckles . 276 


These figures do not include scrapped 
material, and are for the aeroplane alone ; 
if the engine were included many hun- 
dreds of metal parts would be added. 


NOBLES OF 
JAPAN 


PATHETIC APPEAL TO 
THE MIKADO 


How They Gave up Their 
Wealth for Their Country 


HISTORY'S FINEST ACT 
OF PATRIOTISM 


News comes that the old nobility of 
Japan are petitioning their Emperor to 
increase their pensions. 

Owing to the increased cost of living 
they are now very 
poor, and their pathetic 
appeal should remind 
all the world of perhaps 
the most splendid act 
of patriotism to which 
| mankind has ever risen. 

Before the year 1868 
the Japanese nobility 
were the ruling power, 
living on lands and 
riches granted to them 
by former emperors, 
and controlling the soldier class, who 
were masters of the rest of the people by , 
the power of the sword. 

The Emperor was kept in seclusion as 
one half divine, and was never seen by 
the people. He was reverenced by all, 
but had no power. The management of 
the country was under a minister, called 
the Shogun, who did as he thought well 
by means of the nobility and the soldier 
class they commanded. 


Oldest House of Kings 

Then foreigners, Americans, British, 
and French, gained a footing in the land, 
and took with them Western ways. The 
Japanese had always been the cleverest 
people of the East, and their wisest men 
quickly perceived that the methods of 
their forefathers would not long resist 
Western civilisation. They must adopt 
the modern Western ways or be over- 
whelmed by them. ; 

So they began to think out a way by 
which they could use whatever was good 
in Europe and America. 

Their first step was to bring their 
Emperor, the Mikado, out of his seclu- 
sion, and make him the real head of the 
nation. He was the 123rd ruler of the 
same royal family, by far the oldest 
kingly house in the world. Of course the 
Shogun had to be abolished. 


A True Nobility 

And then came the splendid act of 
patriotism that should make us admire 
for ever the old noble families of Japan. 
There was some fighting to retain their 
ancient privileges, but only a little. 
Nearly the whole of these fine men, 
moved by deep and glowing patriotism, 
gave up voluntarily the positions they 
had held, and surrendered their lands 
and wealth for the general good, becom- 
ing plain citizens. 

As they had no means of livelihood, the _ 
Emperor arranged that a pension fund 
should be formed for them, so that they 
should not sink into poverty, and it is 
this pension which is now proving in- 
adequate to provide them with the 
simple necessities of life. ; 

All fair-minded people will wish that 
their claim may be granted, and we can 
hold that wish the more carnestly be- 
cause many of these men have been 
splendid workers for the good of Japan 
ever since their families resigned their 
high positions. They have,won new 
honours as statesmen, soldiers, and 
admirals. Their story is, indeed, that of 
a true nobility. 
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MAD HATTER MEETS 
A BOLSHEVIK 


Money, the Nasty Stuff! 


THE JOLLY TIME THEY HAD 
WITHOUT IT 


By Our Correspondent in Wonderland 


“ What, in the name of wonder 
J began, pointing at his hat. 

The Mad Hatter took from his mouth 
the -shce of bread-and-butter he was 
eating, and exclaimed: “ Ah!” 

The usual label on his tall hat had 
been changed for one in red ink, with 
the inscription : , 

SALE PRICE 
This Style 7 lb.- Best Dorset 
or a Prize Bulldog 
or an Automatic Scooter 

“Has anything happened ? ” I asked. 

“ Not yet,’’ replied the Hatter ; ‘‘ but 
something is about to happen.” 

“ What is it ? ’’ I inquired. 

“The abolition of money.” 

““Who told you that?” 

“A Bolshevik. I met him only the 
other day. He said to me, We're doing 


d» 


away with money; we won’t have the }- 


nasty stuff about ; it’s the cause of all 
this inequality.” : 

“That means,” I remarked, as coolly 
as this announcement permitted, ‘ that 
we ate returning to a system of barter.” 

“We tried it once in Wonderland, 
and for the first five or ten minutes,” 
said the Mad Hatter, “ everything went 
beautifully. I felt as if a new world had 
been born. It seemed as if nothing had 
changed in a single particular. Oh, it 
was lovely! It was in one of those 
exalted moments that I composed The 
Aitchless Years of the Cashless State.” 

Down with the ’urtful copper, 

And up with ’omely sense ; 

You're ’unting for a cropper 

While life ’angs on to pence. 

Down with the ’ateful shilling, 

Which ’inders ’eart and mind, 
And interrupts the billing , 
And cooing of mankind. 
DOWN with the ’orrid thick ’un, 
The worst of all the lot— 
Red gold which makes men pick an’ 
Steal what another’s got. 
‘WE'LL ’ave no ’oarded money © 
Dividing You from Me ; 
We'll float in milk and ’oney, 
Without this £. s. d. 

The Bank of England from today 

Is very neatly wiped away, 

And everyone can cut a dash, 

Because there’s no such thing as Cash. 

“Well, that’s splendid!” said I. 
** And how did you get on ? ” 

“To begin with,” said the Hatter, 
thrusting his hat to the back of his head, 
“‘ there was great trouble on the trams.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“ A passenger once mounted a tram,” 
replied the Hatter, “ and when the con- 
ductor came round with the tickets he 
said he wanted to go to Kew and proffered 
a cucumber for his fare. The conductor 
said he couldn’t accept a cucumber, but 
he'd take a vegetable marrow or a pair 
of sealskin gloves.. 

“The passenger, who was a big man, re- 
plied that the conductor would either take 
the cucumber or would get it across his 
head. The conductor replied that if the 
passenger offered him any violence, he'd 
stop the tram and keep it at a standstill 
till that day next week. So the passenger 
whacked him over the head with the 
cucumber, and then wrote to the papers 
complaining that he had had to walk 
from Barking, or Biting, I forget which 

it was, all the way to Kew, or it might 
have been W, I’m not sure. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


“ Then there was a good deal of irri- 
tation at the railway stations. I remember 


| one ease in particular. An old lady who 


had taken a ticket to Brightort on a 
Bank Holiday couldn’t get a feather bed 
through the window of the tickct office. 


The Curate’s Rent 


“A particularly bad case was that of 
a rent collector. He called on a curate 
for the March quarter’s rent, and was 
offered a packing-case full of that 
quarter’s sermons. He refused to take 
it, lost his temper, and, forcing his way 
into the reverend gentleman's larder, 
went off with a whole pound of butter. 

““I remember, too,’’ continued the 
Hatter, ‘‘ that d man brought in a claim 
against the State because he had been 
all over the town trying to exchange his 
Ford car for a packet of Woodbines. 
He swore an affidavit that he had lost 
so many nuts from the car during this 
hopeless quest that it was now quite 
useless except as a biscuit tin: We had 
complaints, too, from the local authori- 
ties concerning the squirrels which had 
swarmed into the streets and stopped 
the traffic in their hunt for the nuts.” 


Clocks for the Butcher 


“You must have felt that money had 
its uses, after all ? ’’ I hinted, 

“We did, but we didn’t say so,”’ said 
the Mad Hatter. ‘‘I confess that my 


‘own heart was torn by the sight of old 


gentlemen staggering down the streets 
on the way to the butcher with grand- 
father clocks in their arms. Nor could I 
view without a poignant compassion the 
spectacle of old ladies handing across the 
counter of the provision merchant a 
Chippendale wardrobe or a complete 
dinner service for a pound of sausages. 

“ But the smaller cases were in some 
respects the more difficult to deal with. 
T recollect, for example, that a coal 
merchant sent a ton of the best Wallsend 
to a gentleman who had paid for it with 
a dozen eggs. According to the coal- 
merchant the first egg was fairly fresh, 
the second barely fresh, the third not 
fresh, the fourth stale, the fifth stale, 
the sixth bad, the seventh rotten, and 
the other five exploded before he could 
taste them. The man, having burnt half 
the coal, said the coal-merchant might 
have another sitting of eggs. 


Engine-In-the-Slot 


“Then there was the case of a lady 


‘| who wanted to give her brother a nice 


meerschaum pipe for a Christmas present. 
She embroidered a lady’s handkerchief, 
which she changed for a fret-saw, the fret- 
saw for astamp album, thestamp album 
for a free-wheel bicycle, the free-wheel 
bicycle for the Dictionary of National 
Biography, the Diction——” . 

‘Mercy, mercy!” I cried. 

“It took her three months,” said the 
Mad Hatter, ‘‘ but she did it in the end, 
though it cost her eightcen pairs of boots.” 

“ How did it all end?” I asked. 

“ The children struck.” 

“No pocket-money, you mean ? ” 

“ Oh, they got their pocket-money all 
right—exercise books, soap, string, con- 
kers, marbles, and pocket-knives; but 
what they complained about was that 
they couldn’t get any of these things 
into the penny-in-the-slot machines. We 
set the best brains in the country to 
devise a new automatic machine which 
would take Noah's arks, engines, and 
cooking-stoves, but we had to give it up.” 

“You went back to pennies ?” 

“The children drove us to it.” 

“What is your opinion of children ? ” 

“Children,” said the Mad Hatter, 
‘are the best politicians in the world.” 

“ Notsomad. after all,’’ I said to myself. 


‘It was marked and set free. 


THE WAY OF-A 
SALMON 


‘Back to the Same River 
Every Year 


FISH THREE TIMES CAPTURED 


By marking salmon in a river with 
tiny labels it has been ,proved that 
some come back the following year to 
the same river. 

They have sojourned in the sea, eaten 
many crustaceans, and grown large, 
so that no one would recognise them ; 
but they return to their native water 
bearing their ticket. In British Colum- 
bia, Professor Charles Gilbert has 
recently been marking what are called 
“sockeye "’ salmon, and he finds that 
they come back, not only to their own 
river, but fo the very tributary in which 
they were hatched. 

An extraordinary case of this ‘‘ hom- 
ing’’ is reported from Scotland in Mr. 
H. Lamond’s fine book on ‘“‘ The Sea 
Trout.” <A fish was caught on Novem- 


ber 5, 1913, in a very small stream,. 


called in Scotland a “ burn,” only 


rabout two feet wide, flowing into the 


Luss Water, which enters Loch roe 
n 
November 9, 1914, the same fish was 
recaptured at the same place and re- 
labelled. On November 9, 1915, it was 
recaptured for the third time ! 

This sea-trout had doubtless been 
down to the sea during each interval. 
Each year it had returned through Loch 
Lomond to spawn, and each time, out of 
all the numerous tributaries that flow 
into the lake, it had always chosen its 
own, the Luss Water. And in each of 
the three years, out of the numerous 
side-streams feeding the Luss Water, it 
picked out its own unattractive spot! 
Can ‘“ homing ” go farther ? 


MYSTERY OF BOXES AT 
THE BANKS 


Money that Nobody Owns 
HOW THE PUBLIC FORGETS 


The forgetfulness of the public is one 
of the most amazing facts. Punch’s 
bandsman who, when he was addressed 
by the ticket-collector with the words 
‘‘ Man, you can’t have lost your ticket !” 
replied, ‘‘ Can’t 1? Why, I’ve lost the 
big drum!’’ was only a mild kind of 
loser compared with some people. 

There is in the banks of the British 
Islands a total sum of £2,846,170, left 
there by people who have either for- 
gotten they have placed their money in 
the bank, or have forgotten to tell any- 
body it was there, and cannot be traced. 

But besides this huge sum of forgotten 
money—which, of course, the banks use 
until somebody claims it—there are great 
numbers ot boxes and parcels in the 
strong rooms of banks, left there for 
safety till called for, which never are 
called for, and probably never will be. 

Nobody knows what these boxes and 
parcels contain, for, as they do not 
belong to the banks in which they wait, 
they are never opened. They probably 
contain papers of some kind, but may 
conceal more money or jewellery. 

It is now suggested that a periodical 
examination of the “left ’’ boxes and 
parcels should be officially made, and 
that the ownership should be cleared up 
as far as can be done. 


WHY YOUR CLOTHES COST YOU MORE 

A draper has left a fortune of over 
£350,000. More fortunes are made 
in drapery trades than in all others 
put together. Seventeen drapery mil- 
lionaires have died in the last few 
ears, while the names of those who 
have left over a quarter of a million 
are too many to remember, 
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THE WEEK IN HISTORY 
MAN WHO TAUGHT US To 

’ LOVE BEAUTY a 


The Greatest Living Inventor 


FARM LABOURER’S 
FAMOUS SON 


Feb. 8. John Ruskin born in London .. . 

. Bishop Hooper burnt at Gloucester . . . 
. Charles Lamb born in London... ..’. 
. Thomas A. Edison born in Ohio .. ., 
. Charles Darwin born at Shrewsbury . . 1809 
. Benvenu o Cellini died at Florence . .. ‘1571 
. Captain Cook murdered at Hawaii . .. 1779 


. John Ruskin 
fos Ruskin was the man who, 
more than any other man, taught 
the British people to admire what is 
beautiful in nature and art. 
His father was a rich wine merchant, 


| who travelled at home and abroad, and 


John, an only son, often went with him 
while still a boy, and in doing so was 
drawn to the study of natural beauty. 


Later, he wrote of painting, sculpture, - 
and architecture, and of the beauty of © 


mountains, flowers, birds, and whatever 
in nature most charms the eye and 
mind. Then he discussed religion and 
men’s work and ways, all with a view 
to helping men to be simple and good. 

Ruskin’s opinions were always being 
modified, but he gave them forth like 
a prophet, even when he was showing 
that he had been wrong. He could 
write with beautiful clearness and sim- 
plicity, but at times he built up a rather 
wordy style. ; 

When he died, in January, 1900, he 
had given away most of a large fortune. 


Thomas Edison 

HoMAS ALVA Eptson, the American 
who has been most talked of in 
modem times for his many inven- 
tions in connection with telegraphy, 
the phonograph, the megaphone, electric 
lighting, and the kinematograph—which 
his inventions made possible—was, at 
the age of twelve, a newspaper lad selling 
journals on American railway trains 

making long journeys. ; 
While doing this work he studied 
chemistry and electricity, and at fifteen 
became a telegraph operator. His first 
invention was to save himself trouble. 
It linked up wires so that one wire would 
automatically receive a message from 
another, without being transmitted by 
him. Now his inventions are patented 

by hundreds, and increase every year. 
Only time can find out who the 
greatest inventors are as the effects of 
their inventions are disclosed, but at 
present it certainly seems as if Edison 
must take first place among living men. 


Captain Cook 

ames Cook, the great navigator, 
J was bom-in North Yorkshire in 
the son of a farm labourer, and 
was himself a shop boy when he 
ran away to sea. He did’not enter the 
Navy till he was 27. ; 

Many captains had adventured into 
distant seas before him to discover, 
fight, and plunder, but he went out to 
make scientific observations, helpful to 
all who should follow him. He was the 
friend of all the world and the servant 
of humanity. : 

Cook was forty when he made his 
first’ great voyage, and was chosen for 
it because he was an expert map-maker, 
and a clever captain in managing men. 

One of the greatest services he rendered 
was to make the life of our seamen 
healthy while they were Jong at sea. 

He examined the New Zealand coast, 
charted the east coast of Australia, 
skirted the icefields of the Antarctic 
Ocean, visited many Pacific Islands, 
attempted the North-West Passage 
between America and the North Pole, 
and was treacherously killed on the 
Sandwich Islands by natives whom he 
had always treated kindly. 

In character and spirit, as well as 
achievement, Captain Cook, the farm 
labourer’s son, was one of the greatest 
of the world’s seamen, 
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THE DEEP BLACK PIT| IMMENSE RICHES OF | A POOR MAN'S MEMORY | THE ANCIENT RACE 


Strange Case in a Workhouse Distribution of a Great People 


Boy’s Adventure in a Cave 


LIFE HANGING BY A BURN- 
ING ROPE 


A real cave is always a romantic place. 
It seems made for adventures. 

The biggest known cave in the world 
is the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, and 
the most enthralling part in it is the 
Maelstrom, a deep black pit, with water 
booming down it beyond sight. 

_ It was long before it was explored, but 
the Maelstrom was descended at last, 
and it was a boy who went down. 

It was a terrible task for anyone with 
nerves, but William Courtland Prentice 
did not seem to have nerves. He had, 
however, great ingenuity. 

As he was coming up, hauled on the 
end of a rope with a lamp slung round 
him, he landed on a ledge at the side of 
the chasm, where it seemed there was an 
unvisited cave. Then the rope slipped 
out of his hand, and swung back to the 
middle of the pit. It did not come back 
to him with the return swing, and there 
he was left marooned on a slab by the 
side of a deep pit, half-way down. 

What could he do to regain the rope ? 
What do you think ? 

Again, as he was coming up, for he did 
regain the rope, the friction between 
rope and rock at the top fired the rope, 
and the boy was threatened by a fall 
right back into the pit. 

How could he escape it? He did 
escape it; and the whole story, with 
much more about the Mammoth Cave, 
is told in the February number of My 
Magazine, now lying on the bookstalls 
with its weekly companion, the 
Children’s Newspaper. 


RUSSIA 
Wealth Waiting for the World 


Russia is naturally one of the richest 
countries in the world, and all nations 
are wanting to buy her produce, but are 
unable to-do so because of the bad con- 
ditions through Russian misgovernment. 

With Central Europe needing food, 
there are in Russia great accumulations 
of grain, wheat, barley, and oats, and it 
is hoped that some way may be found 
of getting these released for use. 

Four-fifths of the world’s supply of 
flax is grown in’ Russia, and when we 
remember that three-quarters of the flax 
used in Great Britain for making linen 
came from Russia, we can understand 
why linen is so dear. 

As a matter of fact, Great Britain paid 
Russia every year in pre-war days over 
£40,000,000 for raw materials. 


Inexhaustible Supplies 

Furs, hides, tallow, petroleum, hemp 
for rope-making, wool for carpet-making, 
timber, platinum, wheat, barley, oats, 
and sugar were some of the goods Russia 
supplied to the world. At her great fair 
of Nijni-Novgorod, goods used to be 
beught every year to the extent of 
£16,000,000. Much Chinese silk came 
to us through Russia, and almost all the 

latinum that is used in the world is 
‘ound in Russia, being dug out of river beds 
near the Ural and Caucasus Mountains. 

The quantity of timber supplied to 
Europe was immense, and there is an 
almost inexhaustible supply available as 
soon as good government in Russia 
makes it possible for other nations to 
have dealings with her. 

In the Don district the best coarse 
wool for carpet-making is produced, and 
Russian hemp stands first in quality. 

Russia needs the good-will and custom 
of all countries, and all countries need 
Russia’s raw materials to feed their fac- 
tories. Nothing but good government 
can bring these things to pass. 


Referring to the case of a poor man’s 
amazing memory which we recently 
recorded, the chaplain of a Hampshire 
poor law institution tells of a somewhat 
similar instance. 

The man in question can neither 
read nor write, and obviously is mentally 
deficient ; but he knows the date of 
the arrival and departure of every 
official and patient in the institution 
for many years past, though many 
have been in and out several times. 

Apparently one small area of his 
imperfect brain is very efficient, and 
the case is certainly remarkable. 


SCENE ON A CHIMNEY 


Risking Life to Save a Cat 


The R.S.P.C.A. has presented its 
bronze medal to Mr. Frederick Norris, of 
Reading, for saving from a high chimney 
ona four-storey house a cat that had been 
mewing there in distress for 24 hours. 

The inspector saw the deed done. 
The rescuer ascended a high ladder, 
climbed a stack of chimneys, and 
worked himself along the ridge of a steep 
roof in slippery weather, before he could 
reach the chimney from which the cat 
feared to come down. 

The inspector, watching Norris’s dizzy 
journey, was distinctly of opinion that 
he risked his life. : 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Deschanel . . . Day-shan-nel 
Jugo-Slavia . . Yu-go-slahv-yah 
Paestum .. .. . © Pes-tum 
Ruwenzori. . . Roo-wen-zo-ree 
Rzeschweski . . . Zesch-ves-kee 


Throughout the World 
WHERE THE JEWS ARE 


The Jews, descendants of the ancient 
Hebrew nation, have had a strange 
story. For more than a thousand years 
they were the most fiercely patriotic 
people in the world. 

‘Taken captive again and again, they 
returned again and again and rebuilt 
their sacred capital, Jerusalem. But 
soon after the time of Christ they were 
finally scattered, and are now spread 
over the earth, They have nocountry of 
their own, and are not permanently 
at home anywhere. : 

According to their own calculations 
they number altogether 15,430,000, or 
enough, if they were united, to constitute 
a second-class Power. 

Great, Britain and France, for their 
size, contain fewer ‘Jews than any 
other European nation. 

The list that follows shows where 
the Jews live, and their numbers. 


Poland. . 3,300,060 Ukraine. .3,300,000 
U.S.A. .. 3,100,000 Russia. . 900,900 
Rumania.. 650,000 Germany . . 540,000 
Hungary 450,000 Bohemia . . 450,000 
Austria .. 300,000 British Isles 300,000 


Jugo Slavia 200,000 


Lithuania 250,000 
Algeria .. 150,000 


France .. 150,000 


Arabia .. 130,000 Greece .. 120,000 
Holland .. 110,000 Morocco... 110,000 
Argentine 100,000 Canada .. 100,000 
Turkey .. 100,000 Palestine: . 100,000 


In addition there are many Jews 
living in the smaller countries of the 
different continents—namely, in Europe 
200,000, in Africa 170,000, in Asia 
100,000, in America 30,000, and there are 
in Australasia 20,000, 

It will be seen that fully two-thirds . 
of the Jews live in Eastern Europe 
or Northern Africa, and only one in 
fifteen lives in Palestine 
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The Rule of the Game 


M4 not the greatness of Britain 
3 be traced to a simple fact 
in the moral law ? 

Our fathers recognised earlier 
than other nations the value o 


obedience to their own Rules of Life. 

The enemy was Lawlessness. 
They saw that a rule of the road 
was necessary in all things, in 
driving vehicles or in sailing ships. 
They saw that no task could be 
well done that neglected the rules 
framed for its perfection. They 
saw that no game could be 
enjoyed that was not fairly played 
according to the rules. They 
recognised the value of teant- 
icork, and they were very stern 
with those who broke the Law. 

Because this sense of playing 
games fairly and keeping laws 
honestly is so deeply implanted 
in British natures, we have been 
able to do without the tyrannies 
ot kings or aristocracies. 

We are all the makers of the 
rules by which British life is lived, 
and he who breaks those rules is 
a traitor to us, a traitor to the 
rest of the team. 

Now, for a long time it has 
looked as if an hour may come 
when this great virtue of obedi- 
ence to the Law, our Law, may 
be challenged ; but all wise people 
hope the danger has now passed. 
Let us change the Law by all 
means when we can make it better, 
but let us change it by fair means ; 
not by violence, but by reason. 

It is our duty to our country 
to oppose all who advocate vio- 
lent change. Every boy and girl 
can help to save our country from 
terrible crimes and unthinkable 
sufferings by proclaiming them- 
selves on the side of Law. In 
the school, in the playground, in 
the street,in the home, wecanraise 
our voices against Lawlessness. 

Women now vote as well as 
men, and no good woman is in 
favour of violence. All children 
can speak to mothers of these 
things, and so influence the vot- 
ing for those who shape the Law. 

‘The peril of lawlessness is that 
it involves everybody in suffering. 
If the organised life by which we 
live is violently stopped every 
one of us will suffer and no one 
will escape. We shall be hungry. 
We shall be cold. .We shall be 
stricken with disease and death. 
‘The very old and the very young 
will die in thousands ; and many 
ycars will go by before we recover 
even the shadows of our comfort 
and prosperity. We may even 
become as wretched and as poor 
as the Austrians. 

There are laws which should be 
‘altered, and new laws which 
should be made; but we must 
bring about these changes by 
good means, not by bad. 

Let our motto be, through this 
year and all the years that come, 
the words of reason: Thy Iill 
be done on Earth as it is in Heaven. 


The Slanderers 
Win will grown-ups stop slander- 
ing children? A_ friend of 


fours, whose house must be repaired 


before he can move in, complains 
that the work is being held up because 
the men are behaving so “ childishly.”’ 

The builder says that the carpenters 
and plumbers are at loggerhcads— 
always wanting to work at the same 
place at the same time. They get in 
each other’s way, and hinder each 
other in every possible manner. For 
instance, two men wanted to get at 
the fire the other day. One got there 
first, and the second upset a pot of 
water over it, so that if he could not 
use the fire his mate should not. 

“Tsn’t it childish?” our friend 
asks. No, it is not childish ; children 
‘know better than ae 

Mr. Smith 
ADDY LoNGLEGs, if we remember 

» Yightly, was just Mr. Smith 
before Jerusha Abbott made him her 
Daddy Longlegs. Now another mys- 
terious Mr. Smith has come to light. 
He has been giving millions away to 
good causes in America during the 
last few years, and nobody knew who 
Mr. Smith was. Now his name is 
known, and seems to be Mr. George 
Eastman, who has -sent the little 
Kodak all over the world. 

We like these Mr. Smiths ; in books 
and in real life they seem to be jolly 
good fellows. 


What Men Can Do 
A CREAT soldier has been boldly 
stating a truth that they do not 
like at the War Office. He declares 
that the achicvement of the National 
British Army during the war was 
greater than anything ever achieved 
by the Regular British Army. 

There is no doubt about that. No 
War Office can put into men the stuff 
that came out of these men who left 
their desks and benches when the call 
from Belgium came, and there is no 
gercater lesson from the war than this— 
that acitizen army can smash profes- 
sional militarism any time it likes. 

What is there that has ever been 
scen so marvellous as that incredible 
British Army, made in a month or two, 
to live in history for all time ? 


& 
Should Girls Be Punished ? 
We hope the girls will win in 
their fight for equal condi- 
tions in our universitics. At present 
they are barred from many privileges 
enjoyed by boys. 

There is only one word for shutting 
women out from education : it is 
stupid. A university is supposed to 
be a house of wisdom, but a university 
that punishes a scholar because she 
happens to be a girl is a house of 
ignorance and superstition. 

Now that the Chinese no longer 
drown their baby ‘girls, Oxford and 
Cambridge might surely follow China’s 
good example. 


. ; + 9 ¥ 
THE EDITOR’S TABLE 
@ @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 


The Nation and a Farmer 
T is surprising how mean a great 
nation can be. This time it is 
our own nation. 

The Government owes a Lincoln- 
shire farmer a thousand pounds for 
potatoes, and the bill has becn owing 
since the month of the Armistice. 
The farmer owes the Government £67 
for income tax, and he, not unnatur- 
ally, told the Government that he 
would pay the £67 when the Govern- 
ment paid him the f1000. But what 
has happened is that the Government 
officials have seized the farmer’s 
property in settlement of his little 
bill, and has done nothing towards 
paying its own big bill. 

For nations and governments, as 
well as for individuals, honesty is the 
best policy, and the nation, whose 
servants our officials are, will be on 
the side of the Lincolnshire farmer. 

& 
Tip-Cat 
ae new move of the miners will be 
worth watching, a grown-up paper 
says. It will, for they can’t possibly 
have found any houses. 
a 
Mr. CLEMENT SuorTER 
be finishing his Life. 
Shorter cannot live longer. 
a 
Tue Allies may try the Kaiser in his 
absence. His presence would be a 
great trial. ‘ 


is said to 
Seems a pity 


: 1a} 
A Laby wonders why our country does 
not do something, and talk less. 
How can we, with nothing but silver 
——___———, and paper moncy ? 
She forgets -that 
silence is golden. 


O 
A MAN who was 
dished: ‘The 


Pied Piper. 
Q 


MoRrREF women are 
taking up 
medicine, they 
say. We take 
; ours down. 
y Q 
PETER PUCK Gave preserves : 
WANTS TO KNOW aa 
Are the Cross Benches 
pleased now that Lady 
Astor sits on them ? | 


AS to the housing 
problem, Dr. 
Addison says he 
has ‘‘ for some time been taking steps.” 
That will do if they are door-steps. 
ic 
Mr. Winston CHURCHILL assurcs us 
that he is a warm supporter of the 
League of Nations. He does not want 
to be out in the cold. 
; Q 
AN expert says there is no such thing 
as a criminal type. Then why are 
some magazines so badly printed ? 


oO 
THE doctors talk of doubling their 
fees. Those who have to pay them 
will feel rather sick about it. 


3] 
An Enemy Hath Done This 
AS enemy came into the United 
Kingdom last year and _ stole 
away a hundred thousand lives. His 
name was Influenza. 


February 7, 1920 


The Great Statesman 
; By Harold Begbie 
LITTLE stops to slaughter, 
Little shakes of hands, 
Make the mighty tremble 
For their robber bands. 


Don’t shout, Down with armies! 
Don’t shriek, War is vile! 
Just help lame old mother 
Over her next stile. 


Don’r tell kings and statesmen 
They must make amends: . 
Just seek one who’s hurt you, 
Saying, Let’s be friends. 
EAcH one in his corner, 
Doing what is right, 
Brings the dawn of mercy 
Through the storms of night. 


EAcH one loving someone, 
Helping two or three, 
Is‘the greatest statesman 
Of eternity. . 


@ 
Slugs and Snails and Puppy 
Dogs’ Tails 
By Our Country Girl in Town 

Everyone scems to look on a boy 
as a natural enemy. People are always 
shooing them off—I have noticed it 
times out of number—as though it is 
impossible for a boy to be anywhere 
without evil intent. 

The other day I saw a great many 
little boys, mostly tugging along still 
smaller brothers, all running to see 
Tower Bridge open for a steamer. 
Why shouldn’t they watch those huge 
gates swing up, and a tramp from the 
other end of nowhere sail into London 
Town with merchandise? But the 
official on the bridge waved the boys 
back from the barrier, and picked the 
clamberers off like ripe plums. 

I exchanged a sympathetic glance 
with a small person who had red hair 
and a much-coloured face. 

“ Ah, he can't stop them!” said the 
urchin: and, following his glance, 1 
saw on the underpart of the bridge 
dozens of pigeons taking a joy-ride, 
wobbling and shaking their wings with 
all the zest of a boy swinging on a gate. 

One of them got nervous and flew 
away, but the rest continued their 
ride. I can imagine how they twitted 
the coward afterwards with bird-abuse, 
something like boy-abuse. 

“ Butter-claws | Cry-chick!” 

“IT suppose you wish you were @ 
pigeon ? ’’ I said to Carrots. 

““Naow!” he said, with a grin and a 
sharp look. ‘‘ They don’t eat stickjaw fe 

Whereupon the grin broadened s° 
much that you could have posted a 
letter in it, and I only just stopped 
myself from putting a penny m the 
slot instead of in the palm. 


Eugene Field's Inscription for His 
Little Son’s Silver Plate 


WHEN thou dost eat from, of this 
plate, 
I charge thee be thou temperate ; 


Unto thine elders at the board 
Do thou sweet reverence accord ; 
AND, though to dignity inclined, 
Unto the serving-folk be kind; 
BE ever mindful of the poor, 
Nor turn them hungry 
door ; 
AND unto God, for health and food, 
And all that in thy life is g000, 
Give thou thy heart in gratitude 


from the 


The Children’s Newspaper 


February 7, 1920 


SLEEPING MYSTERY 


MAYNE REID STORY 
COMES TRUE 


Remarkable Case That Baffled 
the Doctors 


' MUSIC BRINGS BACK A 
LOST MIND 


Every boy reads the breathless stories 
of Captain Mayne Reid, and everybody 
reads, or used to read, Hugh Conway. 
So boys and the admirers of Conway 
may perhaps be less surprised than some 
scientists have been to hear of a sickroom 
romance which has amazed and delighted 
the learned. 

The imagination of the two novelists 
has been turned to account to restore 
memory, reason, and health to a young 
woman whose case had for 102 days 
baffled the medical men of New York. 


Asleep for Fourteen Weeks 

About four months ago Mrs. Dora 
Muntz, aged 29, made an apparently 
good recovery from infiuenza, but then 
her brain was attacked by an uncommon 
affection producing lasting unconscious- 
ness. She slept heavily day and night, 
week after week, and all attempts to 
rouse her were unavailing. Artificial 
feeding kept life within the unconscious 
form, but mental and physical activity 
ceased, and for 102 days Mrs. Muntz lay 
ina trance. Norecord of acure for her 
complaint was known to the authorities, 
and she seemed doomed to death. 

Now for Mayne Reid. In one of his 
most thrilling narratives the heroine is 
kidnapped in childhood by Red Indians, 
and when, years later, she is rescued by 
her family, she docs not know them. Her 
memories of childhood have been obliter- 
ated by the shock she sustained at the 
time of her abduction. When practi- 
cally all hope of restoring memory is 
lost, someone sings an old melody of the 
far-away nursery days, and it brings back 
to life the slumbering mind. The girl 
remembers her friends and all that has 
passed, and a romance ends happily. 


Fact Stranger Than Fiction 

So in the case of Conway’s heroine in 
“ Called Back”; her memory has been 
shattered and the past is oblivion until 
her lover by chance strikes on the piano 
the opening bars of a song of long ago. 
The girl's mind revives ; and she herself 
sits down and brilliantly plays the song. 

That is the fiction: here is the fact. 
As a last effort the New York doctors, 
remembering that Mrs. Muntz was an 
ardent lover of music, introduced a 
violinist into the sickroom. He first 
played a piece which she had never 
known, and there was no effect. Then he 
played Schubert’s “ Serenade,” which she 
did know, and the result was like magic. 

The entranced woman opencd her eyes 
and began to nod her head in time to the 
music. When the playing had continued 
for nearly an hour she emerged from 
her trance, fully awake and conscious. 

So once again fact borrows from fic- 
tion for its achievements. 


SAVED FROM THE AIR 


British Officer’s Experience 

While flying over the desert in Meso- 
potamia recently, the occupants of a 
British aeroplane saw a lone figure 
struggling along below. They descended, 
and found a badly-wounded British 
officer, whom they were happily able 
to get into their machine, and take 250 
miles to the nearest hospital. 


____ SNAKE ALIVE ~ 
A Queer Australian Story 


-Here is a snake story that has been 
telegraphed from Australia, where they 
often tell strange tales: and you can 


believe it or not, as you think best. 


A farmer, careering along in a motor- 
car, surprised a snake in the road, and 
had _ passed 
over it, intending to be sure that he had 


stopped his car after he 


killed it ; but it was not to be seen. 


new, warm resting-place ! 


When he reached the end of his 
journey, he took off the bonnet to 
attend to the engine of the car, and out 
popped the head of a five-feet-long 
snake, ready to strike at him from its 


STOP THE TAP 
Saving Money by Giving Away 


An excellent way of avoiding waste 
has been adopted by the Metropolitan 
Water Board. It is giving its customers 
free washers for their water taps, 
and it will save money by doing so. ' 

The cost and bothet of making a water 
tap stop dripping has prevented people 
from renewing, and so hundreds of taps 
have dribbled day and night. 

Now the Board is stopping this waste 
of water by putting new washers in the 
taps free of cost, and everyone is 
wondering why such an excellent plan 
was not thought of before. Whoever 
thought of it ought to have a bonus. 


' THEY NEVER LAY DOWN THEIR TOOLS 


The Milk Provider 


Father Time 


The settlement of two strikes has left the industrial world a breathing space 
Will all those now about to strike remember these six great examples ? 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


More Italians live in New York City 
than in Rome, their national capital. 

A sum of £4000 is offered by a French 
society as rewards for devices to in- 
crease the safety of aeroplanes. 

The Pity of it 

At a great engineering works in Wales 
2000 men struck because one man had 
not paid his trade union subscription. 

The Easiest Job in London 

The easiest job in London is that of 
a man who gets £3 Ios. a week for 
watching a hole in the pavement to see 
that people do not fall into it. 

British Battleships to be Sunk 

Their useful days being over, two 
British battleships. the Swiftsure and 
Agamemnon, are to be used as targets and 
sunk at sea during the forthcoming 
naval manoeuvres. : 

The Queues at the Zoo 

During 1919 more than a million and 
a half people visited the London Zoo. 
Sometimes there were queues waiting at 
the gates. In 1918 there wee fewer than 
a million visitors. 


. 


A letter posted in Johannesburg in 
1907 has just been delivered in London. 

In the first 19 months of the American 
Air Mail, 405,563 miles were flown, and 
there were only four fatal accidents. 

At Homie In the Workhouse 

A discharged soldier and his family at 
Barnet have moved into three work- 
house rooms, for which they pay rent. 

Salute Again 

Now that peace has been declared, 
the Admiralty has sent round an order 
that the German flag is to be saluted at 
sea like any other national flag. 

Lady in a Mosque 

Women are not allowed in mosques in 
Moslem countries, but permission was 
recently given for an American lady to 
give a political address in the famous 
Azhar Mosque at Cairo. 

Weevile Eat up a Fortune 

‘Owing to delays in shipping wheat 
from AusStralia, the British Government 
has had to make an allowance of 
£522,000. for wheat destroyed by weevils 
after it had been delivered for shipment. 


JOHNNY KAGU 


How a Bird Remembered 
an Old Friend 


PLEASANT WELCOME 
' HOME AT THE ZOO 


Many animals have excellent memo- 
ries. A horse can remember places 
as well as a man. A dog can remembcr 
people better than most men can if 
he has a reason for noticing them closely. 

Birds can remember places, for they 
come back, year by yezr, to the same 
place, often to the same bush, after 
they have been over the sea and re- _ 
turned. Butdo birds remember people ? 

The answer is that some birds do. 
It is proved by the behaviour of th: 
kagu in the Zoo. The kagu is a grey- 
coloured bird, rather like a crane, with a 
long, -backward-sweeping crest, which it 
erects in an amazing way when excited. 

The kagu in the Zoo, though a hen 
bird, is called “ Johnny,”’ because she 
was long thought to be of the lordlier 
sex, till she started laying eggs. Nobody 
thinks now of calling her anything clse 
but Johnny. She was brought to the Zoo 
from New Caledonia, in the Pacific, 
13 years ago. 


Dance of Welcome 

She is a companionable bird with a 
very few people. If you went to her 
cage and tried to attract her attention, 
she would scorn you; but those she 
notices she loves, and best among them 
she knew her keeper, who went to the 
wars and was absent four years. 

Then he returned, and the question 
was: Would Johnny Kagu know him 
again ? The keeper went to the cage at 
dusk and waited to see if he was for- 
gotten, when out from the inner apart- 
ment rushed Johnny with crest erect, 
screaming wildly, and danced a welcome 
to her old friend, leaving no doubt 
about a kagu’s memory or faithfulness. 

The Children’s Newspaper photographer 
who took the photographs of Johnny Kagu © 
on the back page, and insists on calling 
Johnny “ he,” writes: 

Johnny is indeed a wonderful bird. I 
paid him a visit last Saturday, the first 
time for six months. No sooner did 
he see me than he came rushing up to 
the front of his cage with crest erected. 
He lets me stroke his back, and lift up 
his wings and tickle him underneath. 
He evidently knows my voice, for if he 
is out of sight, in his inner compart- 
ment, he comes to me. 

He takes no notice of people he does 
not .know. I have never given him 
any food, so that his friendliness is not 
due to cupboard love. 


POOR COW 
How It Saved the Islanders - 
AND DIED FOR THEM 


We mentioned some weeks ago the 
perilous position of the little lighthouse 
community on an island in the Straits 
of Belleisle, between Newfoundland 
and Labrador, when the people were 
hemmed in by ice, and their food almost 
exhausted. 

A steamship eventually saved them, 
but before the ship arrived the islanders, 
on the verge of starvation, had only 
been saved by the lighthouse cow | 

For six weeks the cow’s milk, with 
bread, was their food. Then there was 
no more food for the cow, and her milk 
ceased. .So they killed her to save her 
and themselves from starvation, for they 
lived on her beef, with the remnant of 
their bread, till relief came. 

That cow will long live in honourable 
memory in the Island of Belleisle. 


ODD TALE OF A 
HEN RUN 


FOWLS THAT WAIT FOR 
THE SCHOOL BELL 


The Badger that Lives in a 
Barrel 


THE ANT THAT CALLED IN 
ITS FRIENDS 


Contributed by Our Readers 


We have received a large number of 
letters describing the ways of favourite 
cats—how they tap at windows to get 
in, and push open suitable windows to 
get out ; how they beg for their food, 
walk on piano keys to make a noise 
and attract attention, and how they 
go through jumping exercises ; but our 
precious space will not allow us to 
repeat all these pretty performances. 

What we like is an account of any 
exceptional sign of animal intelligence, 
as, for example, the following from a 
reader living in Nottinghamshire. 

A chicken hatched late in the year 
would not grow with the other fowls, so 
we brought it into the house to see if it 
would do better there. When it had 
become acquainted with our cat Fluff, 
the chicken would nestle up to the cat, 
and the cat would put its forelegs round 
the chicken’s neck and wash its head 
and back, and then they would lie down 
together to sleep. 

THE JACKDAW 

A Croydon reader writes : 

Once we had three cats and a jackdaw. 
The cats would lie close together on the 
hearthrug, while the jackdaw would 
perch on the back of one of them on one 
leg, and they would sicep together in 
this way for hours. 

The jackdaw would always say, 
“Hullo!” to my sister when she came 
home at night from business, but it 
would not say it to anyone clse. 

FOWLS AND THE SCHOOL BELL 

A lassie attending a Leyton Council School 
telis of the knowingness of fowls : 

The caretaker of our school has some 
fowls, and his house and yard adjoin the 
playground. There is an opening 
through which the fowls can go out and 
in whenever they like. 

Many children bring lunch to school, 
and it is eaten during playtime, so that 
crumbs are left on the ground. 

The strange thing is that, while we; 
are all out to play, the fowls do not dare 
to venture out, but the moment the 
bell is sounded for us to assemble and 
go back into school, they all rush to be 
first at the crumbs, * 

THE BADGER THAT SALUTES 

An Irish boy writes from County Antrim: 

I hope it will interest you to know of 
a tame badger I have seen. 

It lives some distance from our house, 
and one evening after school my brother, 
sister, and I went to see it. 

It is owned by a lady, is called Biddy, 
and lives in a barrel. 

The lady brought it -out on her 
shoulder, where it seemed quite happy, 
for it was rubbing its nose in a friendly 
way against her cheek. 

It had been taught to salute. When 
the lady put it on the ground she took 
hold of its paw, and said, ‘‘ Biddy, 
salute,” and it lifted its paw to its head, 
holding it up for some time. - 

It then began pleading with the lady 
to put it back in its barrel, which she did. 
KEEPING A WILD PIGEON 
A reader sends this story of a wild pigeon. 

My father brought home, almost in a 
dying condition, a young wild pigeon 
that had fallen from the nest. “ Put it 
in something warm,”’ he said. 

I put it in a basket, covered it with a 
woollen scarf, and we fed it, as it was too 
young to feed itself. After a few days 
it would open its mouth for food, and 
soon learned to feed itself. 


The Children’s Newspaper 
Now it knows me quite well, and bien TR AVE LLER’S J OY 


Isay ‘‘ Jackie,’’ it answers “ Coo ! coo 

In the daytime it is with our chickens, 
and thoroughly enjoys it. At night it 
knows its way to bed, and will go alone, 
never attempting to fly away. 

I have had it nearly three years. 

POOR BIRDS 

From Hertfordshire comes a letter with 
which our readers will have deep sympathy. 

I have a bird table, and have noticed 
particularly how many injured birds 
come to it. 

I havea starling with a broken leg and 
a robin with a broken wing, and three or 
four others. We fed the starling for 
two days and then let it go, and it still 
stays in our garden. 

A man near where I live has killed 
at least three robins in traps. 

THE ANT THAT CALLED ITS FRIENDS 

A schoolmistress sends us her observation 
of the power ants have of telling each other the 
news and of working together. 

My attention was attracted by an ant 
pushing in front of it a dead fly many 
times its own size. 

When it came to a rise in the ground 
it could get no farther, so it hurried away 
and disappeared down a small hole. 
Presently it emerged, followed by about 

twenty other ants, which it led to the fly. 

They walked round it, examined it, 
and the verdict appeared to be an 
adverse one, for all returned in a body to 
the hole except the finder of the fly, 
which for half an hour tried to move the 
fly by itself. 

Unfortunately, I was obliged to leave 
and did not see the end of the struggle, 
but it seemed to have been a failure, for 
when I returned in about two hours the 
dead fly was still there. 

A TUG OF WAR AT THE ZOO 

A little Leicestershire reader writes : 

Recently my father took me to the 
Zoo, where a funny thing happened. 

We were feeding the bears with buns, 
and some pieces fell out of their reach. 
Daddie poked these into their cage with 
his umbrella, which had a hooked handle. 

“Oh,” thinks Mr. Bruin, ‘ a nice new 
toy for me,” and he clasped the hook 
with his big paws. 

Then he and Daddie had a tug-of-war, 
and, sad to say, Bruin won. 

Later in the day we went to see what 
had become of Bruin’s toy; but all we 
could see of it was a few shreds of silk 
and the hook of the handle, which the 
bear was carrying proudly in his mouth. 

When he saw us he walked straight to 
the pond and dropped it in, as if he had 
been waiting for us | 


HOW THE COWS GOT INTO THE 
ALLOTMENTS 


A reader, who explains his anecdote with a 
clear sketch, writes from near Liverpool : 

Some cattle were grazing in a field 
where the grass was very short. Across 
the road were allotments, where there 
were greens in abundance. 

The gate is a bar which falls at one end 
into a socket; if lifted the bar falls 
clear of the socket. 

One of the cows put its head under 
the bar and perseveringly lifted it, time 
after time ; but the bar fell back into its 
place. At last the cow succeeded, and 
dropped the bar, and it and its com- 
panions were able to do full justice to 
their appetites in the allotments. 

A CHEERFUL ROBIN 

An Irish Jad sends us a true story from 
Lurgan. 

A robin I knew went to a neighbour’s 
house to be fed. After a time it became 
so tame that it would go into the house 
and take its food on the table. 

When the winter came it preferred to 
stop in the warm kitchen rather than 
go outside. 

One day the gentleman of the house 
became iJl and had to stay in bed for 
several weeks. The robin, missing him, 
found its way to his bedroom, and, 
perching on the rail of his bed, started 
Singing. This it continued to do every 
day till the gentleman had completely 
recovered. 

When it became hungry it went down 
to the kitchen and sat on the table and 
fed, and when thirsty it went to the 
scullery, and then flew back to the bed- 
room, perching there for the night. 


Tale of a Bus 


Fedruary 7, 1920 


DO ANIMALS THINK 
THINGS OUT? 


AND ITS WITTY CONDUCTOR |The Amoeba That Tried 


By One of Hie Passengers 


There is a conductor on a Shepherd’s 
Bush bus who keeps all his passengers 
jolly whatever the weather may be. 

You might take him in an unguarded 
moment of repose for a prize-fighter, and 
it is true that when he bursts into song, 
which is often, his voice is not at all like 
Caruso’s—except when it is trying to 
break coal on a cheap gramophone ; 
but, for all that, this conductor is a fine 
fellow, and plays a worthy part in 
London’s life. He touches scores of lives 
in his day’s work, and makes them 
brighter for his touch. 

The other night a crowd of passengers 
tried to board the bus as a hairy old 
man with a beard like barbed wire was 
trying to alight. ‘‘ Wait a bit, gentle- 
men,’’ said the conductor, winking at the 
crowd; ‘‘ women and children first! ”’ 
When the old man had departed, the 
crowd surged inside the bus until the 
conductor barred the entrance. ‘‘On top 
only,” he said ; ‘‘ the parlour’s full.” 


Swinging to Safety 

Later in this journey the bus was 
pursued by a neat little gentleman, who 
ran after it with his umbrella waving over 
his head. The conductor slowed down 
the bus, stooped, caught the neat little 
gentleman by the scruff of his neck, 
and swung him into the bus. ‘‘ There,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ that shook your tea 
down beautiful, didn’t it? Ready for 
supper now, aren’t you?” 

A girl who had to change at Notting 
Hill Gate asked the conductor : ‘‘ What 
can I catch there?” ‘ You needn’t 
change there to catch anything,” he 
replied; “‘ you can catch measles now 
if you want to.” 

Next to the entrance sat an elderly 
woman with a severe cast of counten- 
ance. She was dressed in mournful 
black. This dismal lady kept turning 
her head and stooping to look through 
the rear window, which was misty. 


Jolly Man’s Peep-Bo 

The conductor all of a sudden 
picked up a piece of cotton-waste, 
rubbed the pane clean, peeped through, 
smiled broadly, and exclaimed in a 
sugary voice, ‘“‘ Peep-bo!’’ The old lady 
melted in a moment. She became 
human, and never quite lost a smile for 
the rest of the journey. 

Later on, after he had several times 
shouted ‘‘ Queen’s Road — Queen’s 
Road!” and just as he had rung his bell 
and the bus was starting, up jumped 
another old lady, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh 
dear, here we are!’’ The conductor 
pulled a face and pulled the bell-cord. 

But not until he had most politely 
assisted the old lady to alight did 
he speak. Then he looked at us, pulled 
his bell, and said, ‘‘ Funny place to 
dream of her past life!” 

The comedian on the stage is not only 
funny with another man’s wit, but he is 
funny for hire. The jolly conductor 
is funny for sheer love of it. Bless him! 


AUSTRALIA MAKING STEEL 
Australia is fast becoming an_ in- 
dustrial country. One new factory just 
completed will produce as many steel 
rails every year aS were imported for 
the whole continent before the war. 


A NEW KIND OF MONEY 
In the neighbourhood of Karachi, 
India, second-hand coats and waistcoats 
are being used aS money. 


to Swallow a Diatom 


AND THE CAT THAT SAVED 
HER KITTENS 


Sir Ronald Ross has been telling some 
interesting stories in a very learned paper 
that he edits, called Science Progress, 

He tells of a number of amoebae 
creatures invisible to the naked eye, that 
he found in a pool in Alexandria, one 
of which tried to swallow a diatom too 
large for it, if it could be called swallow. 
ing. The amoeba really wraps itself 
round its food and closes up, just as a 
dumpling would if something were 
pressed into it and the place patted 
over. After waiting a while as if 
thinking, the amoeba dually turned 
the diatom end on, auees began to eat 
it. Still the diatom proved too large to 
be eaten;.and finding this was so, the 
amoeba cast it from its mouth and 
went in search of a smaller diatom. 

Now, an amoeba is one of the simplest 
forms of life, yet it seemed to show 
judgment, both in turning the diatom 
round and afterwards in owning that it 
had made a mistake in trying to devour 
so large a creature. 

Another professor has been telling 
the story of a drake which dragged a 
young lady by the skirt in order to 
rescue a dog caught in asluice-gate; and 
Sir Ronald Ross tells this similar tale. 

“ About 1891 a cat was good enough 
to keep three small kittens in a bath- 
room on the ground floor of my house 
in Bangalore, in India. One morning 
when my wife and I were sitting in the 
verandah, the cat came out to us crying 
terribly. When we jumped up to see 
what was the matter, it led us into the 
bathroom, and there we saw that the 
kittens in their basket were writhing 
under a swarm of enormous black ants 
which literally covered them. I rescued 
them with difficulty, being obliged to 
pull off the ants with my _ surgical 
forceps—and one of the kittens died 
shortly afterwards. The behaviour of 
the cat here was precisely what the 
behaviour of a human being would 
have been under the circumstances.” - 


SEVEN WONDERS OF THE 
OLD WORLD 
All That is Left of Them 


A Bradford school-girl asks us to 
mention the Seven Wonders of the World. 
These were the wonders that excited the 
admiration of the Greeks when they were 
the leaders of the world’s thought more 
than 2000 years ago. They were: 

The Pyramids of Egypt. 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 

The Temple of Diana in Ephesus. 

Statue of Jupiter, in Greece, by Phidias. 

The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 

The Colossus at Rhodes. 

The Pharos of Alexandria. 

The wonders were all erections or 
statues. The Pyramids were built from 
5000 to 6000 years ago. Queen Semiramis, 
who made the terrace gardens, lived 3000 
yearsago. Diana was a Greek goddess, 
and her statue is mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

Phidias, the greatest Greek sculptor, 
was born about 500 B.c. Mausolus was 
living 400 years B.c., and trom his fine 
sepulchre we derive the word mausoleum 
for a stately tomb. The Colossus was a 
huge statue at the harbour of Rhodes 
nearly 300 years before Christ. The 
Pharos, or lighthouse, of Alexandria was 
built in the third century B.c., and § 
said to have been 400 feet high. 

All these wonders of antiquity, except 
the Pyramids, have perished; but 
the British Museum we can still see 
actual parts of the Mausoleum, the Great 
Pyramid, and the Temple of Ephesus. 
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February 7, 1920 


Spring Signs in the 
Countryside 
MOTHS THAT FLY IN FEBRUARY 


By Our Country Correspondent 


The birds are getting more active as 
spring approaches. Some, like the little 
golden-crested wren, are resuming their 
songs, and others, like the pied wagtail, 
that have wintered in the south of 
England, are beginning to show signs of 
moving north again. 

The pied wagtail is a very interesting 
little bird, and gets its popular name of 
Peggy Dishwater from its habit of 
splashing about on the banks of ponds 
and Streams, looking for food.. Often it 
will rise with a jerky flight to catch an 
insect on the wing, but it more fre- 
quently hunts on foot. AH the time it 
moves its tail in a very perky manner. 


Four Kinds of Doves 
The domestic pigeon is beginning to 
lay, though the wild wood pigeon, or 
ring dove, does not nest till next month. 
It is worth while knowing how to dis- 
tinguish the different kinds of. wild 
pigeons. Of the ring dove, steck dove, 


and rock dove, the first is the largest. - 


It is bluish grey in colour, with white 


patches on each side of the neck and}. 


white bars on each wing, which show 
conspicuously in flight. 

The stock dove is a pale silvery blue 
on the back, and has no white patch on 
the neck, or bars on the wings. The 
rock dove is smaller than the others, but 
has a very distinct patch of white above 
the tail, and two black bars on the wings. 

The young foreign wood Pigeons that 
come over to England for the winter 
and do such harm in the fields are mid- 
way in size between the ring dove and 
the stock dove, and, though resembling 
the ring dove, have not the distinctive 
markings on the neck, 


Moving the Eggs 

Partridges are pairing now, although 
they will not lay until May, and when 
they rear their families they are among 
the most domestic of birds. They are 
fertile in resourcefulness when danger 
threatens, and will even remove their 
eggs from a place which has become 
dangerous. They have many enemies, 
one of these being the weasel, which in 
attacking the bird fixes its teeth in the 
neck and paralyses one side of its victim. 

Among moths that we may now see 
on the wing are the brindled ochre, the 
female of which survives the winter 
by hiding under heaps of stones; the 
Spring usher, found near oak trees, on 
the trunks of which the wingless females 
crawl and hide ; and the small brindled 
beauty, a misnamed creature, for both 
the male and female are very dowdy. 

Un-lily-like Lily 

In the plant world the elder is putting 
out its leaves, the quince is flowering, 
Primrose blossoms are showing well in 
sheltered spots, and the butcher’s broom 
is in flower. This plant carries its ve 
conspicuous scarlet berries right throug 
the winter, like the holly. : 

Few would suspect that this stiff, 
prickly shrub is, hike the asparagus, a 
member of the lily family. The insigni- 
ficant white or purple flowers, spread out 
flat without stalks in the middle of the 
leaves, have nothing lily-like in their 
appearance. C.R. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Make a sowing of early horn carrots ; 
the general crop may sown later. 
Continue to prune all fruit trees except 
fig and mulberry, which should be left 
till frosts are past. 

When weather permits, push for- 
ward with all digging, and the planting 
of decidious shrubs. New turf should 
be laid without delay. When fine 
ventilate violets, but protect from frost. 
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BIRDS BEGIN TO SING|CLIMBING UP _A LADDER TO THE SKY 


i A scene in this picture actually hap- 
pened ; it is from an official photo- 
graph taken in America. 

During the war our small coastal 
patrol airships performed invaluable 
services in detecting submarines. They 
were more suitable than aeroplanes owing 
to their ability to hover over their target. 

It has already been proposed that 
these aircraft should be used in connec- 
tion with whale-fishing, the airship, with 
its wide range of vision, locating the 
whereabouts of schools of whales and 
guiding the fishermen to them. Another 
idea now proposed is that these aircraft 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order like 
a clock. Sunrise and sunset, moon- 
rise and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature’s time-table next week 
given for London from February 8. 

Black figures indicate next day. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 
Sunday Wednesday Friday 


Sunrise... 7.31a.m. 7.26a.m. 7.22 a.m. 
Sunset 4.58p.m. 5. 4p.m. 5. 7p.m. 
Moonrise .. 10.32 p.m. 12.45a.m. 2.44 a.m. 
Moonset .. 9.7 a.m. 10. 2a.m. 11.16 a.m. 
High Tide.. 4.48 p.m. 6.34 p.m. 8.15 p.m. 
Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


A halfpenny stamp will take this 
paper to any child in the world 


An American officer climbs up to his airship 


vomgeer“as 


should be used off Newfoundland for 
locating the herds of seals which drift 
down on the ice each spring from 
Northern waters. 

An interesting experiment, showing 
the ease with which these craft can be 
handled, was carried out by the crew of a 
United States naval airship. They left 
a man on one of the islands of the 
Florida Reefs and sailed away. Shortly 
after, they returned, and dropped over- 
board a rope ladder, which the man was 
able to seize and climb up, rejoining his 
comrades in the gondola while the ship 
was still in motion, with no time lost. 
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La montre Le dactylographe La lettre 
Quelle heure est-il 4 cette montre ? 
Les bureaux ont des dactylographes 
Paul a écrit une lettre 4 sa mére 


L’OREILLER D'UNE PETITE FILLE 
Cher petit oreiller ! doux et chaud sous 


la téte, 
Plein de plume choisie, et blanc, et 
fait pour moi ! * 4 


Quand on a peur des vents, des loups, de 
la tempéte, 
Cher petit oreiller, que je dors bien 
sur toi ! 
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WHO CAN SPARE 
~ £1,000,000 ? 
Wanted for Saving Life 


NOBLE PLAN FOR A SICK 
CHILDREN’S CITY 


By an Old War Correspondent 


A million pounds are wanted—not 
as millions were wanted so short a time 
ago, for destroying life, but for saving 
life, for checking death and disease. 

‘It is wanted to save the lives of 
children, to prevent boys and girls from 
growing up crooked and weak and 
unfit to play their parts in the world. 

There is a hospital for children which 
all know by name. It is in Great 
Ormond Street, in the heart of London. 
For seventy years it has been taking in 
children, and it has done a noble service 
to London and to England. Now it is 
anxious to do more valuable service. 

Often the doctors and nurses at this 
hospital have said: ‘‘ If only we could 
send these little ‘pale-faces into the 
country! If only we had some home for 
them in the fields, away from the noises 
and smells and dirt of the streets, 
where they could be made strong more 
quickly and more thoroughly than here!” 


England’s Green & Pleasant Land . 

Now a plan has been drawn up for 
reahsing this wish. A Children’s Hos- 
pital City is to be built in a quiet green 
spot not too far from London, but right 
outside its disturbing influences. Here 
will be room for 500 little sufferers. 
Under a clear sky, with trees all round, 
with grass to play on and clean air to 
breathe, they will be far better off. than, 
they could be in any hospital in a town. _ 

They will have their own farm to... 
keep them supplied with new milk, | 
delicious yellow butter, eggs newly laid, 
fruit and vegetables sweet from the 
kitchen garden. 

It will be a Garden City. Its streets 
will be broad and gracious, its buildings 
of pleasant and homely aspect. All its 
windows will look on to fair prospects 
of hill and dale. Nurseries under cover 
and playgrounds under the open sky 
will be fitted up with all that the mind 
of child can desire for play. 


The Ever-Open Gate 

All children for whom room can be 
found will be welcomed. None will be 
turned away while there are beds to 
tuck them up in. Day and night the 
gates of the City will stand open, and, 
no matter how ‘long a business the 
curing of a child may be, it will be taken 
in and lovingly cared for all the time. 

Is this worth a million pounds, do 
you think ? To that question there can 
be only one answer. 

To make children who are weak and 
ill strong and well again must be good 
value, whatever it may cost. ChiJdren 
left to struggle with weakness and 
disease do not become useful citizens ; 
they become burdens to the nation. 
The cost of maintaining them all 
through lives of helplessness and dis- 
tress is vastly greater than the cost of ° 
curing them while they are still small. 


What We Can Do 

What can the readers of the Children’s 
Newspaper do towards getting the 
million pounds together, and building 
this Children’s Hospital City ? 

We can help in many-different ways. 
We can collect money, get up enter- 
tainments, hold meetings in our houses, 
tell everyone we know what the plan 
is. How splendid it would be if children 
could provide most of the money re- 
quired for a scheme that is to benefit 
children so much ! 

Let all who are ready to help write to 
the Secretary, Great Ormond Street 
Hospital, London ; and let all remember 
the words of encouragement and promise : 


Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren. 


MME. DEsporpDES-VALMorE _ | ye have done it unto Me. 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe ” 


CHAPTER 52 
Too Late 
GPzoor was right. Both the 
boats were lying moored 


alongside the big float on which 
Kent kept his airship. 

Mr. Trench stood silent, tugging 
at his beard and frowning. 

“If it weren't for those eels,” 
he muttered half aloud, ‘“ I’d swim 
for them.” . 

“And what for would ye be 
swimming, sorr?’’ broke in Tim 
quickly. ‘Why shouldn’t we 
build a raft and fetch them?” 

Mr. Trench smiled grimly. 

“‘T suppose because it takes an 
Irish boy to think of these things. 
But you're right, of course, Tim. 
Gregor, is there stuff in the place?” 

‘Any amount, sir. Come, and 
I'll show you.” 

He led the way to a store close 
to the dynamo room, where the 
big ruffan Bleak was still im- 
prisoned. Here were piled heaps 
of rough-sawn planks. 

‘* Enough to build a ship,’’ said 

Cyril, as he plunged in and began 
sorting out the stuff. 
_ “ That’s right, Cyril,” said Mr. 
Trench, as he followed Cyril’s 
example. ‘‘ Now then, pitch in, 
all of you! Remember we are 
working against time. Kent may 
be back at any minute, and we must 
be well away before he arrives.” 

The rest needed no urging. They 
set to work with tremendous energy, 
dragging the planks clattering across 
the great sloping stretch of flagged 
floor down to the water-gate. 
Even Stella wanted to help, but 
that Cyril flatly forbade. He made 
her sit down comfortably on a pile 
of blankets and watch. 

The wood was new and green, 
and consequently very heavy. This 
meant that it floated badly, and 
Gregor, whd knew something about 
the beasts that lived in the lake, 
insisted that they must have some- 
thing to keep them well above the 
water. So the raft, only meant for 
one, had to be heavier and bigger 
than they had at first intended. 

The consequence was that it took 
longer to build than they had 
expected, and when it was done 
they were all startled to find that it 
was nearly half-past four. Dawn 
would be on them in an hour. 

Mr. Trench was in the act of 
stepping on the raft when Gregor 
stopped him. 

“No, sir,” he said firmly. ‘ Beg- 
ging your pardon, it’s me that’s 
going.” 

“Why ?’’ demanded Mr. Trench 
half angrily. 

* “Because you can shoot, and I 
can’t, sir,’ replied Gregor drily. 

Mr. Trench merely nodded. 

‘‘I understand. Good luck to 
you, Gregor.” 

Gregor picked up the paddle and 
pushed off. By his directions Tim 
had brought a powerful electric 
lamp from the store-room, and stood 
at the water-gate; keeping the light 
full on the raft. Beside him Mr. 
Trench took his stand, rifle in hand. 

The heavy raft moved slowly 
across the glassy surface towards 
the float, while the rest watched in 
anxious silence. 

Suddenly Cyril stiffened. 

“What's that?” he asked, 
pointing to a spot close to the raft, 
where the water bubbled oddly. 

Next instant the surface broke, 
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ceased so suddenly that, by 
contrast, the stillness seemed un- 
canny. The dirigible came sinking 
down slowly and steadily towards 
the pontoon. The dawn was just 
beginning to dull the stars, and 
the airship bulked monstrous in 
the faint grey light. 

Mr. Trench waited calmly until 
she was within easy range; then 
raised his rifle to his shoulder, 
and, aiming at the central gondola, 
began to fire. 

As the echoes of the first shot 
went roiling and thundering out 
across the lake, a Phas of terror 
or pain rang out from the air- 
ship. Then all heard Kent’s 
harsh voice barking out orders, 
and almost instantly a machine- 
gun answered. 

‘' Look out, sir! ’’ begged Gregor. 

But the big-game hunter paid 
no attention. He kept on firing 
steadily, and every shot told. 
The big bullets raked the huge 
target from end to end. ; 

Whether he was doing much 
damage or not, it was impossible 
to say; but, at any rate, Kent's 
men were badly rattled, for their 
shooting was all over the place. 
The lake was lashed with showers 
of lead, but not a shot came 
into the water port. 

“ They’re rising!’ cried Tim. 

Sure enough, Kent had had 
enough of it. Water ballast 
streamed out, and the airship 
shot up rapidly out of range. 

“Now, I suppose, he'll bomb 
us,” said Mr. Trench quietly. 

“Not likely,” replied Gregor. 
“He won't burst up his own 
property.” 

“Then what can he do?” 

‘* He’ll do something, sir; never 
fear. But he won’t bomb the 
palace just yet.” 

There was a long pause. ‘As a 
matter of precaution, Stella was 
placed in safety in an _under- 
ground chamber. Cyril was 
ordered to stay with her. The 
others waited breathlessly. They 
could hear the airship manoeuvring 
at no great height overhead. 


Presently came a splitting crash 
and a flash of vivid light. The 
whole building quivered. 

“Tis in the front!’ cried Tim. 
“ What’s he afther? Wait now; 
I'll go and see.”’ 

As he dashed up the ladder 
to the searchlight opening there 
were yells of terror from outside. 

“ That's Jonas and Mark!”’ 
chuckled Gregor. ‘‘ They don’t 
like it.” : 

“I don’t blame them,’ said 
Perhaps it’s} Mr. Trench. “But what on 

2 earth is Kent about ?”’ 


a 


and a head resembling that of a 
monstrous pike rose above the 
surface. But it was bigger far than 
that of any pike that ever lived, 
and seemed to be made of solid 
bone. Its eyes, as large as twin 
saucers, glowed hideously in the 
light of Tim’s lamp. 

Its dart at the raft and the roar 
of Mr. Trench’s .450 were sim- 
ultaneous. 

“Ye got him, sorr!”’ yelled Tim 
in high delight. : 

“ Hit him, anyhow,” replied the 
big man quietly, as he watched the 
water boil where the unknown 
monster lashed in a death struggle 
among the foam. 

Waves washed right over the 
raft, but Gregor never once stopped 
paddling. He kept steadily on. 

Nothing else attacked him, but 
the watchers sighed with relief 
when they saw him reach the float 
and spring safely upon it. Leaving 
his raft, he at once jumped into the 
larger of the two boats. Then he 
untied the smaller, fastened it 
astern, and, shipping the oars, pulled 
back to the others. 

“JT thought likely I’d need your 
rifle,sir,’”’ he said, as the boat touched 
the floor of the inner pool. 

“You did quite right to bring 
both boats,” said iar. Trench. 
“* Now get aboard, all of you. Put 
Stella in the stern. We must be 
well away before dawn.” 

At that moment Tim, whose ears 
were sharper even than Cyril's, 
stiffened suddenly, and held up his 
hand for silence. 

’ “ I’m afeared it’s too late, sorr,’’ 
he said gravely. ‘’Tis Kent I 
hear coming back.” 

All waited in deathly silence. 
They hardly breathed. Then 
through the still, cool air all were 
able to hear a faint, distant hum- 
ming like that of a swarm of bees. 

Mr. Trench drew a long breath. 

“You are right. 
just as well we did not start. 


Another crash. Tint 
CHAPTER 58 Ayinn eo int camé 
Kent’s Scheme ‘* *Tis the wire fence he’s bombed, 


Misther Trench ! 
bust up!” 

“ The fence,”’ repeated Mr. Trench 
frowning. ‘‘ Ah, I have it! He 
means to let the Karaleks in 
upon us.” 

Tim whistled ruefully. 

“It’s the cunning rascal he is, 
sorr! I’m thinking you're right. 
But how will he get at thim?” 

“Drop a man in a parachute, 
most likely. Let’s go and look. 
It’s safe enough for the present.” 

They went up to the opening. 
Dawn was rosy on the rock rim 
to the east, and a heavenly morning 
was dawning. Outside, the fence 
lay in ruins. Two small bombs, 
charged with high explosive, had 
shattered posts and wire, and dug 
great red pits in the ground. The 
airship herself was about half a 
mile away, hanging motionless 
in the still air at a height of, 
perhaps, two thousand feet. Even 
as they watched, they saw a man 
climbing over the edge of the 
central gondola. 

“What did I tell you?” said 
Mr. Trench ; and, as he spoke, the 
man leapt clear. 

For the first couple of hundred 
feet he dropped like a bullet; then 
the ball of the parachute opened out, 
and he went swaying gently down- 
wards, drifting away from them. 


"THe humming grew rapidly louder. Sure, it’s all 


The quiet air throbbed with the 
vibration of the. powerful engines. 

“Good thing I brought both 
boats,’’ said Gregor grimly. ‘‘ They 
can’t get at us so very easy now.” 

‘“ We'd best close the water port 
all the same,” replied Mr. Trench ; 
and this was done at once. 

“Will he bomb-us, Gregor?” 
continued Mr. Trench. 

““T don’t know what villainy 
he'll be up to, and that’s a fact,” 
answered Gregor; ‘‘ but he has 
guns and bombs with him. If I 
was you, sir, I wouldn’t let him 
land at all.” 3 

“ How can I help it ?”’ 

“With that big rifle of yours, 
sir. Wait till he gets low enough ; 
then let him have it.” 

“Why not wait till he is on 
the float?” 

“‘ Because then he can work his 
machine-guns on the port, and 
none of us will be able to live 
near it.” 

“ Tunderstand. Cyril, take Stella 
back into safety. Gregor, open 
the door wide enough for me 
to shoot. I’ve a notion that 
Kent is going to get the surprise 
of his mis-spent life.’’ 

The roar of Kent’s engines grew 
till it was- almost deafening ; then 


shut his glasses with a snap. 


Slip out the back way and trust 
to escaping unseen by boat, or 
stay and fight?” : 


ders. 
we hooked it. I say, stick it out!” 


firmly. 


sure Cyril! Hamer would agree. 
See here; we have a good hour 
before us. Tim, go and tell Chin 
Su to give us some _ breakfast. 
Gregor, you and I will attend to 
the defences. 
rifles in the place?” 


locked in the armoury.” 


and get them out. 
to be a tight fit, Gregor,’’ he went 
on, in a lower tone. 
be a hundred or more of these 
niggers, and, mind you, they can 
fight. 
cut out to keep them off.” 


about them,” responded 
‘‘T’'ve seen ’em. All right, sir, 
let’s get the guns.” . 


inches thick, yet it did not keep 
Mr. Trench and Gregor out for 
very long. 
best of the rifles and plenty of 
cartridges, and by the time they 
had done that the Chink had 


were hot rolls, venison chops, and 


they are, but more like three !’”’ 


‘““What shall we do, Gregor? 


Gregor shrugged his broad shoul- 
“They'd be sure to spot us if 
“And so do I, sorr!”’ said Tim 


Mr. Trench nodded. 
“I think the same, and I feel 


Are there any more 


“Plenty, sir; but they are 
“Then let’s burst the place 


This is going 


“There may 


We shall have our work 


“You can’t tell me anything 
Gregor. 


The armoury door was two 


They got out the 


breakfast ready. 
He was a great cook, and there 


excellent coffee with preserved milk. 

Watch was kept by one of the 
party at the porthole over the 
great central door while the rest 
ate. They took guard in turns, 
and Tim was the last to go up. 
The sun was well up now, and 
the beautiful forest and lake 
were bathed in brilliant light. 

Cyril was just finishing his 
second cup of coffee, which Stella 
had poured out, when there came 
a shout from Tim. 


“Here they are! They’re 
coming, and ‘tis not a hundred 


TO BE CONCLUDED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What Is Vandalism? Van- 
dalism is the ruthless destruction 
of works of art, and is named 
after the Vandals, barbarians 
who invaded Europe in the year 
455 and sacked Rome. 


What are Synthetic Products ? 
Synthetic products are products 
put together, or built up, by 
chemistry so as to have the 
same qualities and uses as if the 
had grown up in a natural state 
from plant life. Thus rubber 
can be made by bringing together 
its chemical ingredients, though 
naturally it is the juice of a plant. 

What Is Attic Salt? Attic 
salt is refined wit, and is named 
from Attica, of which Athens, 
the centre of art and literature 
and wit, was the capital. 


What is the meaning of Sic ? 
Sic is the Latin for thus, or so 
it is. It is used when a mistake 
is quoted to show that the error 
was in the original and is not 
made by the person quoting it. 
For example, “ Here lies Captain 
Fryat (sic) ’’ means that in the 
inscription the name is spelt 
Fryat; but the (sic) warns the 
reader that it is wrong. It 
should have been Fryatt. 


bold shikaris came on slow. 
pacing elephants to the wild 


long to be nice when she gam- 
bolled with her friends in the 
palace gardens. 
caressed her threw chains abont: 
her, and she was led to a great 
cage, and there kept in solitary 
captivity. 


grew big, and her claws were too § 
a 


na 
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{Mr Trench whipped his eld] Five-Minute Story | He 

glasses out o eir case a : he 

swiftly focussed them. THE CAPTIVE ‘as: 

“ Phew!” he muttered. ‘‘ It’s HIs i : 

Kent himself. The man’s a black- ae i toe Story of pi 

guard, but he has certainly got » the little leopardess : 

pluck.” who was as beautiful as the eYVHA 

Kent disappeared behind the| tawny grasses of the jungle that j 

trees. The nea atop slowly. was her home. Sup 
and presen lower" a grapne . ; 

and va eored: Mr. Trench When she was a tiny cub she wireless 


played wild and free with her 
mother and her little brother 
with the topaz eyes, under the 
stars set in the velvet blackness 
of the Indian sky, or rolled in 
the sunshine more’ golden than 
kings’ treasures. 


But there came a day when 


jungle which was Shera’s home, | "ie 

and Shera’s mother was indis- 

creet, and soon, alas! lay cold 

and still with a bullet through * 

her heart, quite oblivious of her a 

little cub’s caresses. Dia 
Shera scratched and fought the cate 

shikaris, but when she saw that If Ca 


food was plentiful and men were J ‘ate 
kind she purred like some giant} Where 


kitten, and allowed herself to be Capi 
carried away; and nobody but I 
Shera knew that her little brother Tus 
with eyes of topaz lay hidden m3 
under the long jungle grass. came f 
Then came a pleasant time for ult 
Shera. She dwelt in the garden St? 


of arajah’s palace, and all men 
caressed her and called her 
beautiful, and there was much ee 
food to eat and enjoy. 2 


She played all day like a huge | 


kitten, and forgot all about her De 
mother lying so still in the a 
jungle, and the little brother '  ( 
with the topaz eyes hidden in j° 
the deep grass. 


But after many months Shera 


Hands that had 


All day she paced slowly be- 


hind the bars, or crouched with ih 


mournful eyes fixed on the beau- 
tiful free world beyond her 418 
prison bars. I 
Then she remembered the fi 
jungle, the tall elephant grass, i 
and the little brother she had = *" 
loved so much. B 
They brought her food, they ze 
called her sweet names asbefore; 
but Shera only sulked, and -. 
snapped at their caresses. he 
One morning her keeper found 
that freshly-killed food had been 
thrust between the bars, but 


Y | the overfed Shera had only trifed =“ 


with it. ] 

The next night it was there = 
again, and the next also; and : 
then her keeper kept watch 1 
under the stars. 

Out of the darkness swam two 
blazing eyes. Nearer and nearer 
they came to Shera’s cage— 
the dark slinking form of a 
leopard bringing food to the 
beautiful captive. 

Then one morning the bars of 
the cage were broken and the 
prisoner had fled—fled away to 
her old home in the wild jungle, 
where the elephant grass grew as 
tawny and beautiful as her coat, 
and the sunshine was more 
golden than kings’ treasures, 
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DF MERRYMAN 
“ Waar is your. fitea of a soft 


a Superintendent of limes for a 
wireless telegraphy company.” 
o oO io} 
Is Your Name Here ? 


IL) 


These pictures represent a boy’s and a girl’s 
name. Do you know what they are P 
Solutions next week 


ic} 1a} oO 
Tongue Twister 
CAPTAIN CRACKSKULL cracked a 
catchpoll’s cockscomb. 
Did Captain Crackskull crack a 
catchpoll’s cockscomb ? 
If Captain Crackskull cracked a 
catchpoll’s cockscomb, 
Where’s the catchpoll’s cockscomb 
Captain Crackskull cracked ? 
oO Oo Oo 
Is Your Name Skilling ? 

HIS is a varied ing of the 
T name Eskelline aes both 
come from the word shilling. No 
doubt the name was given in the 
first place to some early financier. 

Q Go ia} 
Queer Quotation 
HERE is a quotation from 
Shakespeare. Can you read 
it? KINI Answer next week 
og Oo ia} 
Do You Live at Penzance ? 
PENZANCE is made up from a 
Celtic word pen, meaning 
headland, and the Latin sanctus, 
holy. The name, therefore, means 
“ the sacred headland.” 
a . a 
A Wonderful Tale 
You never hear the bee complain, 
Nor hear it weep nor wail ; 
But if it wish it can unfold 
A very painful tail. 


Jacko 


at a Wedding 


it Rais was tremendous excitement in the house. 


The Seats of the Mighty 
A VERY self-important young man 
called upon an eminent New 
York lawyer one day and was 
kept waiting rather longer than 
he thought he should be. 


When he was shown into the | 
lawyer’s private office, he said, [ 


in rather an injured tane: 

“T don’t think you know who J 
am. My father is the bishop of 
the diocese.” . 

“ Have a chair,” said the lawyer, 
smiling, as he pointed to a seat. 

“ And my father-in-law is presi- 
dent of the railway company.” 

“Have two chairs,” said the 
still smiling lawyer. 

a a a 

Was the window-blind ? 
No, for it saw the see-saw. 

a a a 


Family Arithmetic 
Says Giles, “ My wife and I are 
tw os 


0; 
Yet, faith, I know not why, sir.” | 


Quote Jack, “ You’re ten, if I sperk 
rue ; 
She’s one and you're a cipher.” 
QO Q Gi 
“ Do you think a glass of beer 
would hurt me, doctor ? ” 
“Not if you !eave it alone.” 
Q a Qa 


Ten men caught a big dinosaurus, 
Its picture we see here before us. 
They tamed the old thing, 
And taught it to sing, 
And they all of them joined in the 
chorus. 
ig} ic} O 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
The Farmer's Sheep 
He had seven sheep 


What Is 1tP Chocolate 


Big Sister 


Belinda was going to be married, and the whole place’ 
was turned topsy-turvy for the wedding. 

Jacko might be as bad as he liked ; no one took any notice 
of him. It was Belinda’s wedding-dress, Belinda’s wedding- 
cake, Belinda’s wedding party—all day long! 

But when the great day came at last, Jacko was as excited 
as any of them. He had an idea there must be some fun for 
him after all his exertions—for he had run crrands and carried 
messages till his head ached. But when the time arrived he was 
amazed to see how solemn everyone looked—and horribly 


disappointed. 


“ Belinda looks scared out of her life,” he thought ; “ and 


as for her young man, he looks as if he were going to be hanged ! ” 
Jacko was watching the young man, who was fumbling in 


his pocket for the ring. 


“ The idiot!’ muttered Jacko suddenly. ‘‘ He’s dropped it ! ” 
Jacko darted forward, and the next minute there was a 
fine to-do, for the ring had disappeared. They hunted and 
hunted—the whole crowd of them—but no sign of it could 


be found. 


They even got down on their knees, and bumped their heads 
together, and grew red in the face searching for it, but it 


cluded them all. 


And then at last Belinda caught sight of Jacko’s mischievous 
little face grinning suspiciously behind the door. ; 
“You have got it!’ she exclaimed, pouncing on him, 


and shaking him vigorously. 


Of course he had, the disgraceful young rascal! He t 
it over to her, shrieking with laughter, and ran for his life. 


He tossed 


—— eS 


Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 


Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their parents. They join.a circus, and meet a Dwarf who 
threatens Molly and Rags, a dog she has found. 


CHAPTER 18 
T™? night, while the caravan rumbled along the road to 

London, Molly had terrifying dreams, and each time 
when she woke with a start it was comforting to reach out 
and feel Rags lying asleep on the floor beside her. After all, 


‘*Your Aunt ie after you,’’ said Moses excitedly 


if the Dwarf did come creeping and creeping tomorrow night, 
Rags would be able to protect her. 

Late in the afternoon they came to a place called Kensal 
Green, near London, and here all the caravans and waggons 
were driven into a field which Uncle George had hired, for 
this was where the show was to be held. 

Everything was soon in a state of confusion. The men 
put up the roundabout and the swings and a large tent; and on 
the front of the tent there were wondexful pictures of Mr. 
Rivers, Eustace, and Ping-Pong—Mr. Rivers looking smaller 
than life, and dressed like a brigand; Eustace in a flowin 
red cloak, and Ping-Pong carrying a spear and shield, and with 
feathers in his ‘hair. 

And presently, when Molly and Hoity slipped inside the 
tent, thev found the Dwarf, the Giant, and the Savage sitting 
in three different little rooms, ready for the public to come in 
and look at them. 

Ping-Pong said nothing, but smiled with his mouth wide 
open very amiably. But Eustace beckoned to Molly, and 
whispered in her ear, ‘Don’t forget the gunpowder. Get 
plenty.” And when they came to Mr. Rivers he breathed 
silently with his lips so that Molly could sce what he said 
and Hoity could not hear, ‘‘ Both of you! Tonight!” 

Which made Molly shiver, though Rags, who was at her 
heels, did not seem to care. 

They were scarcely outside the tent when Moses dashed 
across to them, and caught Hoity by the arm. 

“Your Aunt is after you!” he said excitedly. ‘She’s 
advertised for you, and Uncle George is going to fetch her 
and get the. reward.” 

‘““How do you know?” demanded Hoity. 

“Heard him and Aunt Sarah talking,” replied Moses. 

“What should we do?” 

Hoity and Molly looked at each other. 

“Bolt,” said Moses. ‘‘ They’ll have you if you don’t; 
the old woman will give it you, too. So will my grandmother 


it she gets me back, so I shall go with you. Sharp, while 
nobody’s noticing.” 
And, without more words, they stole out of the field together. 
More of Hoity Totty next week 
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Belinda caught sight of Jacko grinning susplelously behind the door 
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7 A Good Laugh is One of Nature’s Best Remedies * Sant 


Who Was He? 


The Wise Slave 


ys Gaskes 25 centuries ago there 

lived in Greece a slave of 
whose early life nothing is known. 
Even his birthplace is a mystery. 

Some old writers state that he 
was ugly and deformed, and that 
for a time he was dumb, but 
there is no real evidence of this, 
and we need not think of him 
in that way at all. : 

Though a slave he was a wise 
man, and it is said that once 
when his master had foolishly 
made a wager to drink the sea 
dry, the slave by his cleverness 
helped him out of his difficulty. 
By the advice of the slave he 
went to the seashore attended 
by the man with whom he had 
made the wager, and said, 

“Tam now ready to drink the 
sea dry ; but first of all you must 
stop all the rivers to prevent any 
more water running in.” 

The slave passed from master 
to master, until at last he came 
into the hands of a kind man 
who gave him his freedom. 
Meanwhile he had been writing 
and collecting little stories, each 
with a good moral, and these 
have served as a model to many 
later writers. ae 

After he obtained his freedom, 
a powerful and wealthy king 


§ | asked him to visit his court, and 


this he did, meeting there one of 
the wisest law-givers of ancient 
times, whom he blamed for the 
rough way in which he taught 
the people to be simple and true 
in their lives. 

The king sent the story- 
teller on his behalf to a well- 
known city to consult a famous 
oracle—that is, a temple in which 
some unseen power was supposed 
to reply to any questions that 
might be asked. 

The ex-slave carried with him 
a large quantity of gold to dis- 
tribute among the people of the 
place, but, having quarrelled 
with them, he made sarcastic 
references to their habits, and 
compared them to floating sticks, 
which seem important at a 
distance, but when brought near 
are of no value. 

Naturally the people resented 
these remarks, and the quarrel 
became fiercer, till at last the 
visitor returned the gold to the 
king, saying that the people 
were unworthy to receive it. 

They were more mad than 
ever at this, and trumped up 
a charge of sacrilege against 
the visitor, whom they accused 
of stealing one of the ‘sacred 
vessels ‘from 
the temple of 
theoracle. He 
was taken toa | € : ; 
high rock and |}. pa if 
thrown down, | § es 
hisdeathoccur- | ¥ 
ring about 560 = 
years before a a 
Jesus was bora. ci 

‘We have all read his staries, 
Here is his portrait. Who was he? 
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MONEY LEADS THE WORLD A DANCE 


IN SEARCH OF A 


PROPHET 


MAN WHO FOOLED THE 
GROWN-UP PAPERS 


The Joke that Came Off 


AND THE CATASTROPHE 
THAT WENT ASTRAY 


Just béfore the close of last year a 
number of gullible people were worrying 
themselves with fears which we did not 
think worth while to mention. They 
half-enjoyed and half-dreaded the pros- 
pect of the solid old earth coming to an 
untimely end. America was the lively 
land that sent the whisper forth. 

If the people who lent an attentive 
ear to it on this side could see the sly 


“enjoyment of the makers of the scare 


on the other side of the Atlantic, they 
would Jhave a lesson that would leave 
them shamefaced in their annoyance. 
No one likes to be “ done,” and least of 
all by a visionary American, 

Finding Mr. Porta 


When the dread prediction had been 


fairly launched, by some energetic 
American scaremonger, the American 


Press, which hates to be itself deceived, 
took up the task of finding the supposed 
prophet. It was not an easy task. 
Innocent Europe had been assured 
that he was a responsible New York 
There are crowds of pro- 
fessors in New York State, some of them 
professors of the most unexpected sub- 
jects, but diligent search failed to find 


. Albert E. Porta among them, 


Then it was rumoured that he was 
prophesying from the State of Michigan. 
Again the search’ was blank, and 
America prepared to give him up. 

Another scent, however, was started 
farther West, at Los Angeles, a place 
fertile in all surprises, but the prophet 


‘was not found in Los Angeles. 


Sensations for the Ignorant 

At last there came more Satisfying 

news of Albert E. Porta, of San Fran- 
cisco, who admitted he was a student of 
the weather, and had been wondering 
what would happen to it when most of 
the planets ‘chanced to be behind each 
other in a row in the sky, but denied 
emphatically that he had been so foolish 
as to say anything about the end of the 
world, which he regarded as a very 
stable and enduring place. 
" What he did say was that there would 
be violent storms and floods all over the 
world, and his predictions have come 
true. Those who laughed at him are the 
stupids, not he. 

The man who has not been found is the 
“cute ’ Anrerican journalist who earned 
a nimble dollar or two by frightening 
Europe.. He is somewhere-fondling those 
dollars, and laughing in his sleeve at the 
credulity which never fails to swallow 
every Yankee yarn that gives it the 

creeps,”” and he is concocting another 
Sensation, which will not find a resting 
fluce in the Children’s Newspaper, 


The Lion in the Playground 


Startled by the unusual sight of children at play, a lion, bursting into a playground 


near Buda-pesth, crouched into a corner in fear till the keeper came. 


See page 2 


MEMORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


There is a thrill in a small event of 
which note comes from Paris: it is as 
if a whisper came to us in these revolu- 
tion days from the French Revolution 
of so long ago. 

We think now of France as a Republic 
so naturally that we often forget that 
there are still Frenchmen faithful to the 
idea of a king, just as there are still 
Englishmen who believe in the Stuarts 
and worship them as martyrs. 

These surviving friends of the kings of 
France have lately opened the tombs 
below the church of St. Denis, in Paris, 
where the bodies of the two executed 
monarchs of France were laid during 
the French Revolution. . 


Louis XVI. was beheaded on January 
21, 1793, and his wife, Marie Antoinette, 
on October 16, in the same year. 


When these executions took place 
religious services had ceased in France at 
public funerals ; but on the 127th anni- 
versary of the burying of Louis XVI., 
his ashes and those of his wife were-disin- 


terred, and a special burial service was 
held for both of them. 

It was found that of the two bodies, 
which had: been buried in lime, only 
bones and ashes remained; but in the 
coffin of Marie Antoinette, that most un- 
fortunate of queens, one trace was recog- 
nisable. It was the buckle of her garter. 

Thus the world hears once more of 
this proud daughter of the proudest 
reigning house in Europe, the Austrian 
Emperors ; and it is tragic and pathetic 
to remember that at this moment, when 
this proud woman comes to mind, when 
all that remains to identify her is the 
buckle of her garter, the very dynasty 
from which she came, the very throne of 
it, the very empire of mustria, have 
crumbled away. ’ 

. Some appropriateness may be seen in 
the discovery, perhaps, for the buckle- 
wearer, in the days before trouble thick- 
ened around her, had been a gay and 
pleasure-loving woman. Yet how tragic 
is this memory of her now, with Austria, 
her motherland, so low ! 


SIGN-POST TO BURIED 
TREASURE 


NEW TALE OF AN OLD 
REBELLION 


Note in a Book Leads to a 
Great Discovery 


GREEDY DOROTHY VERNON 


A remarkable discovery has just been 
made in an old house, the clue coming 
from an old book. 

No one knows what interesting things 
may be buried or lost, and, being found, 
bring us fresh knowledge. 

Nobody knew to within twelve years 
how old Geoffrey Chaucer, our first great 
poet, was when he died over 500 yearg 
ago until somebody found a bill for a 
suit of clothes he had as a boy. 

At any time we may chance to find 
scraps of knowledge that correct mis- 
takes, and sometimes upset stories that 
were long believed. One of the favourite 
romances told in Derbyshire is the run- 
away marriage of Dorothy Vernon from 
Haddon Hall. Millions of people have 
read of it, and been to the scene of it. 


Fable of Dorothy Vernon 
But nosuch thing happened. Not many 
years ago a sack of letters and records and 
account books, stained and gnawed by 
rats, was found in Belvoir Castle, and 
among them was an agreement of a very 
businesslike character made between the 
parents of Dorothy Vernon and John 
Manners, before they were married. 
Also there were Dorothy’s household 
accounts, showing that she was actually 
a rather greedy and unromantic person, 
The latest story of a curious discovery 
comes from an old manor house in 
Hertfordshire which has just been 
bought. The new owner found some, 
old books, torn and dirty, and in one 
of them was a pencilled note telling 
where some valuable ‘things had becn 
hidden during the 1745 rebellion of the 
Young Pretender, 
A Thousand Guineas. 
Following the pencilled directions in 
the book, he had the floor of a cupboard 
taken up, and underneath found a num- 
ber of silk dresses. Wrapped in ‘these 
dresses were some books, fine china, old 
silver, and a thousand spade guineas— 
the favourite gold coin of the period. 
Has ever astranger story been Imagined 
by romantic novelists ? Yet, doubtless, 
there is much buried treasure waiting 
here and there for a chance hand to find 
it. In the past hiding was the usual 
method of keeping things safe, whereas 
now they are left in the care of banks. 
But even in banks they are frequently 
forgotten, as we said the other day. — 


A Real Day of Rest 


In Spain a Rest Act has been passed 
which stops work of all kinds on Sundays. 
Even newspaper men may not work, and 
important press telegrams arc not sent, 
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LION BURSTS INTO| What Will Happen to the Kaiser ?| et Something Good 
THE PLAYGROUND| way HOLLAND WILL NOT GIVE HIM UP 


The Great Principle of Liberty Under 
Which a Coward can Hide Himself 


SHOULD NATIONS DO WRONG IN ORDER TO DO RIGHT? 


EXTRAORDINARY SCENE 
IN HUNGARY 


The Wild Beast Hunt in the 
Birmingham Sewers 


THRILLING TALE RECALLED 


That peaceful day when ‘a little 
child shall lead them ” and the lion shall 
he down with the lamb has not yet 
come, but the children of Lipsebe, near 
Buda-pesth, might be pardoned for think- 
ing that matters are developing in that 
direction, For they have met their lion 
and conquered it. ; 

The great beast was being photo- 
graphed for a kinema film, when, 
frightened by the cameras, it put forth 
such exertions that it was able to break 
out, run free, and scale the wall of a 
school playground, where the children 
were at play. 


Lion Like a Lamb 

he horrified keeper scaled the wall, 
fearing to find an appalling calamity on 
the other side, but instead of killing and 
eating any of the children, the lion was so 
terrified by conditions such as it had 
never seen before, that it retreated from 
the children, cowered against a wall and 
seemed quite glad to be ‘' rescued ”’ 
by its keepers. The truth is that lions 
are afraid of human beiags except when 
they are seeking food. But supposing 
the lion had had time to overcome its 
fears, and had been hungry ! 

Someone, writing of this incident, 
remarks that it was as ludicrous as that 
of the escaped lion which bolted into a 
disused drain near Birmingham. That 
lion was a brute which had killed one 
keeper and maimed others. On escaping 
it plunged down the open manhole of 
a sewer and raged along roaring, its 
voice echoing and re-echoing through 
the tunnels, and creating alarm. 


Preventing a Panic 

To prevent a panic, Mr. Bostock and 
his men took out a lion in its cage, 
covered with canvas, drove to one man- 
hole and left the van there, and then, 
entering the sewer at another point, 
shouted, fired and created a great hulla- 
baloo so that the men with the cage 
could, by a pre-arranged signal, pretend 
to haul up the lion, bang the cage, pull 
off the canvas cover, exhibit the lion 
already in the cage, and drive back to 
the circus in triumph. 

But the escaped lion was all the time 
at large in the city sewer! \t remained 
at large all that day, all that night, and 
all next day, and Birmingham knew 
nothing about it, though men with 
revolvers and crowbars were on duty at 
the exit of the sewer. After about 36 
hours had elapsed, Mr. Bostock, accom- 
panied by picked keepers and a gang 
of sewer men, all armed to the teeth, 
entered the sewer at midnight, taking 
with them a giant boarhound which was 
used to lions, 


Big Game Hunt Under a City 

The hound tracked the lion. Pistols 
and rockets were fired,‘ but the lion 
would not be driven to the exit where 
men were waiting with a cage. The dog 
attacked him, and there was a fearful 
fight in the darkness, the lion almost 
destroying the courageous hound, and 
almost killing Mr. Bostock, who went 
forward to attack him. 

At last, a great metal vessel in which 
ammunition was stored fell and clat- 
tered down the masonry, and the lio 
could stand no more. He turned an 
fled, only to find his legs entangled in 
nooses let down from the next manhole 
to which he came. ‘Then ropes were 
thrown about him and he was hauled 
up the manhole, like a herring in a net. 
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What should be done with the 
Kaiser ? Everybody is tired of this 
man, but the conscience of all the best 
people in the world is outraged by the 
thought of his escape from justice. 
Everyone who has any care for human 
justice feels that such a wretch 
should take his stand before the 
Tribunal of the World and be judged. 

And yet it seems as if this man, 
with the greatest crime in the history 
of Europe on his soul, may be left to 
run away like the coward that he is. 
Let us see what the difficulty is. 


Coward Who Ran Away 


Had his life been disposed of when 
his victims were perishing in millions, 
the world would have said Ugh ! and 
have felt a universal sense of satisfac- 
tion; but instead of facing his own 
nation, or his judges, he ran away 
like a sneak and sheltered himself in 
little Holland, and there the Alles 
left him till some convenient day. 

Now, it would be easy for the Allies 
to fetch the Kaiser out of Holland, 
but the law of free countries is that 
no man shall be given up unless he 
he has broken a law which the free 
country can recognise. Let us imagine 
a country like Russia in the old days 
of the Tsardom. A great reformer 
might be hunted down and sentenced 
to death by the tyrannical laws of his 
country, but he might escape and go 
to Holland or to England, and, in 
that case, were we to give up this man 
to be slain by a despot ? 

Men We Would Not Give Up 

It has always been the glory of 
England that we would not give up 
such a man. We might be friendly 
with Russia, but we could not accept 
the law under which Russia con- 
demned a man like that. If a man 
were just a criminal, we should give 
him up; we should give up a man 
who had done what ts wrong according 
to our law, but not a man against 
whom no such wrong could be proved. 
Once a man is in England, he is pro- 
tected by English law. 

Often great patriots have fled to 
England, and we have refused to give 
them up. What we have said to 
foreign countries is: “ Show us the 
law by which you claim this man, 
and if we can acknowledge it wé will 
at once give him up.” 

Outside the Law 

Now, the pity is that there is no 
law against kings; that is one of the 
secrets of their power. In the days 
when they misruled the world a king 
might be mad, like our George IIL; 
he might be as cruel as Nero, or he 
might lie like the Kaiser, but there 
was no law to stop him, and in Ger- 
many especially the Kaiser was above 
the people. Therefore, it happens now 
that this man taking refuge in Holland 
cannot be claimed under any law ; 
though the whole world despises him, 
he has broken no legal law. Germany 
allowed him to do what he did, and, 
says Holland to the Allies, “ Show us 
the law by which you claim him.” 

The pity is that there is no law 
against creatures like the Kaiser, and 
as he has no sense of honour, as he is 


not proud enough to surrender to the 
will of the world he has outraged, 
what is there to be done ? 

We must remember that the prin- 
ciple on which Holland stands is ‘the 
very safeguard of liberty and progress. 
If men could have been fetched away 
from one country by another in the 
past, kings would have fetched them 
and hanged them. Tyrants would 
have smothered the great revolutions, 
and there would have been no free 
place on earth for their victims. 

If once a man, whoever he be, is 
taken in defiance of law, we have no 
security left; nobody knows who 
next might be so taken. Once we 
admit the power of doing wrong, even 
against the Kaiser, it will be used 
again, aud perhaps unjustly. Fhere is 
onlv one safe way, one right way, 
and that is to keep the law at all times 
and in any circumstances, and if the 
law is wrong or weak, to alter it. 


Foundation of Liberty 

Helland does not want this man, 
for his presence is a stain on her fame ; 
but she thinks it would be a greater 
stain on her fame to break this law of 
liberty without some legal reason why. 

The very foundation of civilisation 
is in law, and it is only by respecting 
law at all times that law can hold its 
authority. If those who make. it 
break it, whom can we expect to keep 
it? Once the sanctity of law is gone, 


be Said 


It cheers us all to hear good things; 
let something good be said, 

We have been reading the reports 
of the jubilee of Lord Aberdeen on }:'s 
historic estates; and who wonld not b> 
proud of the spirit that has grown 
up in these fifty years between this 
great earl and his tenants? 

For fifty years the earl has been a 
good landlord; for 42 years Lady 
Aberdeen has been at his side; and on 
no estate has happiness been more 
complete. If, as Lord Aberdeen said, 
it was through the dark portal cf 
death that he became laird of the 
estates, his light has shone clear through 
the bright portal of sympathy and 
goodwill, He has been a splendid land- 
lord and a noble nobleman, 

What we put on record with much 
pleasure here is that great tribute to 
Lord Aberdeen from his wife in acknow- 
ledging the tribute of his tenants. 

“ He has had,” she said, “a strenunvs 
life ; he has met with a vast deal of kindness 
in the many lands where he has been 
called on to serve; but his principles havs 
often made him take the unpopular side, 
Although he has never flinched, yet the 
opposition and misunderstanding which 
he has often had to encounter have brought 
much pain to one of his disposition, s9 
that it is very good for him that ‘his ain 
folk’? should not wait till he has passed 
away to express their devotion to him, 
and their affectionate and proud approval 
of his life’s work.” 

That is finely deserved and _finelv 
said. In the days to come our land 
can have no truer friends than it has 
had in Lord and Lady Aberdeen in 
the days that have gone; and when 
there are so many who belittle ancient 
houses and scorn great names it does 


liberty is weakened for all men; and|not come amiss to pause awhile and 
the tragedy of this situation is that | let something good be said. 


the Kaiser, knowing this, has abused 


‘the hospitality of a little nation. 


Legal Wrong and Moral Right 

If we forced Holland to give the 
Kaiser up she would have to do it, 
hut it would be an act of war, and a 
great nation is not mean enough to 
bully a little nation in a case like that. 
It is true that the Kaiser is the greatest 
criminal on earth, but it is.true also 
that the world has made no law 
against his crime; and legal wrongs 
must not be dgne even to secure a 
moral right. 

If anv breach of any law can be 
charged against the Kaiser he may yet 
be surrendered to meet the charge, 
and once out of Holland his disposal 
would be easy. Until then the Allies, 
who stand for international law and 
have fought against the breaking of 
it, will not use their strength to bully 
a nation that is taking the same stand. 
A pretty spectacle it would be to 
break international law in order to 
defend it! ° 


Despised by all Mankind 

And so it seems that, if the Kaiser 
cannot be got from Holland legally, 
he will not come at all, for he is too 
great a coward to come of his own 
free will. It will be for the Allies 
to see that he is kept where he can 
do no further mischief, and then to 
leave him hiding in his prison, with 
the conviction forced upon him that 
he lives under the lasting contempt of 
his fellow men, a monster who has 
caused incalculable human suffering, 
and escapes his punishment like a 
sneak because the laws of nations 
have never provided for the punish- 
ment’ of such a man as he is. 


The Little Child in Rags 


If some reader will send to the 
Editor the name and school of 
the child who pleased Mr. Fisher 
by reciting Portia’s speech on 
Mercy, as described in the article 
on page 6, the Editor will send 
the child a Five Pound Note. 


BOOK THAT KNOWS ALL 


Great Encyclopedia Coming 


Early next week the public will be 
able to buy the wonder book of know- 
ledge of which we wrote last week. 
The first of the fortnightly parts of 

Harmsworth’s Universal Encyclopedia 
will be on sale on Tuesday, February 10. 

This first part of this book, ‘‘ the Bock 
that Knows All,” starts by telling us all 
about the letter A; then it tells us very 
clearly and simply about 727 oter 
people or things whose names besin 
with A, and it ends by telling us about 
Lucius Africanus, who wrote funny plays 
100 years before the Christian era. 

The 128 pages are packed as full as 
they will hold with priceless information, 
and there are no fewer than 432 picturcs 
and three coloured plates. : 

This wonderful encyclopedia is to be 
completed in about 50 parts, which will 
bind up into eight handsome volumes. 
At 1s. 3d.a part its cest works out at oy 
just over a penny a day, about the ae 
of a daily nue gre . Think of it! | 2 
the knowledge of the world for a little 
over what an ordinary newspaper costs. 


AMERICA'S BIG NAVY 
By July of this year America’s navy 
will pela of 940 Ships of all kinds, 12 
cluding 16 Dreadnoughts. 


me 
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Rags 
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“1S THE KING'S | 


-CROWN SAFE? 


CAGE OF TREASURE AT 
THE TOWER 


Electric Current that Runs all 
Round It 


TRAITOR’S GATE AT A CIRCUS 


Nightly, at eleven o’clock precisely, 
the sentry of the guard issues from a 
little portico within the gate of -the 
Tower of London, and crics a summons 
to the chief warder, who bears the keys 
of the fortress. 

“‘ Who goes there ? ” 

" Keys.” 

** Whose keys ? ”’ 

* King George the Fifth’s keys!” 

“* Advance, King George the Fifth’s 
keys, and all’s well!” 

Then the chief warder answers, ‘‘ God 
bless King George the Fifth;” the 
soldier responds and salutes, the keys 
pass on, and the guard disperses. But 
the Tower is not leftunguarded. Today 
it is warded with as scrupulous caution 
as in the old days when kings and queens, 
princes and nobles, were immured 
within its walls, awaiting execution. 


The Steel Bars 

For today its chief material treasures 
are the Crown jewels, valued at about 
six million pounds ; and the audacity of 
the new school of lawlessness has 
prompted the enquiry: Are the Crown 
jewels safe ? The answer is Yes. 

The regalia is lodged in the Wakefield 
Tower, whose ancient mass and immen- 
sity have been reinforced by concrete, 
in which, top and bottom, the steel bars 
of the “ cage ’’ are embedded. Through 
these bars at night there runs a current 
of electricity so strong that contact 
with the metal would probably mean 
instant death to any intruder so in- 
cautious as to touch them. Beyond 
this defence there is a scheme of electric 
alarms; armed men are on duty, and 
there are other secret precautions. 


£6,000,000 in Cardboard Boxes 

The Tower has stood since the 
Conqueror’s days, part of it on founda- 
tions laid by the Romans, and the Crown 
jewels within it are safeguarded by 
forces known and unknown. But 
Gundulph, the architect monk who 
built the tower, knew nothing of bombs, 
and could not guard against them, and 


_ during the air raids the jewels had to be 


carried in secret to Windsor Castle. 
They came back camouflaged as mere 
ordinary luggage. Two officers of the 
Guards, in top hats and frock coats, and 
two N.C.Os. in bowler hats and lounge 
suits, came up with the crowns in card- 
board hat-boxes, and the rest of the 
regalia wrapped in rough, heavy cloth. 
Six million pounds’ worth of treasure 
and tradition was smuggled to the Tower 
concealed in such a fashion that no petty 
thief at a railway station would have 
thought their theft worth while. A 
cavalcade of guards might have aroused 
suspicion, but who would have cast a 
second glance at cardboard boxes? 


Who Buys the Traitor’s Gate ? 

Once the Crown jewels were really 
stolen from the Tower, though Colonel 
Blood, the culprit, did not get away 
with his booty. We do not doubt their 
safety nowadays, yet even the Tower 
itself must be jealously scrutinised. For 
towards the close of last century 
“restorers ’’ restored out of existence 
the steps to Traitor’s Gate, worn smooth 
by so many illustrious victims, and the 
historic Traitor’s Gate was sold to a 
Whitechapel dealer for fifteen shillings, 
and by him re-sold, to Barnum’s circus 
for £50! It is still in America. 

The crown itself, though beyond price 


“aS a symbol, had not seen so much 


history made as that old gateway, 
through which Raleigh, Anne Boleyn, 
Lady Jane Grey, Sir Thomas More, and 
Cranmer passed. See photograph on page 12 


The Children's Newspaper 


The Great Sovereign Puzzle — 


WILL IT BRING WORLD-TRADE TO A STOP? 


Problem that is Baffling the 
Cleverest Men of the Nations 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TAX ON THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The whole world is disturbed by the 
great excitement over money. A 
sovereign is no longer a sovereign all 
the world over. In America it stood the 
other day for just over 14s., so that for 
every sovereign’s worth of things we 
buy in America we must pay about 26s. 

That means that we have now to pay 
America {200,000,000 a year more than 
we used to pay for the same goods. The 
fall in the power of the sovereign, there- 
fore, now cosis the United Kingdom as 
much as the entire national expenditure 
before the war. 

What does it all mean ? It means that 
suddenly money has become the most 
serious problem the world has to face, a 
problem greater than the war, and it is 
baffling the cleverest minds in the world. 


Greatest Problem of the Natiovs 

Money is leading the world a dance, as 
we say. Paul once wrote that the love of 
money was the root of all evil. Had he 
been writing now he might almost have 
said that money itself was the evil. : 

Money has become the most serious 
problem the world has to meet, and 
unless it is solved man is faced with 
barbarism, and in many countries with 
starvation. Business men call it the 
question of the “ foreign exchanges.” 
That sounds very grown up, but every 
boy and girl is concerned in the matter, 
for it is chiefly because of the serious 
state of these mysterious foreign ex- 
changes that everything costs so much. 

The foreign exchange is really the 
rate at which the money of one country 
can be changed for the money of another 
country, and all foreign or export busi- 
ness depends on this. 

Paying by Bills 

If a merchant in London buys {1000 
worth of corn from a merchant in New 
York, he can pay by sending gold. 
But that would be very costly and 
troublesome, and what really happens is 
this. Another merchant in London 
sells {1000 worth of knives to a mer- 
chant in New York, and draws a bill on 
the American for £1000; that is to say, 
he makes out a demand for this amount. 
The London merchant who bought the 
corn buys the bill from the knife mer- 
chant, and instead of sending gold to 
New York to pay for his corn, he sends 
this bill. The American corn-seller then 
collects the payment of {1000 for the 
knives, and so all are satisfied. : 

That, of course, is putting the matter 
very simply. In actual practice the 
business is much more complicated 
and the exchange is done through banks. 


What “ Rate of Exchange” Is 

The convenience of this method is 
so great that there is a big demand 
for bills, and merchants are prepared 
to pay something over the actual sum to 
be collected in order to get hold of the 
bills. The corn buyer, for instance, might 
be quite willing to pay {£50 extra to the 
knife seller for his bill, but if there were 


several other English merchants. who 


had bills on American merchants, they 
might be so anxious to sell them that the 
English corn merchant might need to 
pay only £30 or {yo extra. This extra 
money is called the “ rate of exchange.” 

Now, lately, England has been buying 
much more from America than America 


has bought from England, and so there 
are far more bills drawn by Americans 
on English merchants than by English- 
men on Americans. The result is that 
as there are fewer American bills there 
is a great demand for these, and, much 
more has to be paid for them. In other 
words the rate of exchange is very high, 
and is ‘“‘ against us.’’ 


German Shillings a Penny Each 
When an English merchant buys 
£1000 worth of goods from America he 
now has to pay about {1400 for them. 
We can understand why the English 
sovereign is worth less than formerly ; 
the other day it bought only about 
148. 3d. worth of American goods. 
These rates of exchange between 
different countries have been all upset 
by the war, and unless something is done 
quickly business will come to a stand- 
still. In some countries our English sove- 
reign will buy more than £1 worth, and 
then we say the exchange is in our favour. 
The Germans are in a terrible state. 
Their mark, formerly worth a shilling, 
will buy less than a pennyworth of 
English goods. . For every {1000 of 
English goods a German merchant has 
to pay about £14,000, so naturally he 
cannot afford to buy at all. He loses 
his goods, the English merchant loses 
the business, and factories become‘idle. 


Sovereign’s Changing Value 
Here is a little table showing what the 
English sovereign was worth in various 
countries at the end of January. 


America . 148.5d. France . £4:47s. 
Holland. . 45s. Italy . . £2:3s. 
Spain... 158. Germany .. &14 


America is, of course, making enor- 
mous profit out of the exchanges. She 
is growing rich beyond all dreams, 
through no efforts of her own, and the 
amazing wealth she is building up must 
make her the leading nation on earth 
for the next generation. 

Not only has she this enormous ad- 
vantage of the favourable exchange, 
but she has stopped the Drink Traffic, 
and under Prohibition she will increase 
her productive power so greatly that no 
other nation can equal her. Lord 
Leverhulme, who has just returned from 
the United States, has come home con- 
verted to Prohibition, and declares that 
if we followed America's example the 
United Kingdom would be able to pay 
off its debt to America in five years. 


Back to Barter 

The position is so alarming that the 
financiers of all countries are thinking 
of meeting to see what can be done. 
Some way out must be found or civilisa- 
tion will collapse. Already some mer- 
chants have returned to the barter 
methods of the Stone Age, and in one of 
the small Balkan countries a train has 
been carrying goods for barter trade, and 
the business has been done on the railway. 

The condition of the exchanges is a 
very serious matter’ for missionary 


‘societies, who, unlike business concerns, 


are unable to make the differences. 
Seven of the big societies are losing 
£500,200 a year from this cause, and one 
alone must find by the end of this 
month, entirely as a result of this ex- 
change, not less than £165,000, 


vs 


TIME-TABLE OF TODAY 
February 14—My Magazine is Out 


Great 


Fourteenth 


This -is a time-table of the day when Mv 
Magazine, Mother of the C.N., comes home. 
9 am. Grandpa finds it on the breakiast- 

table and skims it over for two hours. 

11. Auntie opens it and keeps it till lunch. 

2 p.m. Grandma finds it, and cannot sleep. 

3. “ Admirable for the kiddies,” says uncle, 
and peeps at it for two hours. 

Mother looks through it and lets the tea 
get cold. 

6. Kitty picks it up, and is happy, when— 
father comes. ‘“‘ Ah! My Magazine! 
Children, lessons!” He reads till eight. 

8 Tommy and Kitty : “ Daddy, do you know 
that is our magazine?” 

Daddy: “Too late now, children. It 
would keep you awake all night.” 
Tommy and Kitty get up early next morn- 
ing, quietly abstract it from under daddy's 
pillow, and are perfectly happy at last. 


MR. ASQUITH’S TIE 
And Abraham Lincoln’s Hat 


We wish our statesmen would be more 
careful. Mr. Asquith’s daughter has 
had to rebuke her father in public for 
his untidy tie, concerning which somc- 
body on the other side was very rude. 
Whereupon Mr. Asquith’s daughter said : 

Frankly, if this election is going to be 
fought on ties we are beaten. Look at 
my father’s tie tonight! Would it get 
him one vote? Notone! It has prob- 
ably lost us several already. ‘ 

Abraham Lincoln’s old hat was always 
a bother, but if we are to judge our great- 
ness by our great men’s ties we areundone, 


£10 SCHOOL GRANT 
For a C.N. Reader 


The Editor receives many requests 
for help in the education of bright 
boys and girls, but it is not always 
possible to do what he would wish. 

He has decided, however, to make a 
monthly grant of £10 for the next few 
months to the boy or girl who fulfils 
the conditions laid down. 

The test this month is suggested by 
our recent Painting Competition, and 
the £10 will be given to whoever sends 
in what the Editor considers the best 
coloured copy of the cover of My 
Magazine for March on a postcard. 

Any piece of good card not bigger 
than 54 ins. by 3} ins. can be sent 
by post. 

Postcards must bear the name, age, 
and school address of the sender. 

In addition to the £10 there will be 
ten awards of 10s. each. 

All postcards must be addressed : 
My Magazine Cover, Gough House, 
Gough Square, London, E.C.4, and 
posted not later than February 25. 

In addition to this grant the Editor 
will send a Four Guinea Atlas of the 
World before the War for the library of 
the school to which the winner goes. 
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TALE OF TWO DOGS 
HOW BLIND NED FOUND 
HIS MISTRESS 
Curious Puzzle Story of a 
Hereford Farm 
DO DOGS FIX UP PLANS WITH 
EACH OTHER? 


A reader of the Children’s Newspaper, 


living in Herefordshire, sends us a story | 


of the doings of two dogs which raises 
some interesting questions on how dogs 
understand each other. 

That dogs have a curious power of 
acting together is known to all who 
have lived in sheep-rearing districts, 
where now and again a mischievous dog 
will lead other dogs astray into a night- 
hunting chase of sheep. 

These expeditions seem to be arranged 
and carried out with cunning and se- 

‘ crecy, the dogs knowing they are wrong. 
Now, do they plan together? Do 
-they plan at all, or do they only 
follow a strong-willed leader whom they 
accept as their guide and pattern > 


What Happened 

Such questions as these are often 
asked and ‘seldom “answered. It is 
thought to be enough to say that the 
dogs are returning to the primitive 
habits of the breed before it . was 
domesticated. But no such explanation 
will suit the facts of our reader’s Ictter, 
which we give here ; 

This is a true story of two dogs 
called Ned and Rover. Ned was 
blind, but was kept on at the farm 
because he was a pet of my auntie. 

She married and went away, but 
next summer came for a holiday to 
about ten miles from her old home. 
My uncle went from the ofd home to 
see her, taking Rover with him. 
Rover was very pleased to see his old 
mistress. 

The next day my aunt was very 
much astonished to see both the dogs 
trotting up the path to the house 
where she was staying, alone. 

Evidently Rover knew Ned would 
be pleased to visit my aunt, but how 
did he tell Ned about it, and get him 
to go with him ? 

The most natural explanation seems 
to be that the aunt, in welcoming Rover 
on his first visit, patted him, and that 
he conveyed the scent of her to his blinil 
companion, Ned. 

That might pass on to Ned the know- 
ledge that his greatest friend was some- 
where near, and that Rover had been 
with her. It might suggest that if he 
followed Rover he, too, would find her. 

But how was it that Rover played his 
part in the arrangement by going 
straight back to the friend, in a strange 
place, ten miles away ? 


Did He Let Ned Know ? 


Had he any means of letting the 
blind dog know whom he had scen ? 
Did he make the journey for the pur- 
pose of giving his companion the 
pleasure of visiting their friend? Or was 
it only a desire to see her again that 
prompted Rover to repeat the journey, 
while Ned fotlowed him as 2 matter of 
custom, perhaps buoyed up by hope be- 
cause he had scented his beloved mistress? 


THE 
LAYER 


Laying Twice as Many | Radiant Jupiter with His Big 


as Before - 


HOW THE KINEMA HELPS | IS THERE LIFE ON OTHER 


Extraordinary methods are. being 
adopted to secure increased production 
of all kinds of goods, to make up for the 
destruction of ‘the past five years. 

Major Frank Gilbreth, of the United 
States Army, is an expert who has done 
a great deal in speeding up production 
by eliminating unnecessary Jabour. 


ments. Men used to bend down to 
take up bricks, but he arranged for an 
adjustable scaffold, so that the men 
should always be at the right height to 
take up the bricks easily.. Then it was 
the practice for the men to give the 
brick a tap to drive it home when laid ; 
but, by tempering the mortar, Major 
Gilbreth found that the brick could be 
pushed home without the tap, and this 
movement also was eliminated. 

Again, he discovered that a bricklayer 
used to toss a brick over and over once 
or twice to find which was the rough side. 
The need for this was abolished by 
having the bricks delivered in sets with 
the rough side uppermost. * 

By analysing all the operations in 
this way, it was found that 18 move- 
ments could be reduced to five, and the 
average worker, instead of laying 1000 
bricks a day, was soon able to lay 2700. 

The analysing of the motions and 
operations in industry is an elaborate 
business, in which both the kinemato- 
gtaph and the stereoscope are used. 
Moving pictures of the whole operation 
are taken, and individual photographs 
are enlarged to discover false motions. 
Steps are then taken to eliminate these. 


BRASS RULE IN 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


Where To Go When In Doubt 


It is often said that Londoners know 
less of the London that matters than 
the country people who come up to 
see it, but London children are looking 
about them with interest in London. 
Here is a letter from a school-girl living 
in Kentish Town : 

I am certain many people do not know 
of the standard measure in Trafalgar 
Square. Stand with your back to the 


, 


Vupiters 5 Small Moons 


Jupiter’s moons with the diameters of the 
larger ones In miles. See next column 


Nelson column and you can see it on the 
northern wall, where a step leads to it. 

It is marked off in chains, poles, links, 
yards, feet, and inches. In the wall is a 
smaller measure which only marks off 
yards, feet, and inches. 

I think this would be of great interest 
to children if they did but know of it. 

After an appeal like that, what can 
we do but let her tell other children 
|about it ? The brass rule is the standard 
legal measure which can be appealed 
to in case of doubt when exact measure- 
ments are wanted. 


The incident seems, on the face of it, j. 


to indicate some means by which ani- | 


mals may come to an understanding 
about things that exist only in memory, 
and that they may plan their actions 
together in a simple way. 


TUNNEL THROUGH MONT BLANC 

A tunnel is to be made through Mont 
Blanc, the highest mountain of the Alps. 
Tt will cost many millions, and France 
and Italy are to share the cost. 


The Children's Newspaper = 


: E of which it may be possible to see 
In bricklaying, for example, he found | quring the dark moonless nights of next 
that there were many unnecessary move- 


February 14. 19° 


QUICK BRICK- | SHINING. WORLDS |THEWEEK IN HISTORY 


FOUR MOONS IN A ROW | MIGHTY MAN OF ART 


The Peasant Hero Who Fought 
Napoleon 


FRANCE’S SHAKESPEARE 
Feb. 15. Coal discovered eat D 


. igeenaeeks placing erecs 

5 ve, French dramatist, died at Pari 

18, Michal Angaoded wt Rome sr 1 
. Copernicus, astronomer, born at Thorn . 

20, Andreas Hofer shot at Minis, ert 


and Little Realms 


PLANETS? . 


cover... 1890 
By Our Astronomical Corretpondent ‘ 


eee 1871 

Just now, when the radiant Jupiter is 
shining down so brilliantly, it is interest- 
ing to remember that he is the centre of 
a miniature Solar System of worlds, some 


se eee 


Moliére 


M cuEre was the stage-name of the 
French dramatist and actor whose 
plays are acted today more widely 
than those of any other Frenchman 
whese writing has become classical. 

His reak name was Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, but nobody knows him by 
that name. 

His life is somewhat similar to that 
of our Shakespeare, who died about 
six taala before Moliére was born. [ike 
Shakespeare, he was a_ theatrical 
manager who wrote plays for his own 
company and acted in them; and he 
was also a poet. . 

It was in comedy that Moliére 
excelled, showing what is ridiculous, 
shallow, and wrong in the follies of 
mankind ; and his wit, combined with 
his knowledge of men and manners, 
has kept his plays fresh and interesting. 

Moliére had not the tic quality - 
or the range or power of Shakespeare, . 
but he had sparkle, brilliance, and 
forcefulness, 

AS a man he was kind and generaus 


Michael Angelo 
TUDENTS of mankind who have 
read thoughtfully the lives of 
great men of all nations have sometimes 
tried to select a group of men whom 
they regard as the greatest that have 
ever lived. Certainly in any ten, perhaps 
in any six, the best judges would place 
Michael Angelo. 

He was one of the most magnificent 
of sculptors, painters, and architects, 
and a fine scholar, engineer, soldier, 
and poet. 

He was born in Florence, in 1475, 
when that city was the world’s centre 
of art and learning ; and, on becoming 
more famous than the greatest of his 
day, he was called to Rome to help in 
building St. Peter’s, and to adorn other 
churches of the city with sculpturcs 
and paintings that remain an attraction 
for all the world. 

In sublimity of conception and execu- 
tion Michael Angelo is supreme. He 
is in art what Milton and Dante are 
in 


week. There should be no lights or street 
lamps near, and the sky must be clear. 

On Wednesday next all four of 
Jupiter’s great moons will be ranged 
almost in a row on the right-hand side 
of him, and the outermost moon, 
Callisto, may possibly be seen by very 
keen eyes, Owing to its being farthest 
from the glare of the planet. 

On Monday and Tuesday it appears 
most distant from Jupiter. Thenextand 
largest satellite, Ganymede, may be more 
difficult tosee. Tuesday will be the best 
night to look, and with good glasses it 
should easily be seen with Callisto beside 
it; while on Wednesday night, if fine, 
gocd glasses will show all four moons. 


Race of the Moons 


These moons revolve round Jupiter 
much faster than our Moon does round 
the Eart., Callisto taking but 16 days 
and 16 hours, while Ganymede takes 
only 7 days 3 hours, so that by the end 
of next week, say Friday and Saturday, 
this moon may be seen on the left side of 
Jupiter, while Callisto will be also visible 
on this side from the 21st to the 26th. 

So that there is a busy time of 
observation and plenty of opportunity, 
although the possibility of seeing them 
with the unaided eye is small. A good 
plan is to stand so that some object, a 
tree or a chimney-pot, hides Jupiter 
himself, then the tiny point of light repre- 
senting his moon may just be glimpsed. 


Where the Sun Looks Small 


It will be seen from the accompanying 
picture that three of these four moons 
are larger than ours, and Ganymede is 
actually larger than the planet Meruty, 
which is but 3030 miles wide, while Mars, 
whose diameter is but 4230 miles, is not 
very much larger than this great moon. 

In addition to these four great moons 
Jupiter has very small moons, about a 
hundred miles and less across, and only 
visible in most powerful telescopes, but 
the four large satellites are wel! situated, 
and very probably adapted for the 
support of life—even of beings similar to 
ourselves—for, although the Sun’s light 
is very much less, and he appears from 
Jupiter to be only one-fifth the diameter 
that we see as he appears from Earth, 
the immense size of the great globe of 
qupite: would reflect a lot of the Sun’s 
ight and probably radiate heat as well. 


Life of the Universe 


Of course, the existence of life 
depends far Icss upon a certain degree of 
heat and amount of sunlight than upon 
the presence of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, but since these gases and other 
elements that compose living bodies are 
known to exist throughout the Universe, 
there is no reason to refuse to believe 
that life also pervades the Universe. The 
range of conditiohs under which life can 
flourish may be greater than we know. 

On distant planets and moons crea- 
tures would be perfectly adapted to their 
surroundings, and such organs as lungs 
would be suited to breathe the particular 
kind of air on the far-off worlds. 

Indeed, gravity being also universal, € 
the laws governing shape and form andj of the French, was taken _to Northera 
locomotion would also be the same, and, | Italy—which then belonged to France 
consequently, there is no reason to doubt | and was shot at Mantua, Bat his cruel 
the possibility of life on the moons of |death helped to rouse Europe against 
Jupiter, or, indeed, to doubt that living; Napoleon, and in Tyrol his name will 

ist i i live for evermore as the peasant wi 


beings may exist in every direction we 
look in the great eternalsky. G.F.M. | led his people against Napoleon. 


poetry. es : 
Though all his life he was harassed 
by troublous times, and by stupid men 
who hampered him in his great schemes, 
he lived into his Sgth year, working 
magnificently to the end. 


Andreas Hofer 

ANDREAS Horer is the national hcro 
4 of the little mountain country 
called Tyrol, a part of Austria. 
Like all mountaineers, the Tyrolese 
have an intense love of their beautiful 
land; and when Napoleon occupied 
it in 1809, in the course of his conquests, 
Hofer, who was only a peasant imn- 
keeper in a remote valley, rallied his 
countrymen, drove out the invaders, 
and became the ruler of Tyrol by the 
people's choice. 

But the Austrians gave the Tyrolese 
no help, and before the year ended the 
French, with the aid of their allie=, 
the Bavarians, returned and ove! 
whelined the little band of Tyrolese 
patriots. 

Hofer was betrayed into the hands 
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Michael Anget 


TRAIN RACE WITH 
THE WIND 


Curious Railway Incident 


PRESSURE ON THE TOP OF 
A CATHEDRAL 


Twice during the last few weeks trains 
in the North have been stopped by wind. 

What is the power of winds over 
trains ? Undoubtedly it is very great. 
How much all forms of locomotion 
depend on the wind was probably not 
fully realised until men began to ride 
bicycles. Then they knew, and so began 
to have sympathy with horses, and to 
count up the extra cost in engine-power 
where the moving force was mechanical. 

Wind may be so strong that no lofty, 
broad-faced building will withstand it; 
but that destructive power is only felt 
in a few latitudes where there are occa- 
sional tornadoes, 

The speed of a wind cannot be mea- 
sured when it passes, say, 100 miles an 
hour. It can only be estimated, and 
then not with accuracy. 

The Monument in London sways so 
much in the wind that it cannot be used 
as an astronomical observatory, the very 
purpose for which it was built. 

On the summit of Durham Cathedral, 
one of the most massive of structures, 
and founded on a rock, there is a distinct 
movement of at least two inches, forcing 
back the body of anyone who leans 
against the parapet in a brisk gale. 

But winds do not often stop trains, 
because the pressure is never contin: 
uously steady, and is rarely exactly 
opposed to the direction of the train, 


Q 


1000 ATMOSPHERES 
A French scientist has invented a 
method of producing and using for 
industry pressures equal to about seven 
tons to the square inch, or about 1000 
atmospheres, as the scieatists say. 
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FLYING. AND FISHING 
Speeding Up in the North Sea 


The herring-fishing season is now in 
full swing off the west coast of Norway, 
and for the first time seaplanes are to be 
used regularly in conjunction with the 
fishing fleets. 

Not only will they locate shoals of 
herrings and guide the fishermen to them, 
but they will also be able to warn the 
trawler against mines, many of which 
are still adrift. 

A large canning company has bought 
some seaplanes, which will also operate 
between headquarters on land and their 
fleets at sea. The machines can alight 
alongside the boats, deliver messages, 
and bring back replies without delay. 


CAUGHT 


Boy in a Mouse Trap 

A dishonest boy at Yarmouth, who 
was too clever by half, has not proved 
himself clever enough. 

His work was in a chocolate ware- 
house. There the chocolate from a box 
mysteriously disappeared. Somebody 
finally suggested that a strong-springed 
mouse trap, put within the box, and 
easily released, might be useful. 

It was useful. Next morning there 
was a loud yell, and out of the ware- 
house dashed a boy, with a mouse trap 
dangling from his fingers ! 


NO MORE ISOLATION 
A wireless telephone system is to be. 
installed in the isolated northern part 
of Manitoba, so as to bring it into touch 
with the rest of the world. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Angers . . . « . . Ong-zhay 
Copernicus . . Ko-per-nee-kus 

lysze . . . . « © Ay-lee-zay 
Ganymede. . . . Gan-ee-meed 
Oregon . . . «. « © Or-ee-gon 
Poquelin . . . « © | Poke-lan 
Tyrolese . . . . © Tir-rol-ees 
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LINK WITH THE PAST 
Australia’s Oldest White Family 


Men, as Jong as they remain wise, 
will value links with the past. 
teresting instance of such a link was 
seen at a luncheon to the Prince of Wales 
the other day. 

At the luncheon was Mr. D. Hope 
Johnston, the great-grandson of the 
first British officer who ever landed in 
Australia. This officer was Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Johnston, and the date 
of the landing was January 20, 1788. 
His descendants have lived longer in the 


continent than any other white family.- 


They bridge the time between the 
days when Australia was an empty land 
except for a few thousands of low-type 
black men, and today, when Australia 
is a union of prosperous States, ranking 
as one of the most vigorous nations. 


WHAT WAR IS° 


Men Frozen in Fifteen Minutes 


Though, as Shakespeare says, “ grim- 
visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled 
front ’’ and there is a sort of peace, we 
hear, from time to time, chance words 
that tell us how grim the war really was. 

Thus General Ironside, the  well- 
named commander of the Allies in 
Northern Russia, has been telling us 
that his army sometimes fought when 
there were 83 degrees of frost, and killed 
and wounded were frozen hard ih a quarter 
of an hour. 

It is a fact that should often visit the 
minds of those who delight in war. 
Such people should realise the true 
character of the dangers into which they 
are too willing to push other men. 


COAL FOR THE TAKING 
Millions of tons of good coal lie near 
the surface of the ground in Colombia, 
but can only be used locally because 

there are no transport facilities. 
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Maoris wear 
> Flax Mats 


Australians wear 
Opossum Rugs 


HEROIC FEATS 
Fireman’s Walk Along a 
Cornice 


YOUNG MEN’S CLIMB UP A CLIFF 


The superintendent of the Newcastle 
Fire Brigade reports that Fireman Brown 
of that corps performed, at a kinema 
fire, one of the bravest feats recorded 
in the fire service. 

Having reached the extreme top of 
one of the escapes, he reared a hook- 
ladder and hung it on a cornice. Then 
he mounted this hanging ladder, reached 
the cornice, and walked along it with 
the ladder. Finally, he lowered the 
ladder to another escape, and descended. 

There can have been but few instances 
of such steadiness of head and _ in- 
difference to danger, and probably no 
feats that have excelled this display of 
those qualities. 

The medal of the Canine Defence 
League has been given to Edward R. 
Law and Edward Wood, young men of 
Bristol, employed by the Clifton Sus- 
pension Bridge Company, for rescuing 
a sheep dog from a ledge of the Avon 
Gorge, which the bridge spans. 

The dog somehow found itself on the 
ledge, 40 feet below the top of a 300 feet 
precipice, and remained there all night, 
howling distressfully. 

The young men were lowered by a 
line down the face of the cliff and ex- 
tricated the dog, bringing it to the top 
of the cliff, much to the relief, not only 
of the dog, but of numerous passers-by 
who were made uneasy by its cries. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 
These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of historic interest: - 
A tea-kettle of George I’s time . £624 
A copy of Thomson’s “ Seasons ” £300 
Four Canadian postage stamps . £130 
A Jacobite wine-glass . . . &78 
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The Little Child i in Rags 


HERE is a bright little lady 

whose name we should like 

to know. She is sitting in rags in 

some poor part of London, but 

she is made of gold; and this 

dear land would be a "paradise it 
we were all like her. 

For she loves her life and she 
does things well; and whatso- 
ever her hands find to do she does 
with all her might. 


given it us. Mr. Fisher was at an 
elementary school in_ East 
London, and was asked what 
he would like to see or hear. 
“ Recitations,” he said. 
And so our little lady was called 
forth, a little lassie clothed in 
rags, as poor as poor could be.| 
But she was marvellously rich in 
the power to feel and understand ; 
and she had something that 
crowds of dull millionaires would 
like tobuy. She stood before our 
Education Minister and recited 
for him Portia’s speech on Mercy. 
Listen to those splendid words : 
The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heav en 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blest ; 
yeaa him that gives and him that 
UKeS ¢ 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thron-d monarch better than his crown ; 


The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest 

God’s 
When mercy Seasons justice. 

So our little child in rags rolled 
out the music of Shakespeare ; 
she recited the famous speech 
superbly, her body thrilling with 
emotion at the poetry, so that 
it could not have been done better 
by the most accomplished artist. 


But what we hke about this 


His sceptre shows the force cf temporal 
power, 


All we know of her is that fine 
picture we have of her at school ;| 6 oyrnopy 
our great Education Minister has 


Minister of Education left this | 


school inspired and lifted up. A 
little child had given him a new 
hope, and he came back to his 
high place in the world believing 
that deep down in our people is 
something that will save us yet 

This country, says Mr. Fisher, 
has always been a great nation of 
artists, and it is only part of our 
cleverness to.go about the world 
saying how stupid we are: 


story most of all is that 


in 


and it is all nonsense to say we are 
not capable of turning out menand 
womenas good as any on the earth. 
_ Ts it not a lov ely picture, this 
little girl from poorest London 
fascinating the ruler of our 
schools and urging him forth to 
declare on behalf of our race that 
we are not stupid, but clever ? 
A little child shall lead them, 
we are told, and who can say how 


fur our lives may reach? A. M. 


r eality,, our people areaclever race, | 
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The Bulbs are Out 
HE bulbs are coming out. The 
snowdrops are peeping through. 
What a lovely w one it is going to be! 


A Candidate for the Museum 
HE last horse-drawn fire-engine in 

London has gone into the mu- 
scum. We should like to send a few 
other things with it. We nominate 
the man who aes believes in war. 


The Odd Glove 
has been wondering 
what can be done with odd 
gloves; when he loses one beth are 
done for. But why lose one? A 
friend of ours buttons them together 
and loses two, which is much better 
for the other man. 


® 
The Pity of It 
s the whole world dreaming, and 
are we all wrong but two? Two 
sayings make us wonder this week : 
People have no feeling. The Kaiser 
The Kaiser is the most lovable 
figure in history. Kaiser’s Court Preacher 
Well, the world never does know its 
greatest men. That-is the pity. But, 
as for the Kaiser, we prefer our dog. 


B 
Let the road be rough and dreary, 
And its end far out of sight, 
Foot it bravely, strong or weary, 
Trust in God and do the right. 
NORMAN MACLEOD 


& ‘ 

The Poor Dull People 
Is anything more pitiful than some 
of our grown-up papers? A 
little London evening paper, that 
might shine like a star in the sky if it 


would, could tind nothing in this won- |- 


derful world more important the 
other day than—what do you think ? 

The betting on Mr. Asquith’s election. 
Things like that might well be left | 

to gutter papers, but what a brainless 

wor rid it must seem to those who pick | 

out these things as the news of the day, 

with the biggest front-page headings. 

@ 


The Grown-up’s Paper 


o wonder the grown-ups read oe 


Children’s Newspaper. 
One of our good friends, who forgets | 


‘her address in a friendly letter, came 


by train from Bradford the other day, 
and the. carriage was packed with 
workmen, soiled with honest toil. Big | 
rough men they were, but w hat ; 
amused our lady friend was that, one 
after another, these big fellows pulled ! 
out the Children’s Newspaper from 
their pockets until four of them were 
absorbed in it, and one of themsaid, ‘I 
have to read it in the train, for they 
all want it from me when I get home.” 

Our compliments to these big rough 
fellows. 
hard to build the world anew. 

&@ 

Do not try to pass for more than 

you are worth; if you do your duty, 


your good qualities ‘of head and heart | 
will be discovered. 


oa NAEER Eo) THE EDITOR'S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world Gttiwar house 


e ! come down first 


We hope they are working g! 
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The Road Hog 

VERYBODY will be glad to sce 
that the police are being stirred 
up to stop the public nuisance who 
rushes through our streets in motor- 
cars or on motor-cycles with open 
exhausts. Our roads are for us all, 
and for our use and pleasure, and no 
man should be allowed to turn them 
into places of terror, as these open- 

exhaust people do. 

There is a law against the open 
exhaust, but it is not the only law 
that the police seem to have forgotten 
in the last few years. We should 
like to see them a little more careful 
in keeping the laws that Parliament 
passed in the days before the war. 

gs : 

Tip-Cat 
A WELL-KNOWN tailor declares that he 

foresees ‘‘ a race of a higher type.” 
Well, unless the price of cloth goes down, 
their clothes will cost them more. 
Oo 

Ev1t courses: A bad dinner. 


ia} 
‘THE new spapers Say that flying rivals 
the jazzin popularity. Now we shall 
have air-balls, 
Q 
JHE attempt of the Underground 
Railways to raise fares is said to be 
simply kite-fiving. 
But can they fly it 
if passengers don’t 
get the wind up? 
. Oo 


{yon LLED: 
Firebrands, 
oj 
* Wrortp without 
buttons,” 
Says a grown-up 
paper. Then we 
are indeed undone. 


PETER PUCK mn 
‘WANTSTO KNOW} THEone thing that 


makes a man 
‘If early risers} miserable, a writer 


says, is having no- 
Ete cae eames: thing todo. He 
can usually grin and bear it, though, so 


' long as he is paid for doing it. 


a: 
Jue Board of Trade: The counter. 
1c] 

Sir Eric Geppes asks, How do the 

railwaymen stand today? Same 
as yesterday—on two legs. 
8 
CoLtumsBts would never have found 
America if the strikers on his ships 
had been better organised. 
& 
How to Get the Telephone 
TH Post Ofhee used to be the out- 
standing example of. British 


‘good management, but it is a queer 


place now, with so many young 
men unwinding red tape. 

One of our correspondents has had 
‘great trouble in getting a telephone ; 
another has been waiting for one six 
months. But if you start a prize fight 
in London, to make a fortune out of a 
piece of brutality, you can get a tele- 
phone for it in an hour or two. 


Fe die 14, 1920 
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AN OLD FRIEND 
Living On His Library 


An old friend who loved thi 
when it appeared each made a ue 
pages of My Magazine has written to us 
from Buda-pesth. He is an old Hun- 
garian, but an old friend of England, 
raed to the spirit that has breathed 
rou these pages si 
Eeaan tc be. ae par ey Ea 
We have not heard of him from the 
beginning of the war till now, and we 
give the following passages from his 
letter because they are true, unhappily, 
not only of our friend, but of disveie 
and millions of people in that unhappy 
Central Europe. This is what he writes: 
“ The last years of my life have been 
very sad. With my 62 years I have no 
hope that I shall be happy again. The 
middle classes are in a lamentable situa- 
tion, but the position of the pensioners 
cannot be described. 


“ During these five years I could not — 


buy a single pocket-handkerchief, and 
of trousers I dare not dréam. We have 
nothing to eat, no clothes, no coal, ro 


wood. I am sitting in the kitchen to . 


write this, for my room is so cold. 
do get coals I drag them home. 

“ For meals I must go at four o'clock 
in the morning that I may not be late, 
for it happens that at ten o'clock they 
say there is no meal any more ; come to- 
morrow. This goes on sometimes for a 
week, What a meal is I really do not 
know, but gourd I have eaten last sum- 
mer for months. 

“ Tsold my library, and so I have a few 
crowns to live on for a short time. Now 
I am working in the Pedagogical Library 
for 300 crowns per month (worth 12s. 
English money) from morning till even- 
ing. The future is very dark... .” 

That is from our friend’s letter. 

War, war, let it be said again—hew foil 
a thing itis : 


® 
At the Horse’s Head 
By Our Country Girl in Town 

Each afternoon a milk cart drives up 
to the hotel opposite my lodgings, and 
a man goes down to the basement with 
the cans, while his extremely small soa 
gets out and stands by the horse’s head. 
He is very serious, and stands frowning 
at the world with his hands in lis 
pockets. 

* The old brown horse turns its head 
towards him now and then, and if he ts 
not too busy he encourages it by stroking 
its nose, standing on tiptoe. The horse 
would no more run away than it would 
dance a hornpipe, but if it did the smal 
boy would have no more power to stop 
it than a milk can would. 

However, he stands by its head, and 
feels tremendously inportant. Whea 
his father comes out he is liited in, and 
is allowed to hold the whip. 

The other afternoon I found him oa 
guard, and stopped to pat Dobbin's 
round sides. 

“Ts he your horse ? ”’ T asked. 

After a moment's struggle he replici 
with a sigh, ‘No, he belongs to Mr. 
Stiggles. But "brightening up—' |! 
pretend he’s mine.’ 

’ The best of it is, 
pretends it, teo! 


‘@ 
A Prayer for Every Morning 
Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with Thine, and take away 


All that now makes it hard to say, 
Thy will be done. 


If we 


T believe the ee 


ee 
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. delusion for ever. 
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WILL THEY FIND |SELLING THE SHIPS THAT WON THE WAR 


THE WELL? 


WATER-SEEKER’S EXPERI- 
MENT AT A CASTLE 


@an a Man Find Hidden Water 
With a Hazel Rod?’ 


HOW IT MAY POSSIBLY WORK 


From a Professor's Chair . 


A water-finder, or water-diviner as he 
Is called, has been to Hurstmonceaux 
Castle in Sussex to find a spring under- 
ground, and has chosen a spot where a 
well is to be re-sunk, and where, he 
declares, water will surely be found. 
We shall see. 

Some people maintain that they are 
sensitive to water, or even to minerals, 
in the ground beneath their feet. H 
they are holding straight out in their 
hands a forked stick—a branch of hazel 
is the usual rod—this stick begins to 
move downwards when they come to a 
place where water is flowing under- 
ground. So they are able, it is said, to 
discover water, and there are profes- 
sional water-finders, or dowsers. 


Mystery of a Rod 

Now it must be said that very few 
men of science have any belief in what 
is caNed the divining rod, and the 
examination of the facts in a famous 
book sixty years ago is regarded by 
most students as having dispelled the 
But while there has 
been a lot of trickery about water- 
finding, it is just possible that men of 
science have been too hasty in declaring 
that there is ‘‘ nothing in it.” 

We were interested, at any rate, to 
read, in the recent Proceedings of the 
Naturalists’ Society at Berne, an account 
of a lecture by Mr. P. Beck, who pleads 
for a little more patience with the 
divining rod, After listening to a dis- 


cussion, he was pleased to discover that | 


he was a bit of a diviner himself. 
Strange Behaviour of a Watch 


When he held his watch-chain with | 


the watch dahgling, he observed peculiar 
movements when the watch was held 
over damp and metallic bodies. If the 
body was a long one, the watch would 
swing backwards and forwards in its 
direction. He was careful not to try the 
experiment too often, or when he was 
tired, and he mentions that it often failed. 


His best results were got by turning | 


a big table, six feet long, upside down 
and fixing a cloth to the upstanding 
legs so as to cover everything. His 
assistant went under the cloth and held 


up an object, like a vessel of water or a | 


bar of iron, at various places, and Mr. 


Beck tried with his dangling wateh to 


find where the water or iron was. 
Streams of Electrons 


He often succeeded, and his theory is | 


that when we move towards an object 
which is in an electrical condition different 
from that of our body, and different 
from that of surrounding objects, a 
process of balancing—or adjustment of 
equilibrium, as the scientist says—sets 
Streams of electrons affect our 
nerves, our nerves influence our muscles, 
our muscles sct up movements in the 
dangling watch, or Lf the hazel rod. 

This may be wrong, but what are 
called ‘‘ fool’s experiments ’’ are not 
always worthless. It is conceivable that 
some people may be readily affected by 
slight changes in the air, or in the soil, 
which others do not notice. The in- 
fluence on the nerves may spread to the 
muscles, and show itself without any 
will on our part in the movements of 
the watch. Can there be any harm in 
trying ond trying ? 


\ JHEN the Great War has faded into 
the backward years, which inci- 
dents in it will stand out clear in the 
nation’s mind, and be cherished as deeds 
of heroism that cannot be forgotten ? 
It is too soon to make a choice; but 
two, out of many, are certain to be 
lasting memories. They are the landing 
of the army'on the Gallipoli peninsula 
and the Navy’s raid on the Belgian 
coast. And these events both centre on 
ships—the first on the steamer River 
Clyde, the second on the Vindictive. 
There will come a time when the 
British children of the future, knowing 


how long their country preserved that 
splendid relic of Trafalgar, the Victory, 
will ask, ‘‘ And what became of these 
ships at last?” 

The answer, so far as one of them is 
concerned—the River Clyde, from which 
our soldiers made their glorious but dis- 
astrous landing in Turkey—will be that 
the Government put her up to auction, 
and sold her for a few thousand pounds. 

It is true the country needs money, 
but there are a thousand ways of saving 
it better than auctioneering the heroic 
sentiments of our race, with hearts as 
cold as stone. Picture on page 12 
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NATIONS AT THE 
LITTLE TABLES 
HOW TO GET PEACE 


The First Fruits of the League 
of Nations 


A WONDERFUL MEETING 


By One Who Was There 


All the world honours Mr. George Barnes, 
the Labour member of the British Cabinet 
who has just resigned. 

He it was who did more than any other 


|man to set up one of the most precious 


parts of the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

Not enough has been said of this great 
World Parliament of Labour which has 
already held its first meeting in Washington. 

We give below, from our New York 
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SUE 


The road is rough, but John puils hard and prays that it will end 


NEWS FROM 


In Petrograd sugar is now being 
sold at {600 a pound. : 

There are 250 million pounds of tea 
in England, enough to last six months. 

Polish Flag on the Seas 

The first ship to fly thé Polish flag has 
arrived at Dantzig with twelve American 
locomotives on board. 

Horses for France 

Germany has begun to collect the 
40,700 horses which she has to return to 
France in the next three months. 

America’s Millions 

The new American census is now 
being taken by 84,000 enumerators, 
and the population is expected to 
reach 112,000,000. 

Office Boy’s Fortune | 

Sir Henry Smith, who was once an 
office boy and ended as a lieutenant cf 
the City of London, left a fortune of 
over half a million pounds. 


Season Tickets for the Air 
Season tickets have just been issued 
for the air service from London to Paris. 
A ticket costs £120, and entitles the 
holder to twelve journeys, saving {5 a 
journey over ordinary tickets. 


EVERYWHERE 


Brazil has nearly 800 million coffee | 


trees now bearing berries. 
No wonder postage to Siberia is high. 


Parcels from England go by way of Japan. | 


Wanted, a Name 
German East Africa.is to be called 
Tanganyika Territory till a better name 
can be found for it. 
Fox in the Tree 
Two foxes leapt out of the branches of 
a tree that was being felled at Newtimber 


‘Place, in Sussex, the other day. 


Firet British Airmen 
’ Seventy-three of the first hundred 
British airmen are still alive, and are 
going to dine together next week. 
The Burglars of Berlin 
Crime has grown apace in Germany. 
In 1919 the Berlin police dealt with 
70,000 burglary cases as against only 
25,000 in I9T4. 
Walking Round the World 
William Brown, of Darlington, who is 
walking round the United Ningdom, 
and whose portrait was given in the 
Children’s Newspaper a month or two 
ago, has arrived in London after walking 
through every county in England. 


correspondent, a report of this first inter- 
| national gathering organised by the League, 
| which stands as an example of the goodwill 
| that can be promoted among nations if we 
| try to do good instead of evil. 

In a large hall in Washington many 
| tables were set, every table marked by 
| a little flag, and each flag the symbol of 
|a nation. Around those tables were men 
and women from forty countries, speak- 
ing twenty languages. 


| Friend of the Children 
| 


| 


This was the International Labour 
| Conference, and all these delegates, 
with all their different countries and 
}ideas' and languages, got on well with 
leach other, because they all wanted 
} one thing—to make the toiling people 
of the world happier and_ healthier. 
| If their aim had been selfish they 
, would have quarrelled, but because they 
) were thinking and working for others 
they had unity among themselves. 

They are now all back home advising 
their nations to make certain simple laws, 
| . Virst, they say that children under 14 
should not be employed in factories, 
| All boys and girls should be set free 
for school and games. Even .in India, 
where they are not accustomed to 
such reforms, the age for employing 
youngsters must be at least 12, they ‘say. 

Then they agreed that men and 
} women, however strong and healthy, 
|should not work more than eight hours 
a day, or, at any rate, 48 hours a week. 
| If they work 10 hours on Monday, 
they should work only six on Tuesday. 
Japan has much longer hours of labour, 
but even Japan said she would reduce 
her working week to 57} hours. 


And Mother Too 

It was really amazing to find countries 
| like China listening to the Christian 
principle that everybody should have 
one day of rest in every seven. In that 
matter the Bible is proved to be right. 

All these delegates remembered that 
once upon a time each had a mother, 
| and they spent many days remembering 
their mothers and thinking out how a 
mother’s lot could be made easier. 
They decided that, although girls and 
women often have to work for a living, 
they must not be employed at night, 
and must be given a full opportunity 
ior getting pienty of sieep. : 

And, ‘finally, these men said that 
when a mother has a very small -babv 
to Jook after she should not be asked to 
work at all. The most important thing 
in all the world is just that baby, and 
nobody can care for it, nobody can love 
it, as much as its mother. And so, say 
these men of the nations, the mother 
should be paid wages, not in a factory or 
a shop, but in her own home, until she 
and her baby are strong and healthy. 

What good ideas these are! They 
are now being thought over by the 
nations and explained by the delegates. 
And next year all these forty nations 
will send men and women to another 
meeting, which will be at Geneva. 
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WILD CAT’S HOME 


SURVIVAL FROM ANCIENT} Not Coming Next Wee 


BRITAIN 


How They Walked From Africa 
Into Europe 


TENANT OF THE GLOOMY 
FORESTS 


By Our Natural Historian 


‘A wild cat, about three feet long,” 
has been caught in an Argyllshire forest, 
the papers state. The statement of its 
size is misleading, for one of the ‘ three 
feet ’’ is accounted for by the animal's 
tail. But there is romance enough in the 
capture of a wild cat. 

There are not many wild cats in 
Scotland; before the war the last of the 
tribe were given sanctuary in the great 
deer forests of the Highlands, and left 
unmolested during the war, and these 
have considerably increased in numbers. 
The few have weathered the storm and 
grown into many. 


Marching from Africa 

Now the outstanding marvel is this, 
that these wild cats are the sole sur- 
vivors of the immense group of animals 
that reached us before the British Isles 
were islands at all. The lion and the wild 
cat marched with unmoistened feet out 
of Africa into Europe before the Straits 
of Gibraltar had been formed, and when 
our land was simply an undivided part 
of the rest of the continent. 

The white North sent us the mammoth, 
the reindeer, and other Arctic animals; 
and the South and East sent us the lion, 
the tiger, the hyena, the hippopotamus, 
andsoon. They wereall here together at 
one epoch, and the wild cat, stubbornly 
defying man, and retreating farther and 
farther north, has survived all that 
marvellous assemblage of monstrous 
and terrible beasts. 


In the Ice Age 

We have been startled once more this 
winter by the ravages of wolves in 
densely populated France and Italy, we 
who so long ago exterminated wolves 
in our kingdom; yet here is the wild cat 
with us, absolutely unchanged in habit, 
size, and structure, from its ancestors of 
ancient days. . 

What a story there is behind this 
ferocious cousin of the tiger! When 
glaciers covered Scotland and part of 
England with a rigid mail of.ice, the wild 
cats kept south. As the ice thawed and 
receded northward, deer and other big 
game browsed forward, north and yet 
farther north. And the wild cat followed, 
to prey on the majestic deer’s fawns, as 
it preys on them today. 

Man killed the British mammoths, 
but the wild cat lingered here and in 
Wales to slay his lambs and calves and 
tiny foals. They were undefeated until 
firearms came into general use. Until 
quite recently they retained a foothold 
in the Lake District and North Wales. 


Retreat to the Forests 

Perhaps there may be some in one 
of these placeseven now. But the fight 
went slowly, progressively, in favour of 
civilisation, and the wild cat retreated 
to the gloomy forests of Scotland, with 
the ferocious pine marten, the carrion 
crow, and the hunted eagle. 

We can tame most things, even the 
cheetah, and make it catch game for us ; 
but the lordly and intractable wild cat 
man never has tamed. It has a body- 
length of two feet, and is simply a mass 
of bone, muscle, and sinew, all strength 
and savagery, and Barmbrough Church 
preserves the record of a fight in its 
porch between one such beast and a 
man. The man killed the cat, but fell 
dead of his wounds beside it. Naturalists 
say that if the domestic cat has nine 
lives. the wild cat has twenty. 


The Children’s Newspaper 
THE MILLENNIUM | WIRELESS SPY 


INTERVIEW WITH A RIGHT 
HONOURABLE GENTLEMAN 


In less than five minute’ after receiv- 
ing the editorial instructions I was in 
the presence of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for the Letting Things 
Slide Department. 

“Sir,” said I, ‘the Editor of the 
Children's Newspaper, my august 
master, has commanded me to interview 
you. Anything you may say will be 
taken down in: shorthand and used 
as evidence when the time comes.” 


The Time Never Comes ~ 

“Ah!” cried the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, very pleasantly, “Thave got 
you there! The time never comes.” 

‘“How do you mean, the time never 
comes ? " I inquired. 

“ For doing anything in particular,” 
said the Right Honourable Gentleman. 

“Then it’s not true?” I asked. 

“ Very few things are true,” answered 
the Right Honourable - Gentleman, 
“ but what particular thing ? ” 

“ The Millennium.” 

“ Ah, the Millennium! No, that’s not 
coming next week.” 

“ But we were solemnly assured 
T began, indignantly. 

“It has been postponed,”’ interrupted 
the Right Honourable Gentleman. 

Then, gazing dreamily at the -cciling, 
he said: “You may do the State con- 
siderable service by explaining to the 
children of the country that the Millen- 
nium is most likely to put in an appear- 
ance during the senility of the most 
infantile of them. The truth is, my dear 
sir, the country is not prepared for it. 


Millennium in a Pigeon-Hole 

‘The public mind is not yet ready for 
anything of that nature, I may tell you 
that the Millennium was brought before 
the Cabinet a month ago. We examined 
it thoroughly, asked it a great number of 
questions, and finally I took it under my 
arm, brought it here, and pigeon-holed 
it before it realised where it was. Why ? 
Because the country is not ready for it.” 

“You mean to tell me that the 
Millennium, the Millenniunr,’’ I cried, 
“is-under this roof ? that I'm breathing 
the same air as the thing for which the 
human race has ne 

“Calm yourself, my dear young 
friend,”’ said the old humbug, leaning 
forward to stroke my arm in a very 
soothing manner. ‘ You are evidently 
not yet ready for the news I have to 
break to you. Take a deep breath. 
Close your eyes for a few moments. 
There, there! That's better. Now open 
them. Sir, I have the honour to inform 
you that the Millennium is dead.” 


When We Are Ready 

“ Dead!” I cried, starting up. ‘‘ Who 
killed it ?”’ 

“Killed is a strong word,” said the 
Minister. ‘‘ It pined away quite natur- 
ally in one of my numerous pigeon- 
holes; the children of the country 


” 


never came to save it. The truth is, my. 


dear sir, and I beg you to face it man- 
fully, the children of the country are not 
ready for anything, except, of course, the 
next meal, but '’—and here he spoke 
as with the wisdom of a Solomon— 
“when they are ready for the Millen- 
nium the Millennium is ready for them.,”’ 


EELS FOR THE THAMES 
Nearly a quarter of a million young 
eels have just been placed in the Thames 
to increase the food supplies.- 


k |HOW IT BROUGHT ABOUT 


A BATTLE 


The Wireless Man With the 
Whalers 


SHIPS THAT FIGHT THE 


ICEBERGS 


Admiral Sir Henry Jackson, at a 
meeting of the Electrical Engineers, 
told an interesting story of how one o 
the results of war wireless led to the 
Battle of Jutland. d 

Direction-finding wireless stations 
used to keep a strict watch on the 
movements of the various units of the 
German fleet. By finding the angles at 
which the wireless signals from a German 
ship arrived at two British stations some 


distance apart, it was possible to plot 


the position of the ship on a chart—the 
position being the point at which the 
two bearings crossed. 

As these tests were made conumuoys 
it was also possible to detect not only 
the movements of the ships, but to map 
out the actual tracks they took. 

Well, one day by this method it was 
found that an important German war- 
ship had moved a short distance from 
the basin at Wilhelmshaven, taking 
up its position where it would be likely 
to lie if it were about to go out to Sea. 
On hearing of this, Admiral Jackson, 
who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
decided to send the Grand Fleet across 
the North Sea, with the result that the 
Battle of Jutland was fought. : 

Thus the accuracy of wireless position- 
finding, combined with the skilful work 
of the operator and the wise deductions 
of our sailors, brought about the most 
important naval action of the Great War 


Wireless Amon’ Whalers 

Many are the enterprises on which 
wireless has bestowed a blessing. 

For years past the Scottish whaling 
industry has been carried on by a gallant 
little band of invincibles, the narrative 
of whose heroic exploits reads like an 
epoch of ancient Sparta. ; 

No one who has stood on the banks 
of the Tay watching a tug leisurely con- 
ducting a whaler down-stream can for- 
get the spectacle. It is not merely that 
the vessel is starting on a long cruise, 
or on a voyage of adventure, which 
seems to cast a magic spell about her 
prow and poop: it is the fact that 
nobody knows how long she may be away. 

Vessel after vessel has thus passed 
down the radiant waters of the Tay to be 
lost long months after amid the lone ice 
galleries of the Arctic, leagues from the 
world’s great trade routes. 

And now comes wireless into this 
mysterious haunt of men. Surrounded 
as their vessels may be by leagues of 
pack-ice, cut off as they may be from 
mankind, there will still remain for 
them means of touch with their families 
hitherto cruelly denied them for long and 
weary months. To 1ecognise the bless- 
ing wireless telegraphy will bring to the 
whaler himself, consider for a moment 
the adventures of the whaling: boats. 


Ships in Fragments 

For months they are often locked up 
in the ice-floe unable to budge. After 
long isolation their provisions gradually 
begin to give out; certain times there 
are when floating ice is driven with 
tremendous force against the fast ice, 
and the noise can then be heard for miles, 
the ice after the collision being piled 
up like a ruined town. A ship thus 
caught is frequently smashed to bits, 
though by laboriously cutting docks in 
the ice, or making for shelter to the 
deepest crevice which can be found, 
vessels apparently doomed have now 
and again been saved. 
_ Fragments of wrecked ships are not 
infrequently encountered in these for- 
bidding regions—a pathetic indication 
of the dangers to which the whalers so 
constantly expose themselves; while 
the way in which their vessels drift for 
miles at the mercy of Dame Circum- 


‘stance adds another to the tremendous 


perils which confront the whale-hunter. 


February 14, 1y29 


DRAWING A BADGER 


Incident in Richmond Park 


HOW OUR SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT DOES It , 


The Editor said to me, ‘' Have you 
heard that there are badgers in Rich. 
mond Park? Off, man! Catch one 
interview it, and get back before we 20 


f | to press at five o’clock.”’ 


“Would you like me to ask it,” | 
inquired, “‘ what it thinks of Holland's 
attitude towards the Kaiser, or would you 
prefer its views on Lenin and Trotsky?" 

“ It doesn’t matter,” he cried, pressing 
me to the door. ‘‘ The thing is to see 
one of those badgers. Man alive, there 
are over seven million people in London, 
and not many of them ever knew 
that there were badgers in Richmond 
Park till we told them. No man, except 
the keepers, has ever seen one. It is the 
chance of your life. Go.” 

I went home, put on my steel helmet, 


‘stuck a cutlass into my belt, pocketed a 


revolver, strapped on a pair of cricket 
pads, took out an insurance policy, and, 
shouldering my rifle, started off by 
motor-bus for Richmond. 

Shadows were falling when I entered 
the park. 

A deer cantered towards me as I 
approached the -first of the ghostly 
copses, gave me a poke in the chest, aad 
then cantered away. 

Before I had recovered my breath a 
wild duck flew into my face, and de- 
parted with the lobe of my left ear. 

Undaunted, I pressed on. 

A movement at my feet presently 
caused me to come smartly to attention, 
and to sing out: 

“Halt ! Who goes there?” (Quita/a?) 

There was no answer, A slight tremor 
agitated my nervous system. 

Slowly I rolled: my eyes downwards. 

Two green eyes were blazing at me 
out of the darkness, I mastered myself. 
Very slowly I said: ‘‘ Are you by any 
chance a badger ? ” 

A voice replied, ‘‘ Excelsior!” 

“Perhaps, then,” I continued, still 
master of myself, ‘‘ you could tell me 
where IJ could find one.” 

Quoth the creature: ‘“‘ Never more i 

Much interested, and as cool as a 
policeman’s whistle, I stooped down to 
examine the crouching figure at my feet. 

“* Are you a fox ? ” I asked politely. 

“ Are you an owl ? ” replied the voice. 

Much shaken, I struck a match, and, 
deliberately holding it above my head, 
passionately looked down at my torturer. 

It was John Jones, my hated rival, the 
special correspondent of My Magazine. : 

“ Oh, so you're badger hunting too He 
I inquired, blowing out the match. 

“Yes,” he said, standing upright; 
‘and I’ve bagged a beauty. Two 
columns! Finest thing in journalism.’ 

“What did it talk about?” I asked. 

John Jones took out his fountain-pen, 
and wrote something on my collar. 

“ That’s what it talked about,” he 
said, and departed into the shadows. 

My blood was up. Tentered the copse. 
I felt myself a veritable Shackleton. 

For hours J hunted badgsrs. I felt that 
whatever happened I must beat Jones. 

When I returned home it was midnight. 

“ What ever is that on your collar ? 
cried my wife, peering at it with startled 
eyes; and she read the word won 
there by Jones. It was “ Rats! 

“ Great Nimrod !”” I exclaimed, reel 
ing backward. ‘‘ Then we both inter- 
viewed the same Boojum |” 


| 
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THROWN UP BY |A COUNTRY COUSIN COMES TO TOWN! BUNNY IN TOWN 


THE SEA 


Nature’s Treasures on the 
. Beach 


SIGNS OF COMING SPRING 


By Our Country Correspondent 


_ The seashore is always interesting 


during the early months of the year, for 
often we can find things on the beach 
then that are not seen at other times. 
This is, of course, due to the fact that 
the more violent storms of winter 
throw up many objects that escape 
such a fate during spring and summer. 
The common scallop is a_ familiar 
instance. It is really a deep-water 
creature, but just now we may see its 
shells lying about above the water-line. 
They are large and regular, and it is 


interesting to note that the two ears | 


that make a straight line for the hinge 


of the pair of shells are never quite the | 


same size, so that the double shells do 
not exactly fit. The larger pair of cars 
were those from which the beard grew 
that attached the young scallop to the 
rocks. Later in life the scallops de- 


tach themselves, and move by alternately | 


opening and closing their shells. 
_ Fountain on the Sands 


Another familiar object found on the | 
beach just now is the razor-shell, whick | 


cannot be mistaken for anything else. 
Its elongated shape explains its name, 
and certainly it is very well described. 


When walking along the beach we | 


may. see a little jet of water spurt up 
from the sand. This is caused by the 
razor-shell which, om our approach, 
retreats farther down into the sand. 
If we put a little salt down the burrow 
the creature will come up at once. 
Various kinds of starfish are to be 
found, 
sand star, have much 
slender arms than the comnion starfish. 
Sometimes after a severe storm they 
are ‘cast up in hundreds, together with 
thousands of smaller creatures, such as 
sea cucumbers, sea mice, and crabs. 


Sponge as a Stonemason 

Very common objects of the seashore 
are old shells anid perforated 
and marked wit! channels and 
galleries. The excavations are made 
by a little sponge, but me knows quite 
how. Some think the sponge uses an 
acid, but no acid has been discovered 
in its body. 

Others suppose that 
dioxide, which it breathes out ta dis- 
solve the lime in the shell. Probably the 
work is really done by the little spikes 
with which the sponge is covered. ‘The 
constant motion of this would make a 
hole in all but the hardest stone. 

The winter gu. ft, merry-dauecer, 18 
in evidence, and is 


which more 


stones 


ny 


uses carbon 


1 ! 
Wweicomead 


because its appearance ests) that 
Spring is near If not actus ere. The 
creature is quite harmless, and is reath 


not a gnat, but a midge. 
Midge that Dances 

Its habit of perpetually dancing, a 
movement that never seems to stop, Is 
supposed to have some connection with 
its breathing. 

The yellow-himmer and the black- 
bird have begin their songs, and the 
jackdaws and rooks are making them- 
selves seen and Jeard. The last two 
are very much alike in their habits, and 
jackdaws would make an_ interesting 
addition to the bird life of large tuwns, 
if they were encouraged. The rooks 
can be watched very well just now 
before the leaves come on the trees. 
They are rapidly completing their nests. 

In field and hedgerow flowers are be- 
ginning to come out in greater numbers, 
Red nettle, spring crocus, dandehon, 
and sweet scented coltsfoot may be 
seen in blossom; the honeysuck!e is 
leafing, and blackthorm, or slog¢gnow has 


the buds that will later burst into a| 


wlory of white blossom. Ca: 


including the brittle star and | 


; The Children’s Newspaper 


HERO OF KNOWLEDGE 
Jevery reader of this paper will be sad 
ito know that Dr. Cecil Lyster, the 
student of Njrays and radium has died, 

In the early days of radium research, 
Dr. L.yster contracted cancer by handling 
radium, but continued his inquiries for 
sixteen years, a willing victim to disease 
in the hope of conquering it, 

Now he has passed away, a martyr 
to knowledge, giving his lite to help the 
world, bearing patiently a terrible pain 
im the hope of conquering it for others. 


He Jived and died for us all. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 
MN The universe moves to order like 
aie a clock Sunrise and sunset, moon- 
rise and moonset, hwh tide at London 
Bridye, ever they ever they 
zo, While nations rise and fall 
( Here is Nature's time-table next week 
8% given for Londos froms February 45. 


| Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


come and 


| Sunday = Tuesday Saturday 
Sunrise co PARE. FAS ANS FeO: ATs 
| Sunset « SAG pm. SAN pny §:22 pant 
; Moonrise 2. 4.214. 5.34 am. 7.17 am. 
Moonset -. 1256p... 3. Op. 7.43 p.m. 
Hish Tide .» 41 6p.m. 12.44 p.m. 3.4-+ p.m. 


Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 
A successional sowing of broad beans 
should be made of any of the large kinds. 
Sow parsley to succeed last year’s 
sowings. Seeds of the round leaf spinach 

may be sown between the rows of peas, 
Dress asparagus beds. Thin old straw- 

| berry beds, and make new if necessary. 
If any spring bedding plants have been 
| lifted by frost, press their roots in again. 


Watching the traffic of the London streets from the window of his office. 


See next column 


WARMTH FROM WASTE 


Everyone who can do anything to put 
an end to waste, to make waste useful 
or something more useful than it was, 
is serving the world. 

An interesting contribution to the 
solution of the fuel problem has been 
made by Lieutenant-Colonel R. Standen, 
who has invented a stove that, stoked 
once a day with nothing but sawdust, 
will heat a moderate-sized room nine 
hours for threepence. 

With such a success the only difficulty 
is keeping up the supply of sawdust. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


La brosse 


Le marteau Le dindon 


Le marteau du charpentier est solide 
Le dindon est superbe et trés fier 
Voici une belle brosse toute neuve 


IL M'A ASSASSINE 

Deux acteurs jouaient une scéne 
tragique. L’un d’eux devait tuer l’autre 
en s‘écriant : 

“ Et ilme résistait—je l’ai assassiné | ” 

Malheureusement, on baissa le rideau 
un peu trop tot, et ce beau vers ne s’en- 
tendit pas. L’acteur, furieux d’avoir 
manqué son effet, se retira dans sa loge, 
et refusa d’en sortir. Le public exigea 
que lon répétat la scéne. La situation 
devenait embarrassante, lorsque la 
victime eut la bonne idée de se relever et 
de s’avancer vers la rampe en déclamant: 

“Et je lui résistais—il m’a assassiné ! ”’ 


Gazing Down on London’s 
Streaming Roar. 


HIS DAY’S LIFE IN THE OFFICE 


Wild rabbits can never be tamed ; 
all country folk know that—or, at least, 
they say so. . 

But for once the townsman can teach 
the country something, for passers-by 
in one of the narrow London City lanes 
may look up, and there see, pe ed on 
a third-floor window-sill, a little wild 
rabbit gazing down at the traffic. 

He wears a tiny dog’s muzzle some- 
times, and people below look up and 
laugh, thinking it the prank of some 
City clerk who has put a child’s. toy on 
the sill to trick them, But at times the 
passer-by sees, as our representative did, 
a little white tail bob up, and bunny 
disappears into the room, There is 
no delusion. then. Now, a wild rabbit 
sitting on a window-sill of a City office 
seemed worth knowing, and so the 
Children’s Newspaper man _ climbed 
the stairs, made the acquaintance of 
bunny'’s master, and met bunny himself. 


Bunny and His Muzzle 

Bunny is a little fellow about eight 
months old, with a modest coat of brown 
and big, beseeching eyes. When only a 
fortnight old he strayed from his warren 
and got into a garden, where he hid 
behind some boxes, and there his present 
master found him, The country people 
laughed when they heard that he 
wanted to take Bunny to town and’ tame 
him; but what would they say if they 
saw him now—lying pretending to be 
dead, or begging at word of command ? 

Tame, indeed, is Bunny now, but he 


jhas a nasty habit of chewing the bot- 


toms of a man’s trousers, and his sharp 
little teeth go through cloth like a knife ; 
while, when seated on your shoulder, he 
will make short work of a linen collar. 

Therefore he is muzzled, and how he 
hates his muzzle nobody knows, If it 
is taken off and put near him, he will 
seize it in his teeth and throw it a yard 
or two away, as much as to say, “I’ve 
had enough of that old thing!” Once 
he actually killed a rat. 

There is one room into which Bunny 
is not allowed to go as a rule, but he 
becomes wretched if he is not able to 
see his master working about the room, 
and a neat little hole at the bottom of 
the forbidden door bears witness to the 
strength of his determination to follow 
his master as far as he can. 

Carrots and tea-leaves are his chief 
diet, and he is as clean in his habits as 
any dog. See pictures on this page. 


WIRELESS TELEPHONE 
Linking up the Railways 


It has just been made known that 
during the great railway strike the 
Marconi Company linked up some of 
the most important railway centres by 
wireless telephone, the idea being to be 
fore-armed against a possible break- 
down of the railway telephones, 

The apparatus selected was a well- 
known portable low-power set, and so 
swiftly was the scheme carried out that 
the arrangements made at a conference 
on a Friday were put into force by the 
following Tuesday. The installations, 
with the necessary trained operators, 
were set up, tested, and in good touch 
with each other within four days. The 
places linked with each other were 
Leeds, Rotherham, Derby, Leicester, 
Birmingham, Wellingborough, and St. 
Pancras, the greatest distance covered 
being 170 miles, 


ELECTRIC LETTER-OPENER 

Five hundred letters a minute can be 
opened by a new electric letter-opener. 
About fifty envelopes are placed at one 
time on a small feed-table, carried one 
by one on a belt, and passed between 
two revolving knives, which cut the 
envelopes open, . 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 
Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of ‘‘ Martin Crusoe ” 


CHAPTER 54 
In Hiding 


ae P't Stella in the kitchen with 

Chin Su. Cyril, you come 
with me. Gregor, you too. Tim. 
you stay below. You can shoot 
through the loop-hole in the door.”’ 

Mr. Trench’s orders rang out 
short and sharp, and were 
obeyed instantly. He, Gregor and 
Cyril were at the opening above the 
door in time to see the Karaleks 
come charging madly through the 
gapped fence. ao? 

“* Aim low,” said Mr. Trench, and 
all three began firing at once. At 
such range it was impossible to 
miss, and the cannibals were bowled 
over by dozens. 

But it would have taken a ma- 
chine-gun to stop them, they were 
so many, and though the broken 
ground was strewn with their black 
bodies, the mass of them reached 
the door. 

The van carried a tree trunk, and 
the crash, as this struck the doors, 
boomed drum-like through the 
building. Others stood back and 
showered spears at the defenders. 
Cyril had one through his shirt, but 
was only grazed; Mr. Trench was 
gashed across the thigh. 

But the battering ram got in one 
stroke only, for Tim, firing through 
the loop-hole, killed three of its 
holders with one shot. 

As for the three above, they 
blazed away till their barrels were 
too hot to touch. The dead were 
heaped around the doors. 

‘* They can’t stand much more of 
this,” cried Gregor glecfully; but 
the words were hardly out of his 
mouth before a spear caught him 
in the right side, and he went down 
like a log. 

‘* Keep on firing, Cyril,” said Mr. 
Trench curtly, as he bent over the 
wounded man. Cyril did his best, 
but the Karaleks got hold of their 
battering ram again, and this time 
the crash of it was followed by an 
ominous splintering sound. 

Tim, however, kept up a tre- 
mendous fusillade, and once more 
the ram was dropped and the na- 
tives gave back a little. 

Mr. Trench looked up. 

“‘Gregor’s badly hurt,’’ he said 
briefly, “and the next assault is 
bound to succeed. We must clear 


out. Fetch Stella and take her to 
the boat. Tim and I will bring 
Gregor.” 


Cyril found Stella and ran for the 
boat. He had hardly reached it be- 
fore Mr. Trench came striding down 
the slope with Gregor on his back. 
Tim, loaded with rifles, followed. 

The speed with which the party 
embarked was wonderful. Mr. 
Trench took one pair of oars, Tim 
and Cyril the other, and the boat 
drove swiftly out. - 

“Keep close under the bank,” 
ordered Mr. Trench. ‘“ The bulk 
of the building will hide us, and 
once we are under the trees around 
the point we can’t be seen.” 

‘‘There’s the door gone,’’ mut- 
tered Tim. All three were pulling 
till the veins stood out on their bare 
arms. Stella, plucky as any of them, 
sat in the stern steering. 

A hideous yell arose. At the 
water port appeared a score of grue- 
some face2. Some flung spears, but 


the boat was already past the moor- 
ing stage and far out of range. 

For a few moments the mob of 
savages stood mopping and mowing 
and uttering horrible cries. Then 
with one accord they all vanished. 


“They're going to hunt us along 
the shore,” thought Cyril, but he 
did not speak aloud for fear of 
frightening Stella. 

Mr. Trench evidently had the 
same idea. 

“ Keepa little out, Stella,” he said. 

Cyril wondered what he was 
after. True, they could keep clear 
of the Karaleks who had no boats, 
but if they steered out into the lake 
they would be at the mercy. of the 
airship. Kent would be after them 
before they had pulled a mile. 

They rounded a tree-clad point. 
Beyond was another small bay 
where a stream coming down from 
the slope entered the lake. Its 
mouth was almost hidden by a 
forest of tall reeds. 

‘In there, Stella,” directed Mr. 
‘Trench. 

Cyril thought that their leader 
had suddenly taken leave of his 
senses. Surely the Karaleks would 
be on them almost at once! But 
Stella obeyed, and the boat was run 
into the thickest of the reeds just at 
the mouth of the brook. 

Mr. Trench shipped his sculls, 
and mopped the perspiration from 
his streaming face. 

“We're safe here for a bit,” he 
said. ‘‘ Push her right in, then 
cover her over with reeds.’ 

“How can we be safe?’ de- 
manded Cyril. 

“Look about you,” said the 
other, pointing significantly to the 
shore. Cyril stared and presently 
he understood. 

“Mud ?”’ he said. 

“Mud! It’s bottomless. Even 
the alligators shy at it. We're safe 
enough here so long as Kent does 
not see us.” 

As he spoke he was cutting reeds 
and piling them over the boat. 
Pressed in as she was tightly among 
the tall bulrushes, she was almost 
invisible. d 

All was silence again. There 
was no longer sound or sign of 
savages. But the quiet spell did 
not last long. 

‘There’s Kent,” said Tim in 
a low voice, as the roar of the air- 
ship engines broke out startlingly. 

“ And there's his craft just com- 
ing over the trees,” replied Cyril. 
“T say, Mr. Trench, he must know 
that we've gone off in a boat.”’ 

“Of course he must. “But it's 
another thing to find us. I'll guar- 
antee he won't see us in a hurry.” 

The roar increased. Kent's ship 
was over the lake, and came cruis- 
ing slowly towards them. The little 
party in the boat lay like mice in 
grass. Cyril hardly dared to breathe 
as the airship came almost over 
them. It was so close he could 
see every detail, even the faces of 
men leaning out of the gondola and 
scanning the lake and the shore 
beneath. : 

She passed, but almost imme- 
diately came back again, travelling 
even lower than before. Yet so 
perfectly was the boat concealed by 
the reeds that once again she and 
her occupants remained unseen. 
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This time she went back to her 
float, and dropped upon it. 

“ Hadn’t we better shove on? ” 
asked Cyril of Mr. Trench. 

“No,” was the answer. “ We 
should only be caught. The Kara- 
leks would spot us and send word 
back. Our only chance is to stay 
here until night.” : 

“ But Gregor—can he wait ?”’ 

‘‘T have stopped the bleeding. 
He must take his chance with the 
rest.” 

There was no more talking for a 
time. The heat was becoming 
intense, and hosts of mosquitoes 
began to fasten on them. 

Tim stirred. 

““We ought to have sunk that 
other boat,’’ he whispered. 

“Why ?”’ asked Cyril. 

“Because she's coming afther 
us,”’ was the reply. 


CHAPTER 55 
The Finish 


yes quick ears had not deceived 
him. Here came the second 
boat, with three ugly-looking fel- 
lows as crew. One was Bleak, 
Gregor’s pet aversion. All were 
armed, : 

They pulled round the point, and 
came along close into shore. 

Cyril glanced at Mr. Trench. His 
face was very grim and watchful. 
He had picked up his rifle, and was 
slipping fresh cartridges into the 
magazine. 

“ They'll 
Cyril. 

“I'm afraid they will,” said their 
leader sternly. ‘‘I was a_ fool, 
Cyril. I hadn’t thought of this.” 

Closer and closer came the boat. 
The men were searching every yard 
of the shore. 

‘‘THey can’t have gone far,” 
growled the man Bleak. 

“Like as not they're in that 
there swamp,”’ said another. 

Mr. Trench waited no longer. He 
raised his rifle and fired. The heavy 
bullet crashed through the boat 
below water-line, ripping one of her 
bottom planks right out of her. 
She began to settle instantly. 

Bleak pulled a pistol and fired 
in the direction of the shot, but his 
bullet went wide. Next moment he 
and his companions were all in the 
water, struggling frantically for the 
shore. 

‘““That’s done it,’ said Tim. 
““ Will we go, Misther Trench ? ”’ 

He nodded, and seized his sculls, 
and the boat went flying down the 
shore. 

But the shots had done the busi- 
ness. With incredible quickness 
up towered the airship. With 
engines roaring she sped straight 
towards the helpless boat. 

All pulled like mad, but they 
knew it was useless, and Cyril’s 
heart felt like lead. To have res- 
cued Stella only to lose her again 
was the cruellest thing that could 
possibly have happened. 

Suddenly the airship, which had 
been coming straight towards the 
boat at a height of no more than 
a hundred feet, tipped her nose 
upwards and went shooting sky- 
wards at amazing speed. Her water 
ballast rushed out in spouts. 

‘““ W-what on earth is she about?” 
cried Cyril, in amazement. . 

Tim answered with a yell of 
triumph. 

“Look, will ye? Ah, look!” 

He pointed up into the sky, and 
there, coming up over the lake at 
terrific speed, was a tiny acroplane. 

“°Tis Mackenzie and Saunder- 
son ! ” shricked Tim, for once quite 
beside himself. ‘‘ Watch, will ye ?” 

They stopped pulling, and rested, 
breathless, their eyes fixed on the sky. 
Up went Kent’s ship, but the 
lane already had the gauge of her. 
lashing across the blue like a 
shooting star, she opened fire on 
the dirigible with her machine-gun. 

Tim shrieked again. 

“ They've got her!” he cried, in 


find us,” whispered 
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a thin, high voice. ‘‘ Watch her. 
She's afire.” : 
He was right. A pale wisp of 


flame, barely visible against the 
blue, was creeping along the side of 
the dirigible. A moment later, and 
little black specks no bigger than 
flies came tumbling out of her. 
Then parachutes opened, and Kent's 
crew began to drop towards the 
water. 

Mr. Trench hurriedly shipped his 
oars. 

“Be quick!” he said sharply. 
“‘ We must get out unless we want 
her on top of us.” 

Already pieces from the burning 
airship were raining round them, 
and it was only by great exertions 
that they got out of the danger zone. 

‘““Now for her crew,” said Mr. 
Trench, and once more they started 
to row. But they found nothing. 
If any had reached the lake alive, 
its terrible denizens had accounted 
for them. 

There was nothing for it but to 
pull back to the palace. 

The ‘plane, having done her work, 
sheered off. Her crew knew there 
was no landing place for them. 
But before she was out of sight, 
there came the Avenger herself, 
travelling at full speed up the lake. 

And when they saw her the crew 
of the hoat stopped rowing and 
waved their hats and cheered till 
they were hoarse. 

Late that evening Cyril and Tim 
were together on the roof of the 
palace. They sat on the edge with 
their legs dangling, and for a long 
time both were quiet. 

Cyril was the first to speak. 

“ Jolly nice and peaceful, isn’t 
it ? ’ he remarked. 

“'Tis a bit of a conthrast to last 
night, I’ll allow ye,” replied Tim. 
“Did ye hear how Gregor was?” 

“ Doing fine,” said Cyril. ‘‘ But 
he can't be moved for a week.” 

“Sure, I'm not sorry. It'll be 
fun exploring this funny ould place.”’ 

‘“* Mr. Trench will be pleased, any- 
how. He says he’s going to clear 
out the Karaleks and make this 
valley his home.” 

“‘ Thin I hope he'll be asking us to 
stay with him.” 

“He has. He wants us to help 
him run a service of airships. He 
says there’s a big trade to be donc.” 
He lowered his voice. ‘‘ There’s 
gold here, Tim. That's how Kent 
got his money.” 

‘“Gold, is: there? That's fine. 
But will we be abl: to dig enough 
to start us?” 

“No need for that,” replied 
Cyril. ‘“ There’s a company formed 
already. Dad and Mr. Carne and 
Mr. Trench have fixed it all up 
already. They're going to build a 
fleet of Avengers.’’ 

Tim gave a satisfied chuckle. 

“Twill suit me down to the 
ground. But, sure, we'll have to 
find some new names for the air- 
ships. There’s nothing to avenge 
any longer.” 

THE END 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What is the Millennium? Mil- 
lennium is a term usually used to 
mean the thousand years of 
peace referred to in the- Bible. 
It is now used of any period of 
happiness, 

What does R.1.C. mean? 
R.I.C. means the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

What isa Lakh? = A lakh isa 
Hindustani word meaning a hun- 
.dred thousand, not ten thousand, 
as inadvertently stated a week 
or two ago. 

What is, the Left in Politics? 
The Left in politics means the 
advanced Liberals, or Democrats, 
and the name arose because 
this party sits on the left side of 
the President in Continental 
Parliaments. 


Five-Minute Story 


THE FOREIGNER 


Or Jim Cobbly was a fisher. 
man who lived near the 
mouth of a wide river. 

One day, when the tide was 
ebbing swiftly and he was re. 
turning up the creek in his boat 
he saw a man stranded ona mud. 
bank in a little dinghy. He put 
on his sea-boots and waded out 
to the poor fellow’s assistance, 
and helped him across the dan- 
gerous gullies into his own boat. 

The man looked at-him, his 
eyes full of gratitude, and began 
to say something in a language 
Cobbly ‘could not understand, 
but Cobbly interrupted him with: 

“ That's all right. You can 
explain all when we get home.” 

He took the stranger to his 
riverside cottage and shared his 
evening meal with him, and, 
when he had finished, Cobbly 
went up to the school and 
fetched the teacher down. The 
teacher knew French and Ger- 
man and a smattering of Spanish, 
but she was as baffled as Cobbly 
himself. They sent for a Russian 
Jew who kept an old clothes shop 
in the town, and for an Italian 
music master, and for everyone 
else they knew who could speak 
a foreign tongue; but nobody 
could understand what the stran- 
ger said. ; 

He had no money, and there 
was something so pathetic about 
his helplessness that Cobbly let 
him remain at his cottage; and 
he mended Cobbly’s nets and 
made himself useful. Cobbly 
called him Bill, and they man- 
aged to communicate by signs, 
and soon evolved a language of 
their own. 

One evening, several weeks 
later, the old fisherman came 
clumping into his little kitchea 
and found Bill dishing up supp*r 
and whistling in his usual cheery 
manner. They exchanged greet: 
ings, and Cobbly was just sitting 
down to the table when Bil 
stood stock-still, a rapt expres: 
sion on his face. 

From the other end of the vil. 
lage came the whine of bagpipes, 
and, before Cobbly could stop 
him, Bill had dashed outside. 

A kilted Scotsman was pacing 
up and down in the roadway 
playing his pipes for pennies, and 
Bill made straight for him and 
began to talk eagerly. A crowd 
gathered, and to everyone $ 
amazement the Scotsman al 
swered Bill in a language Bill 
could understand ! 

For Bill, it turned out, had 
come from a little island off the 
north of Scotland where the old 
Scottish language is still the only 
one spoken. So really he wa 
not a foreigner, but a true-born 
Briton, who had voyaged to 
London on a trading boat, and 
through some mishap had been 
left behind. 

The villagers raised a fund t0 
send him back to his native 
island, and on the day he weat 
old Cobbly was not the only on¢ 
who shed a silent tear. 
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a Crue Word Spoken in Jest * » 


Figure Puzzle 
Write down four sevens so that 
taken together they are just 
equal to 100. Answer next week 
Q io} oOo . 
“You had better ask for man- 
ners rather than money,” 
said a dandy to a beggar. 

“ Well, sir,” replied the beggar, 
“| asked for what | thought you 
had most of!” 

8 ic} io} 
The Auther to the Poet 


AN amateur poet having sent to 
a famous author a poor poem 
on the River Dee, the author replied: 


DI MERRYMAN 


“YES,” said the hard-up-looking 
man, “ that house is going 
for £800, and a year ago I could 
have had it for a mere song.” 
“But you could not sing, I sup- 
pose ?’”? put in a would-be wit. 
“Oh, yes, | could sing all right, 
but could not get the right notes,” 
replied the first speaker. 
8 ic} al 
Puzale Sentence 
CAN you make the following sen- 
tence read sense ? 
Time flies you cannot they pass 
too quickly. Solution est week 


SaaS’ | atta 
Tongue-Twister nd in ’ 
Kmso Kemble kicked his kins. | 5<isy, twould have been to B, 


man’s kettle ; 
Did Kimbo Kemble kick his kins- 
man’s kettle ? . 
If Kimbo Kemble kicked his kins- 
man’s kettle, 
Where’s the kinsman’s kettle Kimbo 
Kemble kicked ? 
ia} ic} ag 
Is Your Name Anger ? 
ANGER as a sumame has nothing 
to do with being angry. It 
is the same name as Ainger, and is 
derived from Angers in France, 
where no doubt one of your an- 
cestors lived. : 
Qa ia} g 
The Zoo That Never Was 


Whil sipping T, 
Far better lines upon the D. 
Qa a oO 
HAVE you ever seen the band-box ? 
No; but I have seen the coal 
Strike. 
5 5 3 
Do You Live in Surrey ? 
[T used-to be thought that Surrey 
meant South kingdom, but 
it is now generally agreed that the 
meaning is Southern shore, and 
refers to Surrey’s position south of 
the Thames. 
13 | a 
Salp a lady,“ It’s raining; bhew- 
ever, 
To cross 0’er the road I'll endeavour. 
It’s twelve inches deep, 
But it’s foolish to weep, 
For the tears make it deeper than 
ever.” 
3] 1) Oo 
Answer to Last Week’s Puzze 
Is Your Name Here P ; 
The names were Nicholas and 
Louise. 


Tue Chimp is haunted by the fear 
That someone will attack her 
By pulling her in half—she looks 
So like a Christmas cracker. 


Queer Quotation 
A little more than kin and less 
than kind. : 
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7 Jacko the Acrobat | 


ACKO burst into the house one day, crying, at the top of 
J his voice: “ There's a circus in the meadow! They're 
putting up the tents, and the performance begins at three 
o'clock. Give me sixpence, Dad!” 

“Give me sixpence!”’ repeated Father Jacko. 
the way to ask?” 

.“' Please give me sixpence, dear old Dad!” said Jacko. 

“You won't get round me with your impudence!” said 
Father Jacko. “‘ You're atways wanting money. Do you 
think I’m made of it ?” 

“Cousin Joe is coming tomorrew.” said his mother. 
“Tf you’re a good Jad I'll give you a shilling, and you shall 
both go.” 

But Jacko couldn't wait. Long before three a’clock he 
was on the field, trying to find a way im At last he wriggled 
under a loose bit of the tent canvas and marched up the 
gangway to a front seat. 

Up came a big man in uniform, caught him by the scruff 
of his neck, and sent him sprawling outside. , 

Jacko got up very wrathful. But he meant to see all he 
could, so he glued his nose to the door, and had quite a good 
view of a sparkling lady galloping round at a tremendous 
pace, jumping through hoops and drums, till Jacko eried, 

“IT could do that! It’s as easy as winking!” 

He tore off to the other end of the field, untied a tired- 
looking horse from its tether, sprang on its back, and cried, 

“Now, Dobbin, get a nrove on!” : 

The startled animal threw back its mane and rushed off 
down the field. A horse-trough stood in its way. . 

_ “Good!” shouted Jacko. “ Now we'll show ’em how 
It’s done!” 

Dobbin cleared the obstacle like an acrobat. It was Jacko 

who stopped half-way, and sat in the water! 
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@ Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 


Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 

find their parents. They join a circus, but leave hurriedly 

when Moses says their Aunt is after them. Ye 

CHAPTER 19 

"THAT journey to London always seemed like a dream to 
Molly and Hoity whenever they thought of it afterwards. 

Moses recommended a bus, as they still had some money, 

so they climbed on to one with Rags. 

It was nice to ride through the broad streets, seeing the 
pavements crowded with people going home. And there was 
a very stout gentleman, with a top hat, who so nearly filled 
the seat in front of them that a thin clerk who sat on what 


it was the tramp who had said he was their father 

little was left of it slipped off when the bus jerked; and 
Moses whispered that he believed the stout gentleman was the 
Lord Mayor, and advised Molly to ask him ; but he only glared 
at her in reply, as if he thought she ought to know. 

At last they got off at the Bank, and walked as far as the 
Tower of London, which was shut up. Hoity wanted to talk 
about Lady Jane Grey, who had been imprisoned in it, but 
Moses said they did not cut anybody’s head off there now, and 
would not stop. 

He led them up a long street, and round a corner at the end 
of it was the Monument, with a little door at the side, where 
Moses said the Man in the Monument lived. 

“ Does he always live here?” asked Molly. 

“Of course. It’s his home,” said Moses. ‘‘ He has to keep 
it washed and dusted for people to come and see.” 

They walked on, past the Mansion House, where the Lord 
Mayor lives, and in Cheapside saw the Giants standing in a 
nook over the watchmaker’s shop—giants who moved their 
arms and hammered a bell when the clock wanted to strike. 

Moses assured Molly they were as much alive as Eustace : 
that they were paid to do this job, and sneaked indoors to bed 
after everybody had gone home. But Hoity was scornful, 
and declared they worked by machinery 

They took another bus to Trafalgar Square, where the 
Nelson column and the lions are, and by now it was dark and 
the lamps made London look like a fairy « ity in which magical 
things might happen, and very likely did. 

It's warm enough to sleep on one of the seats here,” re- 
marked Moses. ‘And in the morning we'll go to the docks 
and nip on to a ship for Africa. But I’m hungry. You’d 
better give me a shilling, and [’ll run and buy some jam-roll for 
supper. 

He left them sitting on a seat behind one of the fountains, 
and was barely gone when a ragged man shuffled up and sat 
down beside them. <A single glance at him froze them with 
terror, for he was the tramp who had said he was their father. 
To be concluded 


Jacko stopped half-way and sat in the water 


Who Was He? 


The Great Admiral 


A YouNG man who had received 
his early education at the 
grammar school of his native 
town of Bridgwater went up to 
Oxford University, at sixteen, 
and became noted for his early 
rising and studious habits. 

After taking his ‘degree he 
tried to obtain a fellowship at 
Merton College, but was rejected. 

This was a great disappoint- 
ment, yet-England has cause to 
be thankful, for had the young 
man obtained the fellowship he 
would have adopted a literary 
career, instead of which he took 
to the sea, and became one of the 
greatest admirals of all time. 

When civil war broke out he 
took the people's side, and did 
splendid military service for the 
Parliament, but his future lay on 
the sea, and at 50 he was given 
command of a fleet. 

He sailed for Portugal to 
punish the Portuguese for en- 
couraging Royalists, and attacked 
their fleet, capturing 17 ships and 
destroying three others, 

Later, with 20 ships, he fought 
a Dutch fleet of 45, and, with the 
loss of only 15 men and no ships 
drove off the enemy after 
destroying two of their vessels. 

Sailing for Tunis, he de- 
manded the release of all English 
prisoners held by the Barbary 
and when this 

attacked the 
forts and burnt the Corsairs’ fleet, 

His reputation was now world- 
wide, and wherever he went he 
upheld the dignity and name of 
England. One day, when his 
fleet was lying off the coast 
of Spain, with whom we were 
then at peace, some sailors went 
ashore and mocked at a religious 
procession, An incensed priest 
urged the people to resent this,and 
they thrashed the sailors. On 
hearing of this he sent for the 
priest. 

“If you had complained to 
said the Admiral, “I 
would punished 
severely, for I will never permit 
my men to insult the established 
religion of any country; but 
let none assume that power, for 
I will have all the world know 
that an Englishman is only to be 
punished by an Englishman.” 

The priest was then allowed 
to return. 

Another great 
considered so.wonderful that at 
first none believed it possible. 
Unfortunately, while the Ad- 
miral was on his way home, 
he died, and he 
was buried in 
Westminster 
Abbey. At the 
Restoration, 
however, his 
body was taken 
out and cast Ss 
intoa pit. So Py At r { y 
did England @tA/4: FL 
allow her hero to be treated, 
This is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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Brave Marie Harvey, of Hull, 
who saved her brother and 
sister from a burning house 


‘Marshal Foch who, as shown on 
al to the Dover Patrol at Cape 
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nival, photographed in his ancient haunt 
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plete with white and yolk, laid by a hen at Horley 
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e THRILLING RIDE OF FLYING EXPLORERS 


STARVATION QUEUE | Girl Who Caught ‘a Rattiesnake HANGING OVER AN 
IN VIENNA’ ICE-PIT 


_ Pitiful Scene i in the Fallen Remarkable Adventure 
i Capital BY THE MAN WHOIS GOING 


WAITING ALL NIGHT FOR TO THE SOUTH POLE 
A PAIR OF BOOTS Another expedition is going to the 


South Pole in June. This time the trip 
‘By Our Speotal Correspondent in Vienna across the Polar continent is to be by aero- 
; plane, after the Terra Nova reaches the 
great white land. Mr. John L. Cope, who 
was with Sir Ernest Shackleton as sur- 
geon and botanist, is to be leader. © 

He is a brave man to try again, after 
his previous dangers | and.. suffering. 
While. he was marooned ‘on the coast 
of the Ross Sea he fell. into an ice cre- 


This afternoon, in a street appropriately 
named the, Deep Ditch, I saw a queue of 
men and women and children. 

It was the Boot Queue, already lined 
up to wait for a distribution of boots to- 
morrow morning. About nine o’clock 


it began to snow, and I went along to the 
Deep Ditch just now—eleven o’clock— 
to see if that wretched, patient queue 
was still there. 

Alas, it was still there—old women in 
shawls, old men in threadbare over- 
coats, girls and boys shivering with cold. 
Some of them sat on wooden boxes, some 
sat on a projecting stone ledge, and 
some of them stood in the slush. It was 
dark, and [ could not sce their faces well ; 
but I recognised the face of one old 
woman who had been there when I passed 
at four in the afternoon. 


All Night in the Cold 

There, in the dark and in the slush, 
they will sit and squat and stand all 
night in. the hope of getting a pair of 
boots in the: morning for £7 tos. The 
lucky ones will get pairs of boots, the un- 
lucky ones—cold, wet, hungry, and dis- 
appointed—will toil back to their bare, 
cold homes, and will perhaps spend ten 
shillings of their savings in getting a 
breakfast. What courage it mtist re- 
quire to wait through the cold, dark 
night for hours and hours and hours ! 

As I lie comfortable in bed tonight 1 
shall think of them, and picture them, 
and imagine myself one of them; and 
perhaps, if I waken in time, I shall go 
down to the Deep Ditch and give some- 
thing to those who fail to get shoes, As I 
watched the poor people I grew ashamed 
of my good boots and my warm coat. 


Cheap Boots at £7 10s. 

Most of those waiting belong to the 
working class; but some looked like 
clerks and educated people who had 
known better days. " I used to wonder at 
the patience of the. food and the theatre 
queues in London ; but I never heard of 
anybody in London waiting all night for 
a pair of boots or a glass of milk. Iam 
afraid that. in London, before things 
came to such a pass, the poor would 
break into the shops, but the Viennese 
poor are wonderfully resigned and 
patient, and they are still buoyed up by 
the hope that England and the Great | 
Powers will rescue them from their misery. 

Of course, there must be something 
wrong with the mcthod of distribution of 
the boots when poor people have to wait 
ail night in the hope of getting a pair, 
but the boots are not among the “ love- 


This little lady, gas of the Director of the New York Zoo, has lately caught 
fhis fox and a dangerous rattlesnake, which she has presented to the Zoo 


gifts from England’; they are simply 
a supply of cheap boots—for boots at 
£7 10S. are a great bargain, good, boots 
usually costing £50 or Ticats are to 
be sold to the first comers. 

Now, would not the happy, ell fed, 
well-clad children who read the Children’s 
Newspaper like to send some boots, old 
or new, to the poor children of Vienna ? 
1 think they would, for it would givé 
them happy memories to help to relieve 
the sufferings of these poor Viennese, 

All the people here think of England 
as a wonderful country where people 
have plenty of boots and butter—a land 
flowing with milk and honey, and in 
spite of the war they. still love England, 
and put all their hope in her charity.” 


E are sure the warm hearts of our 


readers will be moved. by the} - 


sad condition of the women and children 
of Vienna, and we Shall be glad to make 
arrangements to send on any help that 
reaches us. What is wanted urgeatly 
is warm clothing, clean and ready to 
wear, and it should be separated into. 
women’s and children’s parcels. Sewing 


baskets containing needles, cotton, wool, 
buttons, and any mending materials; are 
specially acceptable. 

Every parcel should be carefully 
packed, bearing on the outside the 
name and address of the sender, and 
should be addressed : Children’s News- 


paper ‘Appeal,’ c/o Miss Braithwaite, 
Friends’ Relief Conimittec, 11, St. 
Bride’s Street, London, E.C. 4; or else: 
Children’s, Newspaper Appeal, c/o Mr. 
R. C. Price, Save the Children Fund, 
McLean Buildings,. ‘New Saree Square, 
London, E.C. 4: Pp Le 

Parcels sent to either of these ad- 
dresscs will’ be despatchéd to Vienna 
within a week of their, receipt, and our 
correspondent in Vienna, Dr. Macfic, 
will see that they : are well distributed. 


The Editor appeals to the great 
multitude of happy people who read 


‘this paper to remember Vienna. A 


little help in time’ may save much life 
and bring much happiness in place of 
sorrow and starvation. The war has 
brought us victory ; let us hope it has 
not destroyed our compassion. 


vasse, and this is how he describes it. 
: By John L. Cope 
Suddenly I felt the snow give be- 


neath my fect, and fell headlong. Hap- 


pily for me my comrades, who were 

behind, saw me disappear, and promptly 

started to pull on the sledge ropes. 

These held, and I found ‘myself sus- 
nded over a bottomless pit. 

I dangled helpless. About ten teet 
below my feet the opening suddenly 
widened until I could not see the sides of 
the crevasse. Huge columns of ice 
were sticking out. I tried to look down, 


but below me, as far as I could see, 


there was nothing but ice and darkness, 
Now and again the roar of ice falling 


down the sides of the crevasse reached 


me, sounding like distant thunder. 
After what seemed hours of waiting, 
I heard a voice calling me from above, 
and looking up saw the face of one of the 
men of my party. “ Are you all right ? ” 
he asked, peering over the edge of the 


crevasse. ‘‘ Yes,” I replied,-‘‘ but I 
cannot get up, I’m hung here.”” ‘‘ Hang 
on, then,” he shouted to me, ‘“ we'll 
make a rope ladder.”’ 

‘Climb Up a Rope 


While I was thus suspended my mitts 
fell from my hands, and very soon I was 
half frozen. I watched the mitts falling, 
glancing off columns of ice, till they 
disappeared from sight. At last the 
ladder was lowered to me, but my hands 
were so frozen that I could feel nothing. 

.I swung about till my feet touched the 
rope, and I caught hold of it. But my 
sense of touch was gone, and I had to 
look to see if I was clutching the rope 
before I dared trust myself to start 
climbing. Swinging backwards and for- 
wards, I climbed higher and higher, and, 
as I neared the top, the harness which 
had held me up fell from my shoulders. 

If I slipped, nothing could save me 
from being dashed to pieces on the ice. 
I shouted to the men asking them to 
lower the harncss to reach me. They 
lowered the loop of my harness till 1 was 
able to push my legs through. it, and, 
half sitting in this and gripping the 
rope ladder, I was hauled on the icefield 
again. I had been hanging over that 
bottomless pit for three and a half hours. 


THE DOG AS A 
FRIEND 


MANY TRUE TALES FROM 
OUR READERS 


Unselfish Companion of Pussy 
on the Hearth 


DUMB MAN’S DUMB FRIEND 


A Nuneaton reader sends this fine ‘story : 

My father had a brother who was 
deaf and dumb, and a carpenter by trade. 
He also had a collie dog who was very 
much attached to my uncle. The work- 
shop was some little distance away. ~ 

Whenever the siren blew for dinner- 
time the dog would run off to the work- 
shop, push the door open with its paws, 
and jump up at my uncle until he came 
home for dinner. We noticed particu- 
larly that, wherever the dog happened 
to be off, he would run to the workshop 
when the siren blew. 


A DOQ'S FRIENDSHIP 

A Golder’s Green girl writes : 

When our dog Billy is very hungry he 
goes into the kitchen where his food is, 
and begins to move his plate towards 
the door. 

During the holidays I took him out 
every day. After I had to go back to 
school mother missed him, and when 
she went upstairs she found him sitting 
by my bed with his head on it. 

Evidently he missed me, for when he 
saw mother he gave a deep sigh. 


DOG AND A DUCK 

A Bristol boy tells of friendliness between 
ducks and a dog. 

At Burnham-on-Sea we kept Indian 
runner ducks, They were singled out 
from the other birds by their ‘great 
boldness and intelligence. 

When they were only about three 
inches high they would run all over cur 
great collie, Carlo. 

Pluto, one of the drakes, was my 
poo He was very handsome. He 

new his name, and if I called him 
would hurry to meet me. When I pre- 
tended to be frightened and ran away, 
he would run after me. 

He would chase Carlo, nibble at his 
hind legs, and pull his tail, and then the 
dog would roll him over with his nose. 
But in all these things they were the 
best of friends. 

* 


TIP’S TOY 

A Westmorland boy writes: 

When our Tip was a pup he took a 
great fancy to a Teddy-bear with a 
squeaker inside it, and claimed it for his 
own. He would not go to bed without 
it. If he heard the squeaker he would 
come to see who had got his Teddy. 


TALK THE DO@ KNOWS | 

A Tynemouth young lady sends some illus- 
trations of the intelligence of her dog Jack. 

We have an old grandfather’s clock 
which needs winding every night. As 
soon as father gets up and moves to- 
wards the clock Jack goes and stands 
beside the door leading to the corner 
where he spends the night. 

Only this morning T was out with 
him on the rocks when IF noticed the 
tide coming in apace, and said to him, 
“I think we’d better tum back, Jack.’’ 
Instantly he “ right-about-faced.’”’ 

Reading your animal stories, I said 
to mother, ‘‘ I will write to the C.N. 
about Jack,” and at once I felt a cold 
nose. thrust into my hand. | 


A DOG THAT TAKES NOTICE 

A girl reader near Croydon sends this story, 
showing observation on the part of animals. 

Our Pom Betty is an excellent rat- 
catcher. Whenever she smells a rat 
in the yard she barks at the door till some- 
one goes out and helps her in the hunt.. 

Whenever we go out for a walk she 
always wants to go as well. The other 
day I put on some thick boots before 
going for a walk, as it was wet and 
muddy. I went into the room where 
Betty was lyme on a chair apparently 
half asleep, but the moment she looked 
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at me-she jumped down, ran to where 
her lead and collar were hanging, and 
begaa to jump about and whine, asking 
to have them put on. 

Yet she had had no sign whatever of 
anything unusual. So she must have 
noticed that I had put on my boots, 
though she did not see me do it. 


DAVID AND JONATHAN 

A Stourbridge reader comments on a dog's 
unselfishness. a 

Our cat Kitty has a habit of sleeping 
on the back of our collie Gyp, If Syp 
hears her crying he will soothe her by 
licking her. He will not touch her food 
until she has finished, but willingly lets 
her share his own. , 


WHAT BILL UNDERSTANDS ~~ 

A Wolverhampton reader describes “‘ our 
dog Bill” as expert in ways common te many 
observant dogs. . . 

Bill understands many words, such as 
cake, cats, and walk. At tea he sleeps 
in a basket under the table till someone 
mentions cake, and then he comes out 
for a bit. 

He follows us upstairs when we go to 
bed, and stays there till we say ‘‘ Good- 
night, Bill,”” when he goes down. 

lf you ask him if he would like to go 
for a walk, he holds his head on one side 
to show he understands. 

Once he was lost in the fair-ground, 
and when we returned in about ten 
minutes he was standing waiting at 
exactly the place where we lost him, 
looking most dejected. 


THE MESSENGER 

A Groombridge lassie gives an account of her 
dog’s ideas of duty : 

Every morning when I put on m 
coat and hat to go to school, our Iri: 
terrier, Tiger, follows me to the door, 
and waits there till I pick up the morn- 
ing newspaper and give it him to carry | 
in to Daddie. 

If it has not come I have to give him 
an old one. If I offer him a small paper 
book he will not take it. He seems to 
know it is not the night one. 

When he meets a postman he barks, 
and will not leave him until. he receives 
a letter or something to carry home. 


DOG THAT KNOWS THE TIME 

An Argylishire correspondent sends an | 
instance of a dog’s knowledge of the time. 

In this neighbourhood is a dog 
specially attached to his master, who 
works on shifts ending at varying hours, 
sometimes at seven in the morning and 
sometimes at ten at night. 


The dog goes out with the greatest | 
punctuality to meet him as he leaves | 
his work. He measures the march | 
of time as well as any human being. 


DOG DEFENDS HIS MISTRESS 

A Southampton girl tells how she was | 
defended by her dog. 

One day, when I was attending a 
picnic, I was in danger of being killed. 
I was going to a little stream along a 
narrow lane when two great horses came 
galloping towards me. 

My dog Spot ran forward and barked 
to such an extent that they were 
frightened and turned aside, or I should 
almost certainly have been killed. 


THE DOG AS A GENTLEMAN 

A Sussex correspondent describes the unsel- | 
fish friendship of a dog. 

With it lives a cat which he never 
attempts to touch. When the cat has a 
bone with some meat left on it the dog 
will stand by watching till all the meat | 
is eaten, but will make no movement till | 
the meat is finished, when he will take | 
the bone as his share. 


A FAMOUS SONG 

The music of the popular song Roses 
of Picardy was written under a dim 
street lamp in London. The melody 
came to the composer, Mr. Haydn Wood, 
while he was riding on a bus, and he at 
once got off and jotted the refrain down 
on an old envelope. 


THE SILENT LAD 
An old lady has lately died ina Devon- 
shire village who had not spoken to any- 
one except her doctor and her landlady 
since her husband died, 18 years ago. 


HEAVENLY TWINS 
But Millions of Miles Apart 
CLUSTER OF SUNS IN THE SKY . 


B, Our Astronomical Correspondent 

There are two very bright and singular 
stars that must have attracted the atten- 
tion of many of our readers. They are 
high up—almost overhead as we. look 
towards the south. These are the two 
famous stars of the Twins, Castor and 
Pollux, and they were described in 
detail in our issue of May fo last year. 

They were then descending ‘towards 
the west, with Jupiter.in front of them ; 
now we find them rising from the north- 
east, with Jupiter behind them, he having 
travelled about a sixteenth part of his 
orbit in nine months. 

- These two stars only appear to be 
companions; in reality Castor, the 
northern one, is much nearer to us than 
it is to Pollux, for his light takes but 16 
years to reach us, whereas light takes 
58 years to come from Pollux 


Double Solar System 
Castor is by far the more interesting 
star, for a comparatively small telescope 
shows it to be composed of two great 
suns of about equal brightness, and 
astronomers have found that they re- 
volve once in about 347 years. ch 


has a great fiery planet revolving round. 


it, so we have here a sort of double solar 
system, with doubtless many smaller 
planets, like the Earth or Mars, also 
revolving round. 

We cannet see them: we. could not 
see our Earth, even with the most 
powerful telescope, if it were as far off 
as Castor, which is about 800,000 times 
as far away as our Sun. 


STAR CLUSTERS 
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Where to look for Gemini 


Now, the name Gemini, meaning the 
Twins, is applied to the rich collection 
of stars between Castor and Pollux and 
Orion, the chief of which are shown in 
our star map. 

Tt will be seen that they form a very 
distinctive pattern, like a long box, 
and are easily identified. 

But the chief object of interest in 
Gemini is only just visible to the naked 
eye; it is the wonderful cluster of 
innumerable stars known as Messier 35. 

It will be easily found, with the aid 
of our star map, to the north-west of 
the star Eta. We should look for it 
early next week, when the Moon is low 
in the west ; after that we shall have to 
wait a week or two till the sky is quite 
dark and moonless. <A faint patch of 
light, much smaller than the apparent 
size of the Moon, will be seen, but mag- 
nifying glasses will make it more distinct. 


Great Universe of Suns 

What we are gazing at is practically 
a universe of suns, many thousands of 
light years distant; indeed, they are 
beyond the limits of direct measure- 
ment, so we can realise how colossal is 
the space between us and what appears 
but a film of light. 

These great suns are seen in a powerful 
telescope as countless points of light ; 
some are different in colouf, and are, 
therefore, probably of different ages. 
Though tremendous distances intervene 
between each, they are clearly connected 
by the invisible force of gravitation, 
because we see them arranged, many of 
them, in curves and festoons. 

For all we know, the glorious array 
of bright stars above us may constitute 
a grand whole, definitely linked together 
in some form or shape which we can 
orily infer because we happen to be in the 
middle of it. G. F. M. 
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By Our Country Qtr! in Town 
ie was Sunday night. Down the 
West End street went a warkman 
and his wife, prosperously dressed. 
They came upon a square of light from 
an open doorway, guarded by a tall man 
in livery. A luxurious car stopped, 
and two girls in evening dress, with two 


vulgar young men, passed through the 
crystal hall to the night club. 


“ That’s how the upper classes spend 


Sunday!” exclaimed the artisan bitterly, 
Farther on more uniformed attend. 
ants were idling up and down in the 
glare of a kinema, while a queue waited 
for the doors to open. 
“And that’s how the lower classes 
spend their Sunday !”’ said the woman. 
Well, it would have been easy to con- 
demn the whole of London because you 
had seen four people enter a night club 
and thirty waiting to see a vulgar film, 
if you had not been to church that day. 
The huge church was packed, and 
rows of people were standing down the 


aisles to hear the lovely music and the . 


news of Galilee. Goodness is not’so 
striking as foolishness, -but if you look 
for it it is seldom far away. 


- The Nightmare 
‘THE Tube conductors seem to special- 
ise in asking helpless and harried 
passengers, struggling to get past strap- 
hangers, if the said passengers areasleep. 
This morning everyone was glad to 
see such a woman stoy, look at the man, 
and say in a quiet voics, 
“Yes, I must be asleep, and you come 
as a nightmare.” . 
It 1s said that coloured evening suits 
for men are to be fashionable, and the 
Children’s Newspaper has shown us that 
there is a fashion in armadillos as pets ; 
but when is common courtesy coming 
into fashion? When the Children's 
Newspaper readers grow up, I suppose. 


After Dark 

ALL kinds of strange people prowl about 
+ London after dark ; and all sorts of 
queer characters wander alone in the 
lamplight, some talking to themselves, 
some looking like lunatics, some like 
anarchists, some like poets, when the 
business people have taken their buses 
home and the theatre goers are in bed. 

But of all the strange people who 
wander about when only the trees and 
the area cats are left awake, the very 
strangest is an old gentleman sometimes 
seen not far from Bond Street. 

He walks with downcast eyes and 
puckered brow, meditating as though 
he were pacing his study. Something 
balances on his shoulder, something with 
a long tail. When he steps into a patch 
of lamplight you see what it is, and it is 
a large macaw. ‘The bird, too, appears 
to be deep in thought. : ‘ 

What are they thinking of ?—Ein- 
stein’s theory, or the millennium, or the 
noise and throng that a few hours will 
bring to this dreamy, silent town ? 


A Warning for Us 
A LonG line of middle-aged, shabby, sad- 
faced women were waiting in the 
hall. Inside, a friend of mine was 
interviewing one of these poor gentle 
women, looking for work. 

One, almost faint from waiting, and 
perhaps from want of food, heaved a deep 
sigh and said to her next in the line : 

“Oh, why didn’t I buy an anauity 
when I had a bit of money?” : 

The other munched with her lips 
for a moment, and then exclaimed : 

“Why didn’t my father tram me 
to earn?" 


ee 
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MOTHER OF THE C.N.| FALLING SOVEREIGN 


And the Tales She Tells This 
Month 


My Magazine, the mother of the 
Children’s Newspaper, is out again in a 
bright new dress for March, and for 
glorious pictures, splendid stories, and 
thrilling chapters of knowledge there is 
nothing like it on the bookstalls. It 
lics side by side with the Children’s 
Newspaper everywhere, and we give 
‘below a list of some of the things My 
Magazine contains. 


THE OLD MAN IN A TINY WORLD 
The wonderful story of Henri Fabre and 
his little friends 
NIGHT AND ITS WONDERFUL LAMP 
What we know of the moon 
THE LULLABIES OF EUGENE FIELD 
Beautifully illustrated in colours ' 
TIME AND SPACE 
What do they mean? 
MAKING THINGS FAST 
Sixty kinds of knots and ties 
HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD 
NEWS FROM GALILEE 
The sweetest sound that ever fell upon 
our island home 
THE 700-YEAR-OLD GLORY OF 
CANTERBURY . 
Pictures of the great cathedral 
THE TRAIL OF A LIE 
A short story by Harold Begbie 
THE DONKEY BOY WHO ENRICHED 
THE NATION 
Chantrey and his art gallery 
A LITTLE TALE IN FRENCH ~ 
With its English translation 
THE HALF-SHUT DOOR 
A complete illustrated story 
PLAYBOX 
With stories and pictures. 
WHAT THE WORLD IS MADE OF 
The stuff of our great round globe 
WHY THINGS ARE DONE 
WEALTH WE GET FROM WASTE 
PUZZLES OF THE WIZARD KING 


There is still a day or two for those 
who are trying for the £10 grant offered 
for the best coloured copy of My 
Magazine cover. They should be sent 
in by February 25, as stated last week. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH 
_A Friend of the Children 


Thousands of children and thousands 
of friends of children’ will be sad to 
know that Mr. Mackintosh is dead. 

He was a good and generous man, 
the friend of many splendid causes, 
and he loved this paper and the magazine 
from which it sprang. In thirty years 
he built up a great business, emploving 
nearly a thousand people, in Halifax, 
making and packing the famous toffee 
Tommy loved in the trenches and 
everybody likes at home. 

When he and his wife first made 
the toffee at their little house, they 
used to offer it free at a certain time 
every Saturday, and the rush for the 
free packets made the toffee known. 

Mr. Mackintosh, who died while 
sitting at his wife’s bedside, was not 
old, but his long life of public service 
had made him warm friends everywhere, 
and among the hundreds who followed 
him to his grave were representatives 
of more than twenty organisations. 
It was a great tribute to a splendid man. 


WHY THINGS ARE DEAR 
A mid-week football match in Sunder- 
land was so largely attended by workers 
that industry was paralysed, and it is 
reckoned £100,000 was lost. Such delays 
to production keep up the rate of ex- 
change and make things dear. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 


__ The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest : 


An Aberdeen Augus bull . . . £3000 
A Shire colt... . 6 1). £2416 
An old English snuffbox . . . £357 
A sampler of Charles I.’stime . £86 


Danger to Foreign 
Missions 


WORLD-WIDE WORK OF 
CIVILISATION 


It is beyond the power of the human 
‘nind to calculate the blessings that have 
seen spread throughout the whole world 
oy the Christian Missionary Societies. 

They have softened’ the spread of 
civilisation everywhere, and with infinite 
patience have taught to bz¢xward races 
the tender and lovely truths on which 
the final hopes of all mankind rest. But 
all the missionary societies are in a state 
of danger never known before—a danger 
quite unexpected. 

Owing to the terrible waste of war 
and the stoppage of much of the world’s 
productive work, money is worth far 
less. than it was worth before. People 
who had saved enough to keep them 
from poverty in their old age are now 
poor, because their money has lost part 
of its value, while everything they buy 
is more than twice as dear as it was. 


A Fortune Beyond Recall 
It is just the same with the missions. 
Any money they had has decreased in 
value, especially in some of the countries 
where the missionaries are working. 
But, besides that, all expenses have 


greatly increased. The missionaries can- 


not live on their former salaries. Travel- 
Jing is far dearer than before. Every- 
thing bought is dearer. If the people 
who have made money out of the war do 
not give generously some of the missions 


will come to a Standstill, and fail. 


Te Church Missionary Society, for 
instance, needs {275,000 more this year 
than last year if it is to keep up its 
present work. And out of this sum 
£167,000 is loss on exchange, due to the 
lowered value of money, and not to in- 
creased expense. It is a loss that could 
not possibly be avoided by the mission, 
and, unlike trading concerns, missionary 
societies cannot recover such losses. 

All the other societies are in the same 
difficulty. It is a danger that should 
appeal strongly to all thoughtful people 
who value the spread of Christianity. 


POOR BOY’S RISE 


From the Door-Step to the 
Mayor’s Chair 


The town of Newport, in Monmouth- 
shire, should be proud of its Mayor, 
Mr. Peter Wright, for several reasons. 

One is that he has risen from poverty 
to a position of dignity, and a better 
reason Still is that he is not ashamed of 
his past. 

Men who rise in the world are not at 
all uncommon, but men who rise and 
never try to cover up their tracks when 
they were poor are much fewer in 
number. Mr. Peter Wright is one of this 
rarer sort. 

It was while he was talking to a room- 
ful of newspaper boys that he told the 
world his story, and he told it to en- 
courage the boys. 

Forty-five years ago, he said, he was 
a boy hke any one of them, but so poor 
that he made a door-step his bed, and 
he could still feel in imagination the 
kick given him by the policeman who 
roused him from his sleep. When he 
was last in New York he drove in a 
car to look again at that door-step. 

A fine story! But the best part of it 
is that Mr. Wright was man enough to 
tell it to those boys, and make no pre- 
tences about the way he had travelled. 


WHO GOES HOME? 


Policeman’s Cry in Parliament. 


When the House of Commons adjourns 
a policeman goes through the lobbies 
shouting, ‘‘ Who goes home?” Mem- 
bers know by this that business is over. 

The phrase has little meaning now, but 
at one time it was of the utmost im- 
portance to Members of Parliament. 
It is a relic of the bad old days which we 
all hoped had gone for ever, though they 
seem to have returned since the war. 

In the 18th century the streets and 
roads were very unsafe after dark. Foot- 
pads and highwaymen infested every 
district, and practised their calling with 
the utmost daring. Once George IT. 
was relieved of his watch, purse, and 
buckles by a highwayman while walking 
in Kensington Gardens; and on another 
occasion a Prince of Wales and his brother 
were robbed near Berkeley Square. 

So serious was the state of affairs that 
Members of Parliament returning from 
Westminster to London dared not go 
alone, and so parties were made up. The 
cry, ‘“‘ Who goes home?” meant that 
some members were ready to start, and 
wanted to know who was going their way. 


Why the World is Poor 


The Great Poverty has followed the 
Great War. Never has there been such 
a shortage of materials or such a rise 
in prices. Here are some of the main 
reasons why the world is poor: 


World’s war bill £50,000,000,000 
Shortage of sugar 310,000 tons 
Shortageof U.S.cotton 415,000 tons 
Shortage of iron 7,000,000 tons 
Shortage of wheat 16,100,000 tons 
Shortage of coal 407,500,000 tons 

The issue of paperin place of gold causes 


lack of confidence, and the increased 
percentage of paper money has been 


America....174 Italy...,..435 
Britain..... 244 Germany ..875 
France .....375 Austria...3900 
The value of money in different 
countries jumps up and down, so that on 
one day £1 was worth in 
New York ..14s. Rome ..... 43s. 
Paris....... 37s. Berlin ....280s. 


This makes trade almost impossible. 
The cost of living has gone up per cent. 


America ..200 Italy ..... 330 
Britain ....250 Germany 1000 
France ..... 330 ~=©Austria . .4000 


This is the world’s burden of War. 


NEW EYES FOR OLD. WORK 


Rays that Penetrate the Pictures 


Almost eve week now some new 
application is found for the X-rays. 

An Amsterdam professor has dis- 
covered that an old master, a valuable 
painting perhaps hundreds of years 
old, which has been defaced by modern 
work can be recognised by means of 
the X-rays, which pass through the 
modern brush, work, but show up the 
old colours of former years. 

An X-ray photograph shows the 
painting as it originally was. 


THE BEST GIRL IN PARIS 


A Great Prize 


They have some very pretty ways in 
France. One is that the working girl in 
Paris who is adjudged to have been 
the most deserving during the past year 
is Set up in business on her own account. 

The amount she gets is £420. Before 
she receives that substantial sum the 
judges feel quite sure she will use it well. 

Last year’s proud _ prize- winner, 
Eugénie Héléne Dicole, is a laundress, 
thirty years old, and for fifteen years 
has been a worker in the same laundry. 
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BAD OLD TIMES 
IN ITALY 


HISTORY LIKE A NIGHT- 
MARE 


Anarchist Who Would Bring 
Them Back Again 


WHAT JOHN EVELYN SAW 


In the lovely old city of Pisa a 
notorious Italian anarchist named Mala- 
testa has been inciting his countrymen 
to disorder ; in the famous port of Leg- 
horn he has been arrested for sedition. 

It is not for us to pass judgment 
on the affairs of other nations, but 
Great Britain is always interested in 
the hap and freedom of Italy, 
which Malatesta and such men would 
destroy. We helped Italy to break the 
bonds which bound her in innumerable 
rival camps, kingdoms, republics, duchies, 
and what-not—some scores of them, 
all with separate courts, armies, officials 
preying on the resources of the starving 
and ignorant people. 


Towns that Bought Each Other 


The sober annals of Pisa, Leghorn, 
and other Italian centres read like 
history written by a madman. Pisa, 
as a republic, fought not only enemies 
overseas but Rome and Florence and 
Venice, Sardinia and Sicily, 

Genoa was annihilated asa port mainly 
by the creation of Leghorn. Towns not 
only fought each other; they bought 
each other as in England a farmer 
buys land and its cattle. Leghorn was 
owned by Genoa, and Florence bought 
Leghorn hom the native city of Columbus 
as if it had been a private building. 

And how did they live in these 
Italian cities when foreigners ruled 
them ? How did they live in Leghorn, 
for example ? We have a very memor- 
able picture of life in Leghorn as it 
was less than 300 years ago, for our 
great diarist, John Evelyn, was there. 


Scene in a Market 

In the market-place he witnessed 
such a concourse as amazed him: 
“Slaves, Turks, Moors, and_ other 
nations ; buying, selling, drinking, gamb- 
ling, Sleeping, fighting, singing, weeping: 
all nearly naked and miserably chained.’’ 

In the centre of the square was a tent 
where any idle, desperate man could 
stake his liberty against the dice. If 
he won he gained a few coins; if he 
lost he became a slave, and was 
manacled and led away to serve in 
bondage. Many men would try their 
fortune at this appalling gamble, some 
as the result of drink, some from mere 
bravado, others because life seemed 
to hold no other prospect of relief. 


Italy the Great 

That was the Leghorn of other days. 
Those are the conditions which had to 
be swept away before Italy could 
become a nation again, and the people 
who ceased to buy and sell each othcr, 
and ceased to buy up towns with all! 
the human beings in them, have risen 
from ages of oppression. to an honoured 
place in the world. 

Those great patriots Cavour, Mazzini, 
and Garibaldi banished assassination 
and anarchy last century, and with their 
disappearance Italy began to grow 
great and honoured. Malatesta would 
carry her back to the days of assassi- 
nation and anarchy, and bring her to 
destruction. 


FUTURE ADMIRALS TO CLEAN DECKS 

The United States has decided that 
all naval cadets are to spend one year 
cruising as ordinary seamen, swabbing 
decks, cleaning brass, and doing the 
ordinary work of the ship. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Assiut . . . . . ~ Ash-ee-aot 
Cairo. . . . « « e . - Ki-ro 
Gemini. . . . . . Jem-in-ee 
Heliopolis . . . .. Hee-lee-op-o-lis 
Messier. . . . « Mess-ee-yeh 
Montaigne. . . . . -Mon-tane 
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First Men to See Africa from the Sky 
THE FLIGHT FROM CAIRO TO THE CAPE 


CLOTHES 


Dressing on Nothing a Year 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 
POET OF THE WORLD'S 


Flying Explorers who will Ride over Swamps 
and Forests and Jungles and Cannibals 


| SPLENDID PEACE TRIP OF AN AEROPLANE MADE FOR WAR 


CG OuEWHERE in the air, at this mo- 

ment, perhaps. a great bird is fly- 
ing, a bird far excelling that fabulous 
creature, the roc of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” with its flesh and blood and 
giant wings; a man-made bird, with 
the power of 7oo horses. It is flying 
the whole length of Africa. 

Our bird is a Vickers-Vimy acro- 
plane, and ‘“‘ housed upon this sightless 
courier of the air” are five Britons, 
two of them dashing pilots with their 
war-laurels unfaded; one of them a 
mechanic from the battle-planes, an- 
other an expert rigger, to sce to the 
mechanism of the plane. The fifth 1s 
a man of 56, a man ef peace renowned 
in natural science, Dr. Chalmers Mit- 
chell, distinguished in many spheres, 
and secretary of the London Zoo. 


The Terrible Continent 

A gallant company they are, secking 
to achievé that which has baffled man- 
kind from the dawn of human en- 
deavour—swiftly to traverse the Dark 
Continent from end to end, this Dark 
Continent which from all recorded 
time has devoured its explorers, 
slaughtered pionecrs and missionaries. 
exterminated tribes and nations, built 
up and thrown down civilisations. 
Now these men ride above and over 
it all, from end to end, seeing such 
sights in rapid succession as no other 
living men ever saw in a lifetime. 

They are seeing the continent 
actually as a poct satirically described 
its maps: 
So geographers, in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er uninhabitable downs 
Place elephants in place of towns. 


Down Among Lions ? 

That is just the bird’s eye view the 
Jand will present to our travellers of the 
air, as they fly the amazing highway 
of their route, and drop at appointed 
places to replenish their stores. Yes, 
they must replenish their stores, for 
though the aeroplane can cruise at 
need for 1000 miles the distance from 
Cairo to Cape Town is over 5200 miles, 
and so 23 landing grounds, with stores, 
have been arranged in advance, with 19 
emergency grounds, 

Lord Northcliffe, to whom aerial 
flight owes more for stimulus and en- 
couragement than to any other man in 
the world, has sent out this first 
scientific expedition of the air for the 
Times, and a whole year has been 
devoted to clearing landing - placcs, 
stocking petrol and stores, and other 
work. But what if African vegetation, 
in its luxuriance, should overgrow the 
stopping places, or elephants and lions 
and hippopotamuses should run amok 
among the stores, as elephants did with 
Eivingstone’s memorial in the wilds ? 


Over the Scenes of History 
‘ And what if the 42 landing-places 
should prove insufficient, and the 
aeroplane should come down far from 
any of them in forests which the sun 
cannot penetrate, among __ lions, 
leopards, elephants, or cannibals; or 
in swamps that strangle and drown ; or 

on frozen mountain-tops ? : 
Even these possibilities have all 
been counted by our scientific adven- 


turers, and from Heliopolis. near Cairo, 
the seat of learning of the ancient 
Egyptians, they sail over the site of 
thousands of vears of ‘history into 
darkness and barbarism. 

They sail up the Nile where once. 
Cleopatra floated in her golden barge, 
with its silken sails and singing maids, 
to meet Mark Antony. They fly to: 
Assiut and Assuan, where the Nile 
dam conserves water to make Egypt 
a land of smiling plenty ; and, leaving 
the Nile at Wady Halla, thev steer to 
Atbara, and then on to Khartoum, 
where Gordon died. 


Forests of Sudan 

From Khartoum they cross a night- 
mare-land. There is the sudd of the 
White Nile, a dense water vegetation 
which, mastered by man, makes fucl 
for his steamers and matcrial for his 
paper, but, unmastered, engulfs him 
like some vegetable Goodwins. 

Then come the forests of the South- 
ern Sudan, a fearful place in case of 
engine failure; and after that swamp 
and forest, forest and swamp, miles 
upon miles of both away to the south 
of Lake Tanganyika and beyond ; 
mountains hidden in clouds and moun- 
tains with snowy domes like clouds ; 
volcanoes discharging blasts of incan- 
descent gas. into the atmosphere ; 
regions where lightning and thunder 
play like artillery battles in the air, 
and where rain comes down in spouts. 

One of the worst areas for disturb- 
ances in the air occurs between Jebelin 
in the Sudan and Mongolla, some 5&0 
miles farther south. This is a region 
where occur storms of the sort in 
which. during the recent flight to 
Australia, one of the aeroplanc’ was 
actually blown backwards from Bang- 
kok to Rangoon, over 300 miles! 
lf our explorers come down ~ here, 
there is the sudd and swamps on one 
hand, and cannibal tribes on the 


other. ' ar 
Fo the Cape 
We may hope they will be free from 
cannibals in any case, but what the 


animals may do is another question.. 


The man who traversed part of the 
route by motor-car was killed by an 
aeroplane ; the men who laid one of 
the railways on the line of flight were 
held up by lions, which killed and ate 
over 50 men at one camp alone. | 
But southward ho! They skirt the 
Victoria Nvanza, east and south, then 
tly south-west through Tanganyika 
Territory, as we now call old German 
Teast Africa, and come down through 
Rhodesia to the Victoria Falls, dis- 
covered by T.ivingstone. Then the 
machine follows the railway to Bula- 
wayo, and from Bulawayo on to 
Palapve in Bechuanaland, then across 
country to Pretoria, then, with the 
metals shining alt the way, through 
Pretoria, Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, 
Victoria West, Beaufort West, to the 
goal at Cape Town.: 
What an itinerary! The distance is 
enormous, and the conditions are un- 
paralleled in the history of flight. 
Can the machine keep up through all 
the appointed stages? Makers and 
pilots say Yes. If. not, can life be 
maintained until relicf comes in 
Continued at foot of next column 


GENERAL WHO MADE HIS 
OWN BOOTS 


With the threat of still further in- 
creases in the high cost of clothes, we 
may almost wish we could carry out a 
suggestion of the German General Von 
Lettow-Vorbeck, who commanded the 
hostile forces in East Africa. 

Telling in the Times of the strange 
Robinson Crusoe kind of life to which the 
Germans were reduced, he mentioned 
that he had made his own boots while on 
campaign, and declared that it was very 
convenient for a European to be able to 
go out and catch an antelope and make 
clothes from its skin. 

A good many fathers must be wishing 
they could catch an animal and make 
clothes from the skin for their boys and 
girls, without having to pay the tailor 
or the bootmaker. This is, of course, the 
practice in many parts of the world ; and 
millions of people know nothing at all 
of tailors or hatters. When they want 
new clothes they simply catch an animal 
or a bird and use its skin, or else they 
plait some grass or leaves together. 

As our World Map showed last week, 
there is scarcely any natural object, 
animal or vegetable, that is not used for 
clothing somewhere. In the cold climates 
the warm furs of animals, such as bears 
and seals, are worn ; in temperate lands 
woollen and hair clothes are used ; and 
in hot countries cotton and grass. 

In Northern Asia many tribes use 
sheepskins for garments, turning the fur 
inside in winter, and outside in summer. 
Motorists in Europe have taken. to 
leather clothes, but a hundred years ago 
the cowboys and ranchers and trappers 
of America were wearing this useful 
material for coats and trousers, 
———————— SSS ES 
desert, swamp, or trackless forest, or 
on barren mountain-side? Resolu- 
tion answers Yes. 


What the Engine Can Do 

The machine can rise from the 
ground level to the height of 10,0c0 
tvet in 48 minutes; it can fly 115 
miles an hour at a low level, at 100 
miles an hour at 10,000 feet, and can 
land at 45 miles an hour, 
drinking water, compressed food, 45 
gallons of oil for lubricating, 25 gallons 
of water for radiators, spare parts for 
breakages, rifles and ammunition, 
cameras, apparatus for preserving 
natural history specimens, the latest 
scientific instruments, and a delightful 
closed cabin accommodates the crew. 

Built to bomb a hostile country, the 
aeroplane is converted to the peaceful 
conquest of a continent, and through- 
out its journey, if it keeps to its track, 
it will never leave British territory ! 


On the King’s Highway 

Savages may whet their swords and 
poison. their darts, wild beasts of the 
jungle and forest may gnash their 
teeth, mosquitoes may seek to thrust 
home their deadly microbes; but 
these enemies are all on the King’s 
highway, from end to end of Africa. 
1t is for these dauntless men to prove 
whether such dangers, and a thousand 
more, can be overcome. ; 

We thrill with hopeful expectation, 
and watch with bated breath the 
events of this marvellous journey. 
Nothing can eclipse the glory of the 
men who have crossed the Atlantic’s 
airway or made the marvellous journey 
to Australia; but this attempt upon 
a land of myriad mysteries and perils 
beyond compare constitutes a romance 


this wide world has known, 


It carries 


as hazardous, as enthralling, as ever 


' CHILDREN 


Victor Hugo the Great and 
Napoleon the Small 


BOOKS SHAKESPEARE READ 


Feb.22. Russell Lowell born Cambridge, U.S. 1819 
23. Sir Joshua Reynolds died in London. . . 1792 
24. Louis Philippe. King of France, abdicated 1843 


26. Victor Hugo born at Besangon .... . 1802 
27. H. W. Longfellow born at Portland, Maine 1807 
28. Montaigne born at Dordogne .. . 1533 
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Victor Hugo 


Victor Hueco was the man who in the 


nineteenth century made himself 


more clearly than any other man the. 
voice of France. 


The son of a general, he was in early 
life an admirer of Napolcon, but later 


he became a Republican, and so casti- 


gated Napoleon the Third as Napoleon 
the Small that the sham emperor drove 


him from France, and he lived for many 
years under the shelter of the British 


flag in the Channel Islands. oe 
When France became Republican, . 


Victor Hugo returned, and took some: 


part in public life, while Napoleon the: 
Small came to live in his stead under the 


shelter of our British flag ! 


But Hugo was more at home in the 


‘stormy days when he was driven from: 
home than when he was back in Franc>. 


- He wrote opera, drama, romantic 


historical novels, and stories of the lives 
of the poor, but in whatever he wrote 
he was a poet, and his best work is in- 
his poems, which show a delicate and. 
powerful mastery of his native tongue, . 


Henry Longfellow _ 
I the golden age of American poetry,” 

' from fifty to seventy years ago, 
when a galaxy of stars shone in the 
literary firmament—Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes,’ 
Whitman, Whittier, and Thoreau—the, 
metlowest light came from Heary 
Wordsworth Longfellow. 

He was born and trained to be a poet.. 
From his college he was sent to Europe 
that he might study its books and 
people, and be a professor of literature.: 

This experience appeared in all his: 
writings except those that were attempts’ 
to tell the early story of America in a+ 
poetical form. Fus ‘ Evangeline,” 
“Courtship of Miles Standish,” and 
“Hiawatha,” were _ restrospectively 
American. Hiawatha collected Indian’ 
legends in a narrative form. H’s other: 
principal writings were echoes of. 
European romance. — ‘ 

But it was not these works that made: 
him the most popular poet of his country.‘ 
It was his shorter verses, reflecting, 
family feeling and homely sentiment, 
that won the hearts of the English-speak- 
ing world. He is probably the most 
popular poet ever known among children. 

ngfellow, like all the other poets of. 
his circle, ljved to be a very old man, and 
was universally beloved. He died in 1882. 


’ Michael Montaigne 
ICHAEL MONTAIGNE lives for ever. 
in the world of books as a French 
country gentleman, who varied an easy’ 
life by writing essays on any subject, 
that caught his attention. He makes. 
up a trio with Bacon and Charles Lamb." 

In his early life, till he was nearing. 
the age of forty, he was active in local 
government as a councillor of Bordeaux. 
Then he inherited the family estates, 
and settled down to be an observer and 
commentator on human life, with free- 
dom and frankness in his opinions far 
beyond the general spirit of the age in 
which he lived. : 

It is this freedom of thought that pre- 
serves his essays, and secures for them 
a wide public of readers in every land. 
He died in 1592, and there is evidence 
that Shakespeare, who was then 28 
years old, read his essays. : 
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WHAT THE FLYING EXPLORERS WILL SEE—AFRICA FROM END TO END 


Africa has an .area of 12,000,000 
square miles, nearly 100 times greater 
than Great Britain. 

Its greatest length is 5000 miles, 
nearly 10 times the length of the 
United Kingdom. 

Its greatest breadth is 5000 miles, 
47 times the United Kingdom. 

Its population is 180,000,000, four 
times the population of Great Britain. 

Africa has three mountains, more 
than four times as high as Ben Nevis, 
the highest British peak. They are 
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Only once within our knowledge has the journey through Africa been accomplished. Then the traveller went on foot. 
young-—Major Grogan. Now the explorers propose to fly the 5200 miles from Cairo to the Cape. This map shows the way of the old caravans, 
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Kilimanjaro, 19,680 feet; Ruwenzori, 
19,000 feet ; and Kinea, 18,000 feet. 

One third of Africa is covered by 
the Sahara Desert, spreading over 
4,000,000 square miles. The Kalahari 
Desert is nearly as big 4s Great 
Britain, covering 120,000 square miles. 
The Great and Little Karroo’ Deserts 
cover 100,000 square miles. 

The greatest rivet of Africa, the 
Nile, is 3500 miles long, 14 times as 
long as the longest British river, the 
Severn. Africa has two other rivers 
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10 times as long as the Severn—the 
Congo, 2900 miles; and the Niger, 
2300 miles. The Zambesi River is 
1500 miles, and the Orange River 1200. 

It has an enormous lake, Lake 
Chad, nearly half as big as Great 
Britain. Lake Victoria Nyanza_ is 
30,000 square miles. Lake Tanganyika 
is twice as big as Wales. 

Of the 12,000,000 square miles of 
Africa, only just over 600,000 are 
ruled by native peoples ; all the rest 


is administered by European Powers. 
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British Africa is nearly 37 times 
as big as Great Britain. French 
Africa is 18 times the size of France. 
Italian Africa is six times as big as 
Italy, Portuguese Africa 26 times 
as big as Portugal, and _ Belgian 
Africa 80 times as big as Belgium. _ 

From the jungles we get india- 
rubber, palm oil, and timber ; from the 
cultivated parts coffee, cotton, sugar. 

Africa’s mines produce a quarter 
of the whole world’s gold and four- 
fifths of the world’s diamonds. 
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That was only twenty years ago, and the man who walked is still alive and 
the way of the new railway line, and the way the flying men will go 


-  Falleace 
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Imagination 
NCE more the scientists have 
stirred the imagination of 
the world. What could be more 
thrilling than the flight from end 
to end of Africa ? 

Only once a man has walked 
through Africa. | Horses and 
chariots have come, but never 
have they carried a man from 
end to end of this vast continent. 
The railway has come, but not 
yet has it traversed these thou- 
sands of miles that stretch from 
Cairo to the Cape. Other con- 
tinents men have crossed on foot 
by horse, by steam, and then by 
aeroplane, all in the order of 
natural evolution; but here, in 
Africa, after the man on foot, 
comes the man in the skies. So 
true it is that this great continent 
has yet to be opened up. 

And so true is it, too, that 
Science is full of imagination, and 
Life is richer and more wonderful 
because of the things Science lets 
us see with Imagination’s eye. 

The moon, for instance, is 
very beautiful on a summer night, 
and it is amusing to imagine 
that a man _ has his residence 
there; but it is surely better 
still to know that the shadowy 
places on the face of the moon— 
the eyes, nose, and mouth of the 
man in the moon—are plains 
and the beds of dried-up seas ; 
and that the bright places are 
high mountains, with the sun 
shining on them. 

And the moon grows more 
interesting still when we imagine 
its amazing birth—how it was a 


- blazing piece torn out of the 


molten earth by the tug of the sun. 

That is a big thing for imagina- 
tion to play with; but there are 
little things quite as wonderful. 
We read this sheet of white paper, 
and it seems quite dead and still ; 
but science tells us it is made of 
millions of small particles, all spin- 
ning in definite orbits like the 
planets. Even imagination cannot 
quite grasp that, but it can try. 

And take the earth itself, 
seeming so still and sedate: how 
wonderful it becomes when we 
try to imagine it spinning on its 
axis and at the same time rushing 
round the sun at eighteen miles 
in every second! It requires 
imagination to imagine such 
things ; but it can be done. 

Without imagination very little 
could be done in the world. We 
imagine every deed before we do 
it, and every thing before we 
make it ; and the Creator of the 
World must have imagined it all 
before the world came to birth. 
Our great poet, Tennyson, look- 
ing into a stream and seeing all 
the little creatures swimming 
and wriggling there, exclaimed : 
‘* What an imagination God must 
have!” And perhaps we’ are 
most like God when we use our 
imagination to help us to under- 
stand His works. 
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The Nation Expects 


I" is greatly to be hoped that the 
Football Association will be 


patriotic enough to do something to 
stop the mid-week Cup Ties, which are 
drawing enormous crowds of men 
away from work. They are becoming 
a national danger. ; 

It is estimated that the value of 
the work and wages sacrificed by 
midweek games this scason amount 
already to considerably over a million 
pounds. What this sort of thing 
means is that not enough goods are 
made to pay our bills in America, and 
so the sovereign falls. _ 

Work, not play, is the great need of 
the world, and the nation expects that 
every member of the Footbalt Asso- 
ciation will do his duty. 


B ; 
Something to be Proud of 
Lor FISHER has said many things 

of late, and we sometimes wish 

he would be careful in his language. 
But who does not like these 18 words 
from a letter of his the other day ? 

We fought most, lost most, spent 
most, and got the least out of the 
war of any nation. 

That is something we may be 
proud of every year we live, though 
we live till the Millennium comes. 


B 
A Tremendous Optimist 

HERE really is hope for the future, 
A high official at the Post Office 
declares that we are to have soon not 
only good humour and courtesy, but 

the finest telephone service on earth. 
It will be wonderful to have the 


telephone working properly, but to 


have it working courteously and with 
good humour will make this earth like 
heaven. We congratulate the G.P.O. 
on its good intentions. 


@ : 

Bradford Does a Great Thing 

RADFORD has given the nation a 

great lead with its proposal to 
take care of a thousand starving 
children from Vienna. It is one of the 
most heroic decisions a town has ever 
come to, and if all goes well, and it is 
carried out, the name of Bradford will 
shine like the stars in the annals of 
humanity, 

From deeds like these a nation’s 
grandeur springs, and with such foun- 
dation-stones to stand on the League 
of Nations would be as firm as a rock. 


@ 
Let Something Good Be Said 
WHEN over the fair fame of friend 


or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall; 
instead 
Of words of blame, or proof of thus 
and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his 
head : 
Even the cheek of shame with tears 
is wet . 
If something good be said. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
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&  @& Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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: Einstein 
V E are sorry we cannot answer all 

the questions asked by thos¢ 
who have been studying Einstein. We 
do not know what the effects will be of 
light having been caught bending. But 
we gladly give this example, worked 
out by a boy who is clever at maths. 


A canal boat is moving upstream at a 
speed of three miles per hour. A man on deck 
is walking toward the bow of the boat at two 
miles per hour. What is his velocity with 
reference to the shore ?- ‘“ Five miles per 
hour,” you answer. No; only 4°9999999 
-miles per hour, says Einstein. 

Now we hope it is clear } 


& 
Tip-Cat 
T HE Australian Prime Minister says the 
next war will bein the Pacific Ocean. 
Then we shall have to change its name. 


G 
[F the next war must break out in 
the Pacific, cannot the next peace 
break in at Warsaw ? 
i] 
DExtists are forming a trade union. 
They think it .will give them a 
greater pull. 


ea 


iG) 
WILL the Govern- 
ment take 
over the Tubes ? 
They look like 
going under, 
oO 
A woman of 81 
has just been 
tried for her first 
offence. Itis never 
too late to mend, 
but it is surely too 
late to begin. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS T0 KNOW 


When the Railway = 
Management Com-| ‘Tue Lord Chan- 


mittee will manage 
the Railways 


cellor finds the 
Coalition has . no 
backbone. Does 
he suggest that it is composed of 
filleted place-hunters ? 

Q 

Ex-KinG ConsTANTINE says Greece 

got nothing by sticking to the 
Allies. But she got rid of Constantine. 


ci) < 
Wuerr Mr. Asquith would like to 
sce himself: Up the poll. 


' io} 
Port for a wet day: Drydea. 


& 
The Badge of Cruelty 
LE humane people will like to know 
of that leaflet of the Canadian 
Government with the heading : 
The German Badge of Cruelty 
It is not the Iron Cross that is 
referred to, but the aigrette plumes 
in a hat captured from one of the 
Kaiser’s sons. Canada will not 
allow this crucl traffic in aigrette 
plumes, which inflicts so much ter- 
rible suffering on beautiful birds and 
condemns nestlings to death by 
starvation, all to beautify a woman’s 
hat—or the hat of a Kaiser’s son. 
We hope our women will leave this 
badge of cruelty to the Kaiser and his 
sons, and that our Government will 
soon forbid this infamous trade by 
which a few grow rich, many grow 
callous, and a whole race of lovely 
birds is threatened with extinction, 


February 21, 1599 
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Hymn of Youth 


By Harold Begbie 


EAR them, hear the laggards 
H _ Whining on the road” 
Crying, Life will stumble, 

Crushed beneath its load ! 
Hear them taunting Progress, 

See them cringe to Wrong ; 
Brothers, rise and fling them 

Youth's triumphant song : 


[Ho would cease from struggle, 
Who from danger run, 
While the foe still dares us, 
Fifty score to one? , 
Fight !—fight on with rapture 
Till the victory’s won | 


Gor be praised for peril, 
’ God be praised for strife, 
Onward ! to the conflict, 
Blessing God for life ! 
Shall we quail from hardship ? 
Shall we swerve from truth? 
Ours the sword of Courage, 
Ours the Flag of Youth ! 


M4 has come from darkness, 
Battling through the night ; 
Backward lies the jungle, 
Forward dawns the light ; 
Snatch the torch from cowards, 
Flash its flame ahead ; 
Youth will take our places 
When our youth, is dead | 


PRoGREss shall not falter 
On her forward way, 
While the youth of nations 
Faces to the day : 
God has told our heroes 
Love and Joy shall reign, 
Forward ! Man shall conquer 
Sin and Woe and Pain ! 


[Ho would cease from struggle’ 
Who from danger run, 
While the foe still dares us, 
Fijty score to one ? 
Fight !—fight on with rapture 
Till the victory’s won. 


@ 

The Spirit of a Gentleman 
I? is a few Sundays ago now, but 

it is never too late to repeat a 
good thing, and we gladly give these 
words from Dr. Welldon, Dean of 
Durham, in a sermon in the famous 
cathedral there. He was asking, What 
are the qualities of a Christian gentle 
man, and this is how he describes him: 


Such a man could not lie. He 
shrank from any mean action. 

- He looked all the world in the face. 
He would not if he could, and could 
not if he would, play a double part. | 

He would not take an unfair 
advantage of anybody. His word 
was his bond. His conscience was his 
religion. He was the soul of loyalty. 

He asked not what he could get, 
but what he could give. 

He was always looking for a 
chance to say a kind word or do a 
kind act, to inspire hope or lift a 
lame dog, dry the tears that flowed 
so freely, and help the sad to smile. 

It is all as fine and true as the cathe- 
dral in which fhe words rang out. Let 
us grow up in a spirit like that, and 
ours is the world and everything in it. 


@ 
Then Come What May 


Two things give me each day: 
TRe joy of life in the morning, 
A conscience clear at night. 

Then come what may. M 


———_gge 
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GIVING ENGLAND |BOYS IN THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY 


AWAY 


THE QUEER OLD LAW OF 
SQUATTER’S RIGHTS 


How a Man Made a Fortune 
with a Few Wooden Pegs 


STRANGE STORY OF A FOREST 


By Our Political Correspondent 

A remarkable story comes from the 
Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, show- 
ing how wealth in England is given away 
by law to men who have not earned it. 

In the forest is common land, on 
which the people of the parish had a 
right to tum their cows and pigs and 
geese. About forty years ago six men 
who had this right “ pegged out ” a part 
of the common, land as theirs, claiming 
what are called “‘ squatter’s rights.” 

Now five of them are.dead, and the 
one who is alive, the only ‘‘ commoner " 
left, George Morgan by name, claims the 
part of the common they “ pegged ont ” 
as his, and the coal deep down in the 
ground underneath the common. 

It is said that the claim has been 
allowed, that it is made in accordance 
with the law. An offer of £70,000, it is 
stated, has been made for this coal by a 
company which would bring it to the 
surface. 

If these are the facts, then George 
Morgan, by helping to put some wooden 
aes down, and claiming a piece of 

<ngland for himself, above ground and 

under. ground, has acquired {70,000, 
which will be a tax on the coal that 
other Englishmen may in future bring 
from underneath a piece of “ common ” 
ground that was called common be- 
cause it belonged at first to all. 


Right of Law and Real Right 

Few will blame George Morgan for 
taking what the law allows him to take, 
but the point to be noticed is that this 
is the way in which all the mineral 
wealth of England underground went 
first to private persons. 

Because they had rights to the surface 
of the earth, by inheritance, or purchase, 
or old custom, the law gave them the 
ownership of whatever might be 
under the surface, and so they, in- 
dividually, might become rich at the 
expense of all other people who needed 
the useful stuff under the earth. 

_In other words, our queer English laws 
give away the richest parts of England to 
Individuals who, in many cases, have 
not done as much towards gaining the 
wealth as George Morgan when he stuck 
wooden pegs in the soil of a common. 

What the law does is, of course, 
legally right, but is there not a real right 
above the right by law? And should 
we not say that England is for England, 
and not for a man here and there ? 


THE FALLEN -NOBLES 
Pitiful’ Lot. of the Russian 
, Exiles . 3 


We can all afford to spare ‘a part of 
our sympathy for the once rich Russians, 


many of them of noble birth, who are 


now scattered over Europe in poverty. 

The vast wealth of the men born rich, 
and the deep poverty of the very poor, 
has long been a curse to Russia. But 
the present generation of Russian 
last did not create the system. 
They, like the poor, are its victims. 

Suddenly all their wealth has flown 
away ; their lands are seized ; they are 
exiles im strange lands, and many of 
them are only able to live by pawning 
-the jewels they have carried off as they 
fled from imprisonment and death. 

The Russian nobility lived in luxury 
as a rule, and failed to read the warming 
signs of the times, but their punishment 
now is so great that all kind-hearted 
onlookers may well feel the tragedy of 
their sudden downfall, for they too, 
like the poor, are with us in the common 
ranks of humanity. 


The picture of a group of schoolboys 
on this page is taken in the Houses of 
Parliament, and the gentleman who 
is showing them where to look and 
telling them what they are looking at 
is Mr. Clem Edwards, M.P. for East 
Ham, where the boys come from. 

Mr. Edwards, the East Ham children 
will agree, is something like a member, 
for he has conducted between 2000 
and 3000 of the boys and girls from his 
division over the whole of the Parlia- 
mentary buildings—the ancient: West- 
minster Hall, down in the cellars where 
Guy Fawkes secreted his gunpowder, 
the Old House of King Charles’s day, 
the Lords and the Commons; and as 
they wandered from place to place he 


The schoolboys in the House of Commons, sitting on the Government Benches 


_ LEARNING HISTORY WHERE IT IS MADE 


told them the whole romantic story. 

What was better still, he let the 
boys sit on the cushioned seats—or 
benches, as they arc called—where 
the members sit, and then he told each 
boy in whose seat he was sitting. 

It would be well if every boy and girl 
in the land could have the same ramble 
round these buildings where the ruling 
of our land goes on.from generation to 
generation. They would be likely, 
then, to be interested all their lives 
in the doings of those who act for them 
in Parliament, and to think carefully 
which, among the members: who: differ 
so widely in their opinions, are most 
nearly right, and most likely to lead us 
mto paths of prosperity and peace. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Over 25,000 people live permanently 
on canal boats in England. 

A gipsy woman, ro4 years old, is 
living in a van near Porthcawl, Wales. 
Robbing a Nation’s Treasures 

Burglars have broken into the Vienna 
Art Museum and stolen treasures worth 
about £800,000. 

The Dog on the Bus 

Dogs may now be carried on London 
motor-buses, but they must go on top 
and sit in the laps of their owners. 

The Unnecessary Queue , 

At an Underground station in London 
there is a continuous queue of people 
always waiting for tickets, in the busy 
hours of the morning, yet only one 
booking office is open. 


There are over 300,000 Boy Scouts 
in the United Kingdom. 

Rats are seriously undermining the 
sea-wall at Foulness Island, Essex. 

What is London Worth? 

The value of London as estimated by 
the authorities who levy the rates is 
£55,500,000. 

The Wicked Rat Again 

The cellars of a house at Southampton 
were flooded recently because a lead 
water-pipe had been gnawed through 
by rats. 

The Modern Babe! 

An_ official announcement recently 
posted in Chicago had to be printed in 
47 languages, owing to the very mixed 
population living in the city. ~~ 
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‘ SOVEREIGNS 


Cheapest Ever Known 


MAN WHO COULD NOT SELL THEM 
IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


Which instinct is the stronger— 
caution or curiosity ? 

' The question arises if we study either 
wild animals or civilised men. The 
animal at large—horses, cows, monkeys 
—impelled by caution, will flee for 
safety from anything it does not un- 
derstand, .and-then wil step-and return, 
wondering, impelled by curiosity to look - 
at it again. a 

Civilised men hate to be “ taken in.” 
If they suspect that someone is trying 
to take them in they wil -pass by-coldly, 
and few of them. will- let curiosity 
master their caution. Perhaps one in a 
hundred will give way to curiosity. 


Nothing Doing 

This self-protecting reserve had an 
interesting test in London recently. 
There is an old story that a man once 
stood on London Bridge and offered 
to sell sovereigns at a shilling each, but 
found no purchasers. Perhaps it was 
this story that led one young man 
lately to declare that he would sell in 
five minutes in Trafalgar Square 50 
One Pound Notes for twopence each. 

The test was made. The man stood 
in Trafalgar Square with a tray con- 
taining 50 envelopes, each envelope 
with a genuine {1 note inside. How 
many passers-by do you think bought 
these pound notes at twopence ? Only 
one had enough curiosity to pay the 2d. 
and receive {1. The rest took caution 
as their guide: In this case it did not 
serve them well, but, none the less, it 
is the better guide—probably fifty 
times better than vague and question- 
able chance. 

Ninety-nine times in a hundred such 
a man is tricking you, and it is true 
wisdom to beware of him. 


GIRL WHO CAUGHT A 
RATTLESNAKE 


Adventure in a Swamp 


The pretty girl who graces page one 
is Miss Gladys -Ditmars, and no girl has 
a father who is more proud of his 
daughter. For he is the chief of the 
New York Zoo, and when the family— 
father, mother, and daughter—went 
Rolidaying in the hope of finding some 
specimens that would be an attraction in 
the zoo, and, in a cypress swamp in 

‘South Carolina, came upon the second 
most dangerous snake in the world, it 
_was Gladys who captured the snake. 

It was a Sharp-eyed negro boy of the 
‘neighbourhood who first saw it, and 
reported its whereabouts—a. diamond- 
‘backed rattlesnake ! 

The deadliest snake in the world is the 
Indian cobra; and the next deadliest is 
the diamond-backed rattlesnake. But 

-girls who wander about in a zoo, and 

have a father who is master there, are 
much less afraid of snakes and things 
than we should be; and so Gladys 
Ditmars, armed with a long pole and a 
condensed milk box, faced the snake 
boldly and captured him. 

Exactly how she did it we do not know; 
but she did capture it, deadly though 
it was; and now it is one of the wonders 
of the New York Zoo—and Gladys is 
another. ; 

A second prize of that holiday expedi- 
tion was the fox sitting on Gladys's 
knee. As we see, ithas become a pet, and 
seems even to know that it is having its 
photograph taken. Picture on page one. 
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EGYPT DISTURBED 


BY A DOG 


TRAGIC LESSON FOR 
NATIONS AND VILLAGES 


Quarrel- That Went on for 
Generation after Generation 


THE CURSE OF FEUDS 


We never hear of feuds in Britain 
now, but once they were common here 
in mountainous regions. 

The Highland clans nursed their 
quarrels for centuries, and still there 
are men of one Highland name who 
hate other Highland names. 

Jn hill countries like Afghanistan and 
the encircling mountain ranges, in 
Albania and the Caucasus, tribal and 
family feuds are kept up for generations. 
Jn Ireland the same state of feeling 
exists, ‘though the division there is 
chiefly religious. Each side welcomes 
a chance of attacking the unforgiven 
enemy. Sometimes, as in Afghanistan, 
only the death of all the men in a family 
will end the quarrel. 


Village Against Village 

A case that shows the folly and 
wickedness of inherited strife is re- 
ported from Egypt. A man of one 
Egyptian village was bitten, 150 years 
ago, by a dog from a_ neighbouring 
village, and the man died. One village 
sided with the man, while the other 
village sided with the dog and_ its 
owner, and ever since then the quarrel 
has been kept alive, with the result that 
36 men have recently been killed, and 
21 men have been sent to prison for 
being concerned in these murders, 

Recently there has been much 
violence in Egypt among those who 
object to a British Protectorate there, 
and orderly gavernment has __ been 
disturbed. Such disorder gives evil- 
minded people of any country a chance 
for which they are always watching. 
That is a fact which those who believe 
in order and law should never forget. 


Lesson for the Whole World 


‘When disorder swept for a week or 
two over Egypt, the people of Ashraf, 
the village of the man who was bitten 
150 years ago, saw their chance, and 
suddenly attacked the people of 
Hamidat, the village of the dog, killing 
twenty of the inhabitants, burning 
i120 houses, and carrying off all the 
‘goods, cattle, and corn. 

Then the men of Hamidat rallied, 
and, pouncing on Ashraf, killed 16 of 
its people with a fury surpassing that 
lof their historical dog. 

When order was restored, 71 of the 
fst from both sides, were seized by 
t 


he police, and 21 ringleaders were tried 
and condemned, 

“ Shall crime bring crime for ever ? ” 
asked Ebenezer Elliott, the Sheffield 
poet, in a glorious song. The answer is 

“Yes, it will, unless law puts down 
violence with a strong hand, and the 
‘teaching of Jesus softens the human 
‘heart and destroys the sin of hate.” 

' A deep and wide Jesson comes to all 
mankind from this 150-years old story 
of a man and a dog, with its hateful 
consequences repeating themselves from 
generation to generation. It is a lesson 
great nations have to learn, as well as 
foolish villages. 


HISTORY UNDERGROUND 
Two skeletons found by children in 
Midlothian are believed to be those of 
soldiers who fought in .the battle of 
Pinkie, 360 years ago, where Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was defeated and lost 
her crown. 


DIAMONDS IN THE DUSTBIN 
Two dustmen in London, finding some 
bits of a bracelet in a dustbin, gave them 
to a baby to play with. They hap- 

pened to be diamonds, worth £40, 
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The Deathless Life of Elsie Inglis 
JOAN OF ARC OF MODERN SCOTLAND 


How She Became a Pillar of Strength 
to a Nation Broken by the War 


THE FAME OF A NAME THAT SHALL NEVER PASS AWAY 


Elsie Inglis—who has not heard 
her name? They call her in Scotland 
their Joan of Arc. 

Here and there, now and _ then, 
somebody will ask you for a little help 
in carrying on the work of Elsie Inglis. 
They are raising a hundred thousand 
pounds in Scotland and in Serbia as 
a-monument to the noble heart and 
mind of this great friend of mankind. 

For in these two parts of the world 
Elsie Inglis was specially known—in 
Serbia because she gave her life for that 
heroic, smitten, suffering, and trium- 
phant little land ; in Scotland because 
she won the hearts of every poor 
woman and every poor child in the 
narrow streets of old Edinburgh by 
her skill and her love as a doctor; and 
there it was, in the ancient streets 
of that great city, that, as her coffin 
passed on a gun-carriage to a soldier’s 
funeral, the women cried, “ Why did 
they no’ gic her the Victoria Cross ?”’ 

Ah, she has something more than 
the Victoria Cross: she has a monu- 
ment in every generous heart. 


Friend of the Poor 


It was by her work as a doctor 
among the women and children of 
the poorer parts of Edinburgh, and 
by her work as a moving spirit in 
seeking votes for women, that Elsie 
Inglis was chiefly known. 

She believed in women taking their 
place with men, equals in respon- 
sibilities, labours, and rights; and in 
action she proved her beliefs so com- 
pletely that no one will ever again be 
able to say that women cannot be com- 
rades for men, however great the strain 
and stress may be, in any situation. 

A week after the war broke out 
she proposed to her women friends that 
they should equip a hospital staffed 
entirely by women. She calculated 
that for one small hospital a thousand 
pounds would be needed to “ carry 
on” through the first six months. 
When a member of the committee 
heard this estimate of the money 
needed, she dropped her head on her 
hands, and moaned, “ We might as 
well ask for a million at once!” 


Spirit of Triumph 

But that spirit of despair found no 
shelter in the heart of Elsie Inglis. 
She went straight on with an energy 
that would take no denial, and before 
the war closed, so inspiring had been 
her example, and so masterly her 
organisation, that fourteen hospitals 
had been sent, with twenty women 
doctors in command, to nine countries, 
counting their patients by tens of 
thousands. And, as the news of 
their work resounded round the world, 
money came pouring in until in all 
£449,000 was raised. 

The soul of this wide work of mercy 
was the soul of Elsie Inglis. Though 
she died while the work and the war 
continued, worn out by labour, fatigue, 
and privation in foreign lands, her spirit 
lived on with undiminished power. 

The first offer of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital was made by Dr. 
Inglis to the British Army Medical 
Service, and no one will be surprised 
to hear that it was refused. 


Then the offer was made for foreign 
service -to Belgium, France, Serbia, 
and Russia; and Belgium, France, 
and Serbia accepted, the first work 
being begun for Belgium at Calais. 

Though splendid work was done in 
France, winning the admiration of all 
who saw it, it was in Serbia that the 
Women’s Hospital won immortal 
fame; and there Elsie Inglis, who 
had been organising the whole system 
from home, first went out, in May 
1915, to take her personal share in the 
staff work of three hospitals with 570 
beds, two of the hospitals being for 
the virulent typhus fever that was 
sweeping over the war-stricken land. 

At this time Serbia had only 300 
doctors of her own, for 120 had died 
of typhus, and there was not a single 
nurse. The nursing was done by 
Austrian prisoners, who had no idea 
at all of cleanliness. 

Into this land of dirt and death 
came Elsie Inglis and her. Scottish 
women doctors; and soon they had 
everything so clean that their soldier 
patients, sinking back on pillows in 
beds such as they had never known 
before, said, ‘It is beautiful, sister, 
beautiful’; and the first American 


Dr. Elsie Inglis 


who ‘‘ turned up” exclaimed, “ How 
neat, and English !”’ 

Here, there, and everywhere, master 
ofthe whole plan and skilled in every 
detail, went the Lady Chief, till to the 
Serbian people she seemed like one 
immortal, as indeed she was. 

The early days in Serbia were 
probably the happiest in the life of 
Elsie Inglis. She could not but know 
how good was the work she was 
doing, and how wide and deep the 
love felt for her by her admiring 
patients and devoted followers. 

But now came a change, and the 
rest of her life was spent under the 
shadow of defeat.. In the great 
Serbian retreat the whole country 
was over-run. The hospitals were 
broken up, and their staffs retreated 
over the mountains, with crowds of 
Serbian fugitives, to the Adriatic coast. 

The defeat of the Serbians, and the 
ageny of sceing their war-worn 
prisoners pass into captivity, almost 

Continued at foot of next column 
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TWO WAYS WITH 
THE PIGEON 


THE WAY OF CHIVALRY 
IN FRANCE 


And the Way of a Dull-head 
of Islington 


In two ways the friendly pigeon, the 
most confidential of all wild birds, has 
come under public notice. The French 
have been holding an exhibition of war 
Pigeons in Paris, and decorating the 
birds which did fine service at Verdun. 

As a chivalrous nation with a high 
sense of honour, the French understand 
the part played by sentiment in the 
world’s affairs, 

They will decorate a town that has 
shown fine bravery or endurance. They 
do not ask that a memorial to their 
noble dead shall be something tamely 
useful, like a pump. They put upa 
statue that speaks to the heart for ever, 
and causes the passing stranger to raise 
his hat, and struggle with a lump in his 
throat. They know. And even the 
dumb pigeon has his decoration. 


Apologies to the Pigeons 

If we contrast this with the doings of 
an Islington bird butcher, it is not 
because we think the French are one 
whit more kind to beautiful birds and 
animals than we are. They are not more 
kind. The Islington slaughterer is a 
man to himself. Otherwise he would not 
have been before a London magistrate 
for killing eleven of the beautiful tame 
pigeons that are a delight to all who 
unite a love of birds with a love of grey 
and grimy central London. 

This exceptional man claimed a right 


| to kill all the London pigeons he could. 
| {f he has this right, everybody else has 
it, too, and there will be no tame 


pigeons left in London, provided there are 


| sufficient dull-witted people to kill them. 


One wonders whether such a man 
knows, or cares, what his fellow men feel 


| about him. The London pigeon is every- 


body’s trustful friend ; yet that is not 
enough to keep an odd man here and 
there from being its treacherous and 
ruthless enemy. We apologise to the 


pigeon world for such a man. 
———— 


|broke the heart of Dr. Inglis; but. 


with 75 assistants and three doctors, 
she set sail in August, 1916, for 
Archangel, found herself once more 


with an army in retreat, and found 
herself also in a Revolution—for she 
was in Russia when the Tsardom fell 

Partly as a result of the anxtety 
caused by the confusion and collapse 
of Russia, and also of the seventy 
of the climate, Dr. Inglis fell seriously 
ill, until at last she had to come home. 

Constantly growing weaker on the 
voyage, but never uttering a word of 
complaint, she reached Newcastle 
on November 25, 1917. She was now, 
it was clear, nearing the end of her 
work, and even of her brave, loving. 
and helpful life; but she would not 
allow herself to be carried from the 
ship. Her spirit mastered her failing 
body to the last, but the day after 
reaching Newcastle she passed into 
her immortality. 

In all the annals of womanhood 
there is no record of a nobler soul. 
She had lived out her life. for others, 
and the memory of her will remain 
for ever fragrant. Widely as she 
loved she is herself beloved, and 50 
we tell here this story of her great 
career for the good of all whose 
hearts are tender like her own. 
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‘looking out for. 


‘ the first of the snails to make its appear- 
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FIRST NEST OF 
THE YEAR What the Blind Have 
Birds Beginning to Sing | Taught the World to See 
and Coo {THE CLEVER MEN AT THE 
SNAIL WITH A TRAP-DOOR TELEPHONE BOARD 


By Our Country Correspondent The blind men have taught the world 


er ; to see ofte thing at least—that a blind 
It is interesting a s e or year to} man is no longer de 
look out for the first nest. Will it be a one Pendent ion. orners, 


Sat Sennen a. Ghedoves, a as he used to be. 

robin's, a ing’s, , One of the most astonishing esses | 
’s thrush’s ? It may be any of astonishing successes 

sparrow §, ora thru y of St. Dunstan’s, Sir Arthur Pearson’s 


wonderful training-home for blind sol- 
diers, has been the Telephone School. 

Already forty blind men have been 
trained to work a telephone switchboard, 
and have proved their skill in situations 
which they obtained in competition with 
operators who can see. 

In one large business house a blind 
operator works alternate shifts with one 
who can see, and the firm declare that 
they perceive no difference in efficiency 
between the two men. 

The men are first of all taught to use 
a typewriter and a Braille machine. 
Then they go into the switchboard room 
and learn to operate, and at the same | 
time to write Braille shorthand. One 
man mastered the whole course in two 
months, and was able to take a good 
position in an office, where he is carrying 
out his duties in a manner that has 
evoked high praise. 


Blind Man Writes a Message 


a song-thrush’s nest, partly because the 
bird is an early nester, and partly be- 
cause this bird seems to take less trouble 
to conceal its nest than other birds. 
The nest may be in the fork of a tree 
not yet in leaf, or it may be in a thick 
évergreen bush, or in the ivy on the 
wall. You may even find it in a pile of 
faggots in a back corner of the garden or 
ard. It is made of twigs, roots, and 
dried grass, neatly each inside with 
mud to look like a bowl, in which from 
four to six brown-spotted, greenish-blue 
eggs will be able to lie comfortably. 


Bullfinch After the Fruit Buds 
A bird very much in evidence just now 
is the bullfinch, which, directly the fruit 
buds are swollen, goes into the garden, to 
the disgust of the gardener, and makes a 
hearty meal off them. He and his wife 
are both there, and the ruby hue of the 
breast gives a pleasing touch of colour. 
His plaintive whistling, though not 
very:musical when compared with other 
birds, is attractive enough as a herald of 
coming spring. The pleasure of the bull- 
finch’s company now, however, will 
prove expensive later on, for the more he 
visits your buds in February the. less 
fruit you will have in July and August. 
The greenfinch has begun to sing, and 
the ringdove’s cooing is very noticeable. 
Now and then a goshawk may be seen 
in the very early spring, and is worth 
It has ener ee 
roportion than the falcon, and shorter 
ae and is more strongly built than 
the sparrowhawk. The talons and beak, 
too, are more powerful.~ 


Snails Waking Up 


Earthworms are beginning to lie out in 
the open once again, and the heath snail, 


A trained operator can take down a 
telephone message in Braille shorthand, 
and can read this off to the person for 
whom. it is intended as quickly as the 
average person reads the newspaper ; 
or he can turn to his typéwriter and 
dispatch the message in letter form. He 
keeps a Braille directory of the numbers 
of the firms with whom he is in regular 
touch, so that those telephoning need 
not repeat these numbers each time, 
but merely ask for the firm they want. 

The object of St. Dunstan’s is to make 
the blind men independent, so that they 
may forget their blindness, and, not 
only does the home succeed in this, but 
it gives the men such confidence that 
those around them forget. their blind- 
ness too. No one watching one of these 
blind men at work, seeing his ncatness 
and precision, would dream that he was 
blind if he had not been told. 7 


ance, should be looked for. It has a 
raceful shell, circular and flattened in 
orm, with a nearly circular mouth and 

six whorls, and is usually white in colour. 

Though common in limestone and chalk 

districts, it is familiar elsewhere. 

Of quite a different appearance is the 
laminated close shell, that of another 
land snail. This is a long, thin, spindle- 
shaped shell, semi-transparent and shiny, 
and is in colour yellow or reddish brown, 
though sometimes greenish white. It is 
popularly known as the trap-door snail, 
because just inside the mouth of the 
shell is a little trap-door which opens 
outward, and is easily pushed out by the 
snail when it wants to travel. At the 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE.-DAY 
The universe moves to order like 
4, a clock. Sunrise and sunset, moon. 
rise and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 
Here is Nature’s time-table next week» 
given for London from February 22. 
Black figures indicate next morning. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


slightest sign of danger, however, the Sunday Tuesday __‘Friday 
creature retires, and the trap-door}cunrise .. 7. 4a.m. 70am 6.54a.m. 
springs back, closing the entrance. Sunset .. 5.24p.m. 5.28p.m. 5.33 p.m. 
The Early Moths aelliod 2s es at ee os ee an 
loonset .. 8.57 p.m. 11.29 p.m. 
The drone-fly is making its appearance,-| High Tide .  3.48p.m. 4.55 p.m. 7. 8 p.m. 
and several moths may be looked for, Next 
including the small eggar, the oak ext ) 
beauty, the grey shoulder knot, and the Week’s 
dark swordgrass. The first-named is} Moon 


very punctual in its February appear- 
ance, and the last two, which have 
hibernated through the winter, may be 
found when the weather is mild at the 
end of February on the flowers of spurge 
laurel, and later on will be seen on the 
sallow blossoms. ‘ 

The handsomest moth of the four is 
the oak beauty, for, although its colours 
are not bright, the general effect is rich 
and striking. 

Among the trees, the alder and yew are 
flowering, and the blossoms of the lesser 
periwinkle and the pilewort may be 
gathered in many parts, Cc. R. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


If the weather is favourable, and the 
ground in good condition, sow the main 
crop of onions on light soil; the ground 
should be trodden firmly. Spanish kinds, 
if sown in September, for transplanting 
to produce large bulbs, may now be 
planted in rows nine inches apart, and 
eighteen inches from each other. 

Look well after mice where crocuses 
are growing; they are often trouble- 
some just as the flower-buds are appear- 
ing. Finish pruning as soon as possible. 
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SMALL THOUGHTS 
Every Boy a Captain of Football 


By Harold Begbie 


_There was a glorious man among our 
glorious dead in France, a man who 
loved boys, was lovéd by boys, and by 
many was deemed the ideal schoolmaster. 

Almost in secret, and almost ashamed 
of it—for he had no conceit—this glorious © 
man wrote splendid poetry—splendid 
because it expressed splendid thoughts 
freshly, manfully, in a boy’s way. He 
published the poems in a little ‘book, 
and this is it: ‘‘ Magpies in Picardy,” 
by T. P. Cameron Wilson, published by 
The Poetry Bookshop. 

Among these poems was one addressed 
to ‘‘ The Football Captain."’ We -quote 
here three of its four verses : 

Your eyes have told me that your mind is 
clean, : 

For through their sapphire casements I have 
seen 

A great god-prefect (such as Heaven hath), 

Watching that no small thought forget its 
bath. 

And yet when you have grown and come to 
years 

Of ripened indiscretion, I have fears 

Lest Mammon teach your thoughts to go 
untubbed, 

And cast away the god who saw them 
scrubbed ; 

Yet leave your emptied life to dribble 
round 

From goal to goal across a footer ground, 

Whereon the ghosts of strenuous hacks gone 


DIRECF ACTION BY 
MOBS 


Blot on America’s Fame 


THE TERRIBLE CROWDS. THAT 
DEFY THE GOVERNMENT 


No people in the world think better 
of themselves than the citizens of the 
United States, and they do not hesitate 
to say what they think about their 
great, free, moral country as an ex- 
ample for the rest of mankind. 

But they are less free in advertising 
the fact that of all the nations claiming 
to be in the first rank of civilised States 
they are the most lawless. 

The first duties of civilisation are to 
make laws that represent the wisdom 
of the people, and then to obey them. 
The States of the American Republic 
have an abundance of laws, self-made, 
but the point on which their citizens 
fail is in obeying the laws, even in 
matters of life and death. 


Facts of 16 States 


Until the American States are suffi- 
ciently civilised to try offenders by the 
laws which they have broken, and to 
punish them according to those laws, 
and not otherwise, there is a blot on 
the Western Republic in the eyes of 
mankind. And itis a blot of blood, 

Here are the facts. In 16 different 
American States men were killed by 
mobs in the year 1919, in defiance of the 
law. That is to say, they were lynched, 
hanged in public without a trial. Last 
year 82 people were lynched. Some 
were hanged, some burned, and some 
tortured before their execution, 75 being 
negroes and seven white men. 

This has been happening continu- 
ously, and the record of publicly-planned 
murders ranges from 208 in 1892 to 38 
in 1917, and 82 Jast year. 

It is a gruesome story, but as it is 
one of the bad facts of life that ought 
to be altered it should be known every- 
where, and the great American Re- 
public should be made to feel how she 
besmirches her honour in the eyes of 
civitsed nations by this slaughter in 
defiance of her own laws. 

Of course, the 32 American States that 
had no lynchings are exempt from 
blame. Each State is independent as 
regards its treatment of crime. But a 
disgrace which is self-inflicted by one- 
third of the 48 States is sufficiently 
deep to damage the national character. 


by. 

Kicking at nothing for eternity. 

Do you see what he meant? _ Con- 
science is the prefect, the head monitor, 
of the soul. It is there to see that our 
thoughts are kept as clean and sweet as 
our bodies. No small thought must go 
without its bath ! 

The way to keep our thoughts clean 
is to live strenuous days, kicking vigor- 
ously at something which will win for 
us and all men the goal of eternity. 

Do you know of anything more un- 
pleasant than a dirty body ? I will tell 
you of one. It is a dirty mind. 


_A CHILDREN’S BOOK. 
' FROM INDIA 


THE BLUEBIRD LETTERS TO CHIL- 
_ DREN. By R. K. Sorabji. Allahabad : 

India. Price two rupees. 

-The writer of these letters is an Indian 
barrister who reads the Children’s News- 
paper and has taken his M.A. degree at 
Oxford. He has been sending out these 
letters weekly to children in India during 
the war, and has now published them in 
a volume. 

They are sweet and tender in spirit, 
and filled with easily-understood instruc- 
tion of the most ennobling kind.- 

We have never read a more hopeful 
book. It shows that India, through its 
own people, is feeling and spreading the 
loveliest truth that is moulding the lives 
of the best men and women of the 
Western nations. nr 

Mr. Sorabji is a Christian teacher, with 
a singular aptness for helping young and 
old to feel in their hearts those simple 
good tidings from Galilee on which the 
‘happiness of mankind depends in the 
ages to come. 
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Le fusil Le porte-monnaie La main 


Le fusil de mon pére est chargé 
Le porte-monnaie est vide 
C’est la main gauche de l’homme 


NERON 

L’empereur Néron~ se plaisait a 
chanter en public. Malheureusement il 
avait la voix fausse, et, un jour, un 
spectateur eut l’audace de siffler. 

Néron fit saisir le coupable et ordonna 
qu’on le jet4c aux.lions. Or, la coutume 
voulait que la victime, en passant 
devant l’Empereur s’écriat : ‘‘ Auguste, 
celui qui va mourir te salue ! ” 7 

Mais celui-ci varia la formule, et dit: 
“ Auguste, je vais mourir parce que tu 
chantes faux; mais quand je serai 
mort, tu ne chauteras pas mieux.” 

A partir de ce jour Néron fit étrangler 
les siffleurs en cachette. 


OIL IN NORFOLK 
Rich oil shale, promising profitable 
working, has been found in Norfolk, a 
county not strong hitherto in minerals. 


LOADING HAY WITH COMPRESSED AIR 
In Oregon, U.S.A., hay is loaded and 
packed into freight cars by means of 
an air blast. The hay is drawn up toa 
deck beside the car by a crane, and a 
powerful air blower hurls the hay into the 

car, pressing it.down, and packing it. 
° 


FORTUNE. LEFT IN A TRAIN 
A traveller left a bag containing 
£20,000 ina trainat Florence. Later the 
bag was found, but the money had gone. 
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THE UNKNOWN TRAIL 


A Tale of Terror and Adventure in the 
Sunless Depths of the Amazon Forest 


CHAPTER 1 
The Flyaway Goes Over 


"Yooxe Ted Lanaway was busy 
cleaning a sooted sparking 
plug, when his small motor boat 
bumped more violently than usual. 
He could see nothing in the glim- 
mering darkness. The narrowing 
river was walled in by strange trees, 
whose branches made a black tunnel 
above the mysterious waterway. 

“ What is it, Manco?” said the 
English boy, his face lighting with 
asmile, ‘“ Another big jam of logs? 
1 must use more thunder stuff!” 

“‘ No logs, little master,”” replied 
the Red Indian boat-hand. ‘' River 
is too swift now. I smell big smok- 
ing water.” 

He spoke in Quichuan; and Ted, 
having been with him almost night 
and day for a month, used the same 
language. 

A quick-witted lad was Ted, as 
he showed in the electric light with 
which the boat was fitted, with 
the jersey and shorts of aSea-Scout, 
but hatless, and a mop of curly, 
deep-red hair shining above his 
eager face. 

He carefully replaced, in a locker 
in the bows, the dynamite he had 
hastily taken when he thought there 
was a log jam to blow up. Then he 
leaned forward from the boat to 
listen. 

All round was the awesome 
silence of the heart of the Matto 
Grosso, that vast, unopened forest 
of the Amazon's streams that has 
baffled explorers for hundreds of 
years. A few far-off noises of 
hunted bird or beast, the lap of 
water, and a shout from the main 
exploring party higher up the river, 
served only to deepen the sombre 
stillness. 5 ° 

Though Ted had the fresh, keen 
senses of a Sea-Scout of fourteen, 
released from school on a wild life 
of adventure, he could not -distin- 
guish any danger. He was not in 
love with peril, as he had been when 
he landed in Brazil. He was becom- 
ing cautious and doubtful of him- 
self, and his admiration for the Red 
Indian, who had saved him from 
caymans and man-eating fish, made 
him obedient to every suggestion. 

“‘ 1 do not smell smoke,” he said. 

“ You were not born by smoking 
water, as I was,’’ replied the native, 
his solemn, seamed face wrinkling 
with anxiety. ‘‘ We go no farther 
till big master comes.” 

Big master came at top speed in 
a heavy launch, with another small 
motor-boat and a swarm of Indian 
dug-out canoes trailing after him. 
He was Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
Lanaway, once better known as 
Ginger Terror at Felixstowe. 

A small, slight, youngish man 
with gingery hair, he was a dis- 
credit, in appearance, to his 
country. So were his three taller 
companions, who used to be among 
the neatest of naval officers at Har- 
wich. All wore khaki shorts and 
little else, for the clammy heat made 
clothing a misery. None of them 
had had a hair-cut or a shave for 
weeks, and faces and bodies were 
crimson and terribly swollen with 
fly bites. 

The British explorers were redder 
in colour than the two score of Tupi 
Red Indians working with them. 
Only Ted was free from insect bites, 
and his suffering companions won- 
dered why fly and mosquito never 
attacked him., Ted did not know 
why he escaped, but every night, 
when he slept near Manco, the 
Indian softly rubbed him with some 
fragrant juice. Consequently the 
boy remained as handsome as he 

was happy during the voyage from 
the Amazons down the Mamore 
tributary, and the wearisome haul 
across the Brazilian highland to the 
river of mystery. 


Told by 
Edward 
Wright 


“ Hello, Ted!” cried his father. 
“What on earth has happened ? ” 

“ Nothing wrong, Dad,” said his 
son. “ Motor jibbed, but I got it 
working again. Now Manco won't 
go on because he says he smells big 
smoking water—a great waterfall 
he means, you know.” 

“Your Manco is an abominable 
nuisance,” said the peppery colonel. 
“ | wish you had not picked him up 
at Manao. All the crews hate him, 
and you would have done far better 
to learn the Tupi lingo. As for his 
river craft: , 

The colonel turned to his own 
Red Indians, and asked them if the 
expedition was nearing a waterfall. 
They thought the growing strength 
of ihe current was due to the nar- 
rowing of the river.. 

“Your man is a fool and a 
coward,” the father said to his son. 
“Any more of his nonsense, and 
we'll let him make his own way 
back in a dug-out. Put up the 
sighting rod, and then go on to the 
next bend as quickly as you can.” 

The flies had bitten the good 
temper out of the cofonel that 
morning. He went back in the 
launch in a fume. 

Ted was flushed and silent. He 
was an only child, and his father 
had been very gentle to him since 
the death of his mother. Perhaps 
the lad had grown a bit self-willed, 
but he had the discipline of a good 
Sea-Scout. He worked his boat 
into the middle of the stream, and 
put up the sighting rod, on which 
a red lamp and a white lamp were 
fixed a metre apart. 

Down the river the colonel took 
a sight through his telemeter, added 


‘the measured distance to the chart 


he was making of the new river, and 


signalled to the surveying boat to| . 


proceed. 

“Go very slowly,” said Manco. 

But Ted no longer smothered his 
anger. His blue eyes stared in a 
vacant way. He opened the throt- 
tle, and the little motor boat 
showed she merited her name, The 
Flyaway. 

Tearing along at an extraordinary 
speed, with her electric headlight 
blazing in the forest tunnel, she 
frightened every obscure thing that 
lived close by the sliding water. 

“Stop!” shrieked Manco. “Stop!” 

The boat reached a bend. Ted 
tried to turn back, but,’so tremen- 
dous was the pressure of water 
against the length of the boat, there 
was almost an upset. 

The boy had to keep on a Straight 
course. He could hear a distant 
roar, and, throttling the engine 
down, he gave the steering wheel 
to Manco and darted from side to 
side. He unloosed some ropes, 
and screwed up some bolts. 

Louder and louder came the 
roar of the cataract. A blaze of 
sunlight. seemed to rush up-stream. 
The walls of the forest fell away, 
bare cliffs, over-arched by bluesky, 
appeared. Then the boat went 
down the ravine on a long, steep 
curve of glass-like brown water. 

Manco, like a figure of stone, was 
still standing at the wheel. Witha 
strangely radiant face, Ted opened 
the throttle, and, pushing the Red 
Indian away, seized the wheel, just 
before the frail craft took the great 


plunge. 
CHAPTER 2 
The Redskins 
T= Flyaway was the jewel of 
invention of the flying sea- 
men of Felixstowe. What scemed 
to be a waterproof awning, folded 
in at the sides, spread out as Ted 
pressed a lever, and, swinging up- 
ward, formed two wings. These 
wings were shaped like propellers, 
but were made of fabric on a light 
alloy framework. 
“ This is why I wanted to steer,” 
yelled Ted. 


Manco’s face lost its setness. A | were trying to kill me at Manao, 


strange tenderness came upon it, 
and he seemed like a man in prayer 
as his lips murmured something the 
boy could not hear. 

“Child with the Rising Sun in 
your hair,” he said, in a kind of low 
chant, ‘‘ the dead shall arise from 
their forgotten graves when the 
radiance of your beauty falls 
upon them!” 


Like a flame Ted’s long hair 


‘streamed behind him in the wind 


of the great plunge, while, with 
superb self-confidence, he shifted 
the clutch from the water-screw 
into the mechanism of the air pro- 
pellers, and set them revolving. 

Wonderfully quick he was, and 
some yards above the ledge of the 
waterfall the boat released herself 
from the grip of death, and began 
to soar. 

Reaching a height of two hun- 
dred feet, Ted, whose audacity was 
equalled only by his inexperience, 
altered the position of the whirling 
wings so that they bent forward. 
The boat then travelled over a large, 
horrifying whirlpit and came above 
a wide clearing. In the distance 


the forest could be seen again clos- 
ing round the waterway. 
Ted had only Leen up twice in a 


flying motor boat, with his father 
handling the machinery and explain- 
ing it to him. He did not remember 
all the details atout landing, and 
after getting the wings in the 
right position, he shut the engine 
off too soon, and bumped deep into 
a mud-flat that seemed to 
coveted with basking turtles. 

Both the Red Indian and the 
boy were knocked over, but Manco 
was careless of his injuries. He 
helped Ted to land, and then knelt 
down and seemed to pray to him. 

‘Child of the Sun,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ you have entered the 
gate to your kingdom! Master 
you are of the Golden River, and 
Bridegroom to the Star of Joy!’ 

His head was bleeding badly from 
a knock against the steel side of 
the boat. Ted, who had only 
been slightly bruised, regarded the 
strange old chap as being a bit 
crazy from the wound. e clam- 
bered into the boat, and found a 
packet of first-aid material and a 
cushion. 

‘“Never mind,” he said, as he 
rolled the lint round a wad of anti- 
septic wool, binding up the old 
man’s head. “ You'll soon be 
better. Rest under this mora tree.” 


“It is not the first time you have 
bound up my wounds, little mas- 
ter,” said the Quichuan. “ If you 
had nct helped me when the Tupis 


The boat went down the ravine on along, steep curve of glass-like brown water 


I would not be here.” 

“You soon got over that stab in 
the ribs,” said Ted. ‘“* It will not 
take you long to get better again.” 


“Those Tupi dogs had been 
tracking me for a week on the 
Amazons,” said the old Indian, 
letting his tired mind play on his 
first meeting with the boy. ‘‘ They 
knew I had been selling rubies and 
gold, and thought I bad money on 
me. But the Children of the Sun 
do not carry money when they are 
among strangers. Are Englishmen 
Christians, little master ? ’ 

“Yes,” said Ted. 

“ Then you are the first Christian 
that ever did good to me. Now I 
I will sleep,” murmured Manco. 

Ted went back to the motor boat, 
and found it would take many men 
to prise it out of the mud. 

It seemed that there was nothing 
to do ball ah to wait until his father 
discovered the great waterfall, and 
had a road cut for hauling and port- 
age through the upper forest. For 
it was unlikely that the other small 
flying boat, the Waterbird, would 
be risked on the long, steep rapid 
that led to the fall. -In any case, 
the big launch had to be hauled 
over logs before it could be refloated 


’ 


Ted comforted himself with the 
thought that he and Manco could 
live on turtles, fish and game until 
the exploring party found them. 

At the thought of the food pro- 
blem he began to feel hungry. 
He opened a tin of sardines, made 
himself some tca, and took a mug- 
ful to his companion. But on 
wading across the mud to the red- 
blossomed mora tree, he found no 
one there. 

“Manco! Manco!” he shouted. 
_ No reply came. Thinking the 
injured man was wandering about 
crazily, Ted prepared to. search. 
He put on long boots against snake 
bites, a pith helmet against sun- 
stroke, a Webley pistol and a belt 
of cartridges against any wild beast 
attack. The spoor of big cats was 
visible on the mud, amid the print 
of forest deer. 

Shouting at intervals, the boy 
came to the farther side of the for- 
est, and saw a beast’s track running 
through the tall trees near the 
riverside. 

As he peered down it, there 
was a noise in the air and the 
weighted thongs of bolas after bolas 
caught him, and made him a help- 
less prisoner. 

From their green ambush a band 
of strange Red Indians whooped 
and rusbed pon their captive. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


February 21, ¥920 
Five-Minute Story 


THE NICKUM'S SPIN 


L'™ to come for a spin in 
my Side-car, Nickum? ” 
Uncle Jim asked. 

The Nickum gave a happy 
little gasp and echoed, “ Like!" 

“All right! Be at the gate 
Saturday morning, ten prompt. 
I’m going .o the lumber camp at 
Birchwood. We may go by 
Gilestown, and have a look at 
the shop-windows.” 

At great moments words are 
useless things. But the Nickum’s 
face was eloquent, and Uncle 
Jim understood. 

“* Mind you wrap up well,” he 
cautioned. ‘“ Motoring is very 
chilly work.” 

If he had asked the little boy 
to don tar and feathers, or even 
a feather quilt, he would joy- 
fully have promised. - 

The excitement for the next 
few days was terrific! 

Supposing that Saturday 
should not be fine! But it was. 
Such a warm, genial day that 
the wounded Canadian who lived 
down the street hobbled out on 
his crutches to enjoy the air. 

The Nickum, who was ready 
long before ten o'clock, greeted 
him gaily. 

‘I'm going to the lumber 
camp with Uncle Jim,” he an- 
nounced. 

“J thought you were going to 
the North Pole,” the soldier 
laughed. 

The Nickum blushed. “ Uncle 
Jim told me to wrap up well ‘cos 
motoring is’ so cold. We're 
going to Gilestown, too.” 


“YT wish——” the soldier 
began, and there was a sad look 
in his eyes, 

“What ? ” the Nickum asked 
anxioasly. 


After thinking a little, the 
soldier gave a funny little smile. 
“I’m not going to grouse,” he 
said, ‘‘ but if you could bring 
me back a knot of pine wood, 
I think the smell would do me 
good. You see I was brought up 
ona lumber camp. Why, what- 
ever can be wrong with that 
poor dog?” 

A young collie dog was coming 
limping down the street holding 
up his fore-paw and whining 
piteously. 

“It’s Spot!” the Nickum 
cried, running to meet him. 
“Harry's dog! Here, Spottie, 
poor fellow, let’s see the paw!” 

He was exaénining the hurt 
foot, when, with a honk, the 
motor-cycle swept down upon 
them. The soldier saw the cy- 
clist leap out, and nephew and 
uncle bend over the injured dog. 
They seemed to have a long talk, 
and once the Nickum nodded in 
his direction. Then he heard 
that young gentleman say loudly, 
“ So's I can attend to poor Spot.” 

Uncle Jim greeted the Cana- 
dian with, ‘‘Good morning! 
Like to come with me to the 

lumber camp ? My nephew had 
promised, but he seems to prefer 
Spot’s company |” 

Before he could stammer out a 
single word, the ex-lumber man 
found himself packed carefully 
in the side-car, and was Soon 00 
the way to the lumber camp. 
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“DE MERRYMAN 


“CAN you make four revolutions 
: in the air before alighting >” 
asked a curious stranger of the 
circus acrobat. 

“No,” replied the acrobat; 
“Pm not a South American 
Republic.” 


Q 8 

Do You Live in Perthshire ? 
/PERTHSHIRE is the shire, or county, 

of Perth, a name which comes 
from a Gaelic word meaning 
Framble. The district is one in 
which the bramble is common. 
Ss 10] a Qo 
oa _ Curious Sentence 
HERE is a curious sentence. It is 
_. Wot ancient Mexican, but 
modern English. Can you read it ? . 
IN XINXIN Answer next week 


oO 9 10] 
Can You Say Los Angeles ? 
THE lady would remind you, 
please, 

Her name is not Los Angie Lees, 
Nor Angie anything whatever. 
‘She hopes her friends will be so 

clever ; 
To share her fit historic pride ; 
The g shall not be jellified. 


The Children’s Wewibe per 


Handsome Is As Handsome Does 


SalD a fop to a lady, “ Pray name | 


if you can 
Of all your acquaintances the hand- 
somest man.” 
The lady replied, “ If you’d have 
me speak true, 
He’s the handsomest man that is 
most unlike youl” 
a a a 
LET the howlers howl, and the 
growlers growl, and the prowlers 
prowl, and the gee-gaws go it; 
Behind the night there is plenty of 
light, and things are all right, 
and—1 know it. 
a cd] 10] 
Is Your Name Pugh ? 
PuGH is a sumame that has come 
from the Welsh. It was 
originally ak Ap-Hugh, and 
meant son of Hugh, a way of dis- 
linguishing a son from his father. 
The Christian name Hugh means 
mind, and was probably first given 
to a clever person. 
o a] icy 
~ Something to Remember 
HEarts are little doors ; they ope 
with ease 
To very little keys. 


oO long, g hard, and rhyme with} Kindly remember two of these 
é es,”” 
That’s all about Loce Ang-el-ess. 
: a} ip) io] om o 
What Are These Things ? ANSWERS YO LAST WEEK'S PUAZLES 
Paszzle Sentence , 
Time flies, you cannot ; they pass 
too quickly. 
Figure Puzzle 


‘ou please.” 
y As a 


x .4=100 


q 113) ‘p 

All the Figures Equal One 

In addition to the solution which 

we gave, thére are several other 

ways of arranging the figures 1 2 3 

456789050 4s to represent one. 

Here are two additional methods 
sent in by a reader. 

4+ 48985 4b + 495 


We are all familiar with these parts of 
- thingaz. Do you know what they are? 
Solutions next week 


Jacko Meets the Train 

Wwe Jacko went back to school after the holidays he 

found that four new boys were expected. They were 
coming by train, and bringing their luggage with them. 

Jaeko was talking about them to the gardener, who was 
harnessing the old horse, and getting ready to meet them. 

“‘T wish I could come too,’’ said Jacko. 

The old man shook his head. 

“’Gainst rules, Master Jacko,” he said, as he went off to 

.{etch his coat. ‘‘ Can’t be done.” 

But Jacko wasn’t so sure. The cart was ready and wait- 
ing, and as soon as the old man was safely out of sight Master 
Jacko sprang in and caught up the reins. 

He arrived at the station as the train came puffing in. 
When he had tied the horse to the lamp post, for safety, he 
went inside, and found four boys solemnly mounting guard 
over their boxes. 

“ Hullo ! ” he sang out. 
tang House ? ” 

Yes, they said, they were. 

“ Look slippy, then,” ordered Jacko, feeling rather pleased 
with himself. ‘‘ Bring your trunks outside and stow them 
in the cart.” ; 

The boys struggled obediently with the heavy boxes, and 
at last got them in. But they were little boys, and it took 
them all their time. 

“Hurry up!” cried Jacko impatiently, whipping up the 
horse. ‘‘ Hop up behind.” 

They hopped, and pulled the back of the cart up after 
them. But: they forgot to fasten it, and as the horse moved 
on, down it fell again! 

The’ boys yelled, and clutched each other wildly. But the 
next minute the cart went over a stone. Out shot the boys, 
and down they’all went, one on top of the other, helter- 
skelter, into the road. 

_ Jacko, looking back over his shoulder, thought it the best 
joke in the: world, and drove off, shrieking with laughter 
and left them there. s , 


“ Are you the new boys for Rangu- 


Are “ Thank you, sir,” and “If |/ 


>, Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 


_Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their parents. They reach London, where they meet a 
tramp with whom they had had an adventure. (y__ 


CHAPLER 20 
At the same moment the tramp noticed them, and said : 
“Now I’ve got yer! Where’s the money you stole ? ” 
_ “It was ours,” cried Hoity indignantly. ‘‘ You stole it.” 
“What!” The tramp sprang up and stood ready to catch 
them if they tried to run away. “It fell out of my pocket, 
and you stole it, and put that dog on to me.”” He pointed at 
Rags who was sniffing and snarling round him, and then 
turned and spoke to a crowd who was gathering to listen. 
“And when I was taking them for a walk my money fell 


Everything seemed to happen in a hurry 


through a hole in my pocket, and they snatched it and set 
their dog on me—their own father.” 

Suddenly. he stopped, for a policeman was pushing his way 
through the crowd. There were a lady and gentleman behind 
him, and behind them was Uncle George. 

Then. everything seemed to happen in a hurry. The tramp 
vanished with the policeman after him.. Uncle George ex- 
claimed, “‘ Here they are!” and the gentleman was carrying 
Hoity and the lady hugging Molly, when Moses rushed up 
with a bag full of jam-roll, asking what was the matter. 

“ This is their father and mother,”’ Uncle George explained. 
“And you wait! J’ll leather you when we get back!” 

“No, don’t, please,” pleaded Molly. ‘“‘ He has been so good.” 

And the lady said don’t, too, so Uncle George promised 
he wouldn't ; and as he was anxious to get back to the show, 
they said good-bye ; and made Moses take all the jam-roll. 

It was not till they were having dinner in the big hotel with 
their father and mother, and Rags snoozling under the table, 
that Hoity and Molly learned how it had all happened. 

Directly their father and mother: reached London, from 
Africa, they telegraphed to tell Aunt Humpty, but early next 
morning she telephoned to the hotel to. say the ehildren had 
run away to London. Then their father advertised for them 
in the papers ; Uncle George saw the advertisement, but they 
ran away again while he had gone to bring their father to them. 

“Well,” continued Mother, “ we did not know what to do. 
We were searching the streets when we saw the crowd in 
Trafalgar Square—and there yeu were. And you may keep 
Rags, but you must never, never run away again.” 

“We won't,” said Hoity ; and Molly, sitting on her mother’s 
knee, whispered in her ear, “ We shall never want to—now 
that you and Father are home.” 


THE END 


II 
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Who Was She? 


The Animal Painter 


N EARLY a hundred years ago 
a young family of Jewish 
origin that lived at Bordeaux 
was noted for its artistic ability. 
The eldest child, a daughter, 
had been put to dressmaking for 
a living, but she disliked the work 
very much, and her father, secing 


that she had a gift for art, taught 


her the principles of painting. 

Landscape and animal life in- 
terested her, and she was taken 
out into the open country as 
much as possible to develop her 
powers of observation and make 
her familiar with Nature. 

When she was eighteen two 
small aninal pictures painted by 
her were exhibited,. but, though 
these were praised, no one 
thought that she had more than 
ordinary talent. Year after year 
she continued to paint, and many 
of her pictures were shown 
publicly, until at last people came 
to recognise in them the works of 
genius. Then, in 1850, a large 
painting excited great interest 
in Paris, and received the crown- 
ing honour for a French artist of 
being purchased for the famous 
Luxembourg Gallery. 

Other pictures followed, and 
were exhibited.in England, and 
soon the artist’s reputation be- 
came world-wide. She was re- 
cognised aS one of the greatest 
animal painters the world has 
ever seen. 

In order to assist in her work 
she had a chamber adjoining her 
studio fitted up as a stable, and 
close by was a fold for sheep and 
goats. There she kept some fine 
animals to use as medels. 

She was somewhat eccentric 
in her behaviour, and generally 
dressed as a man, but this suited 
her masculine features and did 
not seem out of place. 

Honours now flowed in upon 
her rapidly. She received the 
coveted first-class medal of the 
French Saton more than once, 
and was decorated with the 
Legion of Honour, Foreign 
kings sent her decorations, and 
national galleries all over the 
world competed for her pictures. 

When she was 72 she painted 
a great picture of horses thresh- 
ing corn, and this was sold for 
£12,000, a high price to be 
realised in an artist’s lifetime. ° 
The work was the largest animal 
picture ever painted, and there 
are ten horses in it, all shown 
life size. 

For some time before her 
death she used to hold a frec 
drawing class, 
and take the 
greatest pains 
with all her 
pupils. She 
died at her 
home at Fon- 
tainebleau ~ a 
rather more Sige : id 
than twenty years ago. Here 
is her portrait.. Who was she ? 

Last Week’s Name—Admiral Blake 
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is: Arthur Mee, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London 


THE AFRICAN FLIGHT: THE STARVATION OF VIENNA SUBMARINE SIGNPO: 


Olive Simmonds, a brave girl guide, The scientific flight vibes Birlon Srovs ant to end On she lant the Cae Peheoe wig as oplane: in, which five men are making the 
° ¢ i et un } 5 ; "he 
Medal for ving & idler from drowning acropiane Is splendidly equipped with scientific instruments, and the cabin has armchairs and other conveniences. Seb pages 4 and 5 : 
medal for saving a soldi : 


i = il- Out for a sail in the snow—9One of the best winter sports A secret of the War just revealed—The tell- 
Solving the transport diffioulty—These chil tale arrow on a submarine~chaser, which~ 


: in. Norway just now is ski-ing by means of a sail. One 
dron find that Neddy is more comfortable sail does for two, and great speed can be got up pointed inthe direstion of hidden submarines 


for travel than crowded trains and buses 


A family from a stranded liner—Those little ngers had Gallant fand gir 
come Safely all the ey from Australia, when their ship, the ‘away, but one fell 
ima, went ashore off Dover, The passengers were all landed y oth 
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HELP, PLEASE, IN THE NAME OF GOD 


KOLTCHAK WALKS 


OUT TO DIE 


ONE MORE GREAT MAN 
GONE FROM RUSSIA 


Rise and Fall and Doom of a 
Conqueror 


LIKE A HUMAN METEOR 


A human meteor has crashed to ruin 
and dissolution. 

Less than a year ago Admiral Koltchak 
was supreme ruler of Siberia, an area of 
nearly five million square miles; he 
commanded a great and victorious army, 
and as he moved from point to point 
of the battle front he carried with him 
over 60 million poundsin gold. Today he 


lies in anameless grave, shot like a felon. 


It is a lamentable end to a brave 
and marvellous career.” As a lieutenant 
Koltchak was an explorer, and accom- 
panied Baron Toll, his leader, on a 
memorable éxpedition into the Arctic, 
when they found, ‘far. in the frozen 
_ Siberian sea, remains ‘of mammoths 
and of the luxuriant trees on which the 
mammoths fed, frozen relics of. rhino- 
ceros, antelope, and tiger—all creatures 
of the tropics—dead where ice and 
silence now reign. 


The Sword of Gold 

And when the fearless Baron Toll, on 
a later expedition, went. to his death, 
it was Koltchak who, in a tiny pinnace, 
went 1500 miles in the Arctic night 
to learn his fate. 

In the, war with Japan, . Koltchak, 
in his destroyer, was: one of.the few 
Russians to keep his head'and his ship 
at Port Arthur, and a ‘sword of gold 
rewarded his vigilance and valour. , 

With the coming of the Great War, 
Koltchak, at 46, was promoted admiral, 
and was the paramount vitalising in- 
fluence of the Russian navy. But the 
revolution brought mutiny there, as 
elsewhere. ' His sailors demanded his 
It was. his 
gold sword, and rather than yield it up 
he risked his life’ and ‘flung it, as King 
.Arthur did, into the deep. 


His Lost Army 

He escaped to America and reached 
Siberia, where, supported by the Allies, 
he raised a great army to try to bring 
back peace to Russia.” He swept irre- 
sistibly westward by victory on victory; 
* Then, unhappily, intending the best, 
he did the worst by dissolving all thé 
local governing bodies and concentrating 
full power in his own hands. Siberia, 
if not ripe for self-gov ernment, could 


not be managed by a dictator. Dissen- 
sion and treachery ruined his cause. 
His army became disorganised. The 


Bolsheviks crushed him in defeat after 
defeat, and his forces. were dissolved. 

Finally, on the fall of his stronghold, 
Irkutsk, he was handed over to a 
revolutionary committee, allies of the 
Bolsheviks, and imprisoned. There 
was a brief mock trial, and Koltchak was 
led out and shot like a malefactor. 


Now the Conqueror Lies Low 


Koltchak is dead.» For a year he has thrilled through the news with victory on victory, defeat 
on defeat, in Siberia. Now he lies low, shot like adog. This picture shows him in the days 
’ * when he was exploring in the Arctic, the happy days before the war. 


' Koltchak did not please everybody, 


and he had great enemies. There were 
even those who declared that his pur- 
pose was to destroy the Revolution and 
restore the Tsardom. 

No friend of Russia and no friend of 
humanity would like to see that done. 
But Koltchak . himself declared that 


all he fought for and prayed for was to 
save the land he loved and bring it back 
to quiet and civilisation and peace. 
He denied that he would bring back 
Tsardom. In any case, here was a man, 
and the thought of him seems to stir 
through every line of Robert Browning’s 
famous poem, The Patriot. Here it is, 


Like Browning’s Patriot Koltchak Rose and Fell 


IT was roses, roses, all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in my path like mad ; 
The house-roofs.seemed to heave and sway, 
The church-spires flamed, ‘such flags Tey 
. had,” 
A year ago on this very day! 


THE air broke into a mist with bells, 
The old walls rocked sald the crowd 
“and. cries. 
Had | said, “Good folk, mere-noise repels— 
But give me your sun from yonder skies !” 
They had answered, ‘ And afterward, what 
else?” 


ALACK, it.was I who feaved: at the sun 
To give it my loving friends to keep ! 
Naught man could do have { left undone : 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 
This very day, now a year is run. 


‘THERE’S nobody on the house-tops now— 
Just a palsied few at the windows set; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow,- 
At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 


[ Go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind ; 
And | think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they ‘fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 


Tuus I entered, and thus I go! 
In triumphs, people have Chabad down 
dead. 
“ Paid by the world—what dost thou owe 
Me?” God might question: now, in- 
stead, 
‘Tis God shall repay! I am safer so. 


Russia is an appalling problem, but the tragedy of Koltehak, right or 
wrong though he may have been, is enough ’to touch a heart of stone. 


SEAPLANE RUSHING 
TOWARDS NIAGARA 


Pilot’s Race with the 
Waters 


THRILLING RESCUE ON AN 
~~ ISLAND 


Captain Wilcox, of the Royal Air 
Force, has had a touch-and-go escape 
from being the first man to be swept 
over Niagara in a flying machine. 

He had been giving show flights on 
the river above the falls, when his en- 
gine went wrong, and compelled him to 
drop into the river at a point where it 
begins to run swiftly to the edge of 
the great falls, down which nothing can 
dash unbroken. 

We know what Niagara is. The 
word in the Red Man’s tongue means 
‘“Thunder of Waters,’’ and it is well 
named, for the roar of the falls can be 
heard on a still night go miles away, 
while the trembling of the earth can 
be detected 15 miles away. 

Almost a third of the way across from 
the American side, af island—Goat 
Island—comes to the edge of the falls, 
and you can cross to it by a bridge over 
the American branch of the descending 
river. That part of the fall edge is 1000 
feet broad, and the plunge is 169 feet deep. 

Refuge Among the Rapids 

Beyond the island the companion fall 
is curved inward, and is called the 
Horse-Shoe Fall.: It is 2640 feet wide 
along the rim, and the downward plunge 
of the water is 158 feet. 

The waters thunder down, thinning 
into spray and vanishing in a still pool 
to come rushing up violently into a 
narrow gorge farther down the stream-— 
the famous rapids in which Captain 
Webb was drowned. 

The rapids above the fall are called the 
White Horse Rapids, -and they slip 
smoothly down. Here it was that 
Captain , Wilcox’s ‘seaplane was borne 
along while he tried in vain to rise. 

But happily this part of the river has 
several small islands besides Goat Is- 
land, and on one of these the seaplane 
drifted, and lodged long enough for 
ropes to be flung to it, and for the pilot 
and his mechanic to be rescued. 

Rarely have daring men had narrower 
escapes from terror and death. 


WILD ATLANTIC STORMS 
Cleaning the Lighthouse 
Window 


Wild storms have been sweeping the 
North Atlantic, and dashing high its 
waters on the coast of Newfoundland. 

At one of the lighthouses waves 
leaped to the height of 200 feet, and 
coated the reflector there with ice nine 
inches thick, so that the light was 
obscured, until the lighthouse keeper 
went outside and chopped the ice away. 

The coast was strewn for many miles 
with fish flung up onjthe rocks, 
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CATS, MICE, HORSES, 
DONKEYS 


TRUE STORIES OF THEIR 
PATIENT LIVES 


The Cat That Found Its Old 
Home 


ANOTHER CAT THAT KNOCKED 
_: AT THE DOOR 


Contributed by Our Readere 


We continue to receive many letters 
from our appreciative readers—tifty 
lic before us now—telling of the ways 
of their pet animals. 

The reading of these letters is a 
great pleasure, because they show 
how the company of dumb animals 
makes children thoughtful and affec- 
tionate; but, of course, much to our 
regret, we cannot print them all. 
Many of them repeat cleverness of a 
kind that has been mentioned before. 

One of our small friends writes: 
“My cat, Nigger, is as clever as the 
cats that have had their names in the 
paper, and I hope you will put him 
in.’ But if we were to tell of all the 
good cats that lift latches and knock 
at windows, climb trees to get into 
bedrooms, and say ‘ good-morning ” 
to the little folks they love, beg for 
food, lick their paws dipped in milk, 
and carry their kittens to cosy places, 
we should fill the paper with them, 
and have no roorh for other things. 

We are very glad to hear of our 
friends’ pets, but for ahaa we want 
accounts of the intelligence or kind- 
ness of animals that will extend our 
knowledge of what animals can do— 
something that is fresh as well as true. 
HORSES THAT MANAGE THEMSELVES 

A Middlesbrough girl-reader thus describes 
the habits of two horses, Boxer and Captain. 

Every afternoon the farmer turns 
them out of the stable while he cleans it, 


and they gallop across the yard into a 
small field where there is a pond at which 
they get their drink. 

Of course they have a bite or two of 
grass and rub against the fence as well 
as a good drink. By this time the 
stable is about clean, but the farmer 
does not fetch them. They know when 
it is time they should go back, and back 
through the yard they trot, one of them 
going into the stable while the other 
waits till the farmer is ready for him. 


PUSSY AND THE HEDGEHOG 

A small Fulham reader says: 

My cat.is a rather funny one. When it 
was born its eyes were open, and so they 
are crossed. I also have a hedgehog. 
The first night we had it it was rolled up 
in a ball, so we put it by the fire. 

‘Fhen pussy curled round it. When we 
went to touch it she protected it, and 
scratched at us, as if to say, ‘‘ You 
mustn’t touch it; it belongs to me!” 

TOMMY-IN-THE-BOX 

A Lancashire girl describes her tortoise. 

We kept Tommy in a wooden box 
under the stairs for two winters, and 
when spring came we put him out on a 
small patch of grass. : 

Qn warm days we could see him 
walking across the garden path as fast as 
he could go, but when it was a bit colder 


everything of him was hidden except his } 


shell. But if we brought him in and put 
him on the hearthrug he would soon teel 
the warmth, and would lft his head up 
for you to rub it. ; 

BLACKIE’S WAY TO THE OLD HOME 

A Reigate correspondent writes : 

My sister found a starved black cat, 
which we took m and called Blackie. 
In the house Blackie always sat on a 
three-legged stool. 

For two years we lived in a house 
that had railway liaes close behind the 
garden m which Blackie played. Then 
we moved about a mile away, taking 
Blackie with us. 


Lhe Children’s Newspaper 


The cat would always try to follow 
us about, and one day followed us until 
we lost him, near some railway lines. 

Though we inquired everywhere we 
|heard no more of him for three weeks, 
when my father heard from a gentleman 
who lived near our old home that a stray 
black cat was sharing food with. his 
own cat till an owner could be found. 

So my father went to see if it was 


| Blackie. The moment the cat saw my 


father it came to him, walked round 
him, purring, and would not leave him. 
And when he brought him home Blackie 
at once jumped, purring and. mewing, 
on the three-legged stool. s 

Evidently, on being lost, he had 
recognised the railway, and followed it 
to his old home. 

DONKEY THAT CAME HOME 

A Cheshire reader, who sends these notes of 
her cat and her donkey, thinks animals learn 
from each other by imitation, even when they 
are not of the same species. . 

We have a black spaniel which we 
taught to beg. When the old cat saw 
the dog was getting dainties by sitting 
up she started begging, too. Every 
kitten the cat has knows how to beg. 

We have a donkey 21 years old. A 
few years ago we lent it to some friends 
who live six miles away; but in the 
depth of winter, when the roads looked 
quite different, it found its way back, 
and one morning returned toour field. 

MICE AND THE MILK BOX 

Writing from near Huddersfield, a reader tells 
of his mice. 

I saw one of my mice leap one day 
about six inches on to a ledge, and so, 
after a few weeks of gentle training, I 
taught it to leap on my Shoulder from 
a distance of eighteen inches. 

I love to watch my mice eat linseed, of 
which they are very fond. They pick 
up a Single grain, sit on their haunches, 
skilfully crack off the outer husk, and then 
eat the kernel. 

Having to leave them a few days at 
Christmas, I gave them biscuit and some 
linseed with their usual pot of milk, and 
more milk in a grease-proof box. 

When [ returned’ I found they had 
drunk as much milk as they could reach, 
and then had nibbled away a piece like a 
V down one side of the box, so that they 
could reach the rest of the milk. They 
always kept the nibbled part of the box 
level with the top of the milk. ~ 


OAT THAT COMES TO BED 

A Ptumstead boy writes with nice feeling : 

When I was five I was given a cat as 
a birthday present, and I have now had 
him eight years. 

In the early mornings he will climb 
to the scullery roof, and from there jump 
to my bedroom window sill. 

If the window is open at the bottom 
he will jump in. If it is open only at-the 
top he will stand on his hind feet and 
pull it down till he can jump in, and 
then he will have a game on my bed. 


. DO MICE LOVE MUSIC ? 

A Welsh correspondent says:. 

I do not know whether musical taste is 
gerteral in mice, but one day, when my 
sister was playing the piano a ‘she 
heard a squeak and a pattering of little 
feet in the wainscoting, and, looking 
round, saw two harvest mice. emerge 
from a small hole. 

She went on playing, and they crept 
farther and farther into the room, seem- 
ingly entranced. When she stopped 
they appeared to be quite at a loss, and 
it was only when she stood up that they 
darted back to their hole. 


THE CAT’S DOOR-KNOOKER 

A number of readers have sent us accounts 
of how cats leam -to attract attention by 
sounds which they do not make naturally. 
Here ig an instance by a Dorsetshire reader : 

Inside the larder door of our house 
hangs a hose-pipe, with one énd of iron. 

One day our cat Smuts was accident- 
ally shut in the larder. After-a little 
while a loud bumping was heard. inside 
the door. On going to see what it was 
we found: Smuts sitting on a box and 
pulling the hose-pipe to him with his 


‘paw, and then letting it swing back with 


a bump against the door. 
Whenever he is shut in he makes this 
noise with the hose-pipe, 
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NIBBLING AT THE | SLESVIG GOES HOME 


CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


A Bad Sign of the Times 
GIVE THE CHILD ITS CHANCE 


There are signs in many parts of the 
country that Mr. Fishér’s Education 
Act, the Children’s Charter, is being 
nibbled at all round to keep children 
at work. Even the London County 
Council is giving way to those who cry 
out for school children aS wage-earners. 

There are plenty of grown-up people 
to do all the world’s work, if all of them 
who can work will work. What is needed 
for the child, and for the nation through 
the child, is that it shall grow up 
healthy, strong, and good, and be fully 
prepared to take up the world’s work. 
But putting the child too soon to 
fritter away its strength on odds-and- 
ends of work that lead to nothing is 
bad for it and for the nation, and for all. 

It is saddening to see that even Edu- 
cation Committees often do not observe 
these plain truths. Teachers see them. 
The leaders of the Labour Party see 
them. All who have thought long 
about education see them. The doctors 
see them. Let all who do see them make 
clear to Mr. Fisher that they are his 
supporters against the shortsightedness 
that would stunt the young growths 
which will be the future British race. 


CAN WE GROW SUGAR? 


Troubles of the Farmers Who 
Tried 


NEED FOR GOVERNMENT HELP 


The article expressing surprise that 
beet-sugar is not grown in England has 
brought us some interesting letters. 

A Lincolnshire farmer clears the farm- 
ers generally of blame. He points out 
that 15 years ago the farmers of his 
county organised a scheme for manu- 
facturing sugar, and scores of farmers 
bound themselves to grow; certain acres 
of beet if the scheme were carried out. 

But, at the time, Germany was giving 
the German producer a heavy bounty on 
exported sugar, and the English Govern- 
ment placed a duty on all sugar, and re- 
fused to take the duty off home-grown 
sugar. The farmers found they could 
not pay the duty on home-grown sugar 
and at the same time compete with the 
bounty and duty om foreign sugar, so, 
after twice pressing the Government to 
give them a fair chance and being twice 
refused, they gave up the enterprise. 

Under these circumstances the fault 
of failure, he contends, was not theirs. 

Another correspondent describes a 
sugar-making attempt by Dutch and 
Austrian manufacturers at Cantley, 

What is clear is that there has never 
been a united national effort between 
growers, manufacturers, and the Govern- 
ment, working in sympathy, to establish 
firmly a national industry. It is time 
that such an attempt was made. 


RICH AMERICA 
Her Share of World ‘Wealth 


The war has made America amazingly 
rich, and these few figures show how 
wonderfully well she is equipped for the 
great contest for trade supremacy 
among the nations. America produces : 

20 per cent. of the world’s gold 

25 percent. of its wheat 

40 per cent. of its iron and steel 

4o per cent. of its silver 

50 per cent. of zinc and aluminium 

60 per cent. of its cotton 

66 per cent. of its oil 

75 per cent. of its maize 
# With such resources, seeing that she 
has seven per cent. of the world’s people 
and none per cent. of its alcohol for drink- 
ing, America may well look forward to a 
rapid run to the top of the ladder. 


FIRST GREAT ACT OF 
SELF-DETERMINATION 


Province Stolen by Prussia 
Returns: to Denmark 
THE TRIUMPH OF‘RIGHT . 
By Our Poiltical Correspondent . 


It is so easy to pick holes in the 
Treaty of Peace that there is a danger 
that we may be blind to the many fea- 
tures of the Treaty that are very good. 

The first of these good provisions to 
come actually true is that Slesvig, torn 
from Denmark by Prussia and Austria 
in 1864, has been able to vote itself 
back into Denmark. 

The Treaty of Peace accepts the rule 
that civilised races shall decide by their 
own vate how they will be governed in 
the future if their government ‘is 
affected by the results of the war, and 
if it came urider the survey of the Peace 
Council, and Slesvig has had: the 
honour of giving the first decision.’ 


Thieves Fall Out 

In the war. of 1864, by which Den- 
mark lost Slesvig, Denmark was not 
free from blame. Between Slesvig and 
Prussia was the province of Holstein, 
‘and in both Slesvig atid Holstein the 
population was mixed—partly Danish 

: ———~ and partly Ger- 
<< |man. The Danes 
tried to put pres- 
sure on Holstein 
to make it wholly 
“4 Danish, but the 
—SHolsteiners 
thought they 
would have 


advantages by 
being linked 
with Germany. 

There is no 
doubt the Holsteiners leaned at that 
time to Germany; and at last Prussia 
and Austria interfered on their behalf, 
and not only took Holstein from Den- 
mark, but also Slesvig, where the feeling 
was Danish. 

Austria seized Holstein and Prussia 
seized Slesvig, neither having any right 
to the part of the.country they acquired. 
Then they quarrelled about their thefts, 
chiefly because they were violently 
jealous of each other, and when a war 
followed in 1866, Prussia seized Holstein 
and united it with Slesvig as a Prussian 
province. ; 7 

For more than.55 years, Slesvig, with 
a population chiefly Danish in blood, 
has been held as a part of Prussia, and 
now its people have had ‘the chance of 
voting whether they will remain in Ger- 
many or return to Denmark. . 

People outside could not tell how the 
voting would end. British and French 
soldiers were sent to occupy the country 
during the elections, and see fair play. 
And this is the result: a 
For rejoining Denmark 74,887 
For remaining in Germany 25,223 


—_——-- 


Majority for Denmark 49,664 
That is to say, out of each four voters 
three were for Denmark, and so the chil- 
dren go back home to the motherland. 


Cradle of the Anglo-Saxons 
It shows in a wonderful way how 
blood and kinship will tell and memory 
of race never die. Germany has done 
everything she could conceive to Ger- 
manise North Slesvig, but, though she 
has held all the power and, tried to 
people the country, the Dane survives 
in the proportion of three to one. 
It is worth remembering that from 
this part of Denmark came many of the 
Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, who formed 
the Saxon population of England and 
Southern Scotland, so that this just 
application of the principle of self- 
determination has occurred in one of the 
cradles of the British race. The holding- 
on power of the race seems to continue 
whether it crosses to Great Britaifl or 
remains in Slesvig., “ 


greater trade . 
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_ TRIUMPH AND 
DISASTER 


Chapter of. the Great 
Flight | 
_THE MEDITERRANEAN LEAP 


The wnhappy crash of the Silver 
Queen, which has come to grief through 
water Icakage 530 miles from Cairo, 
ought not to cause us io overlook the 
wonderful beginning of the journey of 
that aeroplane when it made the first 
leap across the Mediterranean from Italy 
to Africa, and did it in 14 hours by night 
in a fierce gale, ending with only enough 
petrol on board to last another hour. 

The springing-off place in Italy was 
Taranto, and the landing place in Africa 
was Sollum, just east of Tripoli, and within 
the Egyptian Protectorate. The route 
led across the outlet of the Adriatic Sca, 
over the westward coast and islands of 
Greece, over Crete, and then right over 
the open Mediterranean. 

All the way down the coast of Greece, 
and over the far-famed Greek islands, a 
great storm was blowing, sometimes 
actually drifting the plane backwards, 
and always causing her to labour heavily. 

The pilot, notwithstanding the strain 
of the journey, found himself scarcely 
able to keep awake, and only did so 
by Striking himself in the face. 

The storm continued until the open 
sea was reached beyond Crete, and when 
the day dawned no land was in sight ; 
but half an hour later the coast of Tripoli 
could be discerned in the far distance. 

Then the question arose whether the 
petrol would hold out while the desert 
was crossed to Sollum. The determina- 
tion was to go on, and the descent was 
safely made at Sollum, after a journcy 
only twe hours shorter than that of Al- 
cock and Brown across the Atlantic. 

Between Sollum and Cairo the un- 
favourable weather continued, and the 
airmen were dazed and deaf when they 
had fought their way through the enemy 
storms to the Lgyptian capital. 

It would be a pity if the crash of the 
Silver Queen eclipsed her splendid start 
from Europe when she leapt the Medi- 
terrancan in one stormy night, 


DISCOVERING AFRICA. 
First Men with a Bird’s-Eye View 
ANCIENT VOLCANO SEEN 


The great scientific flight across 
Africa from Cairo to the Cape has been 
very unfortunate. Several times the 
acroplane has had to descend owing to 
engine trouble, and, after coming down 
in a swamp about 1300 miles from 
Cairo, it was compelled to return to a 
previous stopping- place for repairs. 

One of the most striking results 
of the flight has been the discovery 
of an extensive volcanic area never 
before seen. There were many extinct 
craters and signs of great flows of lava, 
but apparently the volcanoes had not 
been active for thousands of years. 
Strange that such an ancient wonder 
should be left unknown until dis- 
covered by a flying man |! 

These airmen are able for the first 
time to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the 
great African continent, for hitherto 
travellers have been confined to the 
earth, and the dense forests and jungles 
have prevented them from seeing more 
than a few yards in any direction. 

Very little of the interior of Africa 
has been surveyed, and the broad views 
the airmen have obtained will be of great 
geographical value. . 


Pronunciations inthis Paper . 


Brunei. . ... - Broo-nl 
Correggio . . . . Kor-rej-ee-oh 
Durazzo. . . . . . Du-rat-zo 
Elytra . . . . El-ee-trah 
Holstein. . . . Hol-stine 
Kazan . . . . . . Kah-zahn 
Oregon . , . - Or-ee-gon 


Quichuan . . a8 Kee-choo-ahn 
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We Sit and See Our Dream Come 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS BEGINS ITS WORK 


How the Kings Looked Down on the Eight Plain 
Men who Sit on the Thrones of the People 


PARLIAMENT OF MAN DAWNS IN THE CAPITAL OF THE EMPIRE 


Long, long ago there came to Lord 
Tennyson the dream of the day 


When the war drum throbs no longer, 
And the battle-flags are furled 

In the Parliament of Man, 
The Federation of the World. 


It is pleasant to dream dreams; it 
would be pleasant to dream them if 
they never came true, but the greatest 
dreams men ever dreamed have all 
come true, or will come true. 

A dav or two ago I left the office of 
the Children’s Newspaper, took a taxi 
for a mile or so, and walked into the 
Parliament of Man. ; 

Tennyson was coming true, and it 
all seemed so simple. Do you remem- 
ber that scene in Abraham Lincoln 
which Mr. John Drinkwater has so 
finely imagined ? Lincoln is at G.H.Q. 
in that thrilling moment when a mes- 
sage comes asking for an Armistice. 
The Civil War is over. Abraham 
Lincoln shuts his eyes and is still, and 
then he says to General Grant, in 
words that sound like tears: ‘“‘ For 
four years life has been but the hope 
ot this moment. It is strange how 
simple it is when it comes.” 


In the Tudor Room 

That is the way the world goes. 
We dream and dream, and work and 
work, we watch and pray as the vears 
roll by, and in the end it all comes.true 
so quictly that we can hardly believe 
the past that we have lived through. 

We walked through a few great 
rooms hung with the tapestries and 
armour of a bygone age, and we came 
into the splendid Picture Gallery of 
St. James’s Palace. There may have 
been about two hundred people there, 
sitting on chairs of red and gold, or 
round red tables; and as noon was 
striking the old Tudor room was like a 
Tower of Babel with its chattering 
tongues, for evervbody was talking 
with everybody clse in whatever lan- 
guage came most easily to all con- 
cerned. There was a President of the 
French Senate talking excitedly to 
Mr. Balfour. There was the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs talking to 
an Ambassador of Brazil, and there 
was Lord Aberdeen jumping up to 
shake some great man’s hand. There 
were Grecks and Norwegians and 
Swiss, a Senator from Italy and Am- 
bassadors from Spain and Japan. 
How one wished they could have talked 
the tongue that Shakespeare spoke ! 


The Eight Plain Men 

But soon the babel ended, and Mr. 
Balfour took the chair. Around him 
at the long red table sat seven mem- 
bers of the Council of the League of 
Nations. A plain and unimpressive 
sight it was, with none of the pageantry 
of kings about it; but that long red 
table was one of the hopes of the 
world, for those eight men around it 
were the beginning of the Parliament 
of Man, and the work that they had 
met to do was nothing smaller than 
the Federation of the World. 

It was the first time the League had 
met with a programme of international 
work, and, as little things about great 
events are always interesting, it may 


be put on record here—lest anybody 
else should think of it—that the first 
words spoken at this first public ses- 
sion of the Parliament of Man were 
when Mr. Balfour, looking to the end 
of the room, said: “ I think that door 
had better be shut.” Then he said 
that nobody could exaggerate the 
good that may come to all mankind 
from this League of Nations. 


First Great Achievement 

M. Léon Bourgeois, the member for 
France, spoke in French for half an 
hour, and moved a resolution forming 
an [nternational Court of Justice, and 
this was carried. Just the nodding ot 
eight heads, and the end of an age of 
dreaming and toiling and talking had 
come; and one of the greatest institu- 
tions ever set up came into being. 

From about a dozen countries are 
selected a group of the acutest legal 
minds the world can produce, and it is 
hoped they will all agree to sit as 
judges in the new International Court. 
With such a court in existence there 
would have been no difficulty about 
the trial of the Kaiser. Laws will be 
made for all possible cascs, and national 
disputes will come to this court to be 
settled exactly as other disputes come 
to an ordinary court. 

So the great work of the Inter- 
national Parliament began, the Coun- 
cil sitting in private to discuss affairs, 
and in public to agree to their decisions. 
They fixed up small committees to 
frame great measures for the health 
of the world, for making trade and 
travel easy, and for other purposcs. 


Those Who Looked Down 

The kings and queens of England 
looked down from the walls of the 
great Tudor gallery, and one won- 
dered what they would have thought 
could they have seen and heard. Our 
royal. Bluebeard, Henry the Eighth, 
presided above the chairman, looking 
down with an air of great wonder, as 
if he were thinking what a change had 
come since he threatened to cut off 
the heads of his Ministers if they did 
not pass his Bills. The craven James the 
Tirst was there: and Charles Stuart, 
looking very handsome, gazed down 
as if he were saying, ‘‘ What stuff and 
nonsense is this? ’’ And then came 
Charles the Second, our royal profli- 
gate, and it made us tired as we looked 
up at him to think that creatures such 
as he have sat on thrones. 

Thanks be to God and toa long line 
of His servants on the earth, such men 
rule us no more, for the Parliament of 
Man has come, and beyond the dark 
shadows of these days another day is 
dawning, the light is breaking through, 
and all will yet be well. A. M. 


TAKE CARE OF THE PENCE 


The Mint needs new machinery to 
turn out sufficient bronze coinage to 
meet the present demand. Where the 
coins go is a mystery. During the last 
six years the Mint has produced 4643 
tons of pennies, 944 tons of half-pennies, 
and 223 of farthings, worth £2,500,000. . 


THE GRAMOPHONE CRAZE . 
There never was such a demand for 
gramophones and records as now. One 
firm is making a million records a week. 
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True| VANISHING MOONS 


OF JUPITER 


EVENTS SEEN WHEN THEY 
ARE OVER 


How We Know the Heavenly 
News is True 


NEXT WEEK’S ECLIPSE 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


How can we be sure, the astronomcr 
is often asked, that the wonderful 
things we are told about -the far-off 
worlds are true ? 

Now the most conclusive evidence is 
the precision with which astronomers 
foretell things that are going to happen 
hundreds of millions of miles away and 
often years ahead. If their knowledge 
were not accurate these happenings would 
not occur when predicted. 

For instance, next Tuesday night 
oe second moon, Europa, will 

eclipsed by Jupiter, and on Thursday 
the first moon, Io, and the third moon, 
Ganymede, will also be eclipsed by him. 
They will be hidden, not by Jupiter, 
but by his shadow. 


Moons Coming and Going 

Astronomers have known for years 
the exact time to the minute that 
this was going to take place, and it 
will occur exactly as it is predicted. 
There are some eclipses of Jupiter's 
moons every week, and the many 
thousands of predictions that have 
been made of them are always correct. 

In an astronomical telescope it is 
always a most interesting sight to sce 
the bright spot of light begin to dim, 
and then, in less than a minute, sud- 
denly vanish. Or, as at 3.18 next Friday 
morning, when a faint speck of light will 
suddenly appear in the dark sky near 
Jupiter, then rapidly brighten until, in 
less than a minute, Ganymede will 
emerge trom the eclipse. 


The Puzzle of the Eclipse 

We know, in consequence of this, 
that both . Jupiter and his moons 
shine by light reflected from the Sun, 
and not by Jupiter's own light; if 
Jupiter shone by his own light his 
moons would never be eclipsed. 

Now, although astronomers know the 
precise time when next an eclipse should 
occur, it never does so, for the moons 
gradually get late. Then the eclipses 
start getting too early, until they are 
back to their old time. 

All this greatly puzzled astronomers 
a few centuries ago, until there came 
the eminent Danish astronomer, Roemer, 
who studied them and found out that 
the eclipses got later as Jupiter got 
farther from us. Jupiter, for instance, 
will be at his farthest from us next 
August, when he will be nearly 180 
million miles more distant than now, 
and the eclipses will then appear about 
16 minutes later than at present. 


A Great Discovery 

This was what Roemer found out in 
1675, and his most wonderful explana- 
tion of the cause was that the eclipses 
were not actually late at all, that 
they always occurred punctually, but 
that the light took time to travel across 
space, so that when Jupiter was beyond 
the far side of the Earth’s orbit, and 
185 million miles farther off, the light 
had a much longer distance to travel. 
Consequently we did not see the eclipse 
take place until 16 minutes later. 

In this way the amazing fact was 
revealed that we never see anything 
happen in the heavens at the time tt 
actually occurs. At present we sce the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s moons about 35 
minutes after they take place, while 
next August our view of them will be 
about 50 minutes after the event. 

Thus was the velocity of light dis- 
covered. It was rejected as incredible 
by most astronomers of that time, and so 
poor Roemer did not live to see his expla- 
nation adopted by science. G, ¥. M. 
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STORY OF TOMORROW Gathered by 


Making the Almanac Fit the 
Moving Universe 


LEAP YEAR AND THE 
REASON WHY railway tunnel, 


Tomorrow is February 29, and many A negro who was born a slave, and 
‘boys and girls will havea birthday who |has just died in Ohio, is said ta have 
have not had one for four years. Why | been 128 years old. 
is it that this year, and nearly every 
fourth year, are leap years, with a Feb- 
tuary of 29 days instead of 28 ? 

To understand this we must go back 
a long way. The ancient Jews and | 
Greeks reckoned the year as consisting 
of twelve lunar months, that. is, twelve 
pertods of 29} days, reckoned from one 
new moon to the next. 


Ds 


YEAR'S EXTRA DAY|NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


A proposal is being revived to join 
the Isle of Wight to the mainland by a 


A fruit-grower in Oregon has grown an 
apple, looking rather like a banana, 
which has no seeds of any kind. 


Up to now £250,000,000 has been 
realised by the sale of munitions and 
other material left at the end of the war. 


America Ahead in Kinemas 
The United States has 20,000 picture 
But this gave only 354 days to the | theatres as against 3600 in Britain. 
year, and after a long period it was} He Can Open Any Door 
found that the seasons were getting| A prisoner charged with opening. his 
wrong and did not correspond with the cell door and escaping said, when 
months. To set the matter right, there- | arrested: ‘I can open any door.’’, 
fore, an extra month was added from 
time to time. ‘ 

The Romans, too, had difficulties. In | 
the earliest times they had a year of ten | 
months, beginning with March and 
ending with December. Then they added 
two new months, January and February. 


Spinning out the Year | 

But after a time the year had become 
wrong, and needed adjustment, and 
this matter was put into the hands of 
the chief priest. He, however, often 
used his power for wrong purposes, and 
when his friends held the office of tax- 
gatherer he would prolong the year so 
that they could collect taxes longer. 
At other times, to suit his purpose, he 
would shorten the year. 

In this way the calendar became very 
wrong, and by the time Julius Caesar 
was made pontiff Spring actually fell in 
the summer months. He therefore 
undertook a reformation of the calendar, 
one of the greatest things he ever did. 


Where Caesar Went Wrong 

He made the year 46 B.C. to consist 
of 445 days in order to get the seasons 
right, and then he ordered each succeed- 
ing year to be 365 days, with an added 
day every fourth year, as the real year 
in which the earth goes round the sun is 
about 365} days. Caesar also made 
other aiterations, and named the month . Found At Last une 
of July in honour of himself. The will of a centenarian who died in 

Now, while Julius Caesar reckoned the 1836 has just been found in the roof of 
‘ear as 365} days, it is really 11 minutes | an outhouse at Chertsey. It is dated 1780. 
and a few seconds less. In the course of A Multitude of Chiokens 
centurics, therefore, the calendar be- 30,000 chickens a week are being 
came ten days wrong, and in 1582 Pope | hatched in electric incubators at Artesia, 
Gregory XIII issued a decree in which | California, in the largest electric hatchery 
he cancelled ten days by calling | in the world. 
October 5 October 15. To prevent errors Germany's Submarines 
occurring again he also ordained that] Ip the last year of the war Germany 
three leap years every four centuries | pyilt 81 new submarines and lost 81. 
should be ordinary years. In all, she built 372 U-boats, of which 

Give Us Back Our Eleven Days | 203 were destroyed. a 

speaking, a year that London's Pigeons . 

jig ey ers withent a enanides is| In connection with the prosecution of 
a leap year, but the years which end the|a man who killed pigeons in London's 
centuries—that. is, years with two | open spaces, the law has decided that 
noughts at the end——are leap years only | these pigeons are tame birds, not wild. 
when they will divide by 400 without a The Best Place for It 
remainder. Thus, 1900 was not a.leap| America will have nothing to do with 
year, but 2000 will be; 2100, 2200, 2300 | the Drink Traffic. In Los Angeles, 
will be ordinary years, but 2400 will be | California, .33,000 gallons of wine have 
a leap year, and so on. In this way the| been poured into the gutter, the law 
sun and the almanac are kept level. —_| forbidding its sale or export.. 

The Gregorian Calendar, as it 1s Cheerful to the End 
called, was followed in all Roman) 4 qull man left instructions in_ his 
Catholic countries in 1582, but it waS| wil) for his family to play the piano 
adopted in Brita only in 1752, when | eight days after his funeral for not less 
we were eleven days wrong, and in Russia | than fifteen minutes, as he wanted them 
it has only recently been adopted. to live cheerful lives, as he had done. 

In England, when ape change yin ebascaient 
made, there was a great cry among pasted . 
people for the eleven days they ingens He . | fie ee a na? ore 
to have been. taken from them. ive | ARE: Oe ‘be crowned is King Carol of 


us back our eleven days,” they ee Rumania, and the ceremony will take 


All the difficulties that have arisen es eee 
. t the | Place at Alba Julia, in Transylvania. 
have been due to the fact that the aera ts 


hich is man’s means of re- ‘ . 
Sane tinle; has had to be finely} There are 690 children now in work- 
adjusted to coincide with the moving | houses whose fathers - died for their 
universe of which the earth forms a part. Says a ie pias pitied astess 
exactly why leap years are so called | wi r. Lloyd George that this 1s a dis- 
errete Oe grace. The children ought not to be there, 


350,000 Soldiers Out of Work 
Houses cannot be built fast enough 
owing to lack of labour, yet 350,000 dis- 
charged soldiers are oéill unemployed. 


COMPANION OF THE.C.N. 
Following the Flag 


The Children’s Newspaper.-looks 
out upon the world from week to 
week, but there are many great 
things with which it cannot deal ; 
nor can it publish all the glorious 
pictures that illustrate the progress 
of the world. 

My Magazine, its monthly com- 
panion, carries the spirit of this 
paper wherever the English tongue 
is spoken; it follows the flag 
wherever it flies. 

It is filed month by month with 
stirring and beautiful and wonderful 
‘things; there is no magazine like 
it anywhere, and it is read with 
equal delight by young and old. 

To any C.N. reader who does 
‘not know My Magazine the Editor 
will gladly “send a copy free if 
requested by postcard. ; 


a ee ee , <_Se 
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STRANGE TALES |THE WEEKIN HISTORY 
OF THE SEA CRUEL LAWS OF THE” 


| Story of Goodwin Sands BAD OLD DAYS 


MAN WHO WAS SWALLOWED | Sat Who Freed the Serfs 
BY AN EARTHQUAKE POET. WHO HEARD THE: 
There is a man at Deal who follows . CHILDREN’S CRY os 


the age-old calling of his ancestors. He Feb. 29. Rossi isTtali born P. 
isa boatman, and he has inherited, not | March 1. Sir Semyel Romilly born in London. ie 


|only the family occupation, but the | 2. John Wesley died in London ....... 1781 
ent archives. Among them he has} 3. Emancipation of serfs in Russia... ... 1861 
just discovered an old wallet which con- | 4. Forth Bridge opened... . . oe ee e's 1800 


5. Correggio, artist; died at Modena . = . 1534 
6. Mrs. Browning born in County Durham . . 1808 


Samuel Romilly ee 
TH! name of Sir Samuel Romilly 
should be kept before the eyes 
of every gencreyoe of British people 
for ever, for to him, more than an 
man, is due our eScape aS a nation 
from the cruel laws that condemned 
people to death for small offences. 
Ramilly’s father was an East-end 
watchmaker, of Huguenot descent. The 
boy rose to be a lawyer and Solicitor. 
General. He was shocked by the thought 
that there were-200 offences for which 
an Englishman might be hanged, and 
for many years he tried in Parliament 
to alter the laws which could be used 
so wickedly. But he only partly suc- 
ceeded, though hosts of people in every 
t of Europe sympathised with him 
in his work as a reformer. . 
His arguments for kindness and 
justice bore fruit, however, after. his 
death, in 1818; and in this milder age 
we should honour his memory the 
more because in his lifetime he was 
so often disappointed while acting as 
the champion of a great cause. : 


The Meh with Downcast Heads ‘ 
T= serfs of Russia, when emancipated 
Ww Tsar Alexander in 1861, were not 
slaves#m- the sense of belonging to anyone, 
except indirectly. They belonged to the 
land where they were born, and, through 
their settlement on the land, were bound 
to the landowner. 

They could not leave the estate on 
which they were born without ‘permis- 
sion, and therefore they were not free to 
engage in trade. They were obliged to 
give a portion of their labours to the 
service of the landowner, and for their 
own living they cultivated a share of 
land which belonged to them, not in- 
dividually, but jointly as a community. 
The effect of serfdom was to make the 
population remain fixed locally, and 
unable to do any work except farming. 

Fifty years after the abolition of serf- 
dom in’ Russia, its depressing effects 
could still be seen in the working men 
walking with .downcast heads in the 
gutter instead of.on the city pavements. 
They continued fast bound in humility 
by habit, though not by Russian law. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning __ 
LIZABETH BaRRETT BrownIinc will 
always remain in the foremost 
rank of Englishwomen, for she is the 
one woman who has deserved and 
gained eminence as an English poet, 
though many have been popular. 

She is, too, the one instance of a 
poet of renown who has married a poet 
of renown, her husband, Robert Brown- 
ing, being a greater poet than herself. 

Her happy marriage was a romance. 
‘When young she was a brilliant scholar 
and an active out-of-door girl, but she 
injured her spine, and became an 
invalid till she was forty. Then Robert 
Browning, married her and carried her 
off to Italy, where she lived in better 
health till her death, in 1861, at 54. — 

In a series of beautiful sonnets which 
she pretended to have translated from 
the Portuguese, but did not, for they 
are original, she described the love she 
had for her husband. 

Mrs. Browning helped greatly, by her 
stirring and terrible poem on “ The Cry 
of the Children,” to make English people 
ashamed of working little children 2 
factories, as they were worked in her 
earlier years. 


tained a death certificaté and an account, 
| of the burial of the person mentioned. 

The funeral was of one Francis 
Humphry Meredith, whose body, in 
March, 1751, was taken from London to 
Deal, as directed by his will, and, en- 
closed in a shell of lead and a wooden 
coffin, was rowed out to the Goodwin 
Sands, and then buried. Meredith 
evidently expected that his remains 
would lie for ever undisturbed. But the 
late Sir William Crookes discovered that 
the Goodwin Sands are of two sorts: 
soft, rounded grains which yield and 
| swallow, and sharp, angular sands which 
| knit together and do not yield. 


Sea Gives Up Its Dead 


Meredith’s body must have been laid 
amid the unyielding sands, for there is a 
sequel to the story. Six weeks after the 
strange burial, Captain Wyrek Pietersen, 
when sailing 18 miles off the North 
Foreland, was amazed to see a coffin 
| floating in the sea. He took it aboard, 
and found from the inscription on the 
name plate that it was the coffin supposed 
to have been buried on the Goodwins. 

The kind-hearted seaman carried it to 
Hamburg, and there had it reburied. 

This romance recalls another, which 
concerns the burial of Matthew Lewis, 
an author, who forsook the company of 
the Prince Regent, Byron, Scott, Hazlitt, 
and other celebrities of the age, to go out 
and better the lot of the slaves on the 
Jamaican estates which he had inherited. 
On the way home he died, and he was 
buried at sea. Then something as 
fantastic as anything in fiction occurred. 


Strange Craft Sails Away 


As the coffin was lowered into the 
water, the winding-sheet in which it was 
enveloped was caught by the breeze and 
raised asasail. And so, with the shroud 
lifted and nodding in the wind, away the 
coffin floated towards the setting sun. 

Something more surprising still is 
told on a tombstone in Warnarca, which 
Lewis would see there during his visit. 

It describes an incident in the career 
of a man named Galdy, a resident, who 
‘in the great earthquake, 1672, was 
swallowed up, and by the wonderful 
providence ot God, by a second shock 
was thrown out into the sea, where he 
continued swimming until he was taken 
up by a boat, and thus miraculously 
preserved.” He lived and died in 
Jamaica, and was buried there in 
September, 1737, at the age of 80. 


CRADLES OF LIFE 
Doubling the Produce of an Acre 


A national institute for the study of 
botany is to be founded at Cambridge, 
where all manner of experiments with 
seeds will be carried out. 

How important it is for us to study 
seeds, the wonderful cradles of life, 
may be gathered from the fact that 
today we get twice as much corn from 
an acre of land as we used to get a 
hundred years ago, and many times as 
much as we got in the Middle Ages. 

This wonderful result has been brought 
about by selecting the seed, and sowing 
with good corn. In the same way Con- 
tinental farmers have produced more 
and more sugar from.beetroots. 

The National Institute of Agricul- 
tural Botany will be the first of its 
kind in. England, and will be a great 
step towards making England rich. 
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WHO WILL WRITE TO 
ZULULAND? 


A Chance for Schools 


From Mr. Wade, the headmaster of 
the Government school of Gingindhlovu, 
in Zululand, we have received this letter. 

We are a small school in an out-of-the-way 
place, but wish to keep in touch with our tellows, 
enter into their lives, and give them an insight 
into ours. 

For these reasons we want to correspond 
with schools in other parts of the Empire. 
Can you help us? If we should receive too 
many replies we will pass some of them on to 
other schools. 

The children in these distant parts of the 
Empire have little conception of the lives their 
fellow children live, and without that know- 
dedge how can true fellowship exist ? 

The men of the Empire now have the fellow- 
ship of the battlefield, and how can this be 
perpetuated better than by the fellowship of 
their children- through the schools ? 

We feel sure there will be a response 
from a sufficient number of schools for 
Mr. Wade to circulate the letters of 
British children to all the schools in 
Zululand, and to other parts of the 
Province of Natal. 

The letters needed are such as will tell 
the children of the thinly-peopled parts 
of the great Union of South Africa how 
British children spend their time, and 
what the homeland is like. It will be 
like laying a stone in the League of 
Nations to send our letters to Zululand. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 


__ The following prices have lately been given 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest : 


Ashorthorn bull . . . . £6930 
Marshal Foch’s motor-car . £2960 
Fourteen Chippendale chairs £1123 
An edition of Shakespeare . £950 
Amahogany bookcase . £810 
An emerald ring. . £640 
_ Anivorycarving . . . . £483 
A table of Louis XV’s time . £346 
Aninlaid card-table. . . . £288 
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Sugar. W. Indies, Mexico, Central America, India, 


Evypt, Japan. 
Cocoa. 


Cotton. Egypt and India. 
West Indies, Venezuela, Equador, and 


W. Atrica. Oil Seeds. Chiefly linseed. India. 


HOW TO LIVE TO BE 109 
By the Men Who Know 


A book written by Sir Hermann 
Weber, who fived to 97, has just been 
revised by his son, and in it we are told 
that, of a hundred people who lived to 
between 86 and 102, not more than 
six had habitually indulged to excess 
in eating and drinking. ‘‘ Work, 
moderation, and contentedness are the 
main sources of happimess and long life.”’ 

Mr. Edison, the world’s greatest 
inventor, has told us the same thing. 
He was once asked what was necessary 
to success in fife. ‘Two per cent. 
of genius and 98 per cent. of hard 
work,’ he said. ‘‘ Do you take alcohol 
to help you in your work?” ‘ Never; 
I've a better use for my brain than 
to poison it with alcohol. To put alcohol 
in the human brain is like putting 
sand in the engine ; it stops the running.”” 


HOW TO GET TIRED 


The Unideal Home 


At the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhi- 
bition an expert described a badly built 
house in which a girl had to ‘walk 350 
feet to get tea, ten times as far as she 
need have walked. 

The staircases in such a house, the 
expert said, were equivalent to a steep 
hill 80 yards long, and the weight of 
stuff that had to be carried upstairs and 
down again every week was over a ton. 


THE LARGEST GEM 


The largest gem in the world is now 
thought to be a black opal found in 
Nevada. It is a quarter the size of an 
ordinary brick, and weighs over 2500 
carats. The Cullinan diamond weighs 
more than this, as diamonds are nearly 
twice as heavy as opals, but the Nevada 
stone is half as big again. 


REMNANTS OF THE WAR 
What is Done With Them 


The ending of the war left the army 
with hundreds of thousands of tons of 
stores that were no longer of any use. 
They are now being sold for conversion 
into other things that are useful in tmes 
of peace. Here are some of the changes 
that are taking pjace. = 

Anti-gas rattles, used to warn the soldiers 
that a gas attack was beginning, are being 
used for scaring birds. 

Rifle-clips make supports for stair-rods. 

Gas-cylinders serve as conservatory stoves. 

The handles of ammunition boxes do well 
on the heavier kind of bags for ladies. 

Dog-chains are used to chain up boats. 

Gas fans for clearing the trenches clear 
the bad air out of kinemas. 

Rubber gloves are useful to electrical 
workers, and : 

3,000,000 jars will hold ink and disinfect- 
ants instead of rum. 

These are but a few samples of trans- 
formations numbered by the hundred. 


CATCHING A BIRD ON 
THE WING 


Famous Man Who Did It 


There is a story in the new number of 
My Magazine telling how Francis 
Chantrey, the donkey-boy who set up a 
great gallery of national art treasures, 
killed two birds on the wing with one 
shot and a hare and rabbit with another. 

Those readers of ours who have 
caught two fishes on one hook, or one 
fish on two hooks, will be interested in 
Chantrey’s feat ; but what seems to us 
even more interesting, and not nearly 
so unkind, is that story of the famous 
man—we forget his name—who said 
the cleverest thing he ever did was to 
catch with his hand a bird on the wing. 

How many people, we wonder, can 
claim to have done that ? 


fravel hundreds of miles 
to hunt the elk 


SAVING THE RACE FROM 
PAIN 


A New Conquest 


The temporary conquering of pain is 
being rapidly advanced. 

Some of the earlier pain-banishers 
were dangerous to the patient, though 


they benumbed the place that without 


their use would have been hurt; but the 
new anaesthetics are not dangerous, and 
are more completely master of pain. 

One of them, popularly known as 
apothesine, will, it is said, give a patient 
such relief from pain that he can laugh 
while an operation 1s being performed. 

The conquest of pain, allowing relicf 
of suffering by the surgeon’s knife, is 
one of the most splendid triumphs of 
human knowledge, giving ease to those 
who need itt most when they need it 
most, and yet, not very long ago, there 
were good people so wicked in their 
thoughts about the great Father of 
men that they objected to easing pain, 
because they fancied God was less kind 
than His children. They did not under- 
stand that it is His plan that we shall 
find knowledge for ourselves. 


ALL ABOUT THE WEATHER 


METEOROLOGY FOR ALL. By Donald 
W. Horner. Witherby. 6s. net. 
Nothing is talked of so much as the 

weather, yet few of us know exactly 

how the weather is studied by meteor- 
ologists. The process is explained in 
this little book, which, fully illustrated, 
tells us about the instruments men use in 
weather study—barometers, anemome- 
ters, thermometers, hygrometers, and 
rain gauges—and shows how the wind is 
recorded, and how charts are made, 

There is also a chapter on the weather 

as it affects flying. 

It is an attractive book, not too diffi- 
cult, on an ever-old and ever-new sub- 
ject that no one can afford to neglect. 
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NOTHING TO EAT 


F you could have stopped 
the Great War, what would 
you not have given to stop it ? 
You could not stop the war, 
but you can help to stop the 
saddest thing the Great War 
left behind it—the sight of 
the little children of Vienna 
dying of hunger, one by one. 
They shiver with cold and 
shrink for want of food until 
their very bones cry out, for 
they lie like living skeletons, 
and the wood that should be 
burned to keep them warm must 
be saved to make their coffins. 

Do you know what it is to cry 
for bread in vain, to see a mother 
weeping and her children perish 
for the food that none can give ? 

Can you think what it is to 
have no boots to wear, to wait 
all night in the snow, in a long 
queue of shivering people, to buy 
a cheap pair for £7 10s. ? 

Do you know what it is to have 
been rich and tocome to a hovel, 
to starve by day and shiver by 
night, praying that the Angel of 
Death may not be long before he 
comes to save you ? 

Oh, a bitter, bitter thing is 
hunger; and Vienna is starving. 

She has the finest streets in 
Europe. Her,towers and domes 
rise glittering to the sky. Her 
galleries are hung with price- 
less pictures. Her empty throne 
has been the seat of power 
through centuries that have 
rolled away. All the travelling 
world has wandered through 
her streets; all the world that 
stays at home has loved the 
art and music of Vienna. 

But now her streets are cor- 
ridors for coffins to pass through, 
and her music is a funeral bell. 

Will you not help, you who 
are happy in our Victory ? 

Never in all the long, long 
story of the world did little 
children suffer so ; never in all 
that long story could the help 
of children count so much. 

Dear, happy children of our Island 
Home, help, please, in the name of God. 

ARTHUR MEE 


For a Landlord 
F the landlord who defended the 
condition of his houses by telling 
a London magistrate that soot is 
good for the health of the tenants 
will call at this office, we shall be 
glad to give him a plate of soot soup. 


& 
A Post Office Problem 

Orv of the greatest wrongs done to 

children in the old days was that 
they were frequently put in what we 
call “‘ blind-alley ” occupations: that 
is to say, in an occupation leading to 
nowhere. The Post Office was onc 
of the worst offenders with its mes- 
senger-boys, but the evil was abolished 
before the war broke out. 

Now it is creeping in again with the 
Post Office messenger-girls, of whom 
there are thousands. They carry 
telegrams till they reach 18, when 
the Post Office has no work for them 
to do, and their precious years of 
training have been wasted. 

It would be a capital thing if some 
of the bright brains now wasted on 
fiddling regulations at St. Martin's 
could be set to solve this problem. 


& 
The Running Tap 

you can never trace the end of 
a bit of carelessness. For 
weeks an important office has been 
waiting for something it can hardly 
do without, and on the day it should 
have been delivered there came, 
instead, the news that it would be 
perhaps three weeks more, because a 
girl had left a tap running one night 
at the top of a building, so that three 
floors were flooded the next morning. 
Nobody knows who the girl was, 
just as nobody knows whose brain 
it was in the War Office that sent 


out sand’ to Egypt and timber to 


the Siberian forests; but these care- 
less people should be compelled to 
receive some Government decoration. 


® 

The Men and the Guns 
CAN anybody be very much sur- 

prised that the men who have 
come home from France shouJd throw 
those German memorial guns into 
the river, as they have done at one 
place in Lancashire ? 

It is not a very brilliant idea to 
set up in our midst these things that 
have blown our men to bits and made 
millions of our children orphans, 
and we suggest that all these guns 
should be melted down and made 
into something useful before the 
Government seizes them all for the 
Chamber of Horrors it is getting 
together under the name of the 
Imperial War Museum. 


@ 
Exceeding All 
LoncG life’s a lovely thing to know, 
_ With lovely health and wealth, 
forsooth, 
But O, 


And lovely name and fame. 
The loveliness of Youth! 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
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A Tea-shop Adventure 


By Our Country Girl in Town 


a URE was a sob, and then a voice: 
“ T haven’t a soul in the world!” 

My friend looked up from her book. 
She works hard for her living, and is 
poor; this was her half-holiday, and 
she was taking lunch in a tea-shop before 
going out to the suburbs for the rest of 
the day. 

There, gazing at her from the Opposite 
side of the table, like a frightened rabbit, 
sat a beautiful girl, 16 or 17 years of age, 
very neatly dressed and bearing no out- 
ward marks-of poverty. 

Her story was told over a good meal 
provided by my friend, who, as I have 
said, works for her livingYand is poor, 

When her parents died, said the girl, 
she went to live with Grannie; when 
Grannie died she went to work at muni- 
tions ; when the war ended she went to 
work at a laundry ; and when the laun- 
dry died, as it soon did of bankruptcy, 
she made herself a velveteen dress and 
two changes of .underclothes, and came 
to London to seek her fortune. 

_ Oh, those terrible first days in London! 

The rapacious landlady, the man who 
followed her on a dark night and forced 
her by fear to give him money, and, 
worst thing of all, the agony of mind and 
body as she tramped the streets hopeless 
and hungry, seeking work! 

And now she was friendless, almost pen- 
niless, and work was as far away as ever, 


Mr. Edison Does Something New 
R. Epison has invented a new 
way of making moncy. He 
was standing the other night listen- 
ing to the Salvation Army in the 
open air, and when the collection was 
asked for, Mr. Edison went round 
with his hat in one hand and a 
tambourine in the other. 

We may be sure he filled them 
both. Mr. Henry Ford was there, 
and the naturalist poet, John 
Burroughs; and we like to think of 
Mr. Ford dropping a motor-car intg 
Mr. Edison’s hat, and of John 
Burroughs dropping a few of his 
words of gold into the tambourine. 

There have been many attempts 
to make collections popular, and the 
Salvation Army seems to have found 
the best of all. 

& 
Tip-Cat 
BOWLING enthusiast believes that if 
Russia had had more bowling 
clubs it would have had no Bolshevism. 
But would Bowlshevism have been 
much better ? 


Q ‘ Well, my friend took this waif in hand, 
A. LABOUR CABINET: The work-box.| gave up the half-holiday to her needs, 
3) and, after ringing-up and calling on half 


the charities in London all in vain, she 
thought pf the Salvation Army. It was 
a desperate last hope. _ If this failed there 
would be nothing but to take her home. 

“Why,” said the gentle woman who 
was Called an Ensign and looked like a 
kind mother, “I think God must have 
sent you to us. I want just such a girl 


CONOMICAL wear for men who can 
no longer afford to buy clothes: 
A coat of paint. 


Mr. 


had 


ASQUITH 


a big fight at 
Paisley, yet he had 
nothing but a 
mouth-organ. 


o like you to help us in the hostel’; and 
MEN of letters: | she took the weeping child into her arms. 
Bee-keepers. Wasn’t that a perfectly splendid half- 
: 8 holiday for my friend ? 


At the head of 

the musical]: 

profession: The 
hat-band. 
(3) 


A MAN who gets 


®g 
The Pigeons of St. Paul’s 
By Our Country Girl 


an HERE is a shop near St. Paui’s where 
there are tables and chairs and dishes 


| PETER PUCK _ the wind up: | of jam-tarts, and a smell of hot coffee. 
WANTS TO KNOW | The organ-blower.| Yet the chief customers eat off the 
If Food Committees , @ pavement, and from children’s hands. 


are getting fed up? | A NEWSPAPER 

headline 
speaks of ‘a novel fire in a dock.” It 
is to be hoped it was all fiction. 


If you order coffee at this shop you will 
see half a dozen buying “ biscuits for 
the pigeons ”’ before you finish your cup. 

“Oh, yes!” said my waitress, smiling. 
‘““The pigeons are our best customers ; 
you might say they keep us.” 

I like to think of those waitresses 
going home at night, one to an old 
mother, another to a baby, another to 
the lodgings where she is saving up to 
get married ; but all of them to a place 
they call home, and to a fire, and pic- 
tures of their friends, and a good bed 
all provided by the pigeons of St. Paul's! 


@ 
A Prayer for St. Dunstan’s 
GRACIOUS Father, wise Creator, _ 
Hear our prayer for all the Blind. 


BLEss them in their souls and bodies, 
Cheer them by their fireside ; 
At St. Dunstan’s, where they labour, 
May their toil be sanctified. 


ia} a 
THE German mark is now hardly visible. 


oO : 
WHEN the public has died of starvation, 
Capital and Labour will have had 
all their trouble for nothing. 


® 
The Hero on the Map 
Tut sis an excellent suggestion 
which has been made _ concern- 
ing Gerfhan East Africa. It must 
have a new name, and somebody asks : 
Why not Livingstonia ? 

The League of Nations has a great 
opportunity to make geography 
interesting. There is nothing more 
thrilling than a map, if only we 
understand it. There is nothing like the 
names of heroes for stirring our minds. 

Put the heroes on the maps; let 
our Drakes and Raleighs and Living- 
stones look out from the atlas, and 
there need be no more dull geography. 


TILL the morning light returneth, 
Till has passed Earth’s little day ; 
In their joy and in their sorrow, 
Be their shelter and their stay. 


rrr, 


~ 
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A LITTLE BABY’S | 


HEAVEN 


SNATCHING THEM FROM 
STARVATION IN VIENNA 


Oasis of Happiness in the City 
of Despair 
WHO WILL SAVE THE 
LITTLE ONES? 


By Our Special Correspondent in Vienna 


During the last mile of my walk to 
the Home for Infants and Mothers, I 
passed dozens of weary wood-carriers 
trudging back to Vienna, bent under 
loads of wood that seemed far beyond 
their strength. 

It was a pitiful sight—a purgatory of 
weariness and pain. And when I entered 
into the beautiful white Home for In- 
fants, I felt as if I had passed from 
purgatory into paradise, Here every- 
thing was spotless and fresh; one might 


hunt all day to find a single speck of |- 


dust, and before Dr. Moll, the archangel 

who presides over this paradise, took me 

round, he made me don a white coat. 
Indoors and Out 

In beautiful little wards I saw a 
hundred happy little babies. Though 
many of them were ill, and some were 
only recovering from starvation, they 
were sO warm and comfortable, and so 
well looked after by kind nurses, that 
during the whole round I never heard a 
«ry or a whimper. When the babies 
required special warmth little frames 
were put oyer them and electric lamps 
in the frames were lit to give the neces- 
sary heat. What acontrast! Outside 
in the muddy streets, half-starved, cold, 
tired men and women bowed under cruel 
burdens ; inside all was light and sweet- 
ness and warmth. 

Not only were the happy babies tended 
by kind and specially trained nurses, not 
only had they a famous doctor to treat 
them, but thirty of them had their own 
mothers with them in the home, If 
ever J am born again, and have a second 
babyhood, I hope that some kind person 
will send me to Dr. Moll’s home, and that 
Dr. Moll will still be there. 

Dr. Moll’s Big Family 

Most of the babies are the children of 
poor parents—perhaps the children of 
the men and women I saw in the street— 
and they are taken free or for a nominal 
sum; but a few are children of people 
comparatively well-off. One was pointed 
out to me as the grand-daughter of a 
former mayor of Vienna. 

After we had finished our round, 
Dr. Moll.showed me pictures of various 
children who had come in as piteous 
spectacles, and had, under treatment, 
become fine, healthy babies. 

Not only does Dr. Moll look after all 
these happy babies, but in another part 
of the building he gives advice to all the 
mothers who bring babies to him. I was 
lucky enough to see that part of his work 
too. The babies are weighed and care- 
tully examined, and the mothers aré told 
exactly what to do. Alas! most of the 
babies were very thin and ill-looking, and 
some of them had rickets, and most of 
the mothers were emaciated, for only the 
very rich can get enough to eat in 
Vienna now, when even an egg costs five 
to eight shillings, 

It seems very hard that, just when a 
mother should be full of happiness in 
the possession of a baby, she should have 
to face starvation, and should have not 
only to starve herself, but to see her 
child starve, 


The Children's Newspaper 


Hunger, day after day, week after 
week, month after month, must be a 
terrible thing to face, and even more 
terrible must it be to see a beautiful baby 
wasting away. The women were kindly, 
patient, and refined, and were plainly 
devoted to the babies. It made my 
heart ache, and I said to Dr. Moll, 
“ This is too terrible. Something must 
be done.” Judge of my gladness when 
he said, ‘Something is being done. 
Every week I send eighteen hundred of 
these poor mothers to one of the Friends’ 
Distribution Depéts, and there they 
receive ‘ love-gifts’ of food and clothing 
to help them to fight the famine.” 


would not an English girl like to come to 
the rescue of a little boy baby ? 

That is Dr. Macfie's description of his 
visit to this children’s home, and. the 
Editor believes that thousands of happy 
boys and girls who read this paper will 
be moved by his appeal. 

We can save these children in a great 
multitude ; we who are happy and have 
enough to eat can share our happiness 
with these little ones in time to snatch 
them from the grave. Every shilling we 
spare now will help to bring back life to 
some shrinking, shivering child. Every 
pound we spare today may be worth ten 
pounds spared tomorrow. 


THE CHILDREN OF 


. Sn Aiko eee tae: 


When I came here a few weeks ago 
the Friends had only four depdts for the 
distribution of “ love-gifts ”’ ; now there 
are ten, and soon there will be twenty. 
But money and food and garments are 
urgently needed, and I hope thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of English 
boys and girls will come to the rescue of 
the children in Vienna. F 

Would not an English boy like to pay 
for the “‘ keep’ of a little Viennese girl 
baby in Dr. Moll’s home, and see a photo- 
graph of her, showing how thinand ill the 
little girl was before the gallant English 
boy .came to the rescue, and another 
photograph showing how fat and well she 
became under Dr. Moll’s care? And 


ay 


THE STARVING CITY _ 


starving city of Vienna 


No expenses will be charged on these |- 


subscriptions, which will be turned into 
food and goods and sent immediately to 
Vienna, so that your share in the great 
work of saving life will begin totellat once. 

For the sake of simplicity it has been 
decided to count the fund in shillings. 
Will you, in your charity, send one 
shilling, ro shillings, 100 shillings, or 1000 
shillings to save these starving little ones ? 

Subscriptions should be addressed to 
C.N. Appeal, 

Save the Children Fund, 
McLean Buildings, New Street Squire, 
London, E.C. 4. 

They will all be acknowledged in these 

columns as they are received. 


Who Saves a Little Child Lays a 


Stone in the Kingdom of Heaven 


7 
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ALLELUIA 


THE VOICE OF A RACE 
THAT IS FREE 


Ukrainia Sings the Anthem of 
the New Age 


CHOIR IN LONDON 


GREAT 

; : By an Old Chorister 

London, to which all wonders come in 
time, has been listening to the anthem 
of the New Age, the song of the Ukrainian 
choir. Lady Aberdéen introduced them 
to us at Westminster, and they have 
been singing their way from hall to hall, 
these liberated people of an ancient Jand. 
And what singing it is ! 

Ukrainia became an independent re- 
public with the fall of the Tsardom, and 
she forthwith burst into song, a song of 
praise for deliverance from long bondage, 
joyous songs acclaiming the dawn of 
freedom, and thanksgiving for the open- 
ing of a national life redeemed from 
oppression and tyranny. 

Russian autocracy would not let the 
peasants sing, lest their heroic lays should 
fire them to overthrow the tyrants. Some 
of the numbers we have been listening 
to from the Ukrainian choir are 1100 
years old; and the thought came, slightly 
to vary Keats: 

The songs I hear this passing night were heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown. 

But they were long silent in public, 
silent for centuries, yet sung in secrecy 
in slave homes, and passed on, unwritten, 
from age to age. ' 


Singing the Songs of Old 
It was startling to remember, as we 
listened to their singing, that these 
women and girls in white frocks, ' these 
men in conventional evening dress, may 
have been the children of people born 
slaves, who, up to 1861, could be sold 
like carts and cattle, in families, in 
communities, singly or in thousands. 
This is how the advertisements ran in 
Russia then : 
For sale with this house, a coachman and a 
Dutch cow and calf. 
TO be sold : three coachmen, and two girls, the 
one 18 and the other 15 years of age, both 
of them good-looking, and well acquainted 
with housework. In the same house are for 
sale two hairdressers, also pianos and organs. 
So ran the advertisements in Russian 
papers, and these singers may descend 
from those slaves or from their owners. 
But now Ukrainia is free, and she has 
established choirs everywhere to sing 
her old hymns, carols, folk songs, and 
national anthem. It is her National 
Choir that has come to us, and we have 
not had such singing in England before. 
Like melodious lions are these Ukrainians, 
their souls stirred with the music of a 
new-found liberty. 


The Voice of the Thunder 


We have as good sopranos, contraltos, 
and tenors in England, yet even in grand 
opera ours do not sing together as these 
Ukrainians do. But the basses are a 
creation apart. We have read and 
dreamed of these men, the basses of the 
Russian cathedrals and churches, crash- 
ing out their double C’s; and here they 
are, excelling all expectation. 

They imitate the great deep bass 
viol and the deepest diapason of the 
organ; they startle and fascinate with 
their mimicry of the thunderstorm. 

The choir is to be with us till the 
middle of March ; we shall want it until 
the middle of the Millennium. It is the 
great anthem of the New Age they sing, 
these emancipated children of an eman- 
cipated land. E. A. B. 
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WHAT KILLED THE 
CAT? 
The Mad Hatter on Worry 


CARE IS A FOOL THAT HAS 
COME TO TOWN 


By Our Correspondent In Wonderland 


worry ? He answered, I can’t help it; 
it’s part of the toothache.” 
“Well,” said the Queen, 
partly true and partly untrue.” 
~“ Another fellow came running up 
to me this morning,” continued the 
Hatter, ‘‘and shouted out that his 
house was burnt to the ground. Why 
worry ? I asked. At that he stamped 
his foot, grabbed his hair, grew purple 
in the face, and shouted out, You don’t 
understand, stupid! My house is burnt 
to the ground! Why worry? I repeated. 
At this he seized me by the collar, 
shook me till I felt he meant to take 
me three times a day after meals, and 
again stated that his house was burnt 


I came across the Mad Hatter just 
now, and he was singing at the top of 
his voice : 

Care is a Fool that has come to town 
All rigged up in a monk’s black gown. 

He went on shouting these words 
with such vehemence that I thought 
he must presently explode. 

Curiously, the lilt of the words, or 
the way in which he sang them, caught 
hold of me, and I began to sing them 
too. There we were, like a couple of 
lunatics, shouting ‘out these mono- 
syllables at the top of our voices when 
up came the Queen: of Hearts,.and in 
another minute the three of us were 
Screaming to all the inhabitants of 
Wonderland : 

Care is a Fool that has come to town 

All rigged up in a monk’s black gown. 

At last the Mad Hatter held up his 
hand, and when silence fell upon us he 
demanded, in a gasping voice, as he 
wiped the perspiration from his brow : 

“What killed the Cat?” 

“Worry,” said the Queen. 

She had grown purple in the face. 


Her Husband 

“And what is worry?” demanded 
the Hatter, beginning to mop his brow. 

“My husband, for one thing.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the Hatter, “I 
had better recite to you the rest of 
my new poem. I feel it is destined to 
become a classic. I am convinced that 
it will save the lives of innumerable 
cats and deliver all future generations 
of children from the disease of worry.” 

Here the Hatter mounted a chair 
and recited his poem : 

Care is a Fool that has come to town 
Allrigged up in a monk’s black gown ; 
He looks so wise, and he never tells 
That under his cloak are his cap and bells ; 
He looks so grave with his eyes on the ground 
That he’s taken for Prudence walking round ; 
And thus does the Fool by his anxious face 
Diddle the whole of the human race ; 
He cures no pain and he saves no ill, 
But the world runs after him, after him still ; 
“ Let’s worry ourselves!” his victims cry, 
And they wrinkle their brows, and they 
moan and sigh, : : 
And they worry and worry until they die, 
Fooled by a Fool who-has come to town 
All rigged up in a monk’s black gown. 


The Boy’s V.ew 
“Of course,” said the Queen, 
all admit it is difficult not to worry.” 
“ That’s what the boy said,” smiled 
the Hatter. 
“What boy ?””’ snapped the Queen. 


insured. I said once more, Why worry ? 
At last he got hold of it. You should 
have seen him! That fellow’s face 
blazed up with joy, he burst out laughing, 
he executed a wonderful dance, he 
started to whistle, he turned a back 
somersault, and, after shaking both my 
hands for ten minutes, he went off 
completely cured.” , 


At the Harmonium - 

The Queen said : ‘‘ I can tell a similar 
tale. Last Thursday as ever was the 
Cook dropped my baby in the saucepan 
and put the salt beef in the cradle. 
When the mistake was discovered poor 
baby was nearly blinded with pepper, 
besides being three-parts boiled, and 
the dog had gone off with the silver-side. 
I was so worried that I very nearly 
told the Cook that if such a thing 
happened again I might possibly 
have to consider the remote possibility 
of giving her notice.” 

I emitted a low whistle, 

“ Yes,”’ said the Queen, “I was so 
worried as all that. But, pulling myself 
together in the nick of time, I said to 
the Cook, Why worry? And then we 
sat down to the harmonium and sang: 

WHEREFORE worry, ladies dear? 

Things are never what we fear ; 

Mistress, you should always look 

On the bright side of your Cook. 

Cookie, you should view as jam 

All the tantrums of your Ma’am. 

Worry, worry, worry not; - 

Worry never boiled a pot!” 

“ How do you distinguish,” I inquired 
of the Hatter, ‘‘ between useless worry 
and prudent care?” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the Hatter, “ that’s 
the point! When I ‘reflect in order 
to act, I think; but when I think in 
order only to grumble or fear, I worry. 
Worry makes us bald. _ Worry robs 
us of appetite. Worry causes sleepless- 
ness. Worry brings on dyspepsia. 
-| Worry kills. And the only medicine 
for Worry that’s any good is, Don’t.” 


“or 


‘we 


the lines in Shakespeare that nobody 
ever forgets are the words of Hamlet: 


Nil despe andum, hi-ti-ti! 


* I'm sure I never heard of him.” Worry myself? Not I ! Not 1!” |} 
“He came sobbing towards me : —_—_—__— 
yesterday afternoon,” narrated the GINEVRA 


It seems as if the story of Ginevra 
had come true again. ; ; 

In the poem that almost everybody 
knows Ginevra hid in a box, and the lid 
shut down, and she died undiscovered. 

In the news this week it is suggested 
that a pedlar who died at Neath met his 
fate in the same way.. His body was 
found in a box in which he had gone 
to sleep, and, the lid closing down upon 
him, he was suffocated. 


Hatter, ‘‘ with his face tied up in red 
flannel and one side of it the size of a 
football. What sort of a lollipop have 
you got in there? I asked, and gave 
the cheek a poke with my finger. It 
ain’t a lollipop, he sobbed ; it’s the 
toothache. Well, cheer up, my lad, 
said 1; worry won’t cure you. Who 
said it would ? he demanded, and told 
me if I poked his cheek again he’d do 
something desperate to my nose, OF 
my hat—I! forget which. I said to him, 
My lovely boy, ask yourself whether 
worry will make the swelling go down, 
or take the pain away, OF fill the aching 
cavity ; will it, or will it not ? He: 
said, It won't. Then, I said, why 


STEEL HOUSES 
The Ministry of Health has just 
approved of houses made of steel frames 
and metal sheets encased in concrete. 
In building. the roof can be put on before 
the walls are up, thus protecting the 
workmen from rain. 
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“ that’s: 


to the ground, adding that he was not: 


“ That's so,” said the Queen. “ And 
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INVENTIONS & IDEAS|THE FLAG IN AFRICA 
Things Just Patented | CIVILISING THE GREAT 


By Our Patent Office Expert 
Abies inventions Dave ge ony ie ee CONTINENT 
and the Editor has no further information. eae 
MGV AMIMATS TO" STAND British Influence Among the 

The animals are made from two pieces | _ Native Peoples 
of sheet material with -a ; ee 2 
foldable strip to form a PROSPERITY IN PLACE OF 
base for standing. The SLAVERY 


advantage of this method 
is, of course, that the toys 
can be packed away flat, so saving space- 
: A JIGSAW GAME 
A jigsaw turnei into a game by 
having the picture made to fit into a box 
with holes, arid with pins on the backs of 
=, the pieces to insert in 
the holes. The pieces 
are divided among 
: the players, who have 
to insert as many pieces as possible 
during the spinning of a teetotum top. 
A DOUBLE PENHOLDER 
An arrangement into which two pens 
or pencils can be | 
fitted together and~ \ 
regulated so that ~~ 
there is equality of 
pressure and writing can be duplicated. 


STEP-LADDER FOR THE STAIRS 
This step-ladder is fitted with adjust- 
able sliding extension 
pieces, so that the Jegs 
can be varied in length and 
the ladder made suitable 
for use on a Staircase. 
This will be extremely use- 
ful in houses with lofty 
staircases where it has 
been difficult to dust the upper walls. 
A COLLAPSIBLE CRADLE 

A cradle consisting of .two end 
pieces, with four bars 
to fit into sockets and 
fabric to cover the bars 
to make the sides of 
the cradle, which can 
be folded up intoavery “usp . 
small space for packing away or moving. 

PATCHES FOR SHIPS 

Emergency repair patches for ships 
consisting of flexible webs of over- 
lapping slats, something like Venetian 
blinds, mounted on movable rails 
running alone the side of the ship, 


EER ty \ and put in 
|e Nn lh ee ip po sit ion 
ra overa hole 
anywhere. 


Guy lines 

are secured to the side of the web, 

which has cables at the bottom to fix 

the patch. The cables go under the 

vessel and fix on the opposite side. 
* A NEW HAIRPIN 

A hairpin with three shanks, the 


middle one being waved 
with crests to touch the =V0 
side shanks. There is 


thus little chance of the pin being lost. 
A BAITED FLY-TRAP 

This has a trough for liquor, with a 
conical opening at _ the 
bottom. The upper part, 
which locks into the lower 
with a bayonet lock, can be 
taken off for emptying pur- 
poses, and at the top of 
the trap there is a hook on 
any suitable bait can be placed. 
CURIOUS HAIR CURLER 

Combs pivoted together, with 
elastic attachment a 
which, when pulled, 
draws them close 
together and thrusts 
them in alternate ; 
directions, thus crimping the hair which 
is caught in the teeth of the combs. 

AN EVERLASTING ENVELOPE 

In order that it may be used again 
and again, this envelope 
has a window on the address 
side so that the address 
can be read from a paper 
inside, and the gummed 
flap has successive divisions 
which can be stuck down 
in turn each time that it is used. 


Which is the most populous part of the 
British Empire next to India and Great 
Britain ? 

Probably not.one British citizen in a 
hundred thousand could. answer that 
question at once. 

It is not Canada, nor Australia, nor 
South Africa, strong and splendid though 
they are because of the types of white 
men who live there. 

The most populous and increasingly 

important part of the British Empire, 
after India, is the Protectorate of Nigeria, 
in West Africa ; and next to it comes the 
Protectorate of Egypt. : 
_ Nigeria, which was formerly divided 
into Northern and Southern territories, 
but is now united in one great country 
under the same laws and government, 
has 17 million people, while Egypt and 
its adjacent lands under British control 
have about 12 million people. Canada 
numbers about eight millions, Australia 
six, and South Africa six. 


Race of Many Tribes 

Of course the Nigerian people, being 
of African race, divided into many tribes, 
and not far advanced in civilisation, do 
not count in the world’s work in propor- 
tion to their numbers, but they are 
rapidly becoming more important. 

This is shown by the value of the trade 
they do with the rest of the world. In 
1900, when the country was united in 
one, the value of their yearly trade was 
about £3,500,000. In 1918 its value was 
£17,000,000, so that it has increased 
nearly five times over. j 

But trade value is not the most impor- 
tant result to judge by, though it isa 
sign of other forms of progress. In every 
way the people of the Protectorate are 
improving their condition. 


Slaves Who can be Free 

Life is safer throughout all this popu- 
Jous region than it used to be; law is 
established everywhere, though the 
native customs are respected, and native 
courts are recognised ; and slavery 1s 
being abolished without upsetting the 
management of the country. 

That needs a little explanation. Every 
Nigerian child born since the year 1900 
is born free, and every man in the land 
can claim his freedom and have it if he 
wishes. But all do not claim it, and 
the effects of a gradual change from 
slavery are good. 

Formerly slavery was everywhere, in 
each household, and was accepted as 
natural, but the effects of suddenly 
altering all the habits of the people 
would have been disastrous, whereas 
permitted freedom has enabled the 
change to ‘be made quietly, and bas 
suited all. 


Blessings for Backward People 

Both servants and masters are learn- 
ing the value of freedom and adopting it 
willingly, and the only slaves are the 
older people who remain attached to the 
households they have always lived in, 
and wish to continue with as old s¢r- 
vants under the care of the family. 
There is no slave trade any longer, and 
there are no unwilling slaves. ; 

So, gradually, largely through the wise 
influence of Sir Frederick | Lugard, 
Nigeria has become free, united, and 
prosperous. Already it has 1110 miles 
of railway, and 430 miles are being laid 
down. Its trade in palm oil, kernels. 
cocoa, ground nuts, hides, and skins 15 
steadily increasing. Its people are be- 
coming law-abiding, and the country 5 
rising into importance—the latest ex 
ample of the blessings brought toa back- 
ward people by civilisation under sy™ 
pathetic British guidance. 


an 
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BIRDS BEGIN TO SING 


The Turkey in the Farm- 
yard 


WILD GEESE FLY NORTH 


By Our Country Correspondent 


The birds are everywhere showing 
signs of increased activity, and by their 
sounds and behaviour we can see that 
the nesting season is fast approaching. 

The turkey cock is strutting about the 
farmyard, gobbling in what seems a very 
ndiculous manner. This curious gulping 
sound which he makes in his throat 
corresponds to the songs of the smaller 
birds, and is the best attempt he can 
make at music. : 

The turkey is not a native of the 
United Kingdom, although it has become 
so acclimatised as to appear almost like 
one. Despite its name, it came to us, 
not from Turkey, but from Amcrica, 
sometime early in the 16th century. 


Heron’s Graceful Flight 

Anything strange and outlandish’ in 
those days used to be called Turkish, 
hence the descriptive title of the bird. 
It has quite taken the place at table of 
the roast swan and peacock that were 
tor:nerly favourites with the wealthy. 

Herons are now congregating in their 
heronries, and building their large nests 
in the tops of tall trees not far from the 
water, Occasionally they will build on 
rocks and ruins. A little later the hen 
birds will lay from three to five greenish- 
blue eggs. 

The heron in flight is a very graceful 
bird, though it rises clumsily from the 
ground. But once up, it flies very 
swiftiy, and the legs trail out behind. 
Of course it prevs on fish, and is shot 
where owners desire to preserve their 
fishing, but, where that ts not a con- 
sideration, the bird should be encouraged, 
for it is one of our few large wild birds. 


Cooing of the Stock-dove 

Rooks are building in earnest now, 
and the stock-dove’s cooitig may be 
heard, something like a low grunt. The 
bird occurs very rarely in Scotland and 
Ircland, but is common in the south and 
east of England, and also in the Mid- 
lands. It is very much like the ringdove 
in plumage, but is smaller and bluer. 

Not only are our resident birds think- 
ing about nesting and bringing up 
families, but the migrants from the north 
that have spent the winter with us are 
also getting like-minded, and now that 
the weather is milder are beginning to 
return to their northern nesting sites. 
It is quite usual“at this time of vear to 
sec flocks of wild geese on the way back 
to what may be termed their homes. 


Ladybird Goes for a Walk 


A welcome sign of spring is the appear- 
ance of the ladybird, and the species 
with scven spots on its elytra, or wing- 
cases, 1s generally seen first. This little 
beetle, with its relations, is not only 
attractive in appearance, but, as most 
cf us know, is among the very best 
friends of man, for it feeds upon aphis, or 
green-fly, and saves every year probably 
millions of pounds’ worth of food in 
different parts of the world. 

The flowers are beginning to appear 
in ever-increasing numbers. Lilac, 
marsh marigold, and whitlow erass should 
all be looked for this week, and it is 
particularly interesting to notice the 
small green blossoms of the mistletoe, 
which at the end of the year will have 
become white waxen berries. Cc. R. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Plant out lettuce from frames, and 
sow both cabbage and cos varieties on a 
south border. Sow the main crop of 
parsnips in drills one and a half inches 
deep and eighteen inches apart. Hol- 
low-crowned, and Tender and Tme are 
considered the best. 

Sow seeds of parsley in a bed ; the curled | 
sorts make a neat edging. Edge grass 
walks, sweep and roll lawns, and make all 
tidy. When the weather is favourable 
finish digging shrubbery borders, and 
prune evergreens that may require it. 


Coldest day 


Lhe Children's Newspaper 
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An orang-utang at the Zoo trying to open his cage with a tool he made out of a piece of wire 


What Animals Do in the Melbourne Zoo 


if Bass question whether an ammal uses 

tools is answered in a letter to the 
Editor by Mr. Dudley Le Souef, Director 
of the Zoological Gardens in Melbourne, 
Australia. Mr. Le Soucf has been read- 
ing a note in My Magazine that asked, 
“Do Chimpanztes use tools?’ and 
sends us these examples. 

The orang-utang certainly does. Should 
repairs be needed in the house of an orang 
which we have had in the Melbourne 
Zovlogical Gardens for fifteen years, and 
the carpenters happen to leave their tools 
about where she cun use them, she does her 
best to imitate what she has seen them do. 

Then, again, all orangs distinctly know 
the use of a lever. That has been written on 
by Dr. Homaday, Director of the Bronx 
Zoological Park, New York, and we find 
the same thing frequently at Melbourne. 

Give the orang, say, an iron bar, and she 
will look round for a place where she can 


NG-UTANG AS A CARPENTE 


use it as a lever on the bars of her cage, 
and will not rest until she has done all the 
damage she can. : 

Therefore I think these animals, and 
probably chimpanzees, and very likely 
gorillas, frequently use things they may 
come across as tools. Also buzzards are 


said to drop clods of earth or stones on} 


emus’ egys to break them, so that they can 
eat the contents. 


To these illustrations from Australia | 


may be added the selection by the 
thrush of a hard, fixed, suitable stone 
on which to break a snail shell, What 
is the stone but a tool, used in a 
state of rest for a deliberate and 
well-understood purpose ? 

Having found a stone useful for ‘its 
purpose the thrush will bring to it a 
snail shell from a considerable distance 
to be cracked. So there is no chance 
in the selection, but a delibcrate choice. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DA 
~ The universe moves to order like 
MD. 9 clock. Sunrise and sunset, moon- 
dy vise and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fal. 

Here is Nature's time-table next week, 
& siven for London from February 29. 
3) Black figures indicate next morning. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise...) 6.50a.m. 646am. 6.39 a.m. 
Sunset 5.36p.m. 5.40p.m. 5.45 p.m. 
Moonrise .. 12.45 p.m. 3.45 p.m. 7.0 p.m. 
Moonset 4.27a.m. 5,32a.m. 6.45 2m. 
High Tide., 9.49p.m. 12.5 p.m. 2.33 p.m. 


Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


OU 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER ‘ 


LONDON ! RAINFALL 
Hours of sun .. 27. London... ins. 2°58 
Hours of rain .. 60°6 . Torquay .. .. 6°33 
Wet days -» 2t ° Cardiff ..  .. 647 
Dry days +. 10 Edinburgh... 2°35 
Wanmest day .. 412th Fort William ..15-86 


«. 7th , Dublin’ ..) .. 4:29 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


“a 


Le miroir Le boulanger Le pot 
La fillette se regarde dans le miroir 
Le boulanger fait le pain pour demain 
Ce pot est plein d’eau fraiche 

UN PAUVRE MALADE 

Un jeune homme, visitant un village, 
apercut devant la porte d’une chaumiére 
un vieillard qui se chauffait au soleil. 1 
s’approcha de lui et lui dit : 

“Quel age avez-vous donc ?”’ 

* J'ai 99 ans, jeune homme.” 

“ C’est un bel Age, et avec votre santé 
vous passcrez la centaine.” 

“ Ah!” dit le vieillard en soupirant, 
‘j’ai été bien malade il y a trois ans.” 

“ C'est fort regrettable. Et qu’est-ce 
que vous avez cu?” 

“J'ai eu mal aux dents.” 

“C’est bien fait! Ga vous apprendra 
a avoir des dents 4 votre age.” 


Q 


WHAT THE WORLD 
IS MADE OF 
-Marvels of Matter 


AMAZING TRUTH ABOUT 
SMALL THINGS. 


SOME WONDERS OF MATTER. By Rev. 
J. E. Mercer, D.D. (S.P.C.K.) 5s. net. 
Dr. Mercer has been very successful in 

telling his readers, in simple language, 

what the latest studies of men of science 
have discovered about the matter. of 
which the universe is composed. 

He leads up gradually to the study of 
the atom and its electrons, as they are 
revealed in radium and other fine ele- 
ments that partly make up the earth. | 
_ The book is equally charming in its 
choice of subjects, its clear explanations, 
and the fine spirit, shining with love of 
truth, in whices great wonders of science 
are:-presented to uz. Here are some of 
the facts cleverly brought out in this. 
excellent little volume. 


Great Things and Small 

The moon is 240,000 miles away, but 
the most powerful telescopes enable us 
to sce it as if it were only 50 miles away. 

We can see 6000 stars with our un- 
aided eyes. With an opera glass we can 
see 120,000. With a small telescope we 
Can See 1,000,000. With a large telescope 
we may see 100,000,000. 

By the aid of a microphone the tread 
of a fly may be made to sound like the 
tramp of a regiment of cavalry. 

Suppose you look at something one 
inch long. Then imagine that inch 
stretching and stretching and stretching 
till it is three miles:long. That difference 


7 


.|is the same as the difference between 


seeing with our unaided eye, and seeing 
through the most powerful microscope. 

One grain of musk will scent a large 
room for twenty .years by sending off 
particles all over the room all the time, 
and yet the grain would appear no less, 
so small are the particles, 

‘A quarter of the air is made up of 
oxygen, and also four-fifth$- of the sea. 

The weight of the air above us is as 
great as if we were living under an ocean 
of water 34 feet deep. 


Millions of Centuries 


But now take these facts concerning 
a drop of water and a bulb of air. If the 
atoms in a drop of water were magnified 
to the size of a large marble, the drop 
would be as big as the whole globe of our 
earth. If you manage to grasp this 
illustration of the drop of water, you will 
be prepared for a statement which is 
apparently still more staggering, though 
really it amounts to the same thing. 

For the purpose of making certain very 
famous experiments, Sir William Crookes 
used little glass bulbs emptied of air. If 
a hole were bored in such a bulb the air 
would begin to stream through. The 


| air, of course, consists of atoms. Sup- 


| | pose the hole were so tiny as to be hardly 


a hole at all, but, even so, big enough 
| to let a hundred million atoms through 
|) every second. The little bulb would not 
be filled in four million centuries. 

A great little book, indeed, is it that 
tells us things like these ; and wondrous 
is the stuff the earth is made of. 

—_—_ 
- A FORTUNE FOR A BULL 

It must be difficult for farmers. 
in the Midland Karroo, Cape Colony, 
to find things to grumble at under 
present conditions. A member of the 
Over-Seas Club states that {5000 is: 
not an unusual price for Friesland bulls, 
and that a friend of his sold a cow for 
£3000, and another a Merino lamb for 
£1400, while wool is fetching up to 5s. 
per pound unwashed. 


A MAN WITH A NAME 
The British Resident at Brunei, an 
isiand of the Malay group in the Pacific, © 
has conferred a title of distinction on 
Pengiran Anak Abdulrahman  ibni_ 
Almerham Seles Muda Omar Ali. 
We should not like‘to call him ina hurry. 


Ta 
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What Has Happened Before 
Ted Lanaway, a Sea-Scout, is one 
of a British exploration party on a 
mysterious river in the Amazon 
Forest. © 


His father, Colonel, Lanaway, is in 
charge, and with him are three naval 
officers and some Tupi Red “Indians. 

Ted’s inseparable, companion is 
Manco, a Quichuan Red Indian, whom 
he had rescued from the Tupis. 
Together they are sent forward in a 
launch, and are caught in the rapids 
and swept over. The Flyaway, as 
their launch is called, is fitted with 
adjustable wings, which they bring 
into action, but they make a bad 
landing, and Manco is injured. 

Manco mysteriously — disappears 
shortly after, and while Ted is 
searching for him in the forest he is 

. captured by a band of Indians. 


CHAPTER 8 
The Queen of Mystery 
TH Red Indians unwound 
their bolas from Ted. 
rose on his feet, but they threw 
him down again, tied him up, and 
left him on the grass. One man 
remained to watch over him, while 
the others cautiously moved to- 
wards the motor boat, stormed it, 
and found it empty. 

A man in a red-feathered head- 
dress came back and looked at: the 
English boy. 

“Shall I kil) him?” asked the 
watching Indian. 

“He is too good to kill,” said 
the chief. ‘ Look at his wonderful 
hair and his white-and-red face. 
No wandering Tupi we have caught 
this time. The queen ‘will be able 
to hold a festival, and make a 
sacrifice to the Sun.” 

Ted understood all that was 
said, for the man spoke in Quichuan. 

“ Who are you ? ”’ said the chief, 
turning the boy over with his foot. 
““ How did you come here?” 

“Tam Edward Lanaway, and I 
camein the Flyaway,’’ replied Ted. 

As he spoke in English, his words 
were without meaning to the Red 
Indians. Sorely was he tempted to 
speak Quichuan, and see if his 
captors were friends of Manco, 
but, after learning he was in no 
immediate danger of death, he 
thought best to keep silent. ; 

He heard the Indians making 
‘preparations to return, and dis- 
cussing whether to let him walk 
orto carry him. The chief decided 
he should be carried in a blanket 
so that he should see nothing. 

It was a long way through the 
Jower forest. Ted perspired and 
half-choked in a thick blankct, 
until he went to sleep. 

He was awakened by a, man in a 
gorgeous dress, with a great round 
of gold on his head, and precious 
stones embroidering his white 

_ cloak. Behind him were other 

. men in fine attire, and a multitude 

' of girls robed in white, with gar- 
lands of gold upon their head. 

“ Rise up!” said the leader. 

Ted stood on his feet, and was 
glad to find his bonds had been re- 
moved. He saw he was in a vast 
building of a strange kind. In it 

’ gold seemed to be used everywhere. 

Golden steps led up to a jewelled 
throne, and Ted was taken up the 
steps and compelled to kneel 
before. the empty seat. Then, 
amid wild music and the chanting 
of the white-robed maids, a little, 
overweighted figure entered through 
the golden doors, with a train of 
armed men about her. 


CHAPTER + 
Red Hair 
HE was a little girl, apparently 
S about twelve years old,| 


with a fine oval face, light skin, 
and large dark eyes. On her head 
was a golden mitre with a band of 
red feathers; on her body, a 
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HE UNKNOWN TRAIL 


A Tale of Terror and Adventure in the 
Sunless Depths of the Amazon Forest 


® Edward 


‘hued mantle sparkling with gems. 
She took her seat on the throne, 
looked at Ted, and hestared at her. 
“What a pretty boy!” she ex- 
claimed.“ His ‘hair’ is brighter 
than sunshine! ” 
“What is your name?” > said 
the leader of the men, a hard- 
faced Red Indian with cruel eyes. 
_ ‘Edward Lanaway,” replied Ted 
in English. . 

“IT cannot understand what he 
Says!’ said the little queen im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Bring me an inter- 
preter!” 

_ No one came forward. 
4 “ Mighty lady,” said her captain, 
this strange boy is not a Christian. 
He speaks neither of the Christian 
tongues of the east and west, but 
comes from some place far over 
the great seas. The Amautas have 
considered his case, and they 
counsel you to offer him to the Sun. 
to win the favour of heaven for us 
in the great struggle.” d 

“ But he is so handsome,” said 
the queen. “J like him, and 1 
have no one to play with. Look 
at his beautiful hair!” 

She ran her little fingers through 
Ted’s head. As Ted had not had 
a hatr-cut for more than a month, 
his curls were beginning to fall to 
his shoulders; but it was more 
than he could stand to let a strange 
little girl play with his mop. 

“You leave my hair along!” he 
cried, speaking for the frs¥time in 
Quichuan, and rising to his feet. 

The little queen gave a shriek. 
Some of her armed men closed 
about her, and her savage com- 
mander lifted a mace and tried to 
brain Ted. 

But Ted could box. His foot- 
work had recently improved in 
practice with his father. He 
ducked under the swing of the 
mace, swerved from a spear-thrust, 
and then caught the Indian com- 
mander round the knees, as he 
could not reach his chin, and 
toppled him over. : 

“Don't hurt the little boy! 
Don’t hurt him!’ cried the quéen. 

Ted had recovered his good 
humour, and was laughing over 
the prostrate figure of the huge 
commander. He held out a hand 
to help him to rise, but the angry 
man took no notice of Ted. is 
glaring eyes plainly said that he 
would have killed the boy had he 
been allowed. 

“ Ollantay, stand aside!” rang 
the girlish voice of thé queen. 


The grim-faced commander 
obeyed, and the English boy was 
again left free to talk to the lovely 
little girl on the throne. 


“Who are you?” said Ted, 
breaking every rule of etiquette, as 
the horrified looks of all the multi- 
tude showed. 


“TT am_ the 
Amazons,”’ said 
name is Joy Star. 
name ? 
from?” 


Ted did his best to explain that 
he came from a distant island called 
England, and that his name was 
Edward Lanaway. 

“You are not telling me the 
truth,’’ she said. ‘‘ You did not 
come from an island. You have 
flown down from the Sun. You 
have hair of flame, and cheeks of 
flame. You area child of the Sun, 
like me. You must marry me, and 
we will rule the kingdom together.”’ 

“ Great lady, you cannot marry 
this stranger ! ’’ exclaimed Ollantay. 
“ His tale is true. Our spies have 
seen flying boats on the big river, 
and if we do not sacrifice this boy 
to the Sun and begin the war, his 
people will invade the kingdom 
and destroy it.” 


“He must be sacrificed er 
shouted all the Inca warriors. 


Queen of the 
the girl. “ My 

What is your 
And where do you come 


Told by 


Wright 
breastplate of gold and a richly- 


said Joy rather sadly. 


The girl queen -rose from her 
throne. A ray of sunshine from a 
window struck cn her royal mitre. 

All the people fell on their faces. 
Ted alone remained standing. 
Somebody fiercely pulled him down. 
No one could stand in the Kingdom 
of the Sun when the queen rose to 
deliver sentence. 

“ The strange boy shall not be a 
sacrifice,” said Joy calmly. “ He 
shall abide in the palace and teach 
my people how to work his won- 
derful boat.” 

She beckoned to Ted to rise and 
come forward, and then walked 
out of the golden door, followed 
by her councillors and maids. 


CHAPTER 5 
Poisoned Arrows 


Ww the royalretinue Ted walked 
from the great Incatemple to 
a fortressed palace on the hilltop. 
“* Now tell all about yourself,” 
said the queen, leading Ted to a 
window-seat overlooking the terrace. 
Ted described, as best he could, 
his life in Norfolk, with his school- 
days brightened by his work as a 
Sea-Scout 
“Oh, you had hundreds of com- 
panions to play with!” said Joy. 
“ T have never had a playmate. 1 
often wish I were not a queen!” 
“How long have you been a 
queen ?”’ said Ted admiringly. 
“Nearly three years,” said the 
girl, ‘‘My mother died when I 


was a baby, and my father, who 
brought me up, was killed. Now 
my uncle looks after me, but he 
goes away on long journeys. 1 
watch the boys and girls playing 
join them.’ 


, 
, 


and wish I could 


Ve 


A manina 


* But you are queen,” said Ted. 


“Cannot you do as you like?” 


“Lam the daughter of the Sun,” 
“OF all 
the sacred Incas, I and my uncle 
alone remain. ‘The life of all my 
people depends on me. You must 
guard me until my uncle returns.” 

““T could help you if I had my 
boat,”” said’ Ted. ‘“‘ But it would 
take twenty men to get it out of 
the mud.” 

“ Bring the wonder-boat at once,” 
said Joy, clapping her hands at 
the thought of having it as a sort of 
big toy. “ You shall have two 
hundred men to help you.” 

The chief who had captured the 
English lad guided the party 
through the track in the forest. 

It was night, with a clear sky of 
stars and a rising moon, when Ted 
and the Inca tribesmen reached the 
open country. A fire was glowing 
by the solitary mora tree. Ted 


red-feathered head-dress came back and looked at the English boy 


thought it was his old companion, 
Manco, and called out to him. 

“Is that you, Ted?” came the 
answer in English. 

The colonel ran forward to greet 
his son, but drew a revolver when 
he saw the multitude of followers. 

“ It’s all right, Dad,” said the 
boy. ‘‘ They are friends of mine. 
I've got a swagger job in the 
greatest palace you ever saw. There 
is a little girl queen> But how 
did you get here ?”’ 

“Same way as you did, sonny,” 
said the colonel. “‘ That Manco 
of yours came back with his head 
bleeding, and managed to explain 
about the flight over the waterfall, 
so I flew it inthe other boat. Made 
a better descent than you did.” 

“Good old Manco!” said Ted. 
“IT knew he wouldn't let me down. 
Where is the old chap?” 

““He came with me,” said the 
colon«1],‘ but 1 cannot find him. 
Now what is this yarn about 
queens and Incas?” 

While his men were sawing down 
poles with which to lift the 
Flyaway from the mud, Ted and 
his father got into the second motor- 
boat, and began to work her down 
the river. 

“7 will come back in the morn- 
ing,” said Ted to the chief man. 

He told the story of his adven- 
tures while the colonel steered the 
boat down-stream into the new 
forest tunnel. The water-way was 
fairly clear, but the voyage was 
perilousowing to jaguars and snakes 
waiting on trees by the river-edge 

“More like a menagerie than a 
torest,’’ said the colonel, using his 
revolver until he had spent all his 


ammunition. But the blaze of the 
headlight saved the voyagers. As 
day was breaking, the Englishman 
and his.son emerged on the wide 
curve of water below the hill city. 
All the place seemed asleep. 

“T'll rouse ’em,” said ‘ed, set- 
ting two Klaxon horns going. 

He expected faces would appear 
at the windows of the palace, 
giving him a joyful welcome. In- 
stead, there came a shower of 
arrows from a group of archers 
under the temple wall, as the 
colonel brought the boat alongside 
the marble quay. 

“ They've got me, Ted!” cried 
Lanaway. 

He fell down with an arrow deep 
in his chest. Ted knelt beside him to 
help. It was well he did so, for he 
could hear more arrows rattling 
against the boat and viciously 
whizzing overhead. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 


THE STRANGER ! 

7 | 

V INTER Sat in his dark house D 

the house full of shadowy, as | ¥ 

thinking of his great deeds, “W 

Outside the wind moaned jg “TI 

the bare branches of the trees | “Gi 
and every little bird was Silent 

and a-cold. - - - ; PIC’ 


But the sighing of the wing 
pleased Winter better than birds 
songs, and he smiled grimly, 

A little sunbeam danced into 
the cold, dark house, and Winter 
started up angrily as the door 
opened gently, and a youth. 
entered the room. 

He was tall and slender: his 
hair was of pale sunshiny gold, 
and the soft flush on his cheeks 
was~as beautiful as the daw 
creeping over the eastern sky on 
a clear morning. 


“How dare you enter?" gute. 
cried Winter. ‘ It isnottime!”’ | 

“Ah, Winter! You are ak 
ways loth to depart; but it is \ua 


now my turn.” 

“ Your turn? What can you 
do? Not breathe upon a river 
and turn it into ice as I can!” 

“Nay, I breathe upon the ice 
and turn it into a river,” j 

“T bid the waterfall stand 
still |” 

“ And I, with one touch, send 
it leaping once more down the 
mountain side,” E 

“JT shake my hoary head," 
said Winter, ‘and the whole 
world is white and cold.” 

““ And I shake my golden head, 
and a thousand sunbeams dance 
and melt your white world,” 
replied the youth. sees 

“T say to the birds,: Leave . 
me! and they spread _ their 
wings and fly south. I say to | 
others, Sing no more! and they 
are silent.” 4 

“Tsay, Little birds, come 
back ! and bchold the trees are / 
full of them; and I say, Tittle | You 
birds, sing ! and the world is full | 
of music.” : ae 

““Even the leaves fear me,” 
cried Winter. ‘‘ When I touch | 
them with my icy breath they 
fall to the ground in fear and 
trembling.” 

““When JI touch them they 
tremble with gladness,” said the 
youth, 

And so they talked until the 
oid man grew bent and weary; | 4 
but the youth younger every 
moment. 

The light grew brighter, and 
more sunbeams found their way 
into the dark house. 

Suddenly the youth flung open 
the door and cried, ‘ Come little 
birds,” and, while Winter hid 
his face, from every tree-top ; 
burst a spring song. | 

Then Winter, old, bent, and 
conquered, crept over the thres- 
hold without a word of farewell ; 
and where he stepped there were 
little cold snowflakes, ‘ 

The youth knelt down and 
touched them, and behold they 
were snowflakes no longer, but 
little, tender, white snowdrops— 
the first blossoms of Spring, and 
the only flowers that can remem- 
ber the rough step and icy breath 
of cold old Winter 
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e © There is Ever a Song Somewhere, My ‘Dear » « 


II 


DF MERRYMAN 


“7 want a pound of butter.” 

“ The best ?” 
“What was the last I] had?” 
“The best.” 

“Give me a pound of the other.” 


G oO Q 
PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 
How are Bricks Baked? 


a 


i 
I 


v= —————— 


They are piaced in stacks with a small 

space between tho bricks, and fires are 

lighted underneath. The heat then cir 
culates freely, and bakes the bricks 


a] a] G 
WHAT does the mouse trap ? 
Weat it sees the linnet. 
oO 8 ia 
A Goose’s Reason 
A GOOSE, my grand-dame 
day said, 
Entering a barn; pops down its 
head. 
I begged her then the cause to 
show ; : 
She told me she must waive the 
. task, . 
For nothing but a goose would 
ask 
What nothing but a goose could 
know. 
oO o 9 
“T's very fascinating to watch a 
bill-poster at work ina high 
wind,” remarked an observant man, 

“So it is,” answered his friend. 
“ After witnessing a performance 
like that I wonder why it ever 
seamed so troublesome for me to 
stick a stamp on a letter.” 

a io) ia 
Is Your Name Strong? 
STRONG is one of those surnames 
like Large, Little, Small, 
Young, Senior, Armstrong, and 
so on that denoted physical 
characteristics. 

These were no doubt nicknames 
in the first place, given to ances- 
tors of the present holders, and 
then later they became the regular 
surnames of families. 

iG} Bo ‘] 
HERE was a young lady of Clewer 
Who rode on a bike, but it 
threw her; 
A butcher came by 
And said, “‘ Miss, don’t crv,” 
And he fastened her on with a 
skewer. ° 
a] io] iG} 
Three Nines are Twenty 
CAN you write three nines in 
such a way that they repre- 
sent twenty ? Solution next week 
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NEWSPAP 

What isan Irade? An. irade is 
a decree of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, corresponding somewhat 
with a British Order in Council. 

What Is a Nihilist 2? A Nihilist 
Was Originally a term coined by 
the Russian novelist Turgenicif 
for a Russian anarchist. It 
means literally a ‘‘ nothing-ist,”’ 
and refers to the creed of 
Nihilists, who wanted to over- 
throw all. government. Of late 
years it was used to describe 
Russian democrats who wanted 
to overthrow absolute rule. 


Do You Live in Dorset? 
Dorset is generally believed to 
mean a_ Settlement among 
the thorns, and is, no doubt, a 
reference to the former character 
of that county. Some scholars, 
however, believe that the name 
comes from a chief named Duro- 
triges, who lived in that part. 
iG} fJ Qo 
Mary’s Black Lamb 
Mary had a little lamb, 
~~ His fleece was black as soot, 
And into Mary’s bread and jam 
His sooty foot he put. 
a a in) 
“T’ve read that the first man 
who ever carried an umbrella 
in the streets was mobbed.” 
“By people who wanted to be 
the first to borrow it, I SUPpOo ep” 
m EH 
Anagram 
Wuat should be put on a bird’s 


tail to catch it without a 
steel trap? The wer 1s an 
anavram on the words in italics. 


Queer Figure Puzzle 


TAKE 10, double it, deduct 10, and 
How can this be ? 
1 that vo 
» close that th 
1 the two 
| 
[N which month does an M.P. talk 
the least ? 
In. February, because it ha 
only 28 or 29 days. 


What Time is it to 


the Policeman ? 


@ 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 


What are These Things? 
The part of in¢-machine 
that holds down the work where 
the needle passes through; and 


the wire of an electric lamp. 


Curious Sentence INK Sinks in. 


What is the Bundesrath 2? The 


Bundesrath, before the war, wa 
the Upper House of the German 
Jinperial Parliament, and con 
sisted of 58 rmembers representing 
the 2 tate the Empi the 
Ty rial Chars flor being Presi 
dent ry} J tay + he 


What does L.G.B. mean? The 
L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board, the Govern- 
ment Department that deals 
with all matters concerning local 
government. Z 


initials Stand 


1 


g 


A Narrow Escape for Jacko 
AS lessons were beginning one morning the Master clapped 
his hands over his pockets, and said: 

“Dear me! I have left my glasses on the library table. 
Run, Jacko, and fetch them for me!” 

Up jumped Jacko, mighty pleased at any sort of excuse to 
get out of the school-room for five minutes, and away he ran. 
- As he reached the library he heard a strange noise, and 
when he put his head in, something squeaked, 

“Go away! Go away! Get your hair cut!” 

On the table stood a cage with a big green parrot in it. 

Jacko grinned and went up to it. 

““T wonder where you come from?” he 


“I suppose 


said. 


you belong to the old lady ’’—the old lady being the Master’s 


HH} Ei ili 

| Hi ia | 
Uf 

How’s my pretty Polly? ’’ she said. 


“Polly! Polly ! 


aunt, who had come to pay him a visit. “ It’s a jolly shame 
to keep you shut up,” and he began fiddling with the door. 
bird jerked Ins head across and pecked sharply at 
Jacko’s fingers. 

~ “ Drop that 1” 


cried Jac ko. 


ned the fastening, for 


And he drew his hand away. 
the 
t 


The window was open, and 


He must h loose 
back, and out hopped the bird. 


flew. 


door swung 


ve 
away he Just then Jacko heard a strange voice, 

“And 
she’s coming here! Shan’t I get it when she finds her Beaky 
What on carth shall [do ? I know!” and, springing 
on to the table, he open d the cage door, and squeezed inside. 


“It's the old lady!” he muttered in an awful whisper. 
gone ! 


In came the old lady. 
* Polly’! Polly! How’s my pretty Polly?” she said, and 
he arranged the curtain at the window with 


while Sie 
hand, she put the other inside the cage, and affectionately 


one 


scratched Jacko’s head ! 
“Go away! Goaway! Get your hair cut!’ screamed Jacko. 
‘Naughty Polly! Rude Polly!” said the old lady, who 


was very near-sighted, and she walked away. 

Five minutes later, when he had captured the truant, Jacko 
slid quietly back into his seat. 

“Where are my glasses 7’ said the Master sternly. 

Jacko looked up quickly. He had clean forgotten the 
glasses. Suddenly he began to grin. 

“On your nose, sir,”’ he said. They had been there all the time ! 


A Picture Lesson in Geography 


— 


Do you know what English villages these pictures represent ? Solicions ext week 


Who Was He? 


The Brave Potter 


A YEAR after the Spanish 
Armada™“was beaten, an 
old man of 80 died in the Bastille, 
in Paris, where he had been kept 
a close prisoner for four years on 
account of his religious. opinions, 
He was a great artist, not a 
painter but a potter, a maker of 
beautiful enamelled dishes and 
vases; and after serving the 
royal family for 45 years he 
was at last cast into prison. 

Practically nothing is known 
about his boyhood, save that he 
had no-schooling. “I have had 
no other books than those of 
heaven and earth, which are 
open to all,’’ he once said. 

However, he learned to paint 
on glass, and when he was 18 set 
out wandering over France, 
earning a living by painting and 
repairing the windows’ of 
cathedrals, churches and castles. 
He was very modest, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that .people 
thought he painted better than 
he really did. 

At last one day an old cup 
came into his hands, and it 
changed his whole life, The cup 
was beautifully enamelled, an 
known only to certain 
Italians and Germans. He deter- 
mined that he would discover the 
secret, and henceforth gave his 
life and all he had to this quest. 

He knew nothing about clays 
or pottery, and simply groped in 
the dark, neglecting all other 
pursuits, risking health and life 
in the search. 

He built a furnace in which to 
bake pots, spent all his 
sold most of his 
property for fuel, and then began 
to burn his furniture to keep the 
furnace going. His wife was in 
and his -neighbours 
mocked at him, but he went on. 

For sixteen years he perse- 
vered, amid the greatest priva- 
tions. On one occasion to keep 
the fire burning he chopped up 
the doors of his wife’s bedroom. 

At last one day a broken piece 
of pottery came out of the 
furnace with a hard, white, 
shining surface. The potter’s joy 
knew no bounds: it was the 
beginning of success. At last 
tnumph crowned his efforts, and 
then he was sought after eagerly 
by kings and princes who wanted 
his help in adorning their palaces. 

He finally set up his pottery in 
the palace of the French king, 
and produced the most beautiful 
vessels, which are now worth 
hundreds of pounds. There, for 
years, he lived, and was pro- 
tected even 
during the 
terrible mas- 
sacre of St. 
Bartholomew. 

His story is 
a romance of 
perseverance, 
and it is good 
to know that 
he lived to achieve success. 
Here is his pertrait. Who was he? 

Last Week’s Name—Rosa Bonheur 
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City returned to its rightful owners—Flensborg, the capital of Bravest man of the year—Lieutenant Grey; Life-savers for*the sea— These strange metal 
Slesvig, the provincé conquered by tho Prussians in 1864, awarded Stanhope medal for saving an officer . objects are not mines to destroy lile, but buoys: 
which has now voted itself back to Denmark. See page two from drowning, though wounded hiniself : warn mariners at dangerous points on our c 


Waiting for the rain to stop—A small boy The Kaiser’s place in the sun—A wonderful figure of the 
out for an airing with his pet rabbit, over- 


Kaiser made by Captain Roberts, who causes the arms 
taken by a shower in a London suburb to move and 


lifting machine—Now being used in 
James's Park to move big trees 
the legs to walk by means of light waves 


them up, carries them off, and replants 


of the League of Nations in St. James’s Palace, London—Mr. Balfour, the British representative, was elected chairman, and the 
Se ee tcuniries we e pre’ t—France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, Greece, Japan, Brazil. , 


at 
Unfortunately, America was not represented. : 


e. 
See page thr 
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CHILDREN LEAVE THE 
STARVING CITY 


A TRAGIC TRAINLOAD 


Driven by Hunger to a Foreign 
Land 


SCENE IN VIENNA STATION 


By Our Special Vienna Correspondent 


This morning, after a frugal meal of 
dry bread and cold, sugarless tea, I went 
off to the station, to see 600 Vienna 
boys and girls taken away to Sweden. 

_ Crowds of people were waiting about, 
and the children were arranged in 
batches of thirty and forty. All of them 
had knapsacks on their shoulders, and 
humbers: M 130, M 240, and so on. 

Most of the children were girls, of all 
ages from nine to fourteen, of all sizes 
from three feet to five feet,and almost all 
were paleand thin. Many were carrying 
knapsacks as heavy as themselves. 


Faces at the Window 


I cannot say. that many of the 
children were pretty. They looked too 
ill and tired to be pretty, and hunger had 
taken all the childish gaiety out of them. 

I could see the pale faces of anxious 
mothers against the glass doors of the 
waiting-rooms, trying to catch glimpses 
of their children, and as soon as the 
children were all safely in the train, the 
Waiting-room doors opened, and out 
streamed fathers and mothers, 

In a moment the windows of the train 
were lowered, and 600 faces struggled to 
find room in them, while all the fathers 
and mothers ran up and down the plat- 
form looking for their little ones. 

All the children chattered at once, and 
the tired, wan faces lit up. There was not 
only love, but a tale of privation and 
anxiety in each parent’s eyes. Many of 
them hadsold everything to keep their 
children alive. Many of them had 
fasted that their children might have 
food, and now, with joy and pain, they saw 
their children carried to a distant land. 


The Long, Sad Farewell 


It was a very touching scene ; indeed, 
T have never seen anything more touch- 
ing than these little children wedged into 
the windows—nine or ten faces together, 
ill, pale and pinched, all too soon 
acquainted with sorrow, yet all lit up as 
they looked into the upturned faces of 
fathers and mothers. 

‘They were going for a great ad- 
venture. Four days and nights. they 
must- travel till they reach Sweden, 
and then it will be like heaven. 

Yet even in this heaven, I know, 
they: will-be thinking of home, long- 
ing for the poor father and mother 
they have left to endure coldand hunger, 

Now it was time forthe train to go off. 
Mothers were lifted up to kiss good-bye, 
and I saw thin hands stroking a mother’s 
face. Fathers reached up, and little 
boys reached down, and they held on 
even after the train had started. One 
father I saw in black ; his wife had died 


This amazing creature, aking ‘onl the forests of Africa like some colossal prehisioric 


man, has just been captured dead. No such animal has ever been caught alive. 


See page 4 


two days ago, and now his two little girls 
were leaving him ; and to-night he will 
sit alone in a cold room and think of his 
children rushing north to a foreign land. 
Most of the little ones managed to 
smile bravely, and most of the fathers 
and mothers kept their tears back till the 
train had gone; and as the train glided 
out of the station every window had ten 
little faces wedged into it, and from every 
window little arms waved frantically, . 


The Children’s Fund to 


V iLL you help the starving little 

ones ?. Every shilling sent now 
will help to bring back life to -some 
shrinking, shivering child. 

The Children’s Newspaper has ar- 
ranged to send out relief immediately, 
and every shilling sent in response to 
its appeal will be turned into food and 
goods. No expenses will be charged on 
these subscriptions ; every pound sub- 
scribed will be full value in Vienna. 


And as I stood there I was envious. 
I wished that I were proudly taking 600 
suffering children to the love and pity 
of my own country. 

Five thousand Vienna children are in 
Sweden and Holland; Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and Italy have all rescued some. 
Will not our own Homeland show herself 
chivalrous and generous and pitiful ? 
Will not the children of our British Isles 
give me a train to bring 500 children 
home ? That is the way to end war! 


Save Vienna’s Children 


It has been decided to count the fund 
in shillings, and the Editor begs his 
readers to send all the shillings they can 


| in time to save these precious lives, 


Subscriptions should be addressed to 


C.N. ‘Appeal, 
Save the Children Fund, 
McLean Buildings, New Street mate, 
London, E.C. 4. 


The first list will be given me week 


Who Saves a Little Child Lays a Stone in the Kingdom of Heaven 


THREE MEN IN 
-MID-AIR 
THRILLING SIGHT 


How They Saved a Senseless 
Steeplejack 


FEARFUL ORDEAL OF A 


“YORKSHIRE BOY 

The Albert Medal, the V.C. of civil 
life, has been given to three daring and 
ingenious Sheffield men, whase names 
should be widely known and held in re- 
membrance: Charles Whelpton, Edward 
Naylor, and Horace Ball. Here is the 
Story of what they did. — 

The great chimney at the Atlas works, 
Sheffield, a structure 150 feet high, was 
being repaired by two steeplejacks, a 
man and.a boy, when by some mischance 
gas fumes were suddenly permitted to 
escape up the stack. The steeplejacks 
were Overcome by the deadly uprush— 
the man entirely, the boy so badly that 
he was helpless, yet just able to make 
signals of distress to those below. A 
terrible ordeal this boy passed through. 


The Short Ladder 


Our three heroes are not steeplejacks, 
but they have acquired a sense of 
security in the air by practice on work 
aloft, and they swarmed up the chimney 
ladder to the rescue. 

But the ladder stopped short seven 
feet from the top! Like seamen on a 
mast, the brave climbers scrambled over 
the intervening space by crawling hand 
over hand up a steel band which coils 

round the top, and so made their way 
over a projecting crown of the chimney. 

They reached the summit of the 150 
feet shaft, only nine inches wide, and 
there, on this narrow ledge, they applied 
artificial respiration for’20 minutes to 
the unconscious man. Then, with ex- 


treme difficulty, they got him into an 
ambulance sling which they had in the 
meantime received by means of a rope 
below. In this they lowered the pros- 
trate man to the ground, and then, with 
the boy, they followed the unconscious 
burden to safety. 


Horror of a Great Height 

The bravest man in the world may 
be overmastered by the horror of 
climbing or standing at a height.. To fail 
in the attempt, to falter and turn faint, 
is as natural as for a man who cannot 
swim to struggle helplessly in water. 
The weakness is the outcome of what is 
called vertigo, a condition in which the 
victim feels as if ev; erything were reeling. 

In sucha crisis a man is apt to cast him- 
self down from a height to destruction, 
These three men faced all these perils 
of vertigo, of accident. with the fearful 
burden of asenseless man, and came down 
to safety from the high and narrow ledge 
without a hair of their heads harmed. 
Where could be found a finer example of 
steadiness and courage and calyy ? We 
send our hearty congratulations ta 
these-Sheffield men. 
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BIG FOUR ON THE 
FLOOR © 


The Children’s Newspaper 
TEA AT 16.30 |COMMITTEEAT THE|HURRYING UPNATURE 


Great Change in the Clock 


HOW THEY STUDIED THE} ONCE A DAY ROUND INSTEAD 


BIG MAPS 


New Glimpse of the Peace 
Conference of Paris 


CHINAMAN AND THE MOON 


Some interesting peeps at the great 
Peace Conference that ended the war 
have just been given us by a bright and 
clever Frenchman who acted as inter- 
preter for the Big Four—Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, and 
Signor Orlando. 

M. Paul Mantoux, this Frenchman, 
has lately been entertained to dinner by 
a group of friends, and in his speech he 
opened the door on the inner room of 
the Conference, and let us see its 
famous tenants as they were in those 
great hours when they were re-shaping 
the affairs of the world. 

Conversation was very informal and 
very friendly. Sometimes, when a place 
of some unknown locality was men- 
tioned, a large map was brought in, 
and then those great men might be seen 
crawling on the floor. Sometimes the 
Four had their moments of leisure, 
when documents were required, and 
the interval was passed in story-telling. 


The President’s Chinaman 


President Wilson was good at short 
stories, and they were always much 
enjoyed. He told one about a Chinaman 
and the moon. He said there was a 
Chinaman who, when taking water out 
of a well and seeing the reflection of the 
moon, said to himself: ‘‘ Oh, this is 
very serious indeed, The moon has 
fallen into the well, and it is my duty 
to try to take it out.’’ Then he dropped 
his bucket and pulled as hard as he 
could—so hard that he fell on his back 
—and on looking up saw the moon in 
the sky. He then said to himself: 
“Well, that is good work!” 

People had wondered why M. 
Clemenceau attended the gathering of 
great men always wearing grey gloves, 
and never took them off. This gave 
rise to much speculation, but there was 
a simple explanation. M. Clemenceau 
told M. Mantoux that his skin was con- 
stantly getting drier, so he kept it oiled, 
or something of that sort. He therefore 
put on gloves, because he could not 
shake hands with people or write with 
hands in that condition. That was 
the key to the gloves mystery. 


SMOKING IN THE TRAIN 
A Welcome Change 


PURE AIR FOR THOSE WHO 
LIKE IT — 


The world does move. A few months 
ago we suggested that the railways should 
adopt an idea of the Dean of Durham, 
and the railways are now adopting it. 

The suggestion was that it would make 
travelling much more pleasant if, instead 
of labelling certain carriages ‘‘ Smoking,’’ 
those should be left unlabelled and the 
others labelled ‘‘ Not Smoking.” 

This is now to be done on the South 
Eastern and Chatham Railway, and it 
will have a very good effect. The ten- 
dency of a smoker on the railway is to 
be selfish, and to smoke wherever he 
pleases, leaving it for non-smokers to 
object. The new arrangement will 
save those who do not smoke from 
seeming discourteous when a_ selfish 
smoker forgets his manners. 

‘The idea is that two-thirds of the car- 
riages shall now be available for smok- 
ing, and in one-third smoking shall be 
strictly prohibited. It is a great pity 
that smoking should increase so rapidly, 
but, as it is so, it is good to see this 
consideration for the travelling public 
that likes to breathe air clean and pure. 


OF TWICE 


Our way of recording daily time is 
about to be changed. A committee has 
been considering the matter, and re- 
commends that our day, as it is marked 
on clocks and in time-tables, shall run 
from one to twenty-four o’clock, instead 
of from one to twelve twice over. 

No doubt the recommendation will 
be carried out, for nothing can be said 
against it except that we are used to 
having two eight o’clocks, and so on, in 
each day, calling one a.m., and the 
other p.m., and, of course, we dislike 
any change from old habits. 

Other countries—France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, and Switzerland— 
have made the change and like it. The 
Navy and Army found it convenient, 
and everyone who travels on the Con- 
tinent quickly understands it. 

And so we may be sure that before 
long we shall be lunching at thirteen 
o'clock instead of one o’clock in tha 
afternoon, and having tea at 16.30 in- 
stead of half-past four. Supper or 
dinner will be at 20 o’clock, and children 
will go to bed happy at 20 or 21, and 
very soon we shall be wondering why 
we ever used any other way. 


MRS. SUZUKI 


And Her Marvellous Business 
in Japan 


How much money ought any one 
person to have ?_ Is £30,000,000 enough, 
or too much ? That is the money which, 
it is said, one little Japanese woman has, 
It is said that women cannot build up 
great businesses, but what shall we say 
of this lady ? 

She has gathered up nearly all her 
moncy herself by knowing how to use 
the efforts of other people. At least, she 
has gathered most of it—not quite all, 
for her husband died 20 years ago and 
left her a big sugar factory. This she 
sold for £650,000, so it is said. Then she 
went into all kinds of businesses with 
the money received for the factory, and 
prospered in all her ways. 

She has now 60 steamships, and soon 
will have 100. She makes steel. She 
mines zinc, lead, and copper, and smelts 
them. She has flour mills, cotton mills, 
salt works, and celluloid works. She 
makes leather goods and silk goods, 
grows rubber, and controls a large trade 
in sugar and camphor. 

She has offices in London, Glasgow, 
New York, Hong Kong, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Madras, Manila, Shanghai, Bom- 
bay, Vladivostok, and Melbourne, and 
runs banking and insurance businesses. 

Her name is Mrs. Yone Suzuki, and 
she is probably the richest woman in the 
world, because she has known how to goon 
busily with trade while Western nations 
were fighting. Portrait on page 12 


A CAPTAIN WHO KNEW 
GRACE DARLING 


And a Man Who Drove Walt 
Whitman 


An old man of 92, Captain James 
Milne of Aberdeen, ‘has just died after 
a life of great adventure. 

One ‘of his most interesting ex- 
periences was the wreck of his ship 
near the Faroe Islands, off the Northum- 
brian coast. It was there that Grace 
Darling’s father kept the lighthouse, 
and Captain Milne was Mr. Darling's 
guest for a fortnight, and heard from 
him the thrilling story of his daughter’s 
heroic feat. 

There has also just passed away at 
Nottingham a man who used to know 
Walt Whitman, the quaint and vigorous 
American poet whose spirit breathes 
through these democratic days. He was 
Walt Whitman’s friend and secretary, 
and used to drive him in his little cart. 


ZOO 


SHOULD THE ANIMALS BE 
” FILMED? 


What They Think About It All 


A JOLLY MEETING THAT 
DID NOT TAKE PLACE 


By Our Qwn Reporter Who Was Not There 


It was the Ant-eater who heard about 
it first, and lost no time in agitating for 
a committee meeting. 

The meeting was held at night, when 
there were no keepers about, and Johnny 
Gorilla came all the way from Brixton 
in a taxi to open the gates. Jungle Law 
was proclaimed to guard against the 
proceedings being interrupted by one 
member making a meal of the other. 

The first question that arose was who 
should take the chair, and atlast Jumbo 
was unanimously elected to the chair on 
one condition—that he did not sit in it. 

“‘ Well, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“the question before us is: Are we to 
act for the films or not?” 


Swallowing a Kinema 

“ Let us get right to the point at once,”’ 
said the Wild Pig; ‘“ what dowe get out 
of it? Does it mean extra rations? If 
so, I say yes!” 

“ My point is,”” squalled Mrs. Peacock, 
“shall we sce provfs of the pictures 
before they are exhibited to the public ? 
Really, you know, some of the pictures 
of my tail that have been given out 
have been nothing short of a scandal.” 

“ Talking of rations,” put in the Boa- 
constrictor, ‘‘ kinema-machines are very 
uncomfortable things to swallow.” 

“Don’t you believe it,’’ said the 
Ostrich: ‘‘ I had a roll of film once, and 
it had quite a novel taste.” 

“ Order,” cried the chairman. ‘ Let 
us see what can be said for and against 
the idea. To begin with, it is going to 
please the kiddies tremendously.” 

“Oh, I'm sick of you and the kiddies! ”’ 
said the Camel. “You give me the 
hump by the way you pander to those 
children. I'm positive one I had on my 
neck last week weighed half a ton.” 

“Well, this kinema business doesn’t 
mean work for us,”’ put in Mrs. Hippo. 

“‘ The point is,’”’ said Reynard, ‘‘ can we 
avoid appearing on the films? The only 
thing I can think of is to turn our backs 
and let them take a back view only.” 


Dormouse Wakes Up 

J should like to endorse Reynard’s 
suggestion,” said Porker. ‘If we turn our 
backs they can’t do less than offer us 
something to eat tomake us turn round!” 

‘Can anybody say what the Zo- 
ological Council was about last week?” 
squeaked the Dormouse: “ because it 
seems to me they will decide without 
bothering about us, and IJ fail to see why 
we should not get on with our snooze.” 

“What does Mrs. Greyhead think ? ”’ 
asked the chairman, turning to the owl. 

“ Do I understand from Old Tortoise 
that he is against this new departure ? ”’ 
queried Mrs. Owl. 

“You do!” boomed old Hoary. 

“Then,” went on Mrs. Greyhead, 
‘“‘we need not trouble, for, like Mr. 
Hoary, the Zoological Council's opinions 
in matters of this sort date from the 
Flood. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, you may 
take it they will turn down the taking of 
films and you can dismiss the meeting.” 

And so the meeting closed, and Mrs. Owl 
was right, for the Zoo Council did turn 
down the film. How wisethe owls are! 
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CAN WE HASTEN THE 
POWERS OF LIFE? 


Scientist’s Remarkable Ideas 
and Achievements 


HELPING ON THE TADPOLE - 


By Our Natural Historian 


A tremendous discovery has been 
made. We all know that the thyroid 
gland, whose lobes lie on each side of 
the larynx, discharges an important 
secretion into the blood, and that if 
this fluid fails normal children become 
dwarfs, idiots, or terribly mis-shapen. 
We know that, by treating such a patient 
with extract from the thyroid glands of 
animals, the trouble may be cured. 

Now, quite suddenly, comes a rush 
of development from. this old know- 
ledge. Several scientists have been at 
work on the subject, and some startling 
discoveries are associated with the name 
of Mr. Julian Huxley, grandson of the 
immortal Prcfessor Huxley. His experi- 
ments prove that the scx of tadpoles 
can be altered by the use of thyroid, 

We must point out that the same 
result is attributed to a ;meat diet for 
tadpoles, but whereas meat food results 
in about go per cent. of females, thyroid 
is said to produce go per cent. of males, 


Giving Youth to Worms 

But the incomparable discovery is 
this—that the thyroid treatment rushes 
the tadpole through its larval stage in 
three wecks, instead of in the three 
months normally occupied in the change 
from tadpole to frog. That is hurrying 
up nature with a vengeance. 

On the other hand, an American 
chemist, with a chemical substitute for 
thyroid, is reported to have restored 
youth to an adult worm, a worm which 
retained its youth for 18 generations of 
worms descended from another member 
of its own family of its own age. 

A puzzling point in Mr. Huxley's 
discoveries is that he can convert an 
axolotl into a salamander by feeding it 
with thyroid. Now the axolotl is the 
tadpole stage of the salamander in 
Mexico, but, instead of developing into 
a salamander, it stops at the tadpole 
stage, and actually lays eggs and pro- 
duces tadpoles again—as if a caterpillar 
produced caterpillars without reaching 
the butterfly stage. : 


A Queer Little Creature 

In North America and Asia the 
axolotls do run the normal course, but 
in Mexico they do not, because life 
would be impossible for the salamander 
in the arid regions beyond the boundaries 
of the lake in which they flourish as 
water-breathers. The same is true in 
zoos, except where the water is slowly 
reduced, compelling the sluggish and 
contented axolotl to take oxygen from 
the air andso to develop lungs, in which 
case he comes out of the water as an 
air-breathing salamander. — Privation 
brings that change; Mr. Huxley per- 
forms the same marvel by adding 
luxury to the axolotl’s diet. 

We scem to bo on the verge of great 
discoveries. It is said that thyroid 
can not only cure the dwarf and the 
mental weakling, but can add new 
vitality and restore comparative youth 
to the adult. It makes the young frog 
grow up, it makes the adult young—all 
from a juice in an animal gland, or from 
a chemical compound made chiefly of 
iodine, which comes from burnt sea- 
weed or salt elements in the earth. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


AN OLD FRIEND | CAT THAT GAVE 


FROM KIEL 


HOW HE TURNED UP TO 
DIE AT LOWESTOFT 


Alive in the Sea all Through 
The War 


WHO ATE HIM? 


An old friend has come out of the sea 
to die at the hands of an enemy—man. 

Twenty years ago scientific men of 
all nations were helping each other to 
find out how long fish live, British, 
Dutch, and Germans being jointly 
engaged in the task. 

A reminder of this has now appeared 
in the form of a big plaice, trawled up 
from the sea by a Lowestoft fishing- 
boat. On him the date 1904 had been 
stamped by the Kiel and Heligoland 
Fishery Commission when he had been 
caught somewhere in the German North 
Sea fishing area. Then he had been put 
in the sea again, so that his age and 
journeyvings might be noted when next he 
should be caught. j 

It is not clear where the Lowestoft 
boat scooped him into its trawl-net, but 
probably it was a good distance away 
drom the scene of his first misfortune, 
when he became a marked roamer 
through the uneasy North Sea waters. 

All through the war he must have 
been living unharmed underseas 


The Sad Ending 


From the midst of all this peril and 
turmoil this historic plaice, a veteran 
probably of full twenty years, had 
managed to escape, till the Lowestoft 
trawl scraped him into its folds, and he 
was once more handled, gasping, by his 
enemy, man, examined with a rude 
touch, and then, the secret of his early 
lite having been read, he was killed with 
other spoils of the deep, and eaten. 

Whatever stupid person killed that 
plaice, and whoever ate it, was con- 
suming knowledge and romance. Surely 
such an old and travelled fish, carrying 
information on his scales, deserved a 
kinder fate. Either he should have 
been cast back into the sea for further 
adventures, and perchance a third dis- 
covery, or he should have been given 
honourable retirement in an aquarium, 

Still, he has escaped from insignif- 
icance. He has made history, to a small 
extent,.in the fishing world, and for 
years he will be known in books and 
talked about in universities. 


TIMID OLD MEN 


How They Throned Injustice in 
the Universities 


FAIRNESS TO WOMEN AT LAST 


At last the ancient University of 
Oxford is arranging to give degrees to 
women who have won them. 

The universities, from time out of 
mind, have been supposed to be the 
homes of the wise, yet in many respects 
they have been slower than any other 
body of people in taking action that 
everyone but themselves has known to 
be wise and just. Why has that been so? 

The reason is that the universities 
have been governed chiefly by timid old 
men, who liveaway from the busy world. 

They resisted university education 
for women as iong as they could. When 
they could resist no longer they allowed 
women to study, and to pass examina- 
tions, like men; ‘but when the women 
had passed the men would not give them 
the degrees ! 

At last the good sense of the world has 
been too much for them, and they have 
had to surrender ; but they have delayed 
so long that their conduct has become 
one of the worst things that history has 
on record against men who regard them- 
selves as educated and wise. 

But women are naturally kind, and 
they will forgive and forget. 


WARNING 


Pussy’s Walk Along the 
Piano 


MORE TRUE STORIES OF 
OUR DUMB FRIENDS 


Told by C.N. Readers 


A Lancashire correspondent sends the fol- 
lowing remarkable story of a cat's sense of 
danger to its young. 

One morning a pan was left on 
the gas ring in the kitchen while mother 
went into the breakfast-room. A little 
later she was disturbed by our Persian 
cat, Tip, coming into the room, mewing 
piteously, and tugging at her dress. 

Finding no response to her entreaties, 
Tip went back to the kitchen and re- 
appeared with her kitten in her mouth. 
Having put it on the hearth, she 
seemed at ease. 

Mother then went into the kitchen 
and found an overpowering smell of 
gas. The pan had boiled over and put 
out the lighted gas stove, and, of 
course, there was a strong escape of 
gas into the room. 

Did Tip realise that the smell of 
gas was a sign of something -wrong, 
and, fearing it was dangerous, remove 
her kitten to a place of safety ? 

A MIXED FRIENDSHIP 

A London reader confirms the story of a 
rabbit being cleaned by a friendly cat. 

I have a Dutch rabbit that does 
not like a hutch. Every morning 
it runs round us and welcomes us. 

Our cat, Tibby, always cleans it 
in the morning; then they settle 
down for a few hours’ sleep together. 

Sometimes Tibby does not want to 
bother with the rabbit, and when the 
rabbit trics to play Tibby gives it a 
playful tap on the head. 

: THE PIANO WALK 

Quite a large number of our readers refer to 
their cats as enjoving a walk on the piano keys. 
A boy of Kent writes : 

Our kitten, called Fluff, weighs barely 
a pound, though she is nearly six months 
old, but in spite of her small size she is 
very sharp. 

Her delight is to listen to music. She 
marches up and down the keys of the 
piano, perking her ears to listen to the 
sound she makes with her fect. 

DO CATS HATE WATER ? 

A Cheltenham reader asks this question, 
and answers it as follows : 

Our cat Topsy always licks out plates 
before they are washed. When she has 
finished, and they are taken to be 
washed, she jumps on the sink, and does 
not secm to mind the water a bit. 

PUSSY’S LOST FRIEND ~ 

A Suffolk girl writes to say : 

Some people say cats have no feelings, 
but here is an incident that shows 
they have. 

We had two cats that were very 
affectionate to each other, and would 
wash each other as a mother cat washes 
her kitten. 

Then one morning one of them was 
found dead, and ever since its companion 
will not even run after a ball. 

CAT AND THE MILK SHORTAGE 

A Lancashire correspondent sends an inci- 
dent which she thinks shows great knowingness 
on the part of a cat. 

Our cat, Temperance, always has 
his saucer of milk. One day, as we 
hadn’t much, I gave him some separated 
milk. He knew the difference, and the 
milk remained till the next day when 
the new milk came in. or this he 
sat up and begged. However, as there 
was some of the old milk in the saucer, 
1 would not give him any new. 

When he found I was refusing he 
pretended to go away, but as he passed 
the saucer I saw him put out his paw 
and tip the milk out of the saucer. 
Then he turned round at once and sat 
up again and begged for some new. | 

When I told mother, she said cats 
do not know the difference between 
separated milk and new. But ours does. 


HURRAH 
A WORKHOUSE GONE 


Lewisham Shows the Way to 
Better Days 


THE PRISON HOUSE OF 
THE HONEST POOR 


The Lewisham workhouse has been 
done away with as a workhouse, It 
only remains a hospital for the infirm. 

Those who are young today will never 
know the feelings of millions of people 
fifty years ago, and later, towards these 
horrible places. It was a feeling of 
loathing so deep that words could not 
express it. That one of them has ceased 
to be, and that all of them are going, are 
causes for joy in every heart. 

The workhouse was the place, half 


A Continent Broken Down 


What is the great trouble with 
Europe? In a word it is that she is 
suffering from a nervous breakdown. 
The continent has been overworked. 

Hardly anybody has escaped. 
Euroape’s population is 400,000,000 
‘There have been at war 360,000,000 

Europe is like a man who has lost 
an arm, for she lost in actual war: 
Killed............4. . 10,000,000 
Maimed and broken . . 30,000,000 

Europe, therefore, has lost the 
vigour of 40,000,000 men, and at this 
moment a large proportion of her popu- | 
lation is in anarchy, as, for instance: 
In European Russia .130,000,000 
In the Near East ..... 50,000,000 

A great multitude is in terrible dis- 
tress. Three years have weakened the 
physical and moral vigour of Central 
Europe, representing : 

In Germany ...70,000,000 people 
In Austria ....50,000,000 people 

Thus we have these appalling figures : 
People of Europe... .400,000,000 
In dire distress .....300,000,000 
Killed .............. 10,000,000 

Add to these the peoples of the new 
States now struggling to set up govern- 
ments, and we can understand the 
troubles that Europe is faced with now. 

Those who wanted war have had it, 
and Europe pays. 


like a prison and half like a very bad 
school, where men and women were put 
who had failed. in life, no matter how 
hard they might have tried to succced. 

The people who found themselves 
there were chiefly of three kinds, each 
kind needing either sympathy or pity. 

They were weaklings in mind, body, 
or character, and so deserved pity; 
or they were fathers and mothers with 
large families, poor health, and insuffi- 
cient work or wages; or they were old 
folks who had borne life’s burdens for 
many years and were overtaken by in- 
firmities and the forgetfulness of man- 
kind. So they passed sadly into these 
bare, hard, hopeless workhouses. 

Many honest people prayed for death 
rather than that dreary fate, with its 
loss of freedom, its dull despair, its en- 
forced humility. How, it may be asked, 
did people who had no fear of the work- 
house bear the thought of its terrors for 
their fellow men and women? Well, 
they were used to it. Being ‘‘ used to 
it’’ will dull our feeling against such 
cruel things as even slavery. 

And so the workhouse has lived on into 
the twentieth century, greatly improved, 
but with a repulsive taint hanging about 
it because of its dreadful history. But 
now one. of these workhouses has gone, 
and the rest are going. Hurrah! 
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SAVAGE CHIEFTAIN’S 
SURPRISE 


TWELVE-YEAR-OLD WAR 
ENDED IN THREE WEEKS 


What Has Really Happened in 
Somaliland 


DECISIVE POWER OF THE 
AEROPLANE 


Many people have been surprised t:3 
hear of another “ little War "’ in Africa, 
It surprised even men in Parliament, 
although they should have known that 
the war now so dramatically ended was 
really twelve years old. 

But a great surprise there is about 
this war, for it began when men were 
still dreaming of flying in the air on 
wings, and now the flying men have 
brought it to a sudden end. Little dic 
the half-savage chieftain who rose 
against the civilising flag in Somaliland 
imagine that he would be beaten in the 
end by men up in the skies. 


The Red Sea Gate 


The world is disgusted with wars, yct 
the frontiers of an empire bordered hy 
war-loving races can hardly avoid them 
always, and what has been going on in 
Somaliland for the last 12 years tells 
the whole story of our frontier wars. 

Somaliland is an East African country, 
largely desert, but with watery swamps 
in its hollows, filled by occasional heavy 
rains. Its people keep flocks and herds, 
and move where the waters and_pas- 
turage can be found. They are fiercely 
Mohammedan and dislike strangers. 

The country might perhaps have been 
left alone, but its coast, at the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, commands the entrance 
to the Red Sea, the world's great ocean 
highway to India, Australia, and China, 
and so steps were taken to guard it. 

It was Egypt that first occupied the 
coast, prolonging its Sudan territory, 
and the country passed to Great Britain 
as the chief guardian of the sea-route. 


Rise of the Mullah 


But the Somali people living inland 
remained suspicious and hostile, and our 
hold of the coast was guarded by a belt 
of friendly tribes who divided the 
coast towns from the inner country. — 

Then there arose, nearly 20 years ago, 
a Mohammedan leader who persuaded 
the inland Somalis that he was a 
prophet come to swecp the infidel in- 
truders from the land. That kind of 
man is known in Mohammedan countries 
as a Mullah. We call him mad, his 
followers believe him to be holy, and he 
himself believes he is God’s servant born 
to conquer infidel Christians. 

The Mad Mullah’s attacks were first 
on our friends, and we, of course, 
supported them. But at last we with- 
drew to the coast, and left him master 
of most of the interior. 

During the Great War we heard 
nothing of the Mad Mullah, because we 
were too busy with more important 
troubles. But he had been busy, too, 
attacking and cruelly using our friends, 


Finished at Last 

But, the Great War being finished, the 
British officer in British Somaliland, 
without asking for any British soldiers 
except a squadron of airmen, and using 
only Indian troops, a regiment of 
negroes from West Africa, and Somali 
friendlies, has in a three-weeks’ advance 
apparently completed the defeat of the 
Mullah and broken his power, without 
the loss of a single life on our side. 

The air squadron has done what 
British armies in the past always failed 
to do. It has not only routed the 
Somalis who were holding the Mullah's 
forts and camps, but has followed the 
terrified fugitives as they fled across 
their: deserts to remote hiding places, 
and gave them no chance of rallying. 

Terrible as is air-fighting, it is merci- 
ful in this place, for it has finished a war 
that has dragged on for 12 vears. 
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RINGS ROUND A |GORILLA GOLIATH|TALES OF THE BIRDS|THE WEEK IN HISTORY 
Like a Man Nine Feet High; Canary that Sings to 


WORLD 


Saturn and His Wonderful} TERRIBLE CREATURE IN A 


Moons 


ASTOUNDING JOURNEY OF 
A RAY OF LIGHT 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


That most beautiful and wonderful 
planet Saturn is now in the high heavens. 
About 9 o'clock he will be found almost 
due east of Jupiter. 

Saturn is about as far to the left of 
Jupiter as Jupiter is to the left of Pollux, 
the lower star of the Twins; but 
between Jupiter and Saturn, in..line 


with them, is the bright star Regulus, 


almost as bright as Saturn. Saturn is 
to the east of Regulus, and, though 
almost at his nearest to us, is not nearly 
so bright as he has been of recent years. 

This singular circurhstance is not 
really Saturn’s fault at all; it is due to 
his surroundings, the beautiful rings of 
light that encircle him. Just now these 
appear to be élosing up, and from our 
point of view in space are getting to 
look like a penny seen almost edgewise, 
as shown in our picture; and every 
week they seem to close up a little more, 
until by November they will vanish 
altogether for a week or two. 


Puzzle for Galileo 


It was this astounding phenomenon 
that caused so much perplexity to 
astronomers in the early days of the 
telescope, so that Galileo, who first saw 
these rings of Saturn disappear, askcd 
“whether Saturn had devoured his 
children according to the legend.’’ Not 
until 1655 did Huygens solve the pro- 
blem, 45 years after their discovery. 

It ig easy to understand that when 
we see the rings sideways, almost like 
a halo round the planet, then the 
amount of light is almost doubled, and 
therefore Satum appears much brighte 
to the naked eye. ; 

Everyone is familiar with the picture 
of these luminous flat rings, shown 
as seen in a telescope, and it scems 
difficult to believe that things so solid- 
looking are really composed of myriads 
of little moons and minute bodies, all 
pursuing their endless orbit about the 
giant globe of Saturn, 220,000 miles round. 


Sunlight’s Journey 

Yet so it is. It has been proved by 
analysis that the light of Saturn’s rings 
is reflected sunlight, given off from solid 
and not gaseous bodies. 

Think of the vast distance this sun- 
light has traversed before it reaches our 
eyes aS we glance up at Saturn’s soft 
radiance. Those rays travelled 806 
million miles from the Sun to Saturn, 
and, after lighting up the planet and his 
rings, sped another 780 million miles 
back to our Earth. After having 
travelled altogether 1666 million miles 
these rays help to light our sky 2} hours 
after they left the Sun, and about 7o 
minutes after they left Saturn. 

The diameter of these rings, right 
across, is 172,000 miles, so that their 
outer edge is about 53,000 miles above the 
surface of Saturn, less than a quarter the 
distance that our Moon is away from us. 


The Great Shadow 

Of the exact texture of these rings 
we cannot be certain, but it appears 
that the imner and nearer portion 
probably consists of small moons in 
multitudes, but each individually visible 
to an observer on Satur. Beyond 
would be the stupendous mass of whirl- 
ing particles, the whole forming great 
bands of light, with the sky showing 
through as dark rifts here and there where 
the moons were few. These rifts can be 
seen from the Earth, a ape with the 
arch of shade caused by the shadow 
of Satum eclipsing a part of the rings. 

An observer just underneath the 
rings would sce but a narrow streak 
across the sky, for the rings are ex- 
tremely thin, barely roo miles thick, 
so that—as in most things—muctr de- 
pends on the point of view. G.F.M,. 


CONGO FOREST 


The greatest gorilla that has ever 
been seen has been killed in the forest 
of Bambio in the Congo. 

It was a monster nine feet high, 
weighing over a quarter of a ton, and 
its strength must have been prodigious. 
Such an animal could tear a man in 
two as easily as you can tear this paper, 
and it is not surprising that the natives, 
after they had killed him, held a great 
feast of rejoicing. ; 

Gorillas do immense damage to crops, 
and when the natives organise expedi- 
tions to hunt them it is rarely that they 
return without leaving several of their 
number behind. : 1 

Du Chaillu was not believed when -he 
came back from Africa, more than half 
a century ago, reporting that -he had 
seen monkeys as large as men ; but here 
is one nearly twice as big as the largest 
he ever saw. 

A full-grown living gorilla has neyer 
been seen in Europe, as the creature 
cannot be captured alive. Most of the 
young ones die scon after capture ; but, 
as readers cf the Children’s Newspaper 
know, there is a young specimen, 
Johnny Gorillg, living in ].ondon at the 
present time. Photograph on page oire 


WONDER WEATHER 
America, Europe, and Pales:ine 
_ AN AMAZING FEBRUARY 


Talk about the weather must he as 
changeable as the wind ; no one is sure 
what will happen from hour to heur, 
much less from week to week, but one 
point about the weather till February 
was far gone was very curious, 

Often it is said that we gct our weather 
from the United States; but that was 
quite contradicted in February. 

In Great Britain the weather was very 
mild. Trees were budding, and blossoms 
were bursting into glorious colour in the 
South, while owners of orchards trem- 
bled at the fear of future frosts ; but in 
New York the streets were impassable 
with masses of snow and ice. 

Tn London last month was the warmest 
February for 70 years; in Palestine it 
was the coldest February in memory ; 
over three feet of Snow fell in Jerusalem. 

If men ever get too conceited ahout 
their own doings one simple fact is 
enough to humble them. A heavy fall 
of snow. masters them. They cannot 


See first column 
clear it away in ten times the hours in 


How Saturn looks now. 


which it fell. Do what they will, they 
must wait for the sun to defeat the frosts. 
There is no city in the world prouder 
of itself than New York, but while 
England watched the buds burst New 
York had snows, which so stopped her 
street traffic that she could only with 
difficulty distribute the people’s food. 
For once the weather has not been 
made in America—but, who knows ? 
By the time this is read American 
samples may once more be with us ! 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 
The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest : 


A Worcester jug... . . - £173 
A copy of Fénélon’s Telemachus £165 
Anold waterclock . . . . .. £135 
A goose egg sold for charity . £29 


Music 
SPARROWS THAT LIVE & LEARN 


True Stories Told by Our Readers 


A Liverpool reader has a canary that is fond 
of the piano. She says: 


8. 
If a fairly high piece is being played | 


on the piano, Dicky will sing to it 
beautifully. 

At night, when his cage is covered 
up to protect him from draughts, if | 
I begin to play one of my pieces, he 
will tug at the muslin from inside the 
cage to be allowed to see, and when 
the cover is drawn back he will stand 
still on his perch, listening attentively. 

OWLS AND THEIR BABY 


A Southampton boy says : : 

We caught a baby owl that had 
fallen from its nest and was half dead. 
At night we put it in a hamper by the 
open window. - : 

In the night the owls came round 
the house, and in the morning the 
young owl was gone. The parents had 
fetched it away, and a few déys after- 
wards we saw it again, : 

A SAUCY JACKDAW 

A Pendleton tassie describes their jackdaw, 
‘which is more mischievous than mannerly. 

He is a very saucy bird. He makes 
you laugh when he takes his daily 
bath, but sometimes he is lazy. and 
insists on having it inside, and if you 
push him out-where the bath is, he 
turns obstinate and will not bathe at 
all, but knocks at the door till you let 
him in. ae 

His perch is the back of a chair, 
but he comes to the fire on cold days. 

‘When thirsty he goes to the pantry 
tap and flutters till you ghve him a drink. 

BIRD THAT LOVES ITS OAGE 

An Essex reader has a canary that prefers its 
cage to liberty. 

My pet is a canary from Malta. 
When his cage door is opened he will 
fly out into the scullery and chirp till 
I get him a Saucer to have a bath in. 

When he has had his bath, he will 
fly straight into his cage if the door 
is open, or move it open with his beak 
or foot; but if he cannot do that he 
will cling to the side. 

KNOWING SPARROWS 

A South Wales correspondent describes the 
way in which sparrows contrive to steal corn. 

Our fowls feed from a patent feeder. 
Tt consists of a tank with a rod at the! 
bottom, which has attached to its| 
lover end a gauze cylinder filled with 
corn. The fowls see the corn in the 
cylinder, and peck at it. This causes it 
to revolve on the rod, and in turning a 
valve is opened that lets out corn from 
the tank at the top. 

The sparrows see the fowls doing 
this, and have devised a means of 
opening the valve. They perch on the 
gauze cylinder, and then fly off, and 
the kick they give as they go is sufficient 
to turn the cylinder an inch or two, so 
opening the valve and letting out corn ! 

TRUSTFUL ROBIN ; 


A Teddington girl describes how she 
and her mother are followed about 
closely by a robin, which they feed, 
and which knows and trusts them. 

A CURIOUS NESTING-PLACE 

A Welsh boy, who says he always speaks his 
native language at home, tells of a curious 
choice of a nesting place by a pair of crows. 

Lying in bed one morning I chanced 
to look at the chimney of the opposite 
house, andghere saw two crows building 
a nest on the top. 

One flew off, and left the other placing 
the sticks that were there in order. Then 
it flew away also, and the other returned 
with a stick inits beak. After a time it 
departed, and’ the first crow came back 
with a twig. As they were journeying 
backward and forward another crow 
came and began to make mischief, but 
the owners drove it away and continued 
building their nest. 


FAMOUS BOOK WRITTEN 
IN BED 


Mazzini, the Patriot of Italy 


MILLIONAIRE WHO BUILT 
20,000 HOMES 


Ce ry 


John Richard Green 
wo men, more than others, 
the reading of English teers 
pleasure. One was Lord Macaulay and 
the other John Richard Green. 

Green was born and educated at 
Qxford, the modern home of historical 
research. After some years of devoted 
service as an East-end clergyman, he 
gave his life to the writing of history, 

His aim was to sketch our country's 
history as it mattered to the whole of 
the people, and not specially as it 
affected kings and courtiers. 

As he knew his life would be. short, 
for he was consumptive, the historian 
first mapped out a rapid outline called 
‘““A Short History of the English 
People,’ and then filled in the earlier 
parts completely before he died in 1883. 

He dictated much of his great story, 
which has found its way wherever the 
English tongue is spoken, to his wife 
as he lay on his death-bed. : 

Green's History is like a series of 
pictures in words, cach picture being 
grouped around some important move- 
ment that greatly influenced the people 
of the British Isles, and his treatment 
robbed the subject of any dulness, 


Joseph Mazzini, 

osEpH—in Italian, Giuseppe—Maz- 
zini, is one of four modern Italians 
who have their statues in numerous 
Italian towns. The others, Victor 
Emmanuel, Cavour, and Garibaldi, were 
all of his generation. Of the four Mazzini 

was the greatest man. : 

Born on June 22, 1805, in Genoa, the 
city that is now his honoured resting- 

lace, he became by profession an ‘ad- 
vocate, but early dedicated his life to 
the task of securing the independence 
and the unity of Italy. First it was 
necessary to drive out the intruding 
Austrians, and next to bring all Italy 
under one government. Those aims have 
now been won. 

What he did was to‘rouse the Italian 
people to rebellion, and urge on them the 
need of being united as well as free. 
Driven from Italy to Switzerland, and 
from Switzerland to England, he never 
ceased to work for his country’s freedom. 

At the same time, in his book “ The 
Duties of Man,” he set before his country- 
men and all nations a lofty aim of per- 
sonal and national brotherhood. 


George Peabody 

AS is the land of millionaires, 

and many people now find great 
fault with millionaires ; but there 1s no 
country where men who have become 
very rich have used their money to such 
splendid public advantage as in America. 
One of these public-minded American 
millionaires was George Peabody, who 
founded the Peabody buildings for pro- 
viding homes for 20,000 Ioncton workers. 

George Peabody was a working lad, 
who made his way step by step till he 
became a merchant apd financier. At 
the age of 11 he worked in a grocers 
shop, and at 1¥ he was an assistant in & 
haberdashery business. At 19 he was 
a’ partner in a drapery shop, and he was 
the head of a large store when 34 — 
Later he came to London. 

During his life-time he gave away one 
and a half million pounds, all on wisely 
thought-out plans. Much was spent on 
the place where he was born, in Massa- 


chusetts, and he gavehalf a million for 
better houses for ondon workers. . 
He died on November 4, 1869. To his 
credit be it said that he_ would nat 
accept any honours for his kind deeds. 
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tL along the cold, frozen North 
within the Arctic circle the hunters 
and trappers are setting out to catch the 
fur-bearing animals before they begin 
to shed their winter coats for the 
lighter dress of summer. Their fine coats 
are to be taken from them, that is to say, 
along with their lives, so that men and 
women can wear them. 
This is the best time for the traders to 
catch the animals, and all over Alaska, 
Canada, Siberia, and Kamchatka, we 


-should see, if we could look down from 


an aeroplane and had eyes as keen as an 
eagle’s, men going out singly or in groups 


> - Bear with bait 
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THE TRAMP OF THE TRAPPERS IN SEARCH OF 


to set their gins and snares for the 
sables, foxes, and ermines, and to 
arrange pitfalls for the wolves and bears 
—all this well-thought-out plan of 
slaughter to make a fine coat! 

The trapper has always been the fore- 
most traveller in the cold North. He goes 
first, and is followed by the trader, the 
farmer, and the town-builder, It is said 
that the fine sable skins that come from 
certain districts of Siberia first caused the 
Russians to set covetous eyes on that 
great province, and finally to conquer 
it for their empire. The trapper’s 


life is one of great hardship and priva- 
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tion, and very little of the enormous 
sums obtained for rare furs in the mar- 
kets of Europe and America ever 
finds its way into the hands of the 
man who has risked his comfort and his 
life to get the furs. 

The utmost ingenuity of man is taxed 
in inventing ways of catching the 
coveted fur animals, for they are very 
wily; and in the case of the coyote, the 
prairie wolf of Texas and Mexico, the 
cleverest traps fail, and the only way: to 
get the animal is the pitiful way of 
spreading a poisoned bait in its familiar 
haunts. In Siberiaa dead kid is hung ina 
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FINE COATS 


basket as a bait over a great pit, and the 
wolves spring up for this and then fall 
into the pit. Bears, too, are caught in 
pits, though sometimes by means of 
traps in which heavy beams are arranged 
so as to fall on the creature’s head and 
kill it quickly. 

For some of the animals, like beavers, 
the traps often have to be set under 
water, and the musquash is caught in a 
snap-up trap, very much like the rat- 
traps in use in our-houses. In the Andes 
of Peru the little chinchilla is shot by 
means of a dart blown out of a tube, and 
the natives are expert in using this. 
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PICTURE-NEWS & TIME MAP OF THE WORLD SHOWING THE TRAPPERS AT WORK IN THE FROZEN NORTH & THE PRINCE’S ROUTE TO AUSTRALIA 


THE OWL'S TEA-TABLE 
A Friend of Ours Justified 


We have always championed the barn- 
door owl against those libellers who, 
without knowing anything of his habits 
and tastes, declared him to be nothing 
less than vermin, a_ slaughterer of 
young birds, and a nuisance to the 
farmer generally. Now a precise study 
has been made of the barndoor owl's 
diet, and it proves him to be a veritable 
ally of the farmer in his fight against 
the mice and voles which ravage his 
fields, The diet reads: 

7°5 per cent. injurious insects. 

68°5 per cent. mice and voles. 

9°5 per cent. hause sparrows, Starlings 
and blackbirds. 

9 per cent. shrew mice. 

4'5 per cent. small birds. 

1 per cent. neutral insects. 

Surely, however sorry we may be, we 
can forgive the owl his 4°5 per cent. of 
small birds, if only because of the 68°5 
of mice and voles ? 


POOR IRELAND 


Ireland is so prosperous that it is said 
to have {140,000,000 on deposit in its 


A FRIEND OF PAUL 


A British Lady Mentioned in 
the Bible 


Ask the next thousand people you 
meet if they can tell you the name of 
a British lady mentioned in the Bible. 
We dare almost offer a prize for the first 
answer ‘‘ Yes.” 

All readers of this month’s issue of 
My Magazine will. know the name of 
this lady, for it is there told in an 
article by the Editor of the Children’s 
Newspaper on ‘“‘ How They Brought the 
Good News from Galilee.’’ 

We read there that it is posssible for 
a visitor to Rome to stand today in the 
house of this friend of Paul, who went 
to Rome from Britain. Paul greets her 
in his letters, and her praises as an 
English matron in Rome were sung in 
English poetry 18 centuries ago. 


THE KING’S FIRST BUS 


The King has just been in his first 
bus, It was the famous bus with five 
years’ war service—Ole Bill, as it is 
called—now running from Willesden to 
Old Ford. The bus was driven to Buck- 


banks, waiting to be invested in business, | ingham Palace for the King’s inspection, 


ONE MASTER, TWO BOYS 
Smallest School in the Land 


How-would you like to be one of two 
boys who have a schoolmaster all to 
themselves ? 

A school of that size has been open 
during the winter at Invermark, Glenesk, 
in Forfarshire, and now is being closed 
altogether. What chances those boys 
had of ‘‘ getting on”! 

And what, we wonder, did the teacher 
do when one was late and the other 
played truant—though they look too 
wise, these little men, to do either of 
these things. You can see them with 
their schoolmaster, on page 12. 


WHAT NATIONS OWE US 
Money Lent for the War 


Britain lent to her allies for the war 
over 1600 million pounds, made up thus: 


Russia . £568,000,000 
France. £470,500,000 
Italy £470,000,000 
Belgium £86,500,000 


Other Allies £71,000,000 


In addition, she has lent over 21 millions 
for reconstruction in the peace. 


HOW DID THE DOG KNOW ? 
Terrier on the Underground 


A London lady owning a fox-terrier 
is asking people to explain how her dog 
found its way home by the Underground. 

She lost him in the crowd at High 
Street Kensington Station. At Not- 
ting Hill Gate Station she alighted, and 
returned to High Street Kensington, 
where the train had started without him. 

There she found that a porter had 
had him in charge, but he had escaped - 
and entered a Baker Street train on his 
own account. She followed by. train to 
Baker Street, ‘but did not find him, yet 
when she got home he was there! How 
did he know when to leave the train ? 
she asks. Did he know the words 
‘“« Baker Street ”’ ? : 

. It was clever of him to use the Under- 
ground so well. Photograph on page 12 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Aubusson. . . . « Oh-boo-song 
Axolotl . . Ax-oh-lot-tel 
Huygens . . . . . ... Hi-genz 
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‘Two Young Men 


Orr Prince will soon be on his 
way across the earth, and 

a great time he will have. Who 

would not like to go with him ? 

He leaves behind him a whole 
nation that wishes him well, for 
he stands for our young man- 
hood; he is marching to that 
great future that awaits the race 
that has spread through the 
world from these islands, 

But he leaves behind him, in 
particular, one young man, a 

oof cousin on a holiday in Hol- 
land ; and the world may well be 
interested in this spectacle of 
two young men, sprung from one 
ancient stock, who stand now 
with so wide a gulf between. 

Prince Charming stands, in 
this age of Youth, for the joy 
and pride of a world that is 
young. If God and our people 
will, he may lead us on till these 
islands ring with the sound of 
Merrie England once again. 

He will see our troubles pass, he 
will see our workhouses fall down, 
our prisons shut up one by one, 
our drinkshops cease to be the 
shame they are, our factories hum 
to the tune of honest toil. He will 
see our swords turned into plough- 
shares and our country like a 
garden, and these great kindred 
nations round the world bound to 
us closer than a-brother by ties 
that distance cannot break. 

With such a vision he looks 
forward on his journey overseas, 
and with him as he goes he takes 
the goodwill of mankind. Proud, 


-happy Prince, with the blood of 


Alfred running in his veins, and 
in his dreams a throne built with 
a people’s love. 

And there, moping in Holland 
as Prince Charming sails away, 
lies his poor cousin so low. What 
is he? Who is he? He is the 
Clown Prince of Germany, the 
feeble son of William Hohenzol- 
lern, murderer of ten million men. 

It is said this 
invented a cuff-link, and to 
see. him is to believe it, for 
he looks as.if his brain might 
rise to that. But we know 
he willed the war, with all the 
other Junkers round him, for 
he used to clap his hands in 
the German Parliament when 
the hymn of hate was sung. He 
would steal a silver cup as 
readily as he would steal away 
the freedom of a nation. 

And there he lies, despised 
by the world and rejected by 
his people, an unwanted guest 
in a foreign land, the contempt 
of all observers, a cardboard 
warrior looking like a man, play- 
ing with his broken sword. 

Two young men, cousins sprung 
from one ancient race, and what 
is the difference between them ? 
Every boy on earth can see It. 
Once has the stuff of manhood in 


him, and one is a poor fool. A.M.} 
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Cuckoo ; 
HE boys are early with their 
cuckooing this year. It is now 


a fortnight since somebody from Wey- 
mouth wrote to a London paper that 
they had heard a cuckoo calling. 

Of course they did not hear the 
cuckoo; what they heard was this 


little man, wham we reproduce from 
last year. He is the only sort of 
cuckoo heard in February. 

& ° 


T is odd how all sorts and conditions 
of people, when asked what their 
religion is, will say Church of England 
without meaning anything at all; but 
very odd was that case of the brother 
of a.man drowned in the Oxford 
Canal. It was said that he was blown 
into the water by the wind. This little 
dialogue took place between the coroner 
and the drowned man’s brother. 
Coroner : Was he a temperate man ? 
Brother: No; Church of England. 
Happily, the character of the Church 
of England is in no need of a testi- 
monial, and it does not follow at all 
that a man belongs to the Established 
Church because he is not temperate ! 


® 
The nation is worth nothing which 
does not joyfully stake all on its honour. 


) 
Six Days Shalt Thou Labour 
TH Children’s Newspaper believes 
in a day of rest for all mankind, 
and it loves our quiet Sunday. But 


it likes that admirable speech of the. 


Bishop. of Chelmsford, who reminds 
us that the commandment which bids 
us rest on one day bids us labour well 
on six days, Said the bishop: 

If we followed the Bible there 
would be no idle rich and no loafing 
poor. No man capable of doing first- 
rate work can do second-rate work 
without becoming a second-rate man. 

That is well and nobly said, and the 
great tragedy of the world in these 
days is that so many are doing second- 
rate work and not realising that they 
are fast becoming second-rate men. 

Six days shalt thou labour—there 
is the salvation of Europe in that. 


8 
A Prayer for the Sorrowful 
BRING unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain ; 

Let the lips of laughter 

Overflow again ; 
And with all the needy, 

O divide, I pray, 
This vast treasure of content 

That is mine today ! 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the aneient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 


a “bot il 
FLEETWAY HOUSE 


The Miracle | 
AN anyone ever doubt miracles 
who sees a minister living on his | 
salary fixed ten years ago, and keeping | 
out of debt ? 


bse) 
The Ruler of the Battlefield 

Ove bright little contemporary the 

Daily Mail, writing of a new book 
by a tank officer, suggests that a new 
era of war has arrived, and that petrol- | 
driven machines will be the ruler of 
the battlefield. Old men will fight 
for the old way, it says, but the young 
men will have the new way. 

We do not agree with the Daily 
Mail. We stand for the young men— 
and the young women—and they have 
decided that the ruler of the battle- 
field shall be the League of Nations. 


® 
Tip-Cat 
‘HE House is sitting again, as usual, 
Why not get upand do something ? 
Oo 
ORDER of the Day: March. 


1a] 
WHAT the mine-owners will say when the 
mines are nationalised: Mine is yours, 
ic} 
Accorpinc to a doctor, it is possible | 
to make a Grecian nose out of an |} 
aqniline one, But few would. have the 
face to do it. 


a 
SecRatcu players: Gramophone 
needles, 
1) 


CAPTAIN SWINTON suggests we should | 
sell the air-space over London. But | 
we had better ——— —- | 
nationalise the 
moon first. 
0} 
‘THE burning ques- 
tion fs what to 
burn. 


AIR is still free, 

but it costs 

so much more to 

be able to breathe, 
O 
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NE tailors may 
make a man, 


but one can break |” PETER PUCK 
him. pwATS TO KNOW 
a) 'If the March winds) 


CAPITAL an d |could not blow the 

Labour are Profiteers away 
asked to pull to- '- —- 
gether. Judging by the leg of the Public 
they are doing so. 


NEEDLEs and’pins, needles and pins, 
When a war’s over the trouble begins. 
@ ' 


Freedom for the British Museum 


HE Government has come to a tre- | 


mendous decision. The British 


'|And the master thought o 


The Broken Thread 
By Harold Begbie 
The Profiteer has raised the Price of cotton 


to tenpence a reel, and we commend 


ace a ri this 
to the millionaires who do these thin _ 


gs. 

Not since Hood wrote the Son 

, & of th 
Shirt has the poor needlewoman been . 
cruelly sacrificed on the altar of human greed. 


[N the falling gloom of a sunless 
room, 
An attic black and bare, 
A spectre stands with strangling 
hands : 
Beside a woman’s chair, 
A woman who sews our children’s 
clothes 
In hunger and despair. 


[N the failing light and the fear 
of night 
She sits with needle and thread, 
Sewing for life in the endless strife 
That wins a crust of bread. 
And her fingers burn as they 
twist and turn, 
And her eyes are like the dead. 


Sue_has given five sons to the 
Prussian guns, 
And het widowed head is grey ; 
She is all alone in a world of stone 
That crushes her night and day; 
With groan and sigh she asks 
God why 
His love has passed away. 


© Curist, that eyes should 
cease to see, 
And hearts should cease to feel; 
That men should go on their way 
as though 
No God were at Time’s wheel ; 
She sees draw near this final fear : 
THE RISING COST OF THE REEL |! 


HERE was a time when field 
and sky ; 
To her glad heart were dear ; 
But now she has no eyes to see 
Sweet nature’s moving year, 
For in her heart the sun has set 
On everything but Fear. 


|’D rather lie where pepeers die 
Or starve, as she, than reign 


‘| Where splendour springs for the 


Cotton Kings ; 
From the heart of human peu 
the 
souls is sought 
On the blood-red fields of gain. 


THE sins of men that make agen 
The wounds of Christ to bleed 
Are dressed in pride and trample 
wide 
On human creatures’ need, 
Love’s driven forth from Paradise 
By the flaming sword of Greed. 


STITCH, widow, stitch the shroud 
of the Rich 
Who foul God's holy place, 
Sew the last robe that on this globe 
Shall wrap mankind's Disgrace. 


Museum is to be set free for the nation, | Prick ‘ Death’ across the 


and the intruding Government Depart- 
ments will no longer be allowed to keep 
the people from their treasures. 
Everybody will be glad, but would 
it not be well if it could be arranged 
that the Government official who has 
been responsible for housing a lot of 


clerks in the British Muscum all these 
years could be left in the Museum as 
an immortal monument of dullness ? 


1’ 


Tyrant’s brow 
And free the human race. 


Gop gave a thread into our 
hands 
To weave a world of bliss, 
A world to catch a smile of Love 
And take the angel’s kiss. 
O broken thread! O_ blood- 
stained thread ! 


And we have woven Tus! 


_ native Jand, Mr. David Lindsay. 


' the continent. 
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WHAT A LITTLE BIRD 
TOLD AUSTRALIA 
ROMANTIC DISCOVERY 


Cotton Growing Wild in the 
Desert 


VETERAN EXPLORER’S STORY 


- The profiteer has raised the price of ! 


cotton to tenpence a reel, yet cotton is 
growing wild in Australia, 

Cotton in Australia? It is not in- 
cluded in her crops. She grows all sorts 
of cereals and pulse, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
turnips, cabbages, sugar-beet, and fruits 
galore, but not an ounce of cotton do 
we find in the list of her productions. 
But it is there, growing wild, waiting for 
the harvest, in what has always been re- 
garded as uninhabitable desert. 

We know it is there because a little 
bird has told us. Little birds have car- 
ried the seeds from cotton-growing lands 
beyond the borders of the island conti- 
nent, have flown with undigested seeds 
in their crops, or adhering to their 
beaks and claws and feathers, and the 
seeds, carried into the desert areas of 
the great Northern Territory, have fallen 
oa fruitful soil. 


Unveiling the Great Lone Land 

It is not desert where this cotton 
springs, but good land, with water just 
beneath it, easily tapped by wells. 
That is characteristic of Australia, which, 
dry and arid on top in many parts, 
has beneath its soil perhaps the greatest 
underground water system in the world. 

We owe the discovery of this wealth 
in the wilderness to a man of whom 
this generation knows too little, but who 
will tower high in the history of his 
He 
it was who learned what the little bird 
had to tell. 
tralian-born son of a tough Scottish 
master mariner, Mr. Lindsay inherited 
his father's passion for adventure, and 
since he wag 16 he has been engaged, 
almost without a break, in penetrating 
the mysteries of his great lone land. 


The Livingstone of Australia 

He has banished many of them, and 
contributed enormously to the wealth of 
He has done as great 
things for Australia, we may say, as 
Livingstone did for Africa. 

He has always been venturing into 
the unknown. He explored Amhem 
Land in the Northern Territory, which 
had remained unknown since the Dutch 
navigators discovered it 300 years ago. 

He worked his way from South Aus- 
tralia up to the Gulf of Carpentaria in 
the north. Then, accompanied only by 
a little savage boy, he rode down the 
whole continent from extreme north to 
extreme south, a magnificent feat of 
endurance. Sixteen of his horses starved 
to death, and he had for the last three 
weeks to live solely on the dricd flesh of 
his dead stceds. 


Great March of Camels 

When he came to explore the great 
Victoria district he trusted to camels, 
finding that one camel could do the 
work of a whole team of oxen. 

That was a memorable march for Aus- 
tralia, for Mr. Lindsay’s scientific train- 
ing enabled him to detect the presence 
of deposits of precious metal; and, 
basing their expectations on his reports, 
pioneers went out in his steps and dis- 
covered the great goldfields of the west- 


“ern side of the continent. 


Neither terrors of travel, perils from 
natives, nor the horrors of thirst and 


A veteran of 65, the Aus- |” 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE. 


There are four million telephone calls 
a day in New York, just double the 
number of pre-war days. 


Over 2000 ships passed through the 
Panama Canal in 12 months—860 from 
the Atlantic, and 1165 from the Pacific. 

_Food from the Allotments 
_ There are about 1,750,000 allotments 
in I:ngland and Wales, and the food they 
produced last year was 1,270,000 tons. 
Poverty in the Church 

Two London churches are so poor 
that they have applied for permission to 
sell their valuable Communion plate. 

Death In a Submarine Wreok 

Two men have been killed by fumes 
from decomposing food in the German 
submarine washed ashore at Hastings. 

Switzerland Behind the Times 

In the two chief cantons of Switzer- 
land, Basle and Zurich, the proposal to 
give votes to women has been defeated. 


A New York shorthand writer has just 
beaten all records by writing at the rate 
of 322 words a minute. 

It is not widely known that parents 
neglecting to provide spectacles for chil- 
dren who need them can be fined £25. 

Home Sweet Home 

An old lady of ninety has just died at 
Sunningdale, where she had been a school 
teacher, who in her long life had never 
once left the parish. 

Foreign London 

“I do not think I have heard the 
English tongue spoken once this morn- 
ing,’’ said a London magistrate, whose 
court is in the ceatre of the East End. 

Ginevra Again 

We mentioned the other day a pedlar 
who had died through the lid of a box 
being closed while he was sleeping in it. 
Now comes a case from Warsaw of a 
burglar who was suffocated in a safe he 
was robbing, the door having closed. 


Women’s Monument to Napoleon’s Conqueror 


The great Achilles monument to Wellington, 


near the Piccadilly corner of Hyde Park, has 
just been cleaned. It was ereeted by the women of Engiand in honour of Napoleon’s conqueror 


starvation could turn this indomitable 
adventurer from his path. During one 
trip across the continent he saw only 
three showers of rain in thirteen months, 
and what he could do with a few camels 
he proved that he could do with many. 

He marched a host of them from Port 
Augusta, in South Australia, to Coolgar- 
dic, the gold mining centre, there to help 
the miners to prosperity, in spite of pro- 
tests to the Government by bullock- 
owning carriers, who could not compete 
in time of drought with the camels. 

For 45 years Mr. Lindsay has been 
helping .to make unknown Australia 
known, to help to develop her resources 
and make new homes for men, But he, 
like all friends of the Commonwealth, 
realises that gold-mining will not make 
Australia great. Gold mines become 
exhausted ; the men who work them go 


out for a little time, work hard, live hard, 
make their fortune if they can, and re- 
turn to the Motherland. 

What Australia needs is population, 
which she can secure only by attaching 
colonists to the soil. So Mr. Lindsay 
has always been seeking new lands for 
cultivation, — 

Unsuspected, the birds have been 
making gardens in the wilderness for 
him to reveal. They have been carry- 
ing and sowing cotton in a cottonless 
land. As far as 200 miles inland the 
birds and seed-bearing winds have 
planted the wiklerness. 

They have set up sign-posts, as it were, 
and far and wide, where these little 
feathered pioneers have been, there is 
agricultural and pastoral land in plenty 
for cotton, one of our greatest needs, 
and for men with their herds and flocks. 
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MAN WHO WALKED 
PAST THE NORTH POLE 
ICY TOP OF THE EARTH 


Admiral Peary and His 
Exploration Feats 


LITTLE GIRL BORN IN A 
SIX-MONTH NIGHT 


The grave has closed over the man 
who crowned the quest of ages. Admiral 
Peary has died peacefully in his bed a@ 
the age of 63, nearly 11 years after dis- 
covering the North Pole. ‘ 

The cruel White North is littered with 
the bones of hundreds of valiant souls 
who sought the Pole in vain ; the man 
who found it, who first stood there, has 
died in his bed. 

Men have been seeking the Farthest 
North for a thousand years, and America 
was first sighted by an Arctic exploring 
p 860 years before Admiral Peary 
was born. In later days our Elizabethan 


seamen used to drive tiny ships up north, 


seeking a short trip to China, with 
matter-of-fact instructions to ‘take in 
the North Pole” on theirway. No place 
on the earth’s surface has claimed so 
many lives as this Pole. 


_ Black and White at the Pole 

Peary gave half his life to finding it 
and during the 23 years preceding his . 
triumph he actually lived in the Arctic 
for 12 years. He was defeated again 
and again. He suffered all that a man 
who lived to tell the tale could suffer. 

Again and again he was starving, and 
had to eat his dogs, even his harness. 
Once he was saved from death by coming 
upon food left 15 years before. He 
persevered, always learning, always 
stiffening his resolve. One frightful 
attack of frost-bite deprived him of 
seven of his toes, but he marched faster 
and farther than ever at his next attempt, 
and. his eighth expedition was a glitter- 
ing triumph. 

Little by little he reduced the sup- 
porting parties by which he was ac- 
companied, and finally he reached the 
Pole, with only a negro companion. The 
long-sought goal was reached on April 1, 
1909, without his knowing it. . 


How the Pole was Found 


He had gone on beneath a leaden sky, 
until suddenly there came a rift in the 
clouds, and he was able to make an 
observation from the sun. He had 
marched past the Pole! The first man 
to reach the Pole after all the centuries 
walked past it not knowing. 

He turned back and marched east for 
eight miles, and again he overshot the 
mark! To make sure at last he crossed 
the Pole five times, and then, driving a 
hole through fissured ice, he let down a 
lead. The rope went down gooo feet, 
and still the bottom was not reached, 


The North Pole is ice on an abysmal sea. 


During one of his trips Peary was ac- 
companied by his wife, and there, in the 
Arctic, hundreds of miles north of civil- 
isation, a little girl was born to them. 
She opened her eyes on the last day of 
summer, and then, day and night for the 
next six months, there was the darkness 
of the long Arctic night. : 


Grasping a Sunbeam 
Summer returned, and a sunbeam en- 
tered the room. The child tried to grasp 
it, thinking it was a toy! Then came six 
months of sunshine, day and night, and 
little Marie Peary developed, body and 


“mind, says her father, as much as she 


would have done during twelve months 
in ordinary conditions at home. 

Triumph bravely fought for rewarded 
this fine American, and it is pleasant to 
reflect that a prime element in his success 
was the help of the Eskimos. He knew 
them for a quarter of a century; he 
treated them with good faith and never 
wronged them; and in their gratitude 
they assisted him, as none others could, 
to attain the greatest prize in the whole 
realm of exploration. 
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VICTORY 


OLD ENEMY’S CHILDREN 
BRING TRIBUTE 


Flowers from Charlecote for the 
Poacher’s Garden 


“ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
TIME’S GLORY 


When Shakespeare was a young man 
in London, after he had left his country 
home in the sweet meadow-lands of 
Stratford-on-Avon, he set himself the 
task of writing verse to show that he 
could make music with words as well as 
any of the clever “ University wits ’’ who 
were then busy with their pens in town, 

And some of the fine stanzas he wrote 
told of Time’s victorious doings, Old 
Time, whom all the poets love to picture, 


Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 
To unmask falsehood, and bring truth 
to light, 
he wrote, adding many other examples. 
But, with all his fine imaginings, he did 
not think of anything prettier than 
something which has happened to him- 
Self, or, rather, to his memory, while Time 


Turns the busy round of Fortune’s wheel. 


We do not know much definitely of 
Shakespeare’s life. There are not many 
facts set down with certainty by those 
who looked on, but there is much tradi- 
tion passed by word-of-mouth, and some 
of it is confirmed in the poct’s writings. 


’ Under the Greenwood Tree 

Tradition says that, as a young man, 
Shakespeare was fond of being out by 
night under the greenwood tree; and 
his writings show us that it was very 
likely true. Tradition even says he was 
known to poach the hares and decr of 
Charlecote Park, close by Stratford, and 
that he was punished for it by the 
owner of the park, Sir Thomas Lucy, 
Justice of the Peace. It is sometimes 
suggested that this was the reason why 
Shakespeare left Stratford for London. 

Anyhow, it is quite certain from his 
writings that he made fun more than 
once of Sir Thomas Lucy in the guise of 
a foolish old country magistrate, whom 
he called Mr. Justice Shallow, describing 
him so that the name of Lucy fits him 
like a glove. 

With the rough humour of those days, 
he wrote a rather coarse verse about 
Sir Thomas Lucy and pinned it on the 
gate of the park, a galling thing for a 
proud but stupid country squire whose 
wits were not nimble enough to deal with 
a man of brilliant brain like Shakespeare. 


_ Flowers End an Old Feud 

Also, the poet came back to Stratford 
in his middle age, when he had grown 
rich, and set up as a famous gentleman 
from London. Clearly, William Shakes- 
peare had the best of that neighbours’ 
quarrel, even during his lifetime; and 
more remained to follow when his body 
had lain 314 years in the old church 
beside the sweet, smooth-flowing Avon. 

Then all the world that made pil- 
grimage to Shakespeare’s grave, and 
visited the little grammar school he 
attended as a boy, and took photographs 
of the house he built, asked why we 
should not make his old garden as he 
would love to see it if he were alive— 
full of the old English flowers he knew 
and mentioned joyously in his writings. 

Everyone felt it was a happy thought, 
and among those who felt it truly were 
the Lucy family, still living in Charlecote 
Park. & they have just made a collec- 
tion of the roots of old English flowers 
from their old garden, and sent them 
along to the new Shakespeare garden, a 
tribute to the greatness their ancestor 
did not recognise. Thus they have closed 
the quarrel, and made fine amends. 

If only the poet knew, and could add 
to his list of Time’s glories, he would 
admit that one of them is to wear out all 
quarrels, and sink them in forgetfulness 
when the wronger has done right. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S |How to Walk With Your Eyes Open WHO WOULD BE 
CHIEF SCOUT’S ADVICE TO SCOUTS & GUIDES 


The Stout Old Gentleman and His Cob - 
and the Poor Man and His Walnuts 


THE LITTLE SIGNS THAT MAY MEAN MUCH 


By SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL 


Some of the practices the Scouts 
and Guides go in for can be carried 
out by any boys and girls, even if 
they do not wear a uniform or belong 
to a troop; and there is a lot of 
fun, as well as useful training, to be 
got out of them. 

For instance, Scouts rely on their 
ability to notice small things, and 
to put two and two together. If 
you are in the country you should 
notice landmarks—objects which help 
you to find your way or prevent 
you from getting lost—such as distant 
hills, church towers, peculiar buildings, 
trees, gates, rocks, and so on. 

And remember, in noticing such 
landmarks, that you may want to 
use your knowledge of them some day 
for telling someone else how to find 
his way, so that you should notice 
them pretty closely to be able to 
describe them in their proper order. 
You should notice and remember 
every by-road and footpath. 

Then vou should also notice smaller 
signs, such as birds getting up and 
flying hurriedly, which means that 
somebody, or some animal, is there. 
Dust means that animals, men, or 
vehicles are moving. 


Natural Detectives 

Of course, you should notice all 
passers-by very carefully—how they 
are dressed, and what thcir faces are 
like. Notice all tracks, too—that is, 
the marks of men, animals, birds, 
and wheels—for from these you may 
read most important information. 
The most successful detectives owe 
their success to noticing small signs. 
Scouts are natural detectives, and 
never let details escape them. 

Here is a little exercise which I 
once carried out in observing a sign 
and reading the meaning of it. 

On the road were the tracks of 
two horses, side by side. The one on 
the near side was evidently of ordinary 
size, judging by the size of its hoofs 
and the length of its stride. The one 
on the off-side was evidently a cob 
of smaller build, but stout, for the 
hoof-prints gave a wider track and a 
shorter stride than the horse. The 
cob- was also getting lame, one foot 
making a shorter stride than the others 
and not treading so heavily. 

Thinking it Out 

From the fact that the cob was 
lame it was probable that nobody 
was riding it, and from its moving 
with another horse on that horse’s off- 
side it was probable that it was being 
led by a man on the horse ; and he 
would be holding his own reins in 
his left hand and would lead a led 
horse with his right. Then the lame 
foot was shod differently from the 
others, with a shoe which was evidently 
intended to give relief to an injury 
at the heel, so that the cob had 
been lame for some time. 

From these signs I made out that 
the cob belonged to a stout old 
gentleman who had begun life as a 
poor man, but was now well-off. 
Can you make that out, too, or 
have you a_ better explanation ? 
This, at any rate, is how I arrived 
at my conclusions. 


The cob was probably owned by a 
stout old man because ladies do not, 
as a rule, ride stout cobs; nor do 
young, thin, light men. Then he 
was well-to-do because he could 
afford to keep a groom to take his 
cob out to exercise, who could ride 
another horse in doing so. But he 
had not been well-off as a young 
man because he evidently liked 
to keep on this cob, in spite of its 
having gone lame, and had had it 
shod and exercised in the hope of its 
getting sound again. Had he been 
a good horseman, who learned his 
riding as a lad, he would have sold 
his unsound animal and _ bought 
another; but he was probably not 
a very good rider, was accustomed 
to his cob, and did not like to try 
a new one. And that is why I guessed 
him to be a stout, self-made man of 
over middle-age. 


The Man and His Load 

Here is a scouting experience which 
I once had in India. 

During a walk on a stony mountain 
path in Kashmir I noticed certain 
signs. There was a tree-stump about 
three feet high by the path. A stone 
about the size of a coconut lay near 
it, to which were sticking some bits 
of bruised walnut rind, also lying 
on the stump. Farther along the 
path, thirty yards to the south of 
the stump, were lying bits of walnut 
shell of four walnuts. Close by 
was a high, sloping rock, alongside 
the path. The only walnut tree 
in sight Was 150 yards north of the 
stump. At the foot of the stump 
was a cake of hardencd mud which 
showed the impression of a grass shoe. 

My solution of it was this. A man 
had goue southward on a long journey 
along the path two days ago, carrying 
a load, and had rested at the rock 
while he ate walnuts. 

He was a man carrying a load, because 
when carriers want to rest they do 
not sit down, but rest théir load 
against .a sloping rock and lean 
back. Had he had no load, he would 
probably have sat down on the stump ; 
but he preferred to go thirty yards 
farther to where the rock was. 


Everyone a Sherlock Holmes 

Women do not carry loads there, 
so it was a man. But he first broke 
the shells of his walnuts on the tree- 
stump with the stone, having brought 
them from the tree 150 yards north. 
He was travelling south, therefore, 
and he was on a long journey as 
he was wearing shoes, and not going 
barefooted, as he would have been 
if only strolling near his home. 
Three days ago there was rain; the 
cake of mud had been picked up 
while the ground was still wet, 
but it had not been since rained upon 
and was now dry. The walnut rind 
was also dry, so that days had elapsed. 
‘That is just an example of every- 
day practice such as any boy or 
girl might carry out. You will not 
become a Sherlock Holmes all at 
once, but you will find that all your 
walks become more interesting, and 
all the time you will be making fresh 
discoveries and training yourself to 
be a useful member of the community. 
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A KING? 
MAN WHO TIRED OF IT 


Five Hours on a Jumped-Up 
Throne 


THE iDLE GOD OF KINGS 


There are people who think it must 
be easy work and pleasant to be a king: 
but they do not know. ‘ 

A British doctor, Dr. Edward Hall 
who was in charge of a war hospital in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, has been ex. 
plaining how he was treated exactly like 
a king, and did not like it at all. 

He was invited to a monastery of the 
Greek Church when the news came of the 
capture of Jerusalem by General Allenby, 
and the monks insisted on having ‘a 
thanksgiving service’ and treating him 
as the agent and representative of the 
British King. In fact, they put him on 
a royal throne in the cestre of a gor- 
geous church, just as if he had been a 
king, and then went on with their service, 


Doctor on a Throne 

For an hour Dr. Hall enjoyed it. In 
two hours he felt he had had enough 
kingship. In four hours he was ex- 
hausted. At the end of five- hours he 
went on strike—as a king—and ran away. 

So they gave him a royal salute and 
let him go. After that they went on 
with their ceremony cight hours more. 
But the five hours he had suffered ona 
throne cured Dr. Hall of ever wishing to 
be aking. He did not like this appalling 
ceremony. We remember that great 
passage in Shakespeare, who makes King 
Henry the Fifth address the god of royal 
ceremony in these famous words : 


AND what art thou, thou idle Ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that 
sufferest_ more 

Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers? 

What are thy rents ? what are thy comings- 
in? 

O Ceremony ! show me but thy worth: 

What is thy soul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and 
form, 

Creating awe and fear in-other men, 

Wherein thou art less happy, being feared, 

Than they in fearing ? oe 


QO! BE sick, great greatness, 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 
Canst thou, when thou command’st the 
beggar’s knee, 
Command the health of it? No, thou 
proud dream, 
That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose ; 
I am a king that find thee ; and I know 
’Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the hall, 
The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 
The farcéd title running ’fore the-king, 
The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this 
world. 
No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous Ceremony, 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 
Who with a body filled and vacant mind 
Gets him to rest... 


SLEEPING AND WAKING 
Odd Puzzle for the Law 


Which is most needed in a house— 
something to send us to sleep or some: 
thing to wake us up? : 

The law has been deciding that an 
alarum clock to wake people up isa neces 
sary thing, just as necessary as @ ot- 
water bottle to help them to fall sas 

Which of the two is the more needed 
is one of those odd little puzzles that 
may be used as an exercise 1n thinking. 

Both are too important to be laughe 
at, but sleep is more difficult to get than 
to lose. You can pull anybody out of it, 
if the alarum clock is disobeyed, but you 
cannot push anybody into it. i 

So there was a good reason why the 
water-bottle should get a place in the 
list of household requisites, according to 
law, before the clock was put there. 
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BEWARE THE FLYING| FISH THAT TRUSTS |.HOW TO BE.HAPPY ;/MOT 


WATCHMAN 


Dor Beetle’s Defence 


YOUNG HQUSE PIGEONS 
HATCH OUT 


By Our Country Correspondent 


As the real spring weather approaches 
all life becomes active, and ot he crea- 
tures is this more true than of beetles. 

One of the most familiar is the dor 
beetle, or, as it is often called, the dumble- 
dor, or flying watchman. It is black in 
colour, generally glossed with blue or 
green, and is a rich violet’ underneath. 

Last autumn the female might have 
been seen flying in circles, looking for a 
place in which to lay hereggs. Attracted, 
no doubt, by scent, she finally settled 
upon a patch of manure in a field, and 
burrowed right through it and into the 
earth underneath. Then, lining her 
tunnel with the manure, she laid an egg 
and crawled out, repeating the opera- 
tion again and again. 


Prisoner That Breaks Loose 

At this time of year the dor beetle is 
easily distinguished by its floundering 
flight and the droning of its wings. It 
is the beetle of Gray’s Elegy, and if you 
are out on a mild evening after dark, 
you are quite likely to be struck in the 
face by a flying dumble-dor. 

When walking on the ground, if it is 
alarmed, it has a habit of turning over 
on s back and curling up-.its legs. 
Thé¥ when it wants to get back, it finds 
very great difficulty. Unfortunately for 
the beetle, the under part is generally 
infested with a multitude of parasites. 

The dor beetle is remarkably strong, 
and if you catch one and close your hand 
tightly upon it, you will be very clever 
if you can kecp it a prisoner. Its spiky 
legs work like a rake against your skin, 
and it is with these that it excavates the 
earth for a safe hole in which to lay its 
eggs in autumn. 

Sometimes you will sce by the side of 
the footpath little piles of sand and earth 
thrown up against small holes. These 
are the work of the dor beetle. 


Swarms of Beetles on the Wing. 

But the dor is not the only beetle 
abroad just now. A spell of warmth 
will enable you to see whole swarms of 
smaller.bcetles on the wing, particularly 


_the roves. 


The timarche, also, can be seen now, 
and is recognised by its habit of ejecting 
a drop of red fluid from its mouth that 
looks just like blood, and has given rise 
to a popular name for the beetle among 
country boys. The inscct appears to be 
black, but it is really a deep bluish purple. 

Among the birds we shall find that 
the house-pigeon is one of the first to 
hatch out its young. The peacock is 
screaming; which corresponds to the 
gobbling of the turkey and the cooing 
of the dove, though it is neither so quaint 
as the one nor so soft as the other, 


Good-bye to the Grey Crow 

The hoodie, or grey, crows are leaving 
us, except for a few that remain in Scot- 
land to nest and bring up families. 
They like to build ina tall tree or on a 
ledge of a cliff, and the materials are 
sticks and twigs, plastered with mud and 
lined with roots, grass, hair, or feathers. 

The apricot and peach trees are 
flowering, and also the aspen, while the 
quince, gooseberry, privet, snowberry, 
and dog-rose are all putting on their 
leafy garments. 

Among the wild blossoms to be looked 
for are the ivy-leaved specdwell, colts- 


‘foot, white dead nettle, and daffodil. 


Daffodils have been seen in blossom as 
early as January 28, but it is not very 
often that they are found before the 
present weck. Cc. R. 


ANCIENT CITY DISCOVERED 
Some Italian peasants, digging in a 
vineyard near Ancona, came upon some 
beautiful vases, and further search re- 
vealed a buried city and cemetery dating 
back 2000 years. 
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A MAN 


A Trout of Leng Ago 


The golden at Bath is not the 
only fish that has been trained to trust a 
Man. A 
correspond~ 
ent sends 
us the in- 
Scription on 
a trout’s 
grave in the 
village of 
Blockley, 
in South 
Worcester- 
shire, 
which, with 
good feel- 
ing but in 
very bad [IR 
verse, tells 
of another 
fish that 
deserves 
honourable 
mention. 

_. The trout has a tombstone recording 
its death on April 20, 1855. It is headed : 
IN MEMORY OF THE OLD FISH 
and it runs somewhat feebly, though its 

sense is clear : 
Under the soil the old fish do lie, 
Fenty years he lived, and then did 
ws - 
He was so tame, you understand, 
He would come and eat out of our 
hand. 


DEATH OF A BAD CAUSE 
And Victory for a Right One 


Matthew Arnold, that clever English 
writer, once described Oxford as “‘ the 
home of lost causes.” It is a phrase 
which may be understood in two con- 
tradictory ways. 

Its young men often dream noble 
dreams too fine to be made real in their 
day, and so they are lost; its old men 
often cling to worn-out ways which the 
world has no longer any use for—causes 
that linger on ina pitiful manner, rejected 
and despised by the wide-awake world. 

But. the meanest of these decayec 
causes perish at last, mourned by the 
learned who never learn anything new. 

One such cause has just died. It is 
the prevention of: anybody who is not a 
Church of England clergyman from 
becoming a Doctor of Divinity of Oxford. 
The fight of the old men to keep Oxford 
a little close preserve in religion for a 
few has been long and tenacious, but it 
is over at last. 

The cause was lost Jong ago, but 
Oxford would not admit it. Now it gives 
in, and the way to a Divinity degree 
is made the open road to Christianity, 
and not the narrow lane of one Church. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 
The universe moves to order like 
aclock. Sunrise and sunset, moon- 

rise and moonset, high tide at London 

Bridge, ever they come and ever they 

go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature’s time-table next 

week, given for London from March 7. 
Black figures indicate next morning. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


The Trout’s Tombstone 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise... 6.35 a.m. 6.30am. 6.23 a.m. 
Sunset -- 549p.m 5.52p.m. 5.57 p.m. 
Moonris¢ .- 9.24 p.m. 11.32p.m. 1.26 a.m. 
Moonset .» 7342am. 8.85 a.m. 9.56 a.m. 
High Tide .. 3.46p.m. 4.49 p.m. 6.33 p.m. 


Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


OO 


THE OLD SLIPPER 
As the great aeroplane was leaving 
Cairo for its flight to the Cape, a lady 
ran forward and threw in an old slipper, 
which Dr. Chalmers Mitchell caught, 
with a smile. We shall see it, no doubt, 


in the British Museum of Flight one day. 


Joy of Life in South Africa 


A bright girl friend of ours has been 
camping out in South Africa, and she 


‘sends us these nates of her experience on 


a farm “quarter way up a mountain.” 
We spent a week on the farm, then 


| packed our goods and chattels and 
trekked northwards. 


We trekked for 
nearly six days through the Zoutpans- 
berg Mountains and over the bushveld, 
taking turns in driving in the dog-cart, 
riding, or going in the wagon. We 
crossed two terrible drifts, and waded 
through, as the water was very shallow, 
but it was bitterly cold and very swift, 
and it was all we could do to keep 


| steadily on our feet. 


b 

After journeying up for nearly six 
days we arrived at Chepesa, where the 
wonderful boiling sulphur springs are. 


|Chepesa is inhabited by a few natives 
{|| only, and is thirty miles from the 


Rhodesian border. There we camped 


| for a week, and had two sulphur baths 
| a day. 


We heard and saw many baboons, 
heard hyenas, jackals, and the weird 
screams of the different night birds. 
Once we thought we heard the roar of a 
lion in the distance. 

While we were at Chepesa a calf and 
two sheep’ were stolen from a Kaffir 
kraal by a leopard. We sect .a trap, 
and tried hunting for it, but met with 
no success. 

The scenery was very beautiful, and 
everywhere was a strange and silent 
peacefulness. Though it was mid- 
winter the heat was terrific. 


MOCKERS OF JUSTICE 
A Wise and Upright Judge 


Judges can speak out plainly and 
fearlessly about things that are wrong, 
and they should do so, for their work is 
to make right prevail. 

Mr. Justice Astbury, all honour to 
him, has spoken out, and has said what 
everyone who knows anything about 
courts of law knows to be true. He says 
that courts of justice sometimes be- 
come courts of injustice through the 
length to which lawyers drag out trials. 

A case he was trying lasted eleven 
days, and ought not to have taken more 
than three days. Dawdling through 
cases often doubles and trebfes the 
great expense of an appeal to the law for 
justice. A few brave outspoken judges 
would soon alter this form of extortion, 
for the lawyers who practise slow-timing 
wpuld be known and avoided. Such 
men mock justice in its own court. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
BLESSED ARE THE POOR 
_ We propose, week by week, to give a few 
verses from the Bible in French, for which all 
readers can find the translation. The follow- 
ing are from the Sermon on the Mount. 

3. Heureux les pauvres en esprit, car 
le royaume des cicux est & eux !. 

4. Heureux les affligés, car ils seront 
consolés | 

5. Heureux les débonnaires, car-ils 
hériteront la terre ! . 

6. Heureux ceux qui ont faim et soif 
de la justice, ,car ils seront rassasiés | 

7. Heureux les miséricordieux, car ils 
obtiendront miséricorde {° 

8. Heureux ceux qui ont le creur pur, 
car ils verront Dieu ! 

_ g. Heureux ceux qui procurent la paix, 
car ils seront appelés fils de Dieu | 

10. Heureux ceux qui sont persécutés 
pour la justice, car le royaume des cieux 
est & eux! 

11. Heureux serez-vous__lorsqu’on 
vous outragera, qu’on vous persécutera, 
et qu’on dira faussement de vous toute 
sorte de mal, & cause de moi. 

12. Réjouissez-vous et soyez dans 
l’allégresse, parce que votre récompense 
sera grande dans les cieux. 

From the Fifth Chapter of Matthew 
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IVE POWER OF 
THE FUTURE 


Tapping the Heat Deep 
Down in the Earth 


ROCKS THAT BURST WHEN 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT 


Old London is founded on fire. All 
England is, all Britain is, the whole 
world has fire at its heart. Men of 
science have been in conference to see if, 
we can tap that inexhaustible heat, con- 
vert it into energy, and make it of use to 
this war-burdened world. The end of 
their deliberations is that they are 
agreed that, though the power is here, 
and illimitable, the time is not yet. 

It is the star-men, the great astro- 
nomers, assisted by famous engineers, 
who have been pondering the problem, 
the problem aroused by a re-starting of 
Sir Charles Parsons’s scheme to sink a 
12-mile shaft into the earth. The Italians 
are at this moment deriving 10,000 
horse power from the scalding steam 
issuing from their borings in the scorch- 
ing depths that lie beneath the neigh- 
bourhood of Florence. 

Boring into Vesuvius 

. Now they are going to carry a bore into 
Vesuvius itself—into Vesuvius, the dead 
volcano whose ashes and lava still cover 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and their peoples 
—Vesuvius, whose recurring coughs and 
convulsions still sweep away village and 
vineyard, and add new victims to its 
long roll of human beings slain. Vesuvius 
can be.tamed by Time alone, but men 
are about to tap its fiery force! 

Heat is soon reached in the volcanic 
soil of Italy. Elsewhere our desire has 
been to avoid it, for in tunnelling the 
Alps the workmen have suddenly 
broken into springs of water boiling in 
the rocks; and one and a fifth miles 
down, at the bottom of the Morro Velko 
mine in Brazil, the deepest in the world, 
the temperature is 101 degrees. That is 
no guide as to what other deep-lying 
temperatures would be, for no two 
experts in the world agree. 


Terrific Happenings Underground 

Whereas English collieries show an 
increase of one degree for every 72 feet, 
the increase in the Rand mines, in South 
Africa, ‘is only one degree in 250 feet, so 
that our shallow-lying deposits are 
hotter than those of the land through 
which the equator runs. 

But when we do go down to the 
necessary depths terrific things happen. 
The rocks are affected like the deep-sea 
fish which burst when hauled up to the 
surface. Sink a shaft into them, and 
remove the material by which pressure 
has been exerted, and the rocks, still 
pressed on, but lacking support, fly to 
pieces. Mr. Hugh Marriott, a Rand mine 
engineer, instances mines in Mysore 
where the flakes of rock fly off like pistol- 
shots, and flying pieces kill the men 
working in the galleries. 


Pickaxe Causes Explosion 

The same thing is going on at home, 
for Sir Aubrey Strahan tells of mines in 
Derbyshire where if a miner strikes his 
pickaxe down certain rocks the whole 
rock-face simply explodes. Men come 
out of the mine cut and wounded and 
“ looking like pigs,” he says. 

Professor Turner thinks it would be 
safer to tunnel Mount Everest hori- 
zontally, for if water boils in the Alps 
there must be enormous heat in the 
Himalayas. ' Boiling water in the Alps 
means a temperature of 212 degrees, 100 
degrees more than human beings can 
work in, Mr. Marriott puts 120 degrees 
as the average we may expect for a 
three-mile depth, and men cannot 
endure more than 120 degrees, and then 
only for short periods, in dry air, 


THE TREES OF FRANCE 
France has begun the work of re- 
planting trees in the devastated battle 
areas. The Ministry of Public Works, 
which has charge of the matter, controls 
24,000 miles of roads bordered by over 
three million trees 


to 
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THE UNKNOWN TRAIL 


A Tale of Terror and Adventure in the 
Sunless Depths of the Amazon Forest 
What Has Happened Before i 


Ted Lanaway, a Sea-Scout, is one 
of a British exploration party on a 
river in the Amazon Forest. 

His father, Colonel Lanaway, is in 
charge, and with him are three naval 
officers and some Tupi Red Indians. 

Ted’s 
Manco, a Quichuan Red Indian, whom 
he had rescued from the Tupis. 

He is captured by some strange 
Indians and taken before Joy Star, the 
girl Queen of the Amazons, an Inca | 
ruler. Qllantay, one of her com- 
manders, wishes Ted to be sacrificed 
to theSun, but Joy becomes his friend 
and asks Ted tobe her protector. She 
has heard of his wonderful flying boat. | 


| 


Meanwhile Manco tells the colonel |- 


of Ted’s disappearance. The father 
finds his son, and together they go 
down the river in another boat, 
Later, as they approach the city, they 
are met by a shower of poisoned , 
arrows, one striking the colonel. 


CHAPTER 6 
In the Forest 


BY the temple wall the Inca com- 

mander Ollantay stood by his 
archers, urging them to shoot 
straight and destroy the strangers. 
A crowd of people collected above 
the temple, and faces appeared at 
the palace windows. igh above 
all the confused cries rose the shout 
of Ollantay. 

“ Kill them! Kill them!" he 
yelled, leading his men in a charge 
down to the river. 

But Ted was watching through a 
bolt-hole in the side of the boat, 
having dragged his wounded father 
into shelter. He reached the starter, 
got the engine going, stood up and 
took the wheel, and drove the craft 
along the curve towards the farther 
side of the hill city. 

Ollantay’s men, who had slung 
their bows and taken spears and 
axes in their hands, had no time to 
shoot. Having raced away from 
them, -Ted stopped amid-stream, 
and turned to his father. 

“ Pull the arrow out,” gasped the 
colonel, his body heaving with 
convulsions. ‘I cannot breathe. 
lam choking. The brutes have got 
me—— Air! Air!” . 

The face of the gallant fighting 
man turned grey with pain as his 
son tugged at the arrow. 

“T must get help,” Ted sobbed. 
“ Oh, if I could get a message to the 
queen!” 

He brought the boat against some 
stairs on the southern side of the 
hill,.and screamed for help. 

Three friendly Indians came and 
lifted the wounded man to the stairs 
and began to carry him towards the 
palace. An Inca councillor met 
them, and threw up his hands when 
he saw the colonel. 

“He will be dead before you 
reach the palace,” he said. “ His 
blood is choking him. Stretch him 
on the grass!” 

He stooped down and with a 
small bronze knife made two in- 
cisions in the colonel’s chest, and 
pulled out the arrow. He placed 
something white on the tongue of 
the wounded man, and then turned 
him face downward, and let him 
bleed awhile. 

“1m all right,” said Lanaway to 
Ted, who was leaning over him. 
“ Tell him I’m all right, and turn 
me over!” : 

But the Inca doctor needed no 
interpreter when he heard his 
patient speak. 

“ He will live,” he said. “ Ollan- 
tay will be glad to hear it, for the 
queen is very angry.” 

Gently and carefully the colonel 
was carried to the palace and tended 
by the doctor, while Ted was led 
into the roya) presence. There was 
no ceremony about Queen Joy Star. 

“ 1] know all that has happened,” 
shesaid. ‘ Ollantay isin prison now. 

He said he did not see you, and 
attacked only the strange man.” 


inseparable companion is * 


Told by 
® Edward 
Wright 


“The strange man is m 
father!’ exclaimed the boy. “1 
fear he will not live.” 

“He shall live,” said the little 
queen. “ I want him to take me up 
in his magic boat. My doctors are 
tending him, and his wound will soon 
be healed. Now show me the boat!” 

She went down to the riverside, 
with her train of nobles and 
maidens. 

Ted explained as best he could 
how the engine worked in driving 
the boat, either through the water 
or up in the air. 

“Make the boat fly now!” said 
the queen, 

_Ted was strongly tempted to try 
his skill once more, but remem- 
bering his first accident he hesi- 


‘tated, rather for his father’s sake 
‘than for his own. Wildly as he 


wished to show off, he was afraid 
he could not manage a good descent. 
Besides, the petrol was running low, 
and it might be wanted again for 
serious business. 

“ There is not enough fuel,’’ he 
humbly explained. ‘‘ We must wait 
till my father is better, and brings 
his other boats down the river.” 

“Let all the boats at once be 
brought down the river!” said Joy, 
stamping her foot with impatience, 
“Go, boy, and help my people!” 

So once more Ted had to travel 
through the forest, but this time he 
had a thousand men with him, and 
at the last moment the girl queen 
resolved to journey to the Pool of 
Death. 

With Ollantay in prison and her 
own uncle still absent, Joy was free 
to do almost as she pleased. Her 
coming made the journey very 
slow. She rode in the regal litter, 
carried by eight men, and a road 
had to be cut through the trees. 

Though the Red Indian axemen 
worked in gangs with the utmost 
vigour, the royal procession was 
not halfway through the forest 
when night fell. The axemen went 
on working through the gloomy 
tropical wilderness, 

Meanwhile, aa Joy Star, with 
her maids of honour, guards, 
courtiers, and Ted, feasted in tents 
in a small natural clearing, and 
talked in happy strain like a big 
picnicking party. 

Ted tried to learn more about the 
new Inca kingdom, but beyond 
gathering that it was founded by 
the nobles who fled with the great 
golden treasure when the Spaniards 
plundered Peru, he gained little 
knowledge. Everybody was too 
eager asking questions about his 
country and the inventions used in 
the European war for him to get 
the opportunity he wanted. 


CHAPTER 7 
Death Above and Below 


T= feasting and talking were 
suddenly interrupted. A 
distant guard gave a loud cry. 
Then his comrades shouted. A 
man rushed into the royal tent, and 
took the queen in his arms, yelling : 

“The pigs have come! Quick! 
To the trees ! We cannot hold them 
back !’’ 

Ted had heard much talk about 
the peccary, or little pig of the 
Amazon forest, and he had glimpsed 
some on occasions from the river, 
but he did not understand the panic- 
fear that fell upon the Inca people. 
He: still carried his Webley pistol 
and a belt of cartridges, and 
thought he could master anything 
so small as a peccary. 

He went forward to help the 
guards, whom he could hear 
shrieking as in an agony of pain. 
Before he reached the fighting, 
three peccaries, who had broken 
through the Indians’ defence, 
rushed towards him, squealing and 
grunting, and rasping with their 
little razor-like tusks. 

They were light-limbed and 
active as dogs, dark grey in colour, 


with white hair round their jaws. 
Although Ted managed to shoot all 
three before they could seriously 
hurt him, he, too, began to know 
what fear was, 

Often had Manco told him that 
the little peccary was the lord of the 
forest, beside whom the jaguar and 
anaconda counted as nothing. The 
lad smiled at the tales, thinking 
that, with a modern magazine rifle. 
there would be no danger from the 
smallest of wild pigs. 

He was of another mind now. 
One of his long leather boots was 
slit and his leg bleeding, and though 
the pig that did it was dead at his 
feet, he did not see how he could 
face the hundreds raging in front of 
him. He turned and ran, 

The peccaries seemed to smell 
him, but he remembered that their 
sight was not good, and went slant- 
ways. Hearing the queen calling 
him, he made in her direction, and 
found her standing at some distance 
from a tree with an Indian kneeling 
beside her. 

The man had tripped in a hole 
while carrying his queen, and 
broken his ankle. He was imploring 
her to leave him, but the brave gir! 
would not. | ; 

“Child of the Sun,”’ she cried, 
when she saw Ted, ‘‘help my 
man!” 

“T am nothing,” said the Red 
Indian. ‘‘ Save the queen. Look! 


“You must shoot again, you must !”’ said the girl. “ 


They have smelt us. They are 
coming after us!” 

It was another small drove. The 
Indian rose on one foot, took one 
pig on his spear, disengaged, and 
with great rapidity stuck another. 

Ted stood in front of Joy. 
Happily he had refilled his pistol 
while running, and as the little, 
white-jawed, iron-grey _ beasts 
charged with their snouts up, he 
shot most of them over. 


He missed two, however. He 
kicked out with his iron-shod 
right boot, catching one of his 
terrible little enemies in the throat 
below its tusks. The other peccary 
seemed to leap at him, to give the 
deadly downward rip that is 
peculiar to the American pig. 


Again Ted escaped, for, as he 
swerved as he gave his kick, the 
second beast missed him, landed 
by his side, and then, with a 
ferocious grunt charged Queen Joy, 
standing out in the moonlight in 
ber white mantle. f ‘ 

“Help! Oh, help!” she cried. 

Ted did not know if he had 
another shot in his pistol, but he 


_| beds under inspection, an 


aimed and pulled. Bang! Witha 
bullet in its spine, the little savage 
beast rolled over. 

But more were coming up. Ted 
took the girl’s hand, and ran her to 
the nearest tree with low-hanging 
branches, hoisted her up, climbed 
himself by the rope-like vines, but 
found her sitting high above him, 
half laughing and half crying. 


“but you are a g boy. 
you who saved me. But, oh, my 
poor men down there in the grass ! ”’ 

All the clearing was won by the 
wild pigs. They were rushing about 
in blind anger, forming large, dark, 
travelling patches, like swift cloud- 
shadows on the moonlit grass. 
They now made a curious moaning 
noise, while still rattling their 
horrible little tusks. 

“ They cannot see us,”’ said Joy. 

All immediate danger scemed 
over. Ted climbed up to the queen 
and sat beside her, and prepared to 
reload his pistol. But the belt of 
cartridges he had worn underneath 
his Inca mantle was gone. 

“What a great sound your 
weapon makes |’ said Joy, glancing 
at his Webley. 

“It is no more use,” sald Ted 
sadly. 

“You must shoot again, you 
must!” said the girl. ‘“* Look, look!” 

Two balls of yellow fire shone 
from an under branch that creaked 


‘f 


Look, look !”” 


heavily and suddenly. A jegcay 
was following the great herd of 
peccaries, hoping to snatch some 
straggler and get back to the trees. 
But it smelt human flesh, and, 
seeing the glimmering. form of Joy, 
crawled up towards the boy and girl 
by the roped and festconed trunk. 
TO BE CONTINUED 


THE GARDEN NEXT WEEK 


Make sowings of main crop of 
peas. Sow radishes. 

Trenching and digging should 
be hurried on so that the ground 
by the end of the month may 
either be cropped or ready. 

Clear away worn-out Brussels 
sprouts and other winter stuff, 
and prepare the ground for fresh 
crops. 

Spring bedding plants will soon 
be gay. Many of the violas, 
silenes, and others that bloom 
early will be in flower. Keep the 
re- 
move all decayed leaves. In dry 
weather stir the surface of the 
soil with a hoe to destroy weeds. 


Five-Minute Story - 


THE MYSTERY BOX 


[" was Said that old Giles had 

moncy, that, in fact, he was 
a miser. And although he went 
about the village in rags and 
tatters, everyone thouglit it was 
only to deceive people and to 
keep robbers from breaking in 
and stealing the gold from his 
strong box. 

Old Giles lived in a little 
cottage at some distance from 
the village. He had a cow, a 
few pigs, and a garden in which 
he grew cabbages and potatoes, 
A pile of wood and faggots 
stood close by the back door of 
the cottage. Roses, red and 
white, grew against the yellow 
walls, and made vivid splashes 
of colour in the summer, 

There were many cottages ex- 
actly like old Giles’s in the 
village. But no one in the 
village had a strong box except 
old Giles. 

It was a big-box, bound with 
iron bands, and with an enor- 
mous old brass lock. The oak 
of which it was made was black 
with age, and battered and 
scarred, but as ‘strong as, the 
iron bands that bound it. @ 

There were all sorts of rumours 
about the contents of the box. 
Some said the old man had been 
a pirate in his younger days, 
and that the box was full of 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
other precious stones, Others 
that it was filled with gold pieces 
he had amassed by smuggling 
on the West Coast in the days 
when such things were. 

But all were agreed that the 
box could contain but one thing 
—treasure. : 

Old Giles had been hoeing and 
planting winter greens all day, 
and felt very tired when he 
entered his cottage one late 
September evening. He lit a 
fire as the evening was chilly, 
and sat down to his humble 
supper, all unconscious that the 
eyes of Jim Hawkins and Joe 
Borrell, the two village wastrels, 
were watching his every action. 

Supper finished, the old man 
trimmed and lit a candle, and 


| then sat awhile in deep thought. 


Presently he rose, and the ex- 
citement of the watchers grew 
as they observed him draw the 
heavy box across the floor to 
where his chair stood. 

They held their breath as he 
took a huge key from a tin 
canister that stood on the man- 
tel-piece, and put it in the lock. 

They clutched one another in 
an ecstasy of joy as he slowly 
turned the lock and threw the 
lid back. 

What would it contain—rubies 
or gold pieces ? 

Then the old man slowly 
lifted out a child’s drum, a toy 
sword, a little pair of shoes, 4 
top, and a crowd of broken toys. 

Abashed, the would-be robbers 
stole quietly away. They sud- 
denly remembered that the old 
man’s son had fallen in the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

‘Old Giles’s treasure was safe, 
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“ Wuart is a vicious circle, Dad ? ” 
“ A punctured tyre, my son.” 

a a iO] : 

Gan You Drep the Halfpenny ? 
ASK somebod 
hands an 
position shown in the picture—that 
is, with the hands put together 
and al) the fingers extended and 
pressed tip to tip, except the 
middle fingers, which should be 
folded in and pressed together in 

the manner shown. 

Then between the tips of the 
fingers next to the little fingers 
place a halfpenny, and tell your 
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friend he can have this if he can 
drop it without moving his other 
fingers or unclosing his hands. 
Provided he keeps his fingers in 
the position shown, it will be 
quite impossible for him to drop 
the halfpenny. 

Remember that the folded fingers 
must be held close together, and 
not merely with the knuckles or 
joints touching. 

io} i) Oo 
i What am I? 
J CANNOT go up the chimney up, 
Nor down the chimney up; 
But I can go up the chimney down, 


And also down the chimney down. 
Answer next week 


Oo ia} i) 
A Wise Old Bird 
THERE was an old ow! who lived 
in an oak, 
The more he heard, the less he 
spoke ; : 

The less he spoke, the more he 
heard, ; 
So I’m going to be like that old bird. 
a ia] & 

Is Your Name Hodge? 

Some think that the name Hodge 

is a changed spelling of the 
Christian name Robert, which means 
bright fame, and that those who bear 
the name come from an ancestor who 
distinguished himself for nobility. 
Others believe that the original 
Hodge came from Aubusson, in 
France, and that the word is derived 
from the name of that town. 
© Oo a 
Tangrams 
HERE are some more pictures 
made from the tangrams in- 
vented many centuries ago by the 
Chinese. 
Cut out a large square of card- 
: board into seven pieces, 
as marked in the first 
diagram, and see if you 
can make the figures 
shown here. All the 


pieces are used and they must fit 
close together, but there must be 
no overlapping. 

Almost any object can be made 
from these pieces. See how many 
you can make. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


Can you Arrange the Letters? 


in type, dropped it, and all the 
letters were scattered about. They 
were all picked up, but the boy 
could not think of any English 
word that they would make. Can 
Here are the letters : 


Solution next week 
: ig} io] ic} 
A Punster’s Lament 
JF 1 be duly punished 
For every foolish pun ¥ shed, 
I shall not find one puny shed 
In which to hide my punnish head. 
oO G 
Do Yeu Live in Kent? 
[T used to be thought that the 
name Kent came from an 
old Cétic word for white, and 
referred to the white cliffs of that 
part of England; but it is now 
believed that it is from a word 
meaning headland, a reference to 
the way the county juts out 
‘into the sea. 


Q iD] Q 
An Easy One 
MY third and fourth are a quarter 
of my first and second; my 
fourth is half of them; and my 
third is half.: What am I? 


Answer next week 


a a ga 
ANSWER TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES 
Three nines are Twenty a 
Anagram Saltpetre 
What time is it to the Policeman P 
As the policeman stands on duty 
and looks down at his feet they are 
in the position of the hands of a 
clock at ten minutes to two. 
A Picture Leeson in Geogragty = - 
The villages were Chatters Hill 
and Pill. 
QO. io] @ -- 
LE GARCON 


This picture will help you to 
learn easily the French words for 
cap, head, face, neck, arm, boot, 
knickers. coat, handkerchief, elbow, 
finger, ear, and knee. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What does G.C.B. mean? 
G.C.B. after a man’s name means 
that he isa Knight Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Bath. 

What ts the Lord Advocate ? 
The Lord Advocate is the Chief 
Law Officer in Scotland, just asthe 
Attorney-General is in England. 

Where was Aduilam ? Adul- 
lam was a city and stronghold 
in Judah, and David, when a 
refugee, withdrew to this strong- 
hold, which in the Bible is called 
a ‘‘cave.” Thither went to him 
all who were discontented; and 
in 1866 John Bright likened 
political malcontents to those 
who had resorted to the Cave 
Adullam. Since then such people 
have been known as Adullamites. 


PRINTER’S boy, carrying a word 


Jacko Has a Feast 


At Jacko’s school it sometimes happened that the Master 
would have his dinner sent up to his study, where he 
could eat it in peace, and perhaps get on with a favourite book. 
One morning the workmen came to the school, and a lot of 
hammering went on all the morning. ; f 
“What a row!” said the boys. “‘ What are they doing -? 


“ Putting up new shelves,” suggested somebody, for every- 
one knew the Master never went out but he brought home an 


armful of new books, ; : 
“No fear,” said Chimpy. “ They’re making a dinner-lift 


= SY 
—. SY 


Jacko jumped into the lift, pulled the cord, and disappeared 


to bring.up the things from the kitchen to save Cook running 
up and down. Lots of houses have them.” 

‘What a game!” said Jacko. “ I’d like to see it.” 

But he didn’t get a chance till he was sent into the room, 
some days later, in disgrace. There he was to stay till the 
Master came up, and, as Jacko put it, read him a long lecture. 
_ He was very interested.in the lift,-and he found that by just 
pulling the cord he could bring it up or send it down, as he liked. 

As he stood looking ‘an idea came to him, and he began to 
grin. He poked his head inside the opening in the wall, and 
called out in a voice as like the Master’s as he could make it: 

‘Send up my dinner, please.” 

“ Yes, sir. Certainly, sir,” said a voice from below, ‘‘ What 
would you like?” ; 

““Coo-ee !"’ muttered Jacko to himself; and aloud he said, 
“Roast lamb and new peas.” 

In a verv few minutes the lift began to rattle, and up it came. 

Jacko lifted the covers. 

““My word! ’’ he said, “‘ It does look good. I’m as hungry 
as a hunter.”’ And he sat. down and began to gobble it up. 

When it was all gone he put the plates back, and cried out, 

“Now I'll have some apple pudding and custard, please.” 

“Yes, sir; certainly, sir,’’ said the polite voice from below. 

In a few minutes the lift rattled again, and up came.a big 
plateful of his favourite pudding. 

Jacko’s mouth began to water. He had just dug in his spoon 
and scooped out an enormous mouthful when the door opened, 
and in camé the Master! 

“ Snakes alive!’ exclaimed Jacko, jumping up in a fright ; 
and without another word he jumped into the lift, and pulled 
the cord, and disappeared. 

But the day of reckoning came sooner than he anticipated ! 


There Was an Old Man who said Do 
| &: Se om | 


who 


HERE was an old man 
said, ‘“ Do 
Say how I can add two and two? 

I’m not very sure 
That it doesn’t make four; 
But I fear that is almost too few.” 


THERE was a young man of 
Cohoes 
Wore tar on the end of his nose ; 
When asked why he’d done it, 
He said for the fun it 
Afforded the men of Cohoes. 


Who Was He? 


The Weary Poet 

w the day of a great naval 
O battle, 2400 years ago, 
‘when a small country beat a 
mighty empire, 4 boy was born 


of poor parents on an island near 
which the great victory was won. 

His parents had taken refuge 
in the island from the invading 
enemy, but that foe now reoeived 
such a blow that it had to re- 
turn home in ignominy. ; 

As the lad grew up he studied 
philosophy and oratory, and did 
some painting. He was intended 
for an athlete, but his inclina- 
tions were in the direction of 
writing, and when about twenty 
he brought out his first play. 

From that time he never 
ceased to write, and during a 
long life he produced about 
eighty plays, only a few of which 
have come down to us, These, 
however, are among the world’s 
masterpieces. : 

Other writers became jealous 
of his success, and attacked him 
bitterly, but nothing shook his 
reputation, and he took his 
place as one of the greatest 
masters of tragedy. 

He had turned seventy when 
the king of a neighbouring state 
invited him to his court, and 
this invitation the author gladly 
accepted, as he had become weary 
of strife. He was greatly 
honoured in his new home, 
though bere, again, rival poets 
showed jealousy ; but the king 
delighted in him, and for a time 
all went well. He found the 
tranquillity that he had sought 
in vain in his native land. 

His work was always of the 
highest merit, and he wrote for 
all time. Once an insolent 
author of no ability observed 
that he had written 300 verses 
in three days, while the great 
poet had written only 100 verses 
in the same time. 

“True,” said the famous 
author, ‘“‘ but there is this dif- 
ference between your poetry and 
mine. Yours will expire in three 
days and mine will live for ages 
to come.’’ And he was right. 

He had spent three years in 
his retreat when one day he 
took a lonely walk. Suddenly a 
number of fierce dogs belonging 
to the king set upon him furiously, 
and so mangled him that he died. 
It was afterwards said that the 
dogs had been set upon him by 
two rival poets. 

However that may be, his 
death was greatly lamented by 
the foreign king, who buried him 
with honour and erected a mag- 
nificent temb over the remains. 
The people of [ 
his own city 
begged that 
they might have 
his body, but 
it was refused, 
and so the peo- 
ple had to con- - 
tent themselves ZZ Salles 
with an inscription on a cenotap. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
. Last Week's Name—Bernard Palissy 
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~ICE-BOUND CITY: WORLD'S RICHEST WOMAN: BABY THAT M 


New York in the grip of ice—America is experi- 
encing very severe weather, and liners arrive covered 
with ice, while the streets are snow-bound. See page 4 


Lacrosse at Paddington 


He may see the daffodils bloom in the 
spring of 2220—The baby giant tortoise 
at the Zoo which may live 300 years ” 
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ane rlones? woman in the world—Mrs. 
uzuki, a Japanese shipowner, who made 
£30,000,000 during the war. ‘See page 2 


New arrivals at the Zoo— The 
funny little rock-hopper penguins 
which have Just come to London 


The headmaster . 
Scottish school a full 


of scholars and. teachere 


ndance 
See page 5 
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DIED FOR GREECE 
THE HEROES OF AIDIN 


Theirs not to reason why 
Theirs but to do and die 
MOVING TRAGEDY OF THE WAR 


A letter in the Westminster Gazette not 
dong ago, from Mr. A. P. Tully, A.LA., spoke 
coldly of the “absurd canard ” of the murder 
of the Greek Boy Scouts of Aidin. 

Will it be believed that, behind this con- 

temptuous language of Mr. A. P. Tully, 
A.LA., is one of the most moving tr: iwedies 
of all’the Great War? The story was vot in- 
vented, as this gentleman suygests. It is the 
denial which is invented. 
' We gave the facts at the time these brave 
Boy Scouts were done to death, and, as an 
Englishman has now belittled these boys who 
died for him, we put them on record again. 

The Scouts were a little company at 
Aidin, in Asia Minor, and their Scout- 
master was a man beloved by all who 
knew him, and worshipped by his boys. 

When Aidin was attacked by Turks, 
the Greek troops were compelled to 


: leave, and after they had gone there 


were such Scenes in Aidin as no pen can 
describe. It was Turkish vengeance 
and Turkish massacre as black as any- 
thing to be found in history. 

The Facts 

We have the facts from an indisputable 
authority, Mr. W. A. Llovd, an Aus- 
tralian journatist. wlio’ was on the spot, 
and this‘is what he says: - 

“The horror of Aidin will haunt me 
all the rest of my life: The dead were 
lying everywhere, men, women, and 
little children, and the whole of the 
Greek quarter of the city was in ruins. 
When the Greek troops evacuated 
Aidin the population was about 50,000; 
on their re-entry there were 5000 left. 

“A little over a third of the popula- 
tion consisted of Turks, the others were 
Grecks, Armenians, and Jews. Owing 
to the Greek occupation, the rage of the 
Turks in this instance was directed 
solely against the Greeks, the Arme- 
nians and Jews being unmolested. To 
describe the mutilations is impessible 
outside the columns of a_ medical 
journal. The Young Turk is only the 
old Turk under a new name. If any- 
thing, he is a little more so. : 

The Dying Patriots 

“For the first few days I had little 
time to gather information, every 
available hand being required to gather 
for burial the bodies of those brutally 
done to death for no other crime than 
that of being Christian and helpless. 

“Tt was at Aidin I first heard the 
story of the Boy Scouts, and my in- 
formation came from numerous eye- 
witnesses, and not from the Greek au- 
thorities. “The manner in which these 
brave lads met their death, with tears 
streaming down their faces, trying to 
sing the Greek National Hymn as they 
were being butchered, is an epic w: orthy 
of the heroic days of Greece.” 


_ EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 


Jerusslens has fat passed ihrough the eee iiiar tor nearly a century. 


Here we see the 
snow-clad Mosque of Omar, with an Indian sentry standing in the foreground. See page nine 


That is the story, described by a man 
who knows, which a iman who does not 
know dismisses as an “ absurd inven- 
tion,” and we put the facts on record 
once again as an act of justice to these 
Greck Boy Scouts. They had the chance 
to leave this awful place and save their 
lives, but they stood with the man they 
loved, preferring rather to do their duty 
and die than to run away and_ live. 
As long as they were in Aidin they 


could help, and in those awful scenes 
these little men, nearly all between 13 
and 17, did what they could to help, 
until at last they fell themselves. 

It is onc of the greatest pages in the 
history of the Boy Scout movement, 
and in the name ef this movement, one 
of the great hopes of the League of 
Nations, we deplore the sneer of Mr. A. P. 
Tully, A.LA., and repeat the facts that 
only ignorance can deny, 


{CHILDREN’S FUND FOR THE: STARVING ‘CITY 
Schools and Churches Collect for the C. N. Appeal 


HE warm hearts of the readers of 
the Children’s Newspaper have been 
greatly stirred by the story of the 
starving children of Vienna, and our 
Shillimg Fund grows with every post. 


Five Thousand Shillings were received in the 
first week-end of our appeal. 


Owing to the enormous circulation of 
the C hildren’s Newspaper, it is necessary 
to print the paper so far in advance 
that the subscription list cannot be 
printed up-to-date, but we print the first 
list on page two, and another will follow 
next week, We are not able to print 


here any subscriptions later than Mar ch2 2. 
_ Many schools and churches are organi- 
sing collections for our fund, and the 
Editor hopes that all schools will follow 
their splendid example. Every shilling 
sent now will help to bring bac k life to 
some shrinking, shivering - child, 
Subscriptions should be addressed to} 


C. N. Appeal, 


~ Save the Children Fund, 
McLean Buildings, New Street Sauare 
London, E.C. 4. 


The first subscription list is given on page 2. 
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5000 SHILLINGS FOR STARVING CHILDREN 


‘BOY SCOUTS WHO The WhiteMantleFalls Over Jerusalem 


FALLING FROM 
SEVEN MILES HIGH 


MAJOR’S REMARKABLE 
ADVENTURE 


Amazing Flight Over Wilbur 
-Wright’s Field 


PILOT CRASHES TO EARTH 
WITH HIS EYES FROZEN 


The world has once again received 
amazing news from Dayton, Ohio, the 
| cradle of human flight. 

Twenty years ago the Ww right brother: 
were experimenting there with strang: 
gliding machines, and when, in 1905, 
lit was said that one of them had ‘suc- 
| ceeded in flying for half an hour, and 
had covered a ‘distance of 244 miles, 
people were suspicious and would not 
at first believe the reports.” 

Now comes the story of an amazing 
attempt to reach a height of 40,000 feet. 
Major RK» W. Schroeder, an officer of 
the American air service, had taken his 
yoo h.p. machine to the astonishing 
height of 36,020 feet, the highest yet, 
when his oxygen failed. What happened 
he himself tells. 

How It Felt 

“JT leaned forward and turned the 

cock wide open, but no oxygen caine. 


vA Realising that something was wrong 
{ raised my goggles,’ which were coated 


with ice within and without, just to 
see whether I had fully opened the 
tank cont Lining my emergency supply. 
All at once it seemed’ as though a 
terrific explosion had taken place inside 
My eyes hurt terribly. I could 
not open them. I seemed to be peeping 
through a crack. There was a tremendous 
rush of air, and I seemed to’be falling. 

“T think I must Wave pulled hard 
on the stick, because I knew I must 
straighten out for the glide, and the 
machine appeared to ride easily. Again 
I opened my eyes, and saw the Wilbur 
Wright field; but*I could not land, 
and IT was afraid my eves would fail. 
I tilted the machine for a climb, intend- 
ing to make sure of a good attitude 
and then jump with a parachute, with 
eyes closed, At that instant McCook’s 
field came in sight. ‘I do not remember 
landing. I had no sense of tear. I knew 
only of the pain in my eyes and the 
awlul ¢xplosion in my head.’ 

Other Heights Reached 

Although the major was unsuccessful 
in “his gallant attempt to reach his 
goal, lie has undoubtedly , reached a 
greater height than any other man. 

It is said that James G Jaisher reached 
37,000 icct so long ago as. 1862 in a 
balloon, but this figure cannot be 
actually accepted, as Gl aisher became 
unconscious at 29,000 feet. In 1875 
three F renchmen reached a_height 
of 27,050 ‘feet in a balloon, but only one 
came down alive. Two Germans 
reached between 34,500 and 36,000 feet 
in 1901, but for the latter part of the 
journey they were ‘unconscious, 


my head. 
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FRANCE IS YOUNG|TOO MUCH MONE 


AGAIN 


ROOM FOR THE CHILDREN, 
ROOM! 


New President’s Family in the 
Old Elysée Palace 


PITTYPAT AND TIPPYTOE 


Children—all' the world wants chil- 
dren. They are the hope of mankind, 
the builders of the New Age. 

But of all the nations France necds 
them most, for her population has been 
falling until soon it will be only half as 
great as Germany’s. And so France, 
especially, wants children. 

What a happy thing it was, therefore, to 
read that the new President of France, 
M. Deschanel, could not enter on his 
official residence because there was no 
children’s room in that old palace, and 
M. Deschanel insisted on having one. 

Think of that old Elysée Palace, with 
two centuries of history in its walls, but 
with no place for children there. All the 
modern Presidents of France have had 
only grown-up children, if any at all; 
but now the palace is to ring with the 
tramp of children’s feet, as if Pittypat 
and Tippytoe had come out of the 
poetry of Eugene Field. 

Youth at the Palace’ 

France will be glad now, when her heart 
is young again, when her great sorrow is 
behind Ker and the joy of life before her, 
to have youth at the Elysée Palace. 
Gladly it is altering this old place to make 
room for the charming children whose 
portraits have already appeared in the 
Children’s Newspaper, and is it not a 
lovely thought that France, hampered 
by the burdens of a bitter history, need- 
ing children to save her, should be so 
happily inspired as to set up a Children’s 
Room for the chief man of the nation ? 

Not in the Palace of the President 
only, but throughout all France, as, 
indeed, in every country on the earth, 
the call that rings most clearly with a 
tone of bright hope is Room for the 
Children—room ! 

It is so especially in the family life of 
France. Think of that old palace! 
What ambitions and schemes and sins 
it has known; but the laughter and joy 
and mischief of a family—never ! 

All day long they come and go— 

Pittypat and Tjppytoe ; 
Footprints up and down the hall, 

Playthings scattered on the floor, 
Finger-marks along the wall, 

Tell-tale smudges on the door: 
God help those who do not know 

Pittypat and Tippytoe. 

Now, at last, they have come to the 
old palace, and have mastered its cold- 
ness-—it had to be altered to receive 
them; and France waited on them for 
the official installation of its President. 

It is good for a full home circle to come 
into the palace—as it has long been 
installed in this country—and it is good 
for France as a whole, for it reminds her 
that hor life depends on her children, who 


will make the France of 20 years Bence, - 
Room for the children, care far’ the, 


children, make up the secret of Rérx 
birth, and, as in.a parable, the Imag 
taught by the entry of children, 
into the Elysée Palace. p> 


A SWEEP'’S READING. 

A sweep who was being sued @ 

lease said he had never read § 

but the life of Nelson. The jy 
him that in future he had 
read his ,agreemenis. We 

would read the C. N. ; 


And Too Little Work 


WHY PRICES ARE HIGH AND 
WHEN THEY WILL.GO DOWN 


By Our Expert Correspondent 


We often hear it said that prices are 
high because the Government has sub- 
stituted currency notes for golden 
sovereigns. That statement, however, is 
not very helpful, and is quite misleading. 

If money increases in proportion to 
available commodities, then prices will 
rise, whether money consists of paper or 
of gold or silver or any other thing. 

This was discovered by Cortes, the 


Spanish explorer, who, when he cap- | Mrs. B 


tured enormous amounts of treasure, 
found that the gold would not buy much 
because there was not much to buy. 


If Our Money Were Doubled 


It is perfectly true that prices rise if 
the quantity of money increases in rela- 
tion to the quantity of goods. 

That is to say, if the quantity of goods 
in Britain tomorrow remained the same, 
and the quantity of money in our 
pockets doubled, we should have to 
give twice as much money to get the 
same quantity of goods. 

But if the goods as well as the money 
doubled in quantity, then prices would 
remain the same. So we see that price 
is affected by the relation of the quantity 
of money to the quantity of goods. 

Next, what do we mean by talking 
about the quantity of money ? Some 
people think the quantity of money at 
any time is merely the quantity of coins 
or notes in circulation, but this is not so, 


What a Cheque Really Is 


The larger part of the transactions 
that take place are paid for, not by 
passing coins or notes, but by writing 
cheques. A cheque passes as a money 


token, created by the man who draws it, 


to pay away money deposited at the 
bank on which the cheque is drawn. 
The real money behind the cheque is the 
deposit at the bankers, the cheque being 
the instrument of transfer. 


We see, therefore, that if we want 
to know how much money is in the 
country we have not merely to ask 
what is the amount of the coins or 
banknotes, but also what ‘is the 
amount of deposits at the bank. 


The bank deposits have now reached 
an enormous sum, over {£2,300,000,000, 
whereas the currency notes and coins in 
circulation amount to about £400,000,000. 

It is the great growth of the bank 
deposits, as well as of the currency, 
which, put against the quantity of goods 
purchagable, affects price. 


A Great Evil of War 


What happened in the war was that 
the supply of goods in the world failed to 
meet the demand, and therefore prices 
rose. The Government borrowed enor- 
mously to make war purchases, and the 
bank deposits and currency increased. 


ie eet Re ee A i ht 


The Children’s Newspaper 


Y | Starving Children’s Fund REFUGEES, 1 


awe could increase the quantity of 
vailable by more production, or 
obtain ‘ 


First Subscription List 


Children’s-Newspaper Propriet shillings 
Bond Street Congl. Church, ee - 500 


A Working Woman . oan 
Presbyterian Church, Kingstown | | | 790 
Arthur eal au Sy Kingstown a | es Ae 
ildren’s Ne er Editorial Staff . 
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Anonymous . : 
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Holy Trinity School, Oswaldtwistie .. 63 
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14s. each: Boys of Cottenham Rd. School. 

12s. each: Boys of 4th Form, Milltown Sec. 
School ; Children of Primary School, Aberhill. 

10s. each: Lilian Anderson; Anon; Anon; 
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Deakin; TNe Misses Erskine Shaw; Ida 
Evans’; Joyce Faulkner; Sarah A. Green; 
Edwin Green; Miss Grimes; E. Kenneth; 
Mallard ; Mother, Willie and Frank; S. C. 
Neale; A., F., and T. Sutcliffe ; Mrs. Tealey ; 
Tony ; Mrs. Webb; Miss A. Williams. 

4s. each: W. Bell; Girls of Standard IV., 
Council School, Oldham. 

3s. each: B. Flint; Unknown. 

2s. each: Patricia Anley; Anon.; Anon.; 
Anon.; M. Burrow; Edward Farr; Frederick 
Farr; F. M. J.; Douglas Gardner; CG Mary 
Hargood; Gracie Harrison; Ernest Haw- 
thorn; Mrs. W. E. Lord; Miss Rowell; 
L. Sheperdwell; Twins; E. M. Wilson; 
Marjorie Windsor; D. W. : 

4s. each: Idris Farr; Jack Hayhurst; H. 
F. Kelly; Avis King; Mollie Mourant; 
Paddock ; A Reader; A. Stace ; G. Vandeleur : 
P. Vandeleur; Arthur Weston; A Reader in 
New Mills ; Mr. J. Slater. 


Subscriptions above . . 
Still to be acknowledged 
Grand Total 


Cardiff Boy Wins a C.N. 


Grant 

The £10 grant announced in the 
Children’s: Newspaper for February 14 
has been awarded to E. Byrd, aged 15; 
and the Four-guinea Atlas has been sent 
to his school, Howard Gardens Second- 
ary School, Crwys Road, Cardiff. 

The ten awards of 10s. each are given 
to: Mary Ackroyd, aged 14, The Muni-, 
cipal Technical College, Halifax; Vera 
Begg, aged 12, Bonneville Road Girls’ - 
School, ham, S.W.; Bernard Casson, 
aged 16, Wy: 


3078s. 
» 21208. 
. 5198s. 
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STARVING city 

What Hungry Austria 
is Doing for Them 

- 1300 POOR MEN AT. DINNER 


- By Our Special Correeponden; 


‘We hear so much 
to the Austrians. bout the help giv, 
overlook ioe that we are at" 


tin Vienna 


started tohelp the fy ue erie 
Vienna from Galicia and Bukovinsgnt® 
€r-run by tt 

Most of Nace 
were Jews, destitute, apt ae 


and one very clever and ene i ine a 
lady, Frau’ Anita Mallen one 


institution for them. Month 

it has grown, and now it is ae af th 

wonders of the city—asad, tragic wondes 
refugees are sti 

Few had ironies to go aie 
to after the war, and those who did go 
back found that the Poles were fo 
kinder to Jews than the Russians were 
But as food in Vienna has grown 
harder to procure, and as prices have 
gone up, the lot of the poor Jews has 
become full of sadness, 


Fight with Starvation 
_ Of the things I saw the kitchen 
interested me most, for there was seen 
the terrible struggle that the poor in 
Vienna are undergoing to get food 
enough to live. I saw them at their 
dinner. By instalments 1300 poor men 
and women were being fed, their 
dinner consisting of soup and beans. 

It was not enough, and one saw that 
almost all the men and women were 
ill-clad, worn out, and haggard. Bravely 
as Frau Muller was fighting, it seemed 
doubtful whether she or Starvation 
would win the battle. But I think 
Frau Miller will win, for visiting the 
institution that same hour was Mrs. 
Lindley, the wife of the British Am- 
bassador,, and when the wife of a 
British Ambassador visits an institution 
it means that Great Britain is keeping 
an eye on it. 

Mrs. Lindley has quite won the heartot 
Vienna, and Frau Miller told me that 
it was her happiest day since the war 
when Mrs. Lindley came, for her 
generous words had taken away the 
bitterness of defeat. That made me 
proud of.our country. : 


The Emigrants 

I had a long talk with Frau Miller, 
and she told me that one of the saddest 
things was the case of the consumptive 
boys and girls. Every, few weeks 
batches of the’ thinnest and_ palest 
children are sent to Holland and Sweden. 

There they know that they will find 
warm clothes and plenty to eat, and it 
seems to. them like going to heaven. 
But consumptives are not accepted, and 
these poor boys and girls are left behind 
to die. It is very pitiful. . 

After,1 had seen all there was to see, 
and heard many touching things, I 
took my departure. My home was a 
long way off, and so I asked a passer-by 
the way to the tram. A little boy 
stepped up and offered to. direct me. 


The Proud English Boy _ 
When I accepted his offer he said, 
proudly, “I also am English, and 
a ta | inquired ‘“‘ How is that ? he 
told me that he had been born in 


mth 


ial ei and was very proud of it, 
t his greatest ambition was to 
= nd He also told 


he had been refused permission 
a party of children going to 
nd because he had a weak chest. 
-wore very shabby clothes, and was 
ently under-fed, but be was 4 
RES a anly boy, am 
fm kroncn---which 
ten shillings---he 
® and declined. 
b to help children 
RC.d 
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NATION’S LADDER 


Climbing Up to Higher 
Things 


WHAT DARWIN'S GREAT COUSIN 
DISCOVERED 


One of the most hopeful branches of 
science is the youngest of all, the science 
of Eugenics, which means, in plain words, 
the science of making better lives. 

It was Sir Francis Galton, the cousin 
of Darwin, who first began to think that 
it was worth while to devote a whole 
lifetime—and to build up a school of 
scientists who would devote their life- 
time—to the working out of laws by 
which life could be made finer and 
healthier for us all. 

When Sir Francis died a Eugenics 
Lducation Society was formed in memory 
of lum, and at its anniversary dinner it 
fell to Professor Arthur IXeith, one of the 
very first authorities in the world on 
the human body, to speak of Galton. 


The Rungs of Life’s Ladder 


And what Dr. Keith said is abun- 
dantly worth remembering, for he told 
us that Galton discovered the ladder 
whereby, if a nation were so minded, it 
could climb to a higher estate of both 
mind and body. The rungs of that 
ladder he fashioned out of the laws of 
hheredity—the laws which regulate the 
transission of qualities and characters 
from one generation to another. 


£10 SCHOOL GRANT 
For a C.N. Reader 


The Editor, receiving many requests 
for help in the education of bright boys 
and girls, has decided to make a 
monthly grant of £10 for a few months. 

The grant this month will be awarded 
for what the Editor thinks the best 
original sentence, = describing — the 
Magazine or the Children’s Newspaper, 
made up from words contained in the 
headings of articles, stories, or full- 
page pictures in My Magazine for April. 
Sentences should be as brief as possible, 
and in any case not much over 20 words. 

All sentences must be sent on post- 
cards, and the cards must bear the name, 
age, and school address of the sender. 

In addition to the £10 there will be 
ten awards of 10s. each. 

All postcards must be addressed : 
My Magazine Motto, Gough House, 
Gough Square, London, E.C. 4, and 
posted not later than March 25. 

In addition to this grant the Editor 
will send a Four Guinea Atlas of the 
World before the War for the library of 
the school to which the winner gues. 


Under Nature's conditions, and amid 

the circumstances of modern life, we 
try toclimb blindly, and we stumble, fall, 
and suffer. Galton believed the ascent 
could be made sure, easy, and merciful. 
_ In his earlier days he was, perhaps, 
inclined to rely upon law, but as his 
anowledge grew he realised that mere de- 
vices invented by statesmen could only 
Jtfect the stragglers on the ladder—the 
main mass of the nation would be left 
untouched. The nation which would 
raise itself on the ladder must raise 
itself, not piecemeal, but as a whole. 


Harvest of the Future 


_ Galton saw that to effect such a de- 
sirable change the heart of the people 
must first be captured, and a_ social 
avalanche set in motion. He was con- 
vinced that if a knowledge of his ideals, 
his aims, and his discoveries could be 
made to sink into the minds of the people, 
the upward movement would begin. 

That could be done only by edu- 
cation—education in the flaws which 
govern the building up of the best 
qualities of the brain and body. Never 
Was a more generous doctrine preached 
than the one first championed by Galton, 
for he sowed in order that future genera- 
tions might reap a fuller harvest. 


The Children’s Newspape 


KINEMA 


New Films to See 


STORIES | JOHNNY GORIL 


A Visit to America 


MARY PICKFORD's SLUM | HOW HIS EDUCATION IS 


FRIENDS 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 


Everyone will want to enjoy a romp 
with Mary Pickford in her delightful 
new film ‘‘ The Ragamuffin,”” in which, 
as the spoilt and petted granddaughter 
of a millionaire, she spends a holiday in 
a New York slum to discover what it 
feels like to be a little poor girl. 

At first she turns up her nose at the 
kindly slum-folk, but she soon discovers 
that you have to be a very sad and lonely: 
person if you are too proud to be 
natural, and in a few days she begins 
to share in the wonderful games which 
poor children understand. 

Entirely forgetting what a ‘grand 
person she is, Mary leads her gutter- 
snipe playmates on all sorts of wild ad- 
ventures. Then she meets a young in- 
ventor who has been unfairly treated 
by her money-loving grandfather, and 
when she realises by what cruel means 
success is sometimes achieved she feels 


ADVANCING 


Johnny Goarilla has been at the London 
Zoo again and is sai} to be leaving 
I.ondon for America. We hope he will 
come back, for, his intelligence keeps 
growing, and he is surely among the 
greatest living wonders of the world. 

This is how some of his latest doings 
have been described. 

‘ Johnny,” said his mistress, ‘“‘ go and 
open the window.” 

Johnny at once walked across the room, 
unlatched the window, and opened it. 

“Now shut the window, there's a 
good boy,’’ said his mistress. 

He at once pulled the window down, 
and when it stuck he pushed it up a 
little, and then pulled it down and 
fastened the latch. 

Then his mistress told this story. 

“One day I pushed him off my lap, 
because I had a light-coloured frock on, 
and thought his feet might soil it. He 
sat on the hearthrug and cried like a 
child. Then his eye caught a sheet of 
newspaper on the floor, and he seized 
it. spread it over my lap, and climbed up, 
and was quite happy.” 


almost ashamed of being so wealthy. GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 


Immediately she sets out to secure 
justice for her new friend. How she 
does this makes a splendid story. 

The scenes in Slumland, with its 
humour, its sadness, and its great, warm, 
human spirit shining bravely through 
all its ugly exteriors, are vividly pictured, 

Alone in a Forest 

Flow an adventurous American went 
alone into a forest without tocls, food, 
or even clothes, and supported himselt 
for thirty days, is described in“ Back 
to Nature,” an interesting film record 
of a remarkable exploit. 

Bob Carson, the hero of this feat, first 
made himself a warm cloak of fern- 
leaves. By rubbing two_ sticks he 
kindled a bright fire on which to cook 


DAY 


A Prince of Wales at the Hero’s 
Grave 


BOY POET WHO BECAME A- 
SCHOOL INSPECTOR 


There was a captivating reference to 
an English boy poet in a speech at a 
dinner given by the Lord Mayor of 
London on the anniversary of George 
Washington's birthday. i 

The Archbishop of Canterbury men- 
tioned that after Edward VII. had stood 
by Washington’s grave 60 years ago 
an English schoolboy took part in a 
verse competition on the scene; and 
these were among the fine verses the boy 


fish caught in the river. Furniture for! wrote, imagining Washington’s spirit to 
his woodland home was: made from! pe addressing the Prince at his grave: 


boughs of the trees which gave him 
fruit for his supper-table. When his 
friends came to find him, half expecting 
he might be dead, they were entertained 
by Bob to a feast of good things and by 
the antics of an orphan baby bear he 
had adopted. ; : 

That Mother Nature will provide for 
man as well as for her other animal 
children 1s clearly shown in this enter- 
taining picture, which suggests that our 
cave-dwelling ancestors had not such 
a bad time after all. 


Big Jumps 

Over 1,300,000 feet of real-life pictures, 
collected from all parts of the world 
during 23 years by Charles Urban, a 
tamous kinematographer, form the ma- 
terial of a new film scrics entitled 
Movie Chats. 

The barriers of time and space seem 
to have disappeared as the kinema 
picture leaps from New York to London 
in five minutes, with momentary pauses 
to look round on the way. 

Jump One—and you are in Mid- 
Atlantic, watching the ocean rollers surge 
past the bows; Jump Two—and_ the 
gigantic liner is safely at Plymouth, with 
a swarm of little tenders fussing around 
her; Jump Three—and you are lolling at 
ease on the Thames Embankment, with 
the grev towers of Westminster before 
your eyes. You feel like a huge grass- 
hopper as you skip round the earth on 
these miraculous kinema journeys. L.Y,. 


MARY PICKFORD 
A four-page photogravure art supple- 
ment containing a portrait of Mary 
Pickford, measuring sixteen inches by 
ten, is presented free with every copy 
of this week’s PictuRE SHow now on 
sale everywhere, price 2d. : 


J CRAVE no pardon, Prince, that led by me 
- This land revolted from your father’s rod ; 
It was not I that set the people free, 
It was not I, but God. ; 


NEITHER can one consent for ever bind 
Parent and offspring: but they shall 
at length : : 
A closer union in disunion find; 

In separation, strength. 

Who was the boy poet who wrote that 
last verse, with its condensed strength 
and itsapparently contradictory thought 
—for union seldom comes from disunion, 
or strength from separation, though it 
has been so with Great Britain and 
the United States ? : 

The Archbishop did not give his name, 
but the name of the boy was Frederick 
W. H. Myers, and he was a scholar in 
Clifton School, 17 years of age. Later 
he became an inspector of schools under 
the English Education Department, and 
one of the earliest serious students of 
what is now called Spiritualism. 

By the grave of Washington is a 
chestnut tree King Edward planted on 
this visit as a sign of final reconciliation 
between the two branches of the English- 
speaking race. Whoever mars that 
friendship is an enemy to all mankind. 


IN THE AUCTION -ROOMS 


The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest : 


Queen Anne dessert service £6944 
Ashorthornbull , . . . . £6930 
15th century MS., 115 leaves . | £4725 
‘An English silver-gilt cup £3200 
Two Georgian silver cups . £2879 
Ashirehorse. . . - . + £2415 
Engraving by Valentine Green £2152 
A Queen Anne silver dish . . £1033 
Twenty-four silver soup plates £697 
Twelve silver forks iy ie £339 
A poem of 8 pages by Drayton £100 


LA| A FABLE BY CABLE 
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PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH 
FROM TASMANIA 


“Millions of Cormorants Empty- 
ing the Rivers” 


TRUTH UPSIDE DOWN 


By Our Natural Historian 


Here is a pretty kettle of fish from 
Tasmania: more kettle than fish, some 
Tasmanians will say. From the lovely 
Australasian island state there comes a 
fluttered story over the cable that 
cormorants are destroying the trout. 

Cormorants in millions, says the cable, 
are raiding the island rivers and lakes, 
and streams, ‘‘ hitherto regarded as the 
finest trout streams in the world, are 
now almost empty.’’ Those cormorants ! 

It is all a queer fable of natural his- 
tory. Browning said ‘‘Let things be- - 
not seem ’’; and we commend the sen- 
tence to Tasmanian telegraphists, for it 
almost invariably happens that when « 
story appears in the press declaring that 
birds are extinguishing some other 
species of life, the story is absurdly 
wrong. A little while ago a precisely 
similar agitation arose against the cor- 
morants on the Australian mainland. 


Waking Up Late 

Huge colonies of the birds haunted 
good fishing waters in great swamps 
adjoining the Murray rivers, and then. 
as now, the birds were said to be responsi- 
ble for the gradual reduction of the fish. 

There is nothing easier to organise 
than a campaign against birds, and so 
the cormorants suffered severely ; they 
were shot down in masses, and the flocks 
reduced to remnants. 

But still the fishes declined in num- 
ber; so our Australian cousins then 
put on their thinking caps. They found 
that a great part of the food of cor- 
morants consists of eels, crabs, and other 
creatures which prey exclusively upon 
the eggs and young of fish. The destruc- 
tion of the cormorants allowed these 
natural enemies of the fish to multiplv 
and murder unchecked. Instead of 
fewer cormorants, the Australians actn- 
ally needed more! Nature knows best. 

Undoubtedly, the cormorant include: 
other fish in his diet as well as eels and 
crabs, but if he rewards himself with a 
trout he also takes up enemies of the 
trout which destroy millions of egy; 
before they can become trout at all. 


A Fish’s Lunch and an Orchard 

The whole history of trout and salmon 
at the Antipodes is a romance. They are 
all derived from stock carried from the 
Mother Country across the world to th: 
waters of the southern continent. The 
cormorants are ancient natives, and the 
trout are prosperous colonists. It seem: 
incredible that fishes should affect the 
agriculture of the land, but that, Tas- 
manian farmers say, is happening. 

The trout dote on dragon-flies an:l 
snap them up wholesale. Now, every 
dragon-fly is a veritable hawk amony 
those insects which plague the agricul- 
turist. With the decrease of dragon- 
flies the other insects have increased out 
of all bounds, and crops and fruit are 
suffering severely. A blighted orchari 
may be the consequence of a trout’s 
luncheon taken in a far distant river! 
The balance of nature is poised with 
marvellous fineness. What an upset mav 


follow a new massacre of cormorants ! 


THE SPEECH TAX 
One Pound a Word 


An old proverb. has just been proved 
true at Willesden, where a man disputed 
his income-tax, and was summoned tor 
ft. 6s. The man conplained that he 
had not been allowed a rebate. 

Collector: You have been allowed 
a rebate for your wife, and that is all 
you are entitled to. 

The Man: But I’ve never had a wife. 

Collector: Then you owe another £0. 

So that, if his speech was silvern, 
his silence would truly have been golden. 
Tust six pounds his six words cost him ! 
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WITH COLUMBUS? 


CONQUEROR OF LONG AGO 
Reported Discovery of His Body 
MYSTERY OF THE CENTURIES 


Is the tomb of Hernando Cortes found ? 
It is dithicult to realise that such a man 
can ever have been lost, for, besides his 
almost fabulous deeds, there is that 
towering picture of him, drawn by Keats: 

+ . . Stout Cortes, when with eacle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 

Silent upon a peak in Darien. 

Keats is wrong, for Balboa, and not 
Cc ortes, discovered the Pacific: but 
Cortes marches as a giant of achievement 
through history, the man who, 400 years 
ago, with 500 of his Spaniards, subdued 
the mighty Mexican empire and made 
it a colony, of Spain, 


_ Scene in a Citadel 

Cortes went to Mexico, in his own 
words, “to give light to those that 
sit-in darkness, and also to acquire 
niches, which all men seek.” He was 
crucl, but his soul revolted against the 
infamous practices of a race that could 
build great cities and set up monuments 
such as those of Mexico. : 

With only ten men he entercd the 
great courtyard of the citadel, which 
was 1200 feet square, paved with 
polished stone and comprising 78 build- 
ings, one of.them a temple containing a 
pyramid of the skulls of 30,000 men 
and women who had been sacrificed ; 
and there, in the presence of a nation, 
he smashed the idols and expelled the 
monsters who officiated as priests. 

Like all the old Spanish conquerors, 
Cortes, when he reached home, fell into 
disgrace; and Voltaire tells us that, 
having sought in vain to get a hearing 
front his sovereign, he thrust himself 
upon the steps of the royal carriage 
in the street. 

“Who are you ?” asked the monarch. 

“Sire,” was the proud answer, “ I 
am aman who has given your Majesty 
more provinces than you had cities.” 


Conqueror in a Crystal Coffin 


He died in obscurity, the greatest 
captain of the age, but he left money for 
the establishment of the hospital church 
of Jesus, Mexico, where his body is said 
now to have been found. In 1547 he was 
interred at Seville. Then his body was 
removed to Texcoco, and in 1629 it was 
re-interred, with such pomp as the New 
World had never seen before, at the 
church of St. Francis in the Mexican 
capital, At last, in 1794, a tomb was 
prepared in the church he had founded, 
and there the conqueror was laid in a 
cottin of crystal, riveted with silver. 

But with the coming of independence 
the Mexicans determined, m 1823, to 
bum the remains of the man who had 
conquered them, and admirers of Cortes 
removed the crystal casket. They sent 
the adornments of the tomb to descend- 
ants of Cortes, and hid the body. 


Harried Hero 


Since then the secret of his last resting- 
place has been a mystery, and the 
subject of ceaseless search. Historians 
always believed that the harried hero 
lay somewhere within the walls of the 
old sanctuary he built, and now we are 
told that the tomb of marble is still 
there, with his coffin and funeral 
wrappings, but that the key to open 
the sepulchre is in the keeping of a 
Spanish lady in Paris, : ; 

The history of these ashes is akin to 
that of the remains of Columbus. Dying 
at Valladolid, in Spain, he was first 
buried near Seville, then in San Domingo, 
then in Havana, and, after nearly 
yoo years of travel, was finally taken to 
Spain, and laid to rest at Seville. [f 
stout Cortes has at last been re- 
discovered, he should be finally laid 
where he first slept, at Seville, this time 
with Columbus at his side. 


The Chilaren' Newspaper 
WILL CORTES SLEEP | NATURE STORIES 


THE ISLAND WHERE. NO 
RAT CAN LIVE 


Sad Fate of a Frog Waking up 
For Spring 
GROUPS OF ANIMAL FRIENDS 


Told by O.N. Readers 


We are interested in reading the 
stories sent about pets, and always 
welcome letters, but of course we 
cannot publish more than a selection 
of incidents from them, as_ they 
arrive in numbers that would fill the 
whole paper. . The most delightful 
feature of our correspondence is that 
it shows a widespread sympathy 
with animal life. 

~ WHERE RATS CANNOT LIVE 

A boy in the Orkney Islands, writing a 
beautiful hand, says : 

_On Westray, one of the north islands 
of Orkney, no rats will live. If taken 
there they die. It is supposed that the 
soil of Westray contains some matter 
fatal to rats. 

It is said that a farmer, who lived on 
another island and was troubled with 
rats in his pigsty, used some of the soil 
of Westray to stop up the rat holes 
and sprinkled some on the floor of the 
sty, and never saw rats again. 

It is only rats that die on Westray ; 
there are mice in abundance. 

HOW DID THE PIG LIVE? 

Arising out of the story of a bantam 
cock buried under straw for eight days, a 
Liverpool reader mentions the discovery 
of a large pig that was accidentally 
buried under straw in a barn and was 
found alive a month later. 

WHAT A GIBRALTAR BOY SEES 

A boy living at Gibraltar writes : 

I have often noticed here two lizards, 
one with two tails. They live on a 
cement gun-emplacement called the 
Cumberland Flank Battery. 

Also, I have scen a fawn-coloured 
mule with legs like those of the zebra. 
I have only seen it twice, but I could 
tell it was strong compared with the 
other mules. It is something like the 
half-donkey half-zebra in No. 31 of the 
Children’s Newspaper. 

FROGGIE WAKES FROM HIS LONG SLEEP 

Here is an incident seen in Sussex last 
month, and described next day at school. 

A frog woke up suddenly from its 
winter sleep in a shallow dug-out, covered 
with dirt and leaves, close by a pond. 

It tried to get up with a strong pull 
and to raise its head and body, but its 
back leg would not move. With a 
squeak of pain it struggled, and _ its 
winter chamber shook and heaved. 

Presently a water vole came from its 
hole, with bright, hard eyes, pointed 


nose and vicious-looking, sharp teeth, and 


saw froggie’s winter quarters moving 
with the struggle. Instantly froggie 
was pulled under, and its spring life 
ended almost before it had begun. 

CLAPPING FOR THE QUINEA PIQS 

A Farnham lassie who keeps guinea 
pigs claps her hands at fecding time, and 
out they come squeaking, knowing the 
signal quite well. Her cat is quite 
friendly with them. 

A BUNCH OF FRIENDS 

A Yorkshire lover of animals writes con- 
firming our stories of animal friendships. 

An uncle of mine had a nice cat, and 
one day he brought it a cock-sparrow he 
had taken out of a trap alive, expecting 
pussy tokillit. But, instead of that, she 
looked at it kindly and pawed it gently. 

For a time the bird could not fly very 
well, and they became life-long friends, 
greatly attached to each other. Dicky 
would not go into the cage in which he 
perched at night until the cat went in. 

A few years ago I had a chicken whose 
leg was trapped off half way up, so I 
brought it home to feed it and keep it out 
of the way of other animals. In the yard 
we had a large dog, a beautiful fawn- 
coloured rabbit, an old cat and a young 
one half grown. The chicken immedi- 


ately made friends with the old cat and 
pussy with it. : 

It was a pretty sight to sce on the rug, 
at the same time, the dog, the two cats 
with bunny always lying between them, 
and the chicken sitting on the old cat., 

LAMB THAT COMES TO THE DOOR 

From Great Langdale, a valley in the midst 
of the noble lake mountains of Westmorland, 
comes this story of a pet lamb. 

We found my lamb Billy nearly dead, 
for his mother had left him, so we 
brought him beside the fire and gave 
him warm milk. 

He is now a fine lamb, and follows 
us wherever we go. He butts at the 
door till it is opened, and comes into 
the house. He is very independent, and 
drives the cats from their milk and 
drinks it. At night he sleeps in the 
barn with the dogs. 5 

QUEER THINGS ON A FARM 

From Epping a reader reports that 
there is at a farmhouse a white cat with 
one blue eye and one green eye. 

On March 24, 1917, a white mole was 
caught there, and its skin is still kept. . 

THE STARLINGS’ EVENING FLIGHT 

A Kentish lassie sends a good account of the 
flocking of starlings in the winter months. 

My father took us to see the flocks of 
starlings, and I have never scen a more 
wonderful sight in the bird world. 

They were on a gentleman’s estate, 
along a drive with trees and a thick 
covert of laurel. 

Flock joined flock till the sky seemed 
full of birds, small specks like leaves 
falling in an autumn gale. 

Once they dropped with a whirr to 
the covert where they roost, but they 
rose again as if suspecting an enemy. 
An old stableman said he thought a 
hawk had been round. 

When they were all together, some 
whirred down to roost, while the others 
wheeled round ; then more dropped to 
roost, and at last all the rest wheeled 
and followed them. : ‘ 

We ran down the path to startle 
them, and they rose with a rush, but 
soon returned, and all was quiet. 

RED ADMIRAL AT SCHOOL 

Frank Whitehurst, of Bollington Council 
School, Macclesfield, writes : 

On Feb. 5 we had a butterfly hatch 
outin ourschool. It was of the Red Ad- 
miral type. J suppose it was the recent 
sun that brought it out. 

Our schoolmaster put it in a glass jar, 
and then put the jar on the pipes, and 
when it felt the warmth it became active. 

I send you this letter because it is 
unusual to see a Red Admiral so early. 

DONKEY THAT OPENS DOORS 

A Missenden lassie has a donkey that 
is full of mischief. If he sees a coat laid 
on the ground he will run off with it, and 
not be caught. 

He can get out of almost any dogr if he 
can reach the staple or fastening. 

THE STOLEN COCONUT 

A Northumberland reader sends these notes : 

In summer, when we are at breakfast 
with the window open, a squirrel comes. 
We put nuts on the window-sill for him. 
When he has eaten the nuts he comes 
into the room, looking for more. ‘Then 
he goes out of the window and runs up 
the creeper to the nursery, and often 
gets more breakfast. 

Once we hung up a coconut for the 
birds, and he bit through the string and 
carried the nut away, and we found it in 
the fork of a tree-branch next day. 


A GOAT'S FRIENDSHIP 

A Buckinghamshire reader tells this story: 

Our goat Peace, born on Armistice 
Day, has for her playmate the pony, Jack, 
who is very gentle with her. 

When Jack is lying in the orchard 
Peace will jump on his back. If he is 
standing up and she can’t jump on his 
back, she will jump on a hen-house, 
and then spring on his back, and he will 
trot round till she falls off. 

When Jack is harnessed in the trap 
Peace will run by the side of it 
three miles to the nearest town. 

She will come into the house and sit 
down by the side of the dining-room 
fire if she is allowed, and when turned 
out will jump through the open window. 


THE WEEK IN aon | 


WOMAN WHO SCANNED 
THE SKIES 


The Noblest Roman of Them Alt 


FAMOUS MAN WHO WAS Lost 
FOR. YEARS 


March 14. Lake Albert Nyanza discove: 

15. Sie Henry Bessemer died in pate ; ers 
16. Caroline Herschel born at Hanover *s ; 1750 
17. Marcus Aurelius died at Pannonia ret : 180 
18. Sir Robert Walpole died at Houghton . . 1745 
19. David Livingstone born at Blantyre ... 1813 
20. Sir Isaac Newton died at Kensington , . 1727 


Caroline Herschel 

(CAROLINE HERSCHEL was one of the 

quiet women who have done great 
work, and have never sought or received 
applause. Had she been living today 
every newspaper would have sounded her 
praises ; but, being born 170 years ago 
she did her duty in solitude, appreciated 
only by a few. 

And this was her duty. At the ave of 
22 she came over from Hanover, which 
then was linked with England through 
our German kings, and assisted her 
brother William, the great astronomer. 

For 50 years she was his assistant, 
patiently scanning the skies by night, 
discovering new stars, and trying to be 
the first to see any comet that was 
rushing into sight from space. 

Of the eight comets that appeared 
during the time she was watching she 
was the first to see five. 

When Sir William Herschel died ‘she 
went back to her native Hanover, and 
lived there, just a quiet German woman, 
for 28 more years, dying at the age of 98, 


Marcus Aurelius 
Ove country has been great for about 
350 years, but Rome was great 
for Goo years. She was made great by 
growing great men, patriots, law- 
makers, generals, and emperors, and the 
most perfect man she produced while she 
was the Mistress of the World was the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 

He was born on April 26, A.D. 121— 
1799 years ago—but we know him, and 
the very look of him, as well as we know 
our King George V. The reasons why we 
know him are three. First, he was so 
good an emperor, wise, brave,, and 
merciful, that the world resounded with 
his praises; and, second, his popu- 
larity was such that every town tried 
to have a statue of him, so many sculp- 
tures of him remain. Third, he himself 
wrote a book of his thoughts, and so we 
know the inside of his mind. ; 

Anyone may read his ‘‘ Meditations ” 
today, and may understand pen them 
what the noblest Roman of them all 
was like. Though he lived in Christian 
times he was not a Christian. Yet he 
was like the best in mind and character. 


David Livingstone 
Tee LIVINGSTONE, the most famous 
of modern missionaries, was a 

working-class Scottish boy, who started 
at the age of ten to work ina cotton fac- 
tory, and remained a toiling “ hand 
for 14 years. But all the while he was 
preparing for the career he had fixed 
his mind on, and when he was accepted 
as a missionary he studied medicine. 

Sent to South Africa by the London 
Missionary Society, he worked first in 
Bechuanaland, a district now almost 
wholly inhabited by black Christians. 

In Africa he found that exploration 
was needed to prepare the way for mis- 
sionary labours, and that the slave trade 
must be stopped. So his later travels 
were those of an exploring missionary. 

Wherever he went he won the loyal 
devotion of the natives. On his last 
journcy he was lost for years, while 
trying to test whether certafn rivers 
of the interior fed the Nile or the Congo 
rivers; and Henry Stanley, the great 
traveller, found him. But he would 
not return till his work was done, and 
he died in Africa on May 1, 1873. 

Borne by the faithful hands of hus 
servants to the far-distant coast, his 
body lies in Westminster Abbey. 


March 13, 1920 
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C ROMER ane 


HOUGHT THAT FLOWED 
THROUGH TIME 


Town Repents After 150 Years 
DR. JOHNSON’S OLD TREES 


We never know when a right thought 
«vill flower and grow good fruit. It may 
list a thousand years, fruiting all the 
time. One that old Dr. Johnson had has 
just fulfilled its purpose in 150 years. 

The gruff old doctor was generally 

right in his thoughts, which he flung at 
people. He was born at Lichfield, and 
loved it, and was proud of it, and 
Lichfield is now proud of him, 
_ Once, when he had been back to sce 
it, aman of sixty, he found that the fine 
trees under which he had gone to school 
as a boy had been cut down by the 
corporation, and he went away in honest 
anger at the thought of the ‘‘ audacious 
aldermen.” For 150 years that reproach 
has rankled in the hearts of men at Lich- 
field, and at last a wise mayor and a 
councillor have remeved the stain by 
planting six trees in the lane from which 
the doctor missed thein. 


THE AFRICAN FLIGHT 
A Gallant Failure 


The great flight from end to end of 
Africa has come to a sudden close. 

In spite-of enormous difficulties, the 
acroplane had flown 2628 miles, as far 
as ‘Tanganyika, on the borders of 


Rhodesia, coming down on the top of | 


huge ant-hills and sharp scrub growths, 
which tore her fabric to shreds. Two 
of the crew were slightly hurt, but the 
disaster involved no loss of life. 

At has been a great attempt, and i 
will be followed up until, Delores Hane 
years have passed, some men get 
through from Cairo to the Cape. The 
great continent, so largely unknown 
still Suards its secrets from our prying 
ae but they cannot be long with- 
1eld now that explorers have begun 
their conquests from the air, i 
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Where They are Harvesting 


LION 


Traveller’s Thrilling Adventure 
WILD LEAP AT A MOTOR-CAR 


From East Africa comes a remarkable 
story of a motorist being hunted by a 
hungry lioness. 

The driver of the car saw a lioness 
crouching by the side of the road as he 
approached, ready fora spring. He was 
too near to turn and dash off. All he 
could do was to put on full speed and 
rush by, and this he tried to do. 

The lioness, surprised by the change 
of pace, did not spring, but let the car 
pass, and then chased it. Getting along- 
side, she made her leap. But her calcu- 
lation was wrong. She had had no 
practice in springing at motor-cars going 
at the rate of 40 miles an hour, and she 
jumped too far, and fell straight in front 
of the car, which struck her heavily. 

The driver, seeing that she was dis- 
abled, turned his car round and charged 
the prostrate lioness a sccond time, 
mercifully killing her outright. 

She was so large’ and heavy that he 
could not lift her on the car for removal, 
but had to seek help. Now he holds the 
record as the only man who has used a 
car as a weapon against wild beasts. 


A VERY OLD LADY 
The Circus-Rider of Bath . 


There has been a fine little tea- 
party at the British Embassy in Brussels. 

It was in honour of the oldest British 
resident, Mrs. Baldwin, a native of Bath, 
who used to be a circus-rider and has 
lived in Brussels 30 years. She looks 80, 
but is a hundred, and she has just had 
her first ride in a motor-car. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 
Bechuanaland Bech-vo-ah-nah-land 


Conemaugh . Kon-ee-maw 
Kivu a » «+ Kee-vou 
Kublai Khan Koo-bli- Kahn 
Leverrier . . Lay-ver-ee-yav 
Matabele Mah-tah-bee-lee 


MENT HOUSE 


House of Commons Finished 


The Canadian Parliament has gone 
into its new home at Ottawa, its old 
home, the first Parliament House, having 
been burnt down three years ago. 

The House of Commons, with seating 
for 320, is already occupied, but the 
Senate, for 96 members, will not be ready 
for some time, and the whole building 
will not be finished for two years. 

Ottawa, which is by far the finest city 
of Canada architecturally and as a place 
of residence, was proud of its first Parlia- 
ment House, begun in 1860, for it was a 
noble pile. The new Parliament repeats 
the features of the old, except that it is 
four storeys high instead of three, and 
the tower is proportionately lofty. 

The fire of 1916 burst out with such 
amazing suddenness that three people 
werc burned to death. It is claimed that 
the new buildings are fire-proof. 


PIRATES YET 
, Seizing a British Ship 


We think of the days of piracy as 
belonging only to the rough, romantic 
past, but they do not. They are here 
now, in Europe. 

Black Sea pirates have attacked a 
British merchant ship and seized her 
cargo, even though the British Fleet 
commands Constantinople by its guns. 

The scene of the attack was the 
northern coast of Asia Minor, midway 
between the Bosphorus and Trebizond, 
an entirely Turkish region. j 

That rank piracy should still be possible 
in Europe is a further proof of the need 
for making the seas free for the commerce 
of the world. 

The putting down of piracy has always 
been shared by honest nations. The last 
refuges of the plundering corsairs were 
on the shores of Moslem lands—Algeria 
and Morocco—and it seems as if piracy 
will only end when the Moslem peoples 
cease to have control of any coast. 
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WIRELESS SEEN & HEARD 


Remarkable Message from Eiffel 
Tower 


WRITTEN BEFORE OUR EYES 


By Our Marconi House Correspondent 


_ At a meeting of the Wireless Society 
of London, Mr. Campbell Swinton, 
F.R.S., has been showing the wonderful 
properties of wireless apparatus, and 
has rendered audible and visible a mes- 
sage sent from the Eiffel Tower. 

First of all, in order to pick up the 
message, the lecturer used only a short 
piece of wire wound on a small wooden 
frame instead of the huge spans of 
wire which used to be necessary. Then, 
by means of the peculiar electric lamps, 
called valves, he magnified the dots 
and dashes so that they could be heard 
all over the hall. 

At the same time, Mr. Swinton was 
able to make a special pen actually 
write down the message on a paper tape 
shown by a lantern on a screen. The 
tape passed under the pen, and thus 
people were enabled actually to sce 
and to hear a message sent from Paris 
one-930th of the part of a second before. 

Surely, if wireless cannot be credited 
with having annihilated: time and space, 
it has at least made both look small. 

The writer has made signals received 
from the Eiffel Tower so loud that, 
after leaving the room and walking 
about 30 yards down a corridor, he could 
still hear and understand them. 

The wonderful thing about all this is 
that the energy picked up by the receiver 
is only a tiny fraction of the quantity 
flung out by the sending-statiort. 


CHILDREN’S FOOT-PRINTS 

Parents in New York who are afraid 
of losing their children can now take 
them to the Bureau of Missing Persons, 
to have records made of their foot- 
prints. These have been found better 
than finger-prints for identifying tiny 
children who may get lost. 
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ow to Save Our Country 


What all the world wants is Work. If 
everyone would work a little harder supplies 
would go up and prices would come down. 


I sat on a Kent hilltop, thinking of 
the deathless deeds of men not long ago, 
“and in the stillness came avoice. This ts 
whatitsaid, Itwas Britannia speaking. 


THOUSAND years I have toiled 
for you. Before your | 


looked down on smiling villages, 
hetore your towns were filled with 
childsen, I dreamed of you. 

I saw the vision of a land 
where you should dwell with 
Liberty. I saw the little home- 


steads and the fields of butter- 
cups and daisies all around them. 
I saw you playing on the river- 
banks. I saw you dancing on the 
green and gathering roses in the 
lane. I saw the buildings of your 
churches, with their towers that 
point to heaven. I saw therise of 
your towns, with the coming and 
xoing of their throngs of people. 

I saw these islands with peace 
from end to end, so beautiful, so 
tree, that the Mother of Liberty 
settled with her children there, 

A thousand years I guarded 
liberty for you. I made your 
islands strong that none could 
break them. I stood by Alfred 
end watched him build his ships. 
1 went with Drake across the sea. 
When Shakespeare was among us, 
hardly guessed at, 1 was there. 
I stood by Cromwell when he 
raised your England up on high. 

Years do not age and time 
does not weary Britannia. I lifted 
up my heart with Nelson; I gave 
thanks to God at Waterloo. 

I sheltered your discoverers ; 
I sustained your heroes ; I held 
up your inventors in_ their 
troubled hours. I saw the open- 
ing of the Gates of Knowledge in 
this land where Freedom lives. 

I saw you with your love of 
peace; 1 was with you when 
you put your peace away. 
lL saw you baffled and brave, 
patient in adversity, strong and 
determined that from all this 
hitter evil good should come. 

I promise you that good shall 
come. 1 promise you an everlast- 
ing conquest of the powers of dark- 
ness, enduring peace and goodwill 
among men. All this I promise 
vou tor one thing you can give me. 

Your men have won the War 
with courage ; will you not win 
the Peace with work? Work, 
and bring the happy days again. 
Work, and build up your happy 
homes. Work, every one at his 
best, every one alittle more 
efficient than before. Work, and 
make good all these lost years. 
Work, and save the world for 
which your brothers and your 
fathers died. Work, and the 
day will come. Work, and 1 
who have sheltered you, guided 
you, guarded you, will pay 
you with treasure flowing over. 

|, Britannia, promise. A. M. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


The Things That Matter 
A GREAT grown-up paper has found 

a really urgent thing to talk 
about. The King has been caught 
wearing his trousers with a crease at 
the sides instead of down the centre ! 
Here we are with hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of an article about it, 
an interview with the tailor, and a pic- 
ture of the King with his trouser-crease: 

We wonder what the King thinks 
of it all. It must be hard to have to 
be king over some people. 

& 
The Something-for-Nothing Fraud 

EOPLE who do not think are always 

on the look-out for something 
which they hope to get for nothing. It 
cannot be. The everlasting rule is to 
carn what you get. 

Commonsense tells us that people 
who would not buy {1 notes for two- 
pence in Trafalgar Square the other 
day were right, though for once they 
might have been gainers. 

_ Now comes the story that fifty 
cheques for thirty shillings have been 
offered in the streets at twopence each, 
and, forgetting commonsense, people 
bought them and lost their twopences. 


You cannot get something for 
nothing; and the moral is, Work 
for your wages. * 


Q . 
‘The Stuff They Give Em 
UR compliments to the National 
Savings Committee, but what 
are the babies of Walthamstow to do 


with the German rifle the Committce | 


has presented to them ? 

Will it be believed that, an infant 
school at Walthamstow having dis- 
tinguished itself in war saving, the 
National Savings Committee has pre- 
sented the tiny tots with a captured 
German © rifle! How . the little 
children will be thrilled! How it 
will inspire them on their way through 
life! What. fun they will have with 
it if they can only get it loaded— 
but perhaps the Committee is not 
equipping them with ammunition ? 

The League of Nations and Rifles for 
Babics is at least the most original 
motto we have seen, but is it not a pity 
that in these times there should be 
such dull stupids at the head of things ? 

® t 

A Lord and His Farms 
HEY talk of landlord and tenant, 
and the impossibility of getting 
on together; but we have heard of a 
lord who has had to give up his farms 
because the taxes are too much for 
him, and he is such a good landlord, 
giving his tenants beautiful cottages 
with clectric light, that every man, 
woman, and child on his estate who 
can write has signed an appcal begging 

him not to leave them. 


It is no offence to be a lord, it is no 
what is 
wanted is that we should all be 
friends and neighbours, all for cach 


offence to be a landlord; 


and each for all. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


® @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
= above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 


guns be used to blow up our slums ? 
& 
Free Meals 

THe London landlord who likes 

soot, and thinks it good for his 
tenants, has gone a little farther. Not 
only is soot good for them, but some 
people like it, and he once knew a 
woman of high culture in whose house 
everything was black ! 

We think it right to increase our 
offer to our friend. We promised him 
a plate of soot soup if he would call 
for lunch. He can stay for tea and 
have a round of sooted toast. 

@ 
Tip-Cat 
SO-AND-SO paper reports that men 
are to wear feathers in their hats. 
The craze for flying has evidently gone 
to their heads. 


The War Relics 
Try are finding new uses for war 
relics. Could not a few of our 


13] 
AN illuminated address: A lighthouse. 
3) 


JF a candidate gets in on a split vote, 
can he support only half measures ¢ 


ic] 

_ LINES TO AN OLD ENEMY 
Aun, is thy rage against me gone ? 
** "In vain thou now repentest ! 
Here as I press the bell upon 

The doorstep of the dentist. 

i 


A, Foot race : Shoe-blacks. 


. ©. 
A Laour leader declares that the miners 
have plenty of grit. And it won’t 
pore COME Off in the 
Ds ‘wash, 
SE ere 
| Farm tool for 
! musicians: 
; The pitchfork. 
1a] 
“ SILVER falls 
back,” we 
see among the 
headlines. 
Lucky for those 
i behind. 
4 a 
; CRICKETERS 
PETER PUCK |. are threat- 
| WANTS TO KNOW j ening to strike 


If only baby snakes | Next Season. 


- haverattles [Tt will not 
-~' matter so long 
as they hit the ball every time. 


Q 
OFF colour: Salisbury Plain. 
a : 


Bestxess is improving. One of the most 


roaring trades is lion-taming. 
® 
Every Little Helps 
E are promised a good Budget, 
and everybody will be glad to 
know that the Chanccllor of the Ex- 
chequer can make ends meet. If 
not, as every little helps, we suggest 
that a tax is put on every clock that 
shows the wrong time in public. 

We saw half-a-dozen wrong in a 
very short walk the other day, some 
of them making no pretence at all to 
be right. Time is much too precious 
to play with in this way. 


; March 13, 1699 
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Fifty Singers Driven 
From Home 


By Our Country Girt in Town 


Once upon a time, so runs the Uk 
rainian legend, God gathered all the 
children of men into His garden, and 
gave each tribe a gift. 

England had Perseverance ; France 
Eloquence ; Germany, Precision: Italy, 
Fine Arts. And when all the gifts were 
gone they went out and became rich 
and powerful countries. 

Then, walking in His garden, the Lord 
found the Ukrainian child crying by 
itself, and, having no splendid present 
left, He gave the Ukrainian the gift of 
song to console it in all the troubles 
that should befall. 

If- you are able to hear the Ukrainian 
National Choir singing its hymns and 
folk-songs, you will believe the legend. 
These fifty wonderful people are more 
like an organ than a choir, for no in. 
struments accompany their words save 
the deep bass murmurs of the human 
voice, that sometimes sound as if they 
were plucked from the strings of a lyre, 
and sometimes roll away and die like 
organ notes. 

The effects are not only astonishing, 
but beautiful—two things that do not 
always go hand in hand. 


The Old Songs 
Some of these songs—many date 
back to the ninth century—are religious, 
and sing of the Babe of Bethlehem; 


some are pagan; others are simple’ 


songs of daily life; some are ancicnt 
carols sung by children under the 
windows, such as Shtchedryk, which, 
in spite of its hard name, was so pretty 
that we insisted on having it again. 

First of all one voice begins calling 
softly like a bird, and then the choir 
joins in like a chime of Christmas bells. 
These are some of the old words: 
A LITTLE swallow sat on the rosf of a house ; 

She began to chirp, 
And she called forth the master. 
“Come forth, my lord, come forth! 
Look into the stable— 
The ewes have given birth 
Thy kine is very beautiful. 
Thou wilt get much money, 
But money is nothing. 
Thou possessest a pretty wife, 
With dusky eyebrows. 
A little swallow has arrived ! 
What Charles Lamb Said 

The young Ukrainian Reptiblic has 
done all it can to foster and endow 
music, but when the Bolsheviks in- 
vaded Kamenetz they drove out the 
National Ukrainian Choir to wander, 
singing, across the world to England. 
Their misfortune is our education, 
for the songs of the Ukrainians teach 
us what sort of people they are. Were 
not songs the first form of history ? 

Is it important that we should under- 
stand the distant people of the Ukraine / 
It seems that if peoples understand each 
other there would be an end of war, for 
the saying of Charles Lamb is as true of 
nations as it is of individuals. When 
someone asked him, ‘ How can you 
say you hate Brown ? You don’t know 
him!’? Lamb replied, “ If I knew hin 
I could not hate him.” 


® 


' Thanks 

For all that God in mercy sends: 

For health and children, home and 

friends, : 
For comfort in the time of need, 
For every kindly thought and deed, 
For happy thoughts and holy talk,. 
For guidance in our ae _ 
For everything give thanks. 
JELLEN’ ISABELLE TUPPER 


to lambs, 


a 
a 
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A LOST CAUSE OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


TURK TO REMAIN ON HIS 
GLITTERING THRONE 


But All the World May Pass 
Through His Gate 


DISAPPOINTING DECISION 
~ OF THE ALLIES 


All over the world the hearts of men 
have been made sad by the thought that, 
. after all, the Turk may remain on his 
throne in Constantinople, but one great 
gain there is for civilisation, the gate of 
the Dardanelles will never more be locked 
against the world by Turkey. 

It was felt everywhere, all through 
the war, that one of the great things we 
were fighting for was the end of Turkish 
government iri Europe. Its record is 
the record of a savage race, whose in- 
stinct of cruelty and war is only thinly 
veiled by an appearance of civilisation. 

The Turk has been for centuries an 
outrage on humanity, a butcher of inno- 
cent peoples, the destroyer of peace and 
plotterof war. Neverhas the population 
of Christian people been safe under 
‘Turkish rule ; hundreds of thousands of 
innocents lave been massacred, and 


though the civilised peoples of Europe |: 


have been horrified by all this savagery, 
their governments have been unable to 
agree owing to the jealousics existing 
between them before the war. 


Sad Glory of Gallipoli 

When the Great War broke out, and 
Turkey came in, it was felt that at Inst 
the time of reckoning had come. Turkey 
prolonged the war for years, and for 
ever the glorious failure of Gallipoli, 
when 100,060 British troops !aid down 
their lives outside Constantinople, will 
be among the tragic pages of our history. 
The consolation tor it all was the thought 
that the Turkish Government was to be 
turned out of Europe. 

Dut now it has been announced that 
the Allies have decided to Iet the Tuik 
remain in Constantinople, but the narrow 
straits of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus, which in the past, whenever 
the Turks wished, have blocked the sea- 
going trade ot South Europe, will be 
held on behalf of the whole world. 


Ocean Gate Open to All 

That, at any rate, is a tremendous 
gain, one of the greatest things the 
world has bought with the price of 
Gallipoli, The Turk remains on his 
glittering thronc, but all the world may 
pass through the ocean gate. 

One argument which has greatly pre- 
vailed with the Allies is that the Turkish 
Sultan is regarded as the Caliph of the 
Mohammedan religion, which has 
175,000,000 followers in the East, and it 
is felt that if the Turks were removed 
from Constantinople, Mohammedans 
would feel that we were interfering with 
their sacred rights. 


Difficulties of Peace 

We do not believe, however, that good 
Mohammedans love the savage cruelty 
of the Turks better than liberty and 
civilisation, and it is actually said that 
the decision of the Allics has now been 
regarded as a great victory by Turkey, 
so that Mohammedans may ever fecl 
that the Allies have not been able to 
master the Turk after all. 

But the Allies, considering all things, 
have thought it safer to disappoimt 
millions of Christian people everywhere 
than to stir up fear and anxiety and 
perhaps hatred among Mohammedans. 
Once more they have compromised with 
the great principles for which our men 
have fought; they have, in the opinion 
of millions of people, betrayed the great 
cause for which millions have dicd— 
which shows again that war is always 
easier to make than peace. 


The: Children’s Newspaper 
RACING A FLOOD WITH A CROWDED TRAIN 


The most famous engine-driver in 
America, Hiram Free, has gone on his 
last ride. Every American boy knew of 
his race with the great flood which 
Swept away the town of Johnstown, in 
Pennsylvania, thirty ycars ago, and 
drowned 3000 people. 

A huge dam, too feet high and 700 
fcet long, held up the waters of-the river 
Conemaugh in a reservoir, twelve miles 
above Johnstown. The railway ran 
down the deep valley, and then crossed 
the river by a bridge below the town. 

From his engine Hiram Free saw the 
dam bursting, and a great wall of water, 
seven yards deep, came rushing down 


_the valley at 20 miles an hour. 


Putting on full speed, and sounding his 
whistle constantly to give the alarm, 
he dashed down the valley with the 
waters chasing him and tearing up the 


railway track behind him, and_ his 
warning flight gave hundreds of people 
time to escape from the raging flood. 
Outrunning the tumbling waters, he 
passed Johnstown, and*crossed the rail- 
way bridge below it, shrieking the alarm. 
The town was almost entirely de- 
stroyed by the waters, as were seven 
villages lower down the valley, but the 
railway bridge stood firm, with many 
acres of wreckage piled above it. 
Jownstown has been rebuilt, and now 
has 50,000 inhabitants, engaged in manu- 
factures similar to those of Sheffield in 
England and Pittsburg, 75 miles away. 
This terrible accident showed 
American engineers the strength of 
embankments needed for holding up 
great reservoirs of water; but those 
who love a stirring story remember it 
best by Hiram Free’s race for life. 


CONSTANTINOPLE—THE GATE OF EAST & WEST 


Turks waiting to hear whether the Allies will allow them to remain in Constantinople 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Sir Auckland Geddeshas beenappointed 
British Ambassador to the United States. 


Several thousand Russian refugees 
have arrived in Egypt destitute, and 
ten thousand more are on their way. 

Where Mary Stuart Lost Her Crown 

Mary, Queen of Scots, lost her crown 
after the battle of Carberry in 1567 and 
not after the battle of Pinkie, as state 
in these columns recently. : 

What the Country Loses 

It is said that vessels which before the 
war unloaded in three days now cannot 
unload under three weeks, and _ the, 
waiting at the docks costs the country 
£100,000,000 a year. 


A great meteorite weighing nearly 
a fifth of a ton has fallen in France. 
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OCEAN GIVES UP. 


WHAT WAS LOST 


WHAT POWER GUIDED 
THESE THINGS? 


Curious Stories of the Waves 


THE RUDDER THAT CAME 
BACK TO SHACKLETON 


The coincidences of truth are in- 
numerable, says the Attorney-General, 
who has been prosecuting in an im- 
portant trial. is instance was this, 

In a certain case an important clue 
was a glove found on the beach at a sta- 
side resort. The companion glove was 
missing when the first was found, but 
four days later it appeared upon the 
beach. It had been washed out to sea, 
had drifted four days and nights in the 
ocean, and was carried back again to the 
same town, to the same shore, within 500 
yards of where the first was discovered. 

We may assume that if Sir Ernest 
Shackleton hears of this he will be 
struck by the similarity to an experience 
of his own, which came at the end of the 
great 800-mile ocean voyage in his little 
boat after his ship had been smashed to 


.| matchwood in the Antarctic ice, 


The Starving Men’s Treasure 
He and his five companions neared 
South Georgia when their food and drink 
were gone and their strength quite spent. 
They were visibly dying as they ran for 


| the icy, rock-bound shore, but land they 


must. As they made for a reef-guarded 
cove their little boat was stripped of its 
rudder. The rudder wag indispensable, 
for they would yet have to row farther, 
but, for the moment, to land and rest 
was the one thing imperative. And so 
they landed. 

Now thirty feet from where they had 
landed, at the foot of icy cliffs, was a 
cave where they could shelter. Near by 
was a stream of running water, and 
immediately above was a colony of 
nestling albatrosses which they could 
kill for food. Remarkable enough, 
surely, as a stream of coincidences, but, 
three days after the landing, back into 
the ice-burdened cove came the rudder / 

With all the broad Atlantic to sail in, 
and the coasts of two continents to 
search for a resting place, it came 
bobbing and bowing back to the men 
who had lost it, back to the men whose 
lives depended on its steering their boat 
on their next journey | 


TRAGIC FIGURE ONAMAST 


Extraordinary Adventure of a 
Gibraltar Man 


ONE LIFE SAVED IN FIFTY 


Gibraltar has received back to its 
strong heart a Gibraltar man who has 
such a tale to tell as only happens once 
in a generation, and surely never twice 
in the life of one man. 

He has been picked off a mast, the 
sole survivor of a crew of 50 men, after 
a storm had sent an American steamer 
to the bottom of the Baltic, and before 
she broke up so that the mast fell. 

- Alfred Morasso is his name, and he 
was mate of the Maroona. The Baltic 
is a shallow sea, which is all the worse 
when a gale blows fiercely. The Maroona 
was swamped and sunk, but the want 
of depth allowed the mast to remain 


The London County Council is teach- | above water, and Morasso climbed to 
ing boys and girls the violin in one of | the top and lashed himself there, while 


its schools at threepence a lesson. 
A Travelling Theatre 
The Austrian Government has ar- 
ranged for a travelling theatre with 
many leading actors to visit the smaller 
towns that have no theatre. 
The Merry Belis 
At Painswick, in Gloucestershire, the 
bells of St. Mary’s have been rung since 
1686, and on the 12 bells of this church 


his comrades were swept overboard. 

His dangers then were two. First, 
that the mast would crash down with 
him lashed to it; and, second, that he 
would be frozen where he clung. 

But the mast held firm, and a vessel, 
sailing past when the storm had lulled, 


‘sighted the mast-bound figure and 


rescued him, to tell, for many a year, 
let us hope, a thrilling story to his 


the ringers have recently rung 13,001 | children on the great rock that sentinels 


changes in 8 hours 45 minutes. 


the mouth of the Mediterranean. 
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DOOMED AS THE 


DODO 
WHY THE OSTRICH WILL 
DIE OUT 


Nature’s Family That Nothing 
Now Can Save 


LOSING ITS PLACE IN THE 
SCHEME OF LIFE 


By a Scientific Correspondent 


Will the ostrich become extinct ? 
It surcly will. Not in our time, but 
certainly some day, the ostrich will be 
as extinct as the dodo, that curious 
flightless pigeon of which everyone has 
heard, but which nobody living has seen, 
for the last dodos died out on the Isle 
of Réunion, near Mauritius, nearly two 
centuries ago. 

They were not killed off by hunters, 
and there is nothing to show that they 
were exterminated by any cnemies of 
birds or that they perished through 
famine. The race of dodos died out 
because its race was run, and the 
ostriches will fade away in some future 
century for the same reason. 


Nature’s Clock Moves Forward 

It will not be because mankind makes 
no effort to preserve them ; in fact, the 
prophet who forctells their disappear- 
ance is a scientific man, Professor Duer- 
den, now in charge of the ostrich 
investigations at the Grootfontein School 
of Agriculture in South Africa, and 
South Africa, where the ostrich is bred 
and very carefully looked after because 
of the value of its feathers, does all it can 
to cultivate the bird. But no amount of 
care can turn back the clock of Nature, 
and Nature seems to have decreed that 
the time-machine which keeps the race 
of ostriches going must run down. 

How do we know this? The answer 
is that ostriches have long been showing 
signs that as a racé they are growing 
old and less able to fight the battle of 
life. They belong to the class of run- 
ning birds—like the penguin, or the 
extinct dodo; and the whole class of 
these running birds, which are quite 
different from flying birds, is on the 
down grade. 


Wings Begin to Go 

The fact that-they cannot fly is one of 
the signs of it. Generations ago they 
lost those parts of their wings which 
bound the feathers together and enabled 
them to fly. Then they began to lose 
other parts of their plumage ; then the 
wings began to diminish ; and after that 
their toes began to disappear. 

Among all such birds the ostrich shows 
most convincingly that it has undergone 
these losses in the past and will continue 
to undergo them in the future. It 
cannot fly, and the wings are hardly any 
use to it except when turning sharply 
round, It is losing its feathers, and in 
spite of its valued ostrich plumes it is 
more scantily provided with plumage 
than any living bird. It is getting a bald 
patch on its head. 


Beginning of the End 


It once had five toes, of which the 
first, second, and fifth have disappeared 
in the course of ages, and the fourth is 
going; so that some day it will have 
only one toc left, the one that used to 
be the third. 

Now this kind of reduction cannot go 
on for ever. The ostrich is losing its 
structure ; and a day must come when 
it will have parted with so much of it 
that it will not be able to go on living. 
The race will then dic out. 

There is no way of altering or arrest- 
ing this gradual decay, because it is not 
accidental. It is a symptom that the 
vitality, or life force, of the race of 
ostriches is dying; and for that there 
can be no remedy or alteration, 


The Man Who Walked Through Africa| HIDING CRIME IN 
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ADVENTURE OF A MODERN MARCO POLO 


The Amazing Sights He Saw 
in the Marvellous African Wilds 


WALKING FROM THE CAPE TO THE HOME OF PHARAOH 


Marco Polo, the immortal Venetian 
who set out on his long tramp from 
Italy to China when he was only 17, 
and reached the Court of Kublai Khan 
when he was 21, stands pre-eminent 
among youthful travellers ; but the 
great aerial exploits in Africa recall 
the fact that Marco Polo has a modern 
rival alive in our midst today. 

Major Ewart Scott Grogan, who is 
now a man of 45, marched on foot 
from end to end of Africa 20 years 
ago. He had begun his adventures 
in the Dark Continent at 21, the age 
at which the Italian appeared before 


Ewart Grogan, after leaving Win- 
chester and Cambridge, reached Africa 
in 1895, when he had just reached 
manhood, and, after fighting in the 
second Matabele War, he set out with 
a companion to travel the continent 
on foot from end to end. The 5000 
and odd miles took him 15 months 
of actual travelling ; but the journey, 
from beginning to end, lasted from 
1897 to 1900, and, except when he 
boated along lakes and rivers, the 
traveller walked the whole way. The 
acroplanes are flying from north to 
south ; Major Grogan marched from 
south to north, the-first man in the 
known history of the world to traverse 
the continent. . 

As far as Albert Edward Nyanza, 
on the equator, Major Grogan had a 
white comrade, but bevond that he 
was alone, passing through the domain 


the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and all 
the plagues arising from poisonous 
insects. One variety of insects was 
the Kangre fly, which, he says, 
resembles our May fly. Thev are in 
such enormous swarms that they are 
mistaken for rain-storms ; and when 
they die they lie in such masses, a foot 
deep, that the stench from their 
bodies is intolerable. But the natives 
make them into cakes and cat them ! 
Fight for an Elephant 

Ants and mosquitoes were worse 
than the Kangre flies. They bit our 
traveller so badly at nights that in the 
mornings he would rise “ fecling 
perfectly dazed from the amount of 
poison that had been injected in the 
night.” How do the natives, without 
mosquito nets, resist such enemics ? 
As a wild boar wallows in the mire 


and covers itself with an armour of 
mud, so the natives encase themselves 
in a mail of paste formed from ashes 
and fluid, and they line their huts in 
the same way. 

Many a battle with lions the major 
had, many an encounter with cle- 
phants. One such fight left an ele- 
phant lying dead overnight just south 
of Lake Albert Nyanza. In the morn- 
ing the traveller went to look for his 
quarry, and a sight met his eyes such 
as men must have looked upon in 
olden days when they slew a mam- 
moth. Naked savages, with long, 
greased hair, had found the carcase 
of the elephant, swarmed upon it, and 
were devouring it raw. 

They fought over it like hyenas, 
“hacking away with knives and 
spears, yelling, snarling, whooping, 
wrestling, cursing, munching, covered 
with blood ; the newer arrivals tear- 
ing off lumps and eating them,’’ the 
earlier ones fighting to keep the new- 
comers off. All became gorged and 
helpless, like surfeited vultures. In 
two hours all was finished ; the savages 
‘had left of the great elephant nothing 
but its bones. . 

Cambridge Man’s Triumph 

A horrible picture, but not so 
frightful as that which Mr. Grogan 
found among the cannibals residing 


between Lake Kivu and Lake Albert 


Edward Nyanza, for there, hastening 
from dawn to sunsct, he passed through 
a land where human beings were being 
treated by their fellow creatures as 
his clephant was treated by the 


! savages of Albert Nyanza. 
of the lion and leopard, the elephant, |: 


Marco Polo saw many strange 
sights, but his grcat march lay among 
people more civilised than those Mr. 
Grogan met. Our traveller’s adven- 
ture was one of the most marvellous 
inallhistory. It fired the imagination 
of Cecil Rhodes; who was then 
planning the Cape-to-Cairo Railway, 
and it made him declare that he 
would not have his railway beaten 
by the legs of a young Cambridge 
undergraduate. 

We remember Bruce and Living- 
stone, Mungo Park, Stanley, and 
the other historic figures of by-gone 
gencrations; but we forget — this 
astonishing figuic, alrve and in his 
prime today, the man who, fresh from 
the university, did, merelv as a sort 
of prolonged holiday jaunt, what no 
other man in the werld has ever 
succeeded in doing. 


FLYING SURVEYS OF THE EARTH 


HOUSANDS of young men who have 
been flying over battleficlds with 
stereoscopic cameras need not lack work 
if money for map-making were available. 
If we divide the world into twenty-one 
parts it is estimated that only three 
parts have been exactly mapped out by 
land surveys. Fourteen parts have been 
roughly charted, but require years of pre- 
cise surveying beforedetailed maps can be 
drawn, and four parts are still uncharted. 
Only one-seventh of the earth's sur- 
face has been actually surveyed and 
mapped, and another seventh is totally 
unsurveyed and unmapped, 


Kublai Khan. 
Alone in the Jungle 


The regions around the Poles, a few 
patches in Central Asia, much of the 
interior of Arabia, parts of the Sahara, 
small areas in Central Africa, a con- 
siderable area of the interior of South 
America—especially the parts between 
the great rivers—and the interior of 
Australia, ave all awaiting survey. 

The other five-sevenths of the globe 
have been mapped so that trade routes 
and main features are shown, but the 
work has not yet been thoroughly done, 
and awaits completion. There is no doubt 
that the aeroplane will play a great 
part in the final charting of the earth. 
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THE POST. Box 


MEN WHO GO ABROAD 
BREAK OUR LAWS ~~ 


Letters the Post Office Will 
Not Deliver 


STOPPING A GREAT EVIL 


_ Sweepstakes and lotteries are as illegal 
in Great Britain as pocket-picking and 
burglary. They are pure gambling,and 
the law has now asserted itself and put 
down the spiders who go abroad and use 
the post to draw simple and ignorant 
people into their voracious web. 

The plan of a sweepstake is this, 4 
certain horse race is selected, and com- 
petitors are invited to contribute so 
much per share. Each stake buys a 
numbered ticket. Before the race a 
ballot takes place, in which slips of paper, 
each bearing the name of a horse, are 
drawn from one receptacle and numbers 
from another. 


Dishonest Gamblers 

A ticket numbered 1000, let us say, is 
drawn at the same time as a horse 
called Z, 500 may be drawn with a horse 
called Y, aad so on. When the race is 
won, the first prize goes to the number 
drawn with the name of the winning 
horse, the second prize to the number 
drawn with the second horse, and the 
same with the third prize. 

If such a scheme is core worked, a 
proportion of all the money from all the 
competitors goes to three or four men; 
and, as in all such gambling schemes, the 
majority get nothing. The balance of 
the money is left to the promoters. But 
in scores of cases the plan, bad enough in 
conception, is dishonestly worked, and 
the promoters either decamp with the 
proceeds, arrange for confederates to 
win the prizes, or at best take nearly all 
the money for themselves. 


Strong Arm of the Law 

Such schemes cannot be worked in 
England because of the law, but they 
have been worked, for. years, from 
Switzerland and elsewhere, through the 
post. They have made our Post Office, 
as bookmakers still make it, the medium 
for boldly defying the law of the land. 

What the Government has now done 
is to pounce on letters in the post 
addressed to these law-breakers im 
Switzerland, open them, and send back 
the money to the foolish people who were 
seeking to compete. 

It is a serious thing to allow the Post 
Office authorities this liberty, butit may, 
and must, be done in the case of crime. 

Sweepstakes, announced by private 
letters coming through the post, are 
insidious temptations to weak-minded 
people to gamble in secret. They appeal 
to an ignoble passion to grow rich with- 
out work. They are oh 
labour, and often prove the beginaing of 
a gambling career, leading to ruin. 


More Work to be Done — 

The letters inviting subscriptions 
reach the hands of rich and poor alike, 
and errand boys and servants may steal 
to get the money for entrance fees ; 
while poor people have often pawned 
their goods for the same purpose. 

The delivery of ordinary business Cor 
respondence is nowadays a nightmare of 
inefficiency and delay, yet the post has 
been congested with hundreds of 
thousands of these criminal temptations 
to law-breaking, and it was high tine 
they were stopped. 

Well, the Government has moved at 
last, and foreign sweepstakes, for the 
time being, are scotched. Will the 
Government now have the courage to 
grapple with another illegality: the use of 
our post, telegraph, and_ telephone for 
the unlawful business of that greater 
army of parasites, the book-makcrs | 


fatal to honest | 
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BIRD CONCERT 


Queen Bee Goes House. 
Hunting 


BEETLE THAT PADDLES ITS 
OWN CANOE 


By Our Country Correspondent 


All our winter migrants are leaving 
us, and the last of the woodcocks will pro- 
bably be seen this week. Though abund- 
ant in autumn and winter these little 
birds are not easily found, for they 
spend their days in thick bushes in 
woods, and only come out at night with 
a curious zig-zag flight. 

The woodcock’s food is principally 
worms, though it also eats small beetles 
and other insects which it digs out of 
the mud, and, in order that its cyes 
may not be injured or clogged, they are 
placed well back on the head to keep 
them out of the way of the mud. 

The concert of the countryside is 
getting louder, and among the more 
interesting notes we should listen for 
now are those of the picd waxtail, 
or Peggy Dishwater, and the trec- 
creeper, The wagtail is not often heard, 
but its note is a loud and harsh “ chiz- 
zie,” with sometimes a shrill whistle. 
The tree-creeper is also difficult to hear, 
and though its note is short it is pleasing, 
—a low“ cheep ’’anda plaintive“ syon.”’ 

Floating Frog’s Eggs 

The frogs are now spawning, and may 
be heard croaking in the neighbourhood 
of ponds and ditches. They deposit 
their eggs on the bottom of ponds, and 
the little black globular bodies, sur- 
rounded by a kind of gelatine, soon 
have the envelope so swollen up that 
they rise to the surface, where we see 
them floating in jelly-like masses. 

Among insects we shall probably sec 
the brimstone butterfly, which cannot 
be mistaken for any other as it is a most 
distinctive sulphur yellow in colour. It 
is found in England and Ireland, but 
does not seem to extend to Scotland. 

The wild social bees, which are 
popularly known as humble-bees, may 
now be scen and heard on mild days. 
The name, like the dumble of the 
dumble-dor, is really an attempt to re- 
produce the sound of their flight. They 
are interesting objects of study. 

Wild Bees Wake Up 

The queens of one specics, the carder 
bees, for instance, lie torpid in winter in 
haystacks or hollow tree-trunks, Then 
in spring they wake up and begin search- 
ing for a fit spot for nest-building, and 
it is while they are on tlus quest that 
we see them in March. 

After searching and testing the ground 
by scratching it, the queen at last selects 
a spot, usually near the routs of a tree. 
She then gathers some moss or dcad 
leaves, and by drawing this through ler 
legs, somewhat as wool is carded, she 
makes it fit for building a kind of dome. 

She next lines the interior of the dome 
with wax, and under it makes a series 
of oval cells, placed, not regularly like 
those of the hive bee, but at random ; 
and in the cells she lays her eggs. 


Elusive Whirligig Beet e 

Whirligig beetles are appearing in 
ponds, and you should try to catch 
some, but you will find it difficult. They 
are little oval creatures with bluish- 
black bodies, that glisten in the sun hke 
burnished metal. They sport about with 
a whirling motion that has suggested 
their popular name. 

If you make a scoop with your net, 
you will find that they were quicker 
than you, and have all disappeared to 
the bottom of the pond. Presently they 
return and continue their circular 
dance. ‘Their legs are very broad and 
have a fringe of stiff hairs, and with 
these they paddle on the surface or 
underneath the water. The forclegs are 
longer and are used for seiziny prey. 

In garden, field, hedgerow and orchard, 
life is developing rapidly. CG. AR, 
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JERUSALEM IN A GREAT STORM |FaRTHEST PLANET 


Most of us have wrong ideas about the 

winter climate of Palestine. Snow falling 
in Jerusalem strikes us aS unusual, but 
the city stands 2500 feet above sea level, 
and snow often falls there in winter. 
_ This year it has received a fall of 39 
inches of snow, with drifts of ten to 
twelve feet, a fall that is equal only to 
about four inches of rain, though it does 
cnormous damage and breaks the 
record of the last 80 years. 

Not only have the snows and the 
floods that followed their melting done 
much damage, causing clay-built houses 
to collapse, but an excited wonder has 
been passing from neighbour to neigh- 
bour throughout the city, for El Butmi, 
the old Turkish gallows tree outside the 
Jaffa Gate, though carefully bolstered 


up with props and iron rings, has been 
stripped of all its branches by the heavy 
snow, and stands a forlorn stump. Now 
everyone in Jerusalem knows the legend 
that .the Turkish Empire will live as 
long as this tree. 

As the people of Rome _ believed 
“when falls the Coliseum Rome shall 
fall,” so the people of Jerusalem have 
been taught that when falls El Butmi 
Turkey falls, 

And now El Butmi, the tree of hang- 
ing— corresponding with old Tyburn 
Tree outside London—has fallen; and 
those who love mystery shake wise 
heads, and point to the exact fulfilment 
of the old superstition. Turkey, like 
El Butmi, is stripped to a stump, 
though its roots are not yet torn up. 


LIGHT THAT MUST SHINE IN THE STORM 


In winter the lantern of the lightship is frequently covered with ice. 


The keeper must 


risk his life to clean the glass lest the dimming light imperil the lives of those in ships 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY| ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


The universe moves to order like 
a clock. Sunrise and sunset, moon- 
rise and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature's time-table next 
week, given for London from March 14. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday » Thursday 
Sunrise... 6.19 am. 6.44 a.m. 6.10 a.m. 
Sunset + G@ 1pm 6 4p.m. 6. 8 p.m. 
Moonrise .. 2.55am. 4. 2am. 4.55 am. 
Moonset ..11.43 am. 1.50 p.m. 4.10 p.m. 
High Tide .. 8.37 p.m. 11.30 p.m. 12.58 p.m. 

Next 
Week’s 
Moon 
Other Worlds. Jupiter is now very high 


and almost due South at 9 p.m., and Saturn is 
to the East of him not quite hall-way towards 
the horizon. Mars can be seen just rising in 


} the East at about 10 p.m. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


We propose, week by week, to give a few 
verses from the Bible in French, for which all 
readers can find the translation. The follow- 
ing are from the Sermon on the Mount. 


14 Vous étes la lumiére du monde. 
Une ville située sur unc montagne ne 
peut étre cachée ; 

15 Et on n’allume pas une lampe pour 
la mettre sous le boisseau, mais on la 
met sur le chandelier, et elle éclaire tous 
ceux qui sont dans la maison. : 

16 Que votre lumiére luise ainsi devan 
les hommes, afin qu’ils voient vos bonnes 


KNOWN 
How Neptune Was Found 


MARVELLOUS TRIUMPH OF 
THE HUMAN MIND 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


On March 13 the great far-off world 
of Neptune will be in what astronomers 
call conjunction with Jupiter; that is 
to say, these two planets will get into 
line with the Earth, and, therefore, 
as seen from our world, will appear 
to come close together and then pass 
each other by. 

Actually, Neptune is 2700 million 
miles away, while Jupiter is but 405 
millions. Unfortunately, Neptune is so 
far off that it requires a telescope or 
very powerful field-glasses to see him 
at all, but an occasion like this will enable 
amateurs to find him during the dark 
nights of-next week. 

Jf we look up at the dark patch of 
sky just south of Jupiter, and nearly 
twice the Moou’s apparent width away, 
we may see Neptune faintly shining like 
an eighth magnitude star. His-faintness 
as scen from the earth accounts for his 
not being discovered until 1846, and 
then in such remarkable circumstances 
that the story is one of the most wonder- 
ful achievements of human thought. 


World Found by Arithmetic 
Until: then the great planet Uranus 


| was believed to be the outermost world 


of the solar system, being 1800 million 
miles from the Sun; but Uranus was 
suddenly found to travel faster than 
usual in one part of its orbit, and got 
in advance of its calculated place to an 
extent of about one-sixteenth the 
apparent width of our moon—not much 
to worry about, one would think, but 
it disturbed astronomers greatly for 
years, and many suspected that it was 
the attraction of some great world 
beyond that was hurrying Uranus on. 

Now comes the genius of two young 
men, John Couch Adams in England 
and Joseph Leverrier in France, each of 
whom, unknown to the other, set himself 
by strenuous calculation to find out 
where the unknown world could be. 

For years they worked out their 
sums, and then they told the astro- 
nomers of the world to look at a 
certain point in the sky at a certain 
time. The astronomers did so, and there, 
in the. place described by both these 
men, the new planet Neptune was found 
—iound by arithmetic and geometry ! 


Frozen Planet with Liquid Air 

This was the great planet that had 
disturbed Uranus, over 1000 milion 
miles beyond it. It was barely twice 
the Moon’s apparent width from the 
predicted spot. : 

The most powerful telescopes showed 
the newly discovered world to be a 
greenish globe, and it was found to be 
35,000 miles in diameter, large enough 
to contain 85 worlds the size of ours. 

It has since been discovered that 
this planet weighs very little more 
than if. it were entirely composed of 
water. Its colour suggests a frozen 
world, where the rocks are of ice and 
the seas of liquid air. Were there living 
beings on Neptune the Sun would 
appear to them as nothing more than 
a tiny disc. - G. F. M. 


BRONTOSAURUS FABLE 
A Mocker at Knowledge 


There is no truth in the story all the 


ceuvres, et quils glorifient votre Pere papers gave a month or two ago about 


qui cst dans Ies cicux. 
From the Fifth Chapter of Matthew. 


HONEY FOR ALL 
It was stated at a meeting of the 


a strange animal seen in Africa. It was a 


| joke—the joke of some ignorant felow 
j who scoffed at knowledge, and thought 


it clever to deccive the world. 
The only fit punishment for such a 


Essex Agricultural Society that the}man is that his name should be sent 
honey wasted in Essex would give every | on the same round to be gibbeted in 
man, woman, and child in the country | scorn wherever the toilsome search for 
half a pound every week during the year. ; knowledge is respected. 


Io 


A Tale of Terror and Adventure in the 
Sunless Depths of the Amazon Forest 


What Has Happened Before 


A brief synopsis of what has hap- 
pened appeared in last week’s issue. 


CHAPTER 8 
The Rescue 


Tt jaguar was a powerful animal 

and careful to work in the 
shadow. Instead of leaping up, it 
climbed slowly, like a cat approach- 
ing a bird, its burning cyes Axed on 
the white figure of the Queen. Her 
instinct was to clamber higher, but 
Ted held her. 

““T will fight it,’’ he whispered. 

He knew as much about jaguars 
as he did about tigers. His only 
idea was to’save the girl by sacrt- 
ficing himself, He moved past her 
to the point where the branch 
joined the trunk, and, just as the 
creature was about a foot away, 
he struck his iron-shod heel down 
on the nearest paw. 

The beast growled with pain, 
and tried to lash out with its other 
paw, but only scratched the leather 
ot Ted’s boot. It had already lifted 
its injured paw, and when its two 
front paws were in the air its hind 


legs would not support its weight. | 


It lost its hold on the tree-trunk, 
and fell to the earth, 

Ted and Joy Star then saw on 
the moonlit grass one of the great 
dramas of wild life in the forest. 

Before the big jaguar could 
spring back to the tree, the pec- 
caries sensed him, and charged. 
About half a dozen of the small 
pigs were killed or maimed, but the 
great cat was ripped by others. 

The little Queen remained silent 
during the struggle, and so did Ted. 
They had no desire to attract the 
attention of the herd that had 
saved them. , 

“My men will come,” said Joy 
Star, snuggling between the bough 
and the trunk, while Ted sat dang- 
ling his legs by her side. 

At last the Inca spearmen came 
from the city. They formed a 
solid line of men, four deep, and 
on either side of the hedge of 
spears were archers, with more 
spearmen protecting them. Some 
tame pumas were sent out to draw 
the pigs away from the Queen. 
Then the pumas raced -back with 
all the herd after them, and the 
jine of spearmen and -bowmen 
formed into an are and began the 
struggle. 

“Your men kill at a touch,” 
said Ted, looking in amazement at 
the scene from his place in the tree. 

“We fight all wild beasts with 
poison,” said the Queen, “ It was 
a poison arrow that Ollantay used 
against your father. But my doctor 
had the antidote |” 

In fess than half an hour the 
peccaries were killed. The axemen 
descended from their shelters, and, 
helped by the new-comers, con- 
tinued cutting the road to the Pool 
of Death. 

-Meanwhile poy Star gathered her 
councillors about her, and pro- 
claimed that Ted would be conse- 
crated as an Inca of the royal 
family, as a reward for saving her. 

‘Let us return to the palace, O 
Oueen!’’ said an aged councillor, 
‘“and prepare the ceremony for the 
new Child of the Sun. There is no 
need for your sacred Majesty to 
visit the Pool.” 

“ But I have never seen the Pool 
of Death!" said the royal girl, 
stamping her little feet with im- 
patience. “Shall an attack by 
forest swine frighten the daughter 
of Huascar ? What I have said 
will do, I will do!” 

A masterful little lady was Joy 
Star. She urged her men forward, 
the road was made, and the great 
procession entered the open country 
by the terrible waterfall. Beams 


were cut and pushed under the 
bogged motor-boat, and the Fily- 
away was raised and set floating in 
the Golden River. With wondering 


Told by 
® Edward 
Writht 


eyes the girl queen looked at the 
thundering curve of water and the 
smooth, wide whirlpit. Then she 
admiringly gazed at Ted Lanaway, 
who had ridden over the Pool of 
Death. 

“ Inca,” she said, ‘‘ youshall take 
me back to my palace in your boat.”’ 

This was the last thing Ted 
wanted to do. He wanted to reach 
the rest of the British expedition. 
As he was preparing an excuse, the 
war trumpets sounded. 

CHAPTER 9 
An Alarm 

Soxz of the 

were ene oa the prairie 
by the waterfall. They had found 
a tapir track to the open country, 
and the three companions of 
Colonel Lanaway—Captain Daish, 
Commander Cheeseman and Lieu- 
tenant Lincer—were coming forward 
on a survey. 

Unfortunately, five Tupis hap- 
pened to be leading, and the Inca 
tribesmen felt towards a Tupi as a 
terrier feels towards a rat. By hun- 
dreds they moved towards the tapir 
path, and their trumpets called to 
battle. Ted guessed what was hap- 
pening. 

“ It’s my people,” he said to Joy. 
“They have savage guides that 
your people do not like. Come with 
me, or they may all be killed.” 

Hand in hand the boy and girl 
raced towards the edge ofthe upper 
forest, followed by astonished 
guards and councillors, and some 
alarmed, but curious, maids-of- 
honour. ‘Ted could see the three 
naval officers coming forward to 
shield the Tupi Indians. They had 
pistols ready. Ted shouted to them, 
but they could not hear him, and 
he went onward, half sobbing, and 
dragging Joy in a rough way. 

“I cannot save them! I cannot 
save them!’’ he cried in English. 

“What did you say?” said Joy. 

“T cannot get to them in time ! 
They will fight! They will die!” 

Joy wrenched herself from his 
grip, and turned upon hisn with a 
radiant smite. 

“You foolish boy!’ she said. 
“Why didn’t you speak before ? 
I thought you were running with 
me for play.” 

She called to the trumpeter 
among her guards, and told him to 
sound the order for “‘ no fighting.” 

Shriller and louder than the 
ordinary war trumpets rang the 
direct call from the Queen. The 
Inca spearmen drew back from the 
edge of the forest, and Ted walked 
forward in his strange Inca dress. 

“They are coming to parley 
with us,” he heard Daish say. 

“No parleying with fly-bitten 
savages like you!’ exclaimed Ted. 
“ Come and lunch with us, and hear 
the great news!” 

So, amid more rejoicing, the 
officers were introduced to Queen 
Joy Star, with happy Ted acting as 
interpreter. ‘The Tupis were left by 
the waterfall, on the work of mak- 
ing a Jog road through the upper 
forest for hauling the big launch 
down to smooth water; and a con- 
siderable number of Inca tribesmen 
remained with them to help, and 
see that none escaped to the Mamore 
tiver with reports of the secret city. 

CHAPTER 10 

Manco Reveals Himself 
MEASWHite, petrol and oil were 

brought down to the small 
motor-boat, and, with the British 
officers acting as his crew, Ted 
prepared to take the queen back 
to the city. 

He asked Joy Star if the river 
were clear, but she did not know. 
So he put the boat carefully down 
the tunnel of foliage, and, with the 
headlight blazing in the deepening 
gloom, he worked slowly forward 
until blocked by a new jam of logs. 

Lincer and Cheeseman then gave 
Joy an astounding surprise. They 


Tupi Red Indians’ 


| 


jumped on to the logs, put some- 
thing down, Jighted some matches, 
and returned to the boat, which drew 
back for some hundreds of yards. 

“What is the matter ?”’ said Joy- 

‘There was a terrific roar followed 
by crashings in the trees. 

“Tt is the way we clear the 
river,”’ said Ted, as he sent the boat 
forward again. ‘The dynamite ex- 
plosion had blown away the jam, 
and the water became clear of 
fallen timber. Ted, however, con- 
tinued to go very slowly. 

He was the first to see an old 
Red Indian paddling furiously down 
the dark river. . 

“Manco !"’ he shouted. 

“Little master!’’ came the answer. 
“Ts the Queen with you?” 

“Manco, I am here!” replied 
Joy, standing up in the bows. 

Ted brought the boat by the 
canoe. Manco had to be lifted in, 
he was so exhausted by his efforts. 

“JT have saved you!” he 
panted. “‘I have saved you!”’ 


“What is the matter?” said Ted. 

Manco paid no attention to him ; 
he fell at the feet of the queen and 
kissed her shoes. 

“ Ollantay has escaped,” he said 
to Joy. 


“The troops left in the 


$s 


city have joined the villain. There 
was a plot to capture you when 
you returned by the forest road. 1 
went there to warn you, but could 
not find you. 

“ Boy,” he said abruptly, turn- 
ing to Ted, “ give me medicine.” 

Though surprised at being ad- 
dressed so roughly, Ted brought 
out a bottle and gave the old man 
a good dose. - 

“Don't move an inch till T give 
the order,’’ said Manco sternly. “I 
must rest and think.” 

oy took her pillows, and placed 

them so that the half-naked savage 
could lic on them. She smoothed 
his seamed face with her hands, and 
fanned the insects away with a 
palm-leaf. 

“ How did you come to kiiow 
Manco?” whispered ‘Ted. * 

“ He is qur Uillac Uma,” said the 
Queen. ‘He is my uncle, and 


| governs in my name.” 


Uillac Uma means in Inca speech 
the Head that Counsels. ‘Ted 
began to wonder how it came about 
that the real ruler of the Incas had 
exposed his life by adventuring 
alone, and in humble disguise, into 
the river port of the Amazons. 
Still less could he understand why 
so great a man should join the ex- 
pedition as a boatman, and help 
to discoyer his own secret city. 

Daish, Cheeseman, and Lincer 
stared with something like disgust 


“No parleying with fly-bitten savages like you ! 


in their faces at the scene before 
them. For Ted began to help Joy 
in fanning the old man who had 
been the despised outcast in tbe 
exploring party. 

““ We had better get a move on,” 
said Daish to Lincer. ‘' Can’t stay 
here all day just because this old 
chap has crawled back half dead.” 

Before he could start the engine 
an Inca trumpet sounded. 

“They are on-us!”’ cried Joy. 

' At the end of the blaze of the 
headlight a swarm of long canoes 
could be seen. Amid the rowers 
were spearmen and bowmen. Some 
of the bowmen were handling their 
arrows. 

Manco jumped up, swung. the 
motor-boat round, and put her at 
full speed back towards the open 
prairie. There he brought her up, 
dived into the water, swam to the 
bank, called for a trumpeter, and 
quickly arrayed the loyal forces. 

“Going to be a fight?’ said 
Daish. ‘.Can I take the lead ? ” 

“You could if you knew the 
language, captain,’ said Ted. 
““ Meanwhile, Manco has asked me 
to run the river show. You chaps 
do the shooting, and I will steer.” 

He ran the motor-boat back into 
the forest archway, and waited 


oa 


exclaimed Ted 


until the rebel canoes sighted him. 
Then he worked the boat out once 
more, going slowly as if in diffi- 
culties. After him raced the rebels, 
and some of them began letting 
their arrows fly. 

“Don't fire!’’ said Ted to his 
officers. . 

Not one royal soldier could be 
secn as the war canoes came out 
into the clearing below the Pool of 
Death. The rebels, thinking that 
they had the boat and the Britons 
at their mercy, shrieked in triumph. 
Ted turned the boat around. An 
arrow whizzed over his head, carry- 
ing away his cap. 


TO BE CONTINUED avell as one of the keenest col 


THE GARDEN NEXT WEEK 


Sow the main crop of leeks, 
Brussels sprouts, savoys, broccoli, 
borecole, and carrots. Sow as- 
paragus in drills 18 inches apart. 

New plantations may be made, 
and permanent beds should be 
laid out four feet wide with two 
feet between. 

After the plants become visible 
mulch the surface of the bed with 
three inches of manure. 

In dry weather re-arrange her- 
baceous borders, ‘and divide 
plants where necessary. Heli- 
anthus, chrysanthemums, and 
other autumn flowering plants, 
should receive due attention. 


‘| mother, and still contained one 


Five-Minute Story 


THE BLUE p 


can nibble wood, but pg 
could hardly eat her fun 
She was too rheu 


§0 out charing, too bli r 
and too proud for the nal a 

Her little cottage at the | 
the lane was damp and ty WIS 
down, but when the rep : 
paid she had very few sh Can 
left for food and coal 
clothes, for she had nothing ng 


her old age pension. 

She picked up wood from the 
lanes for her fire; mended |\ 
old clothes as industriously a 
her old eyes would allow, and 
lived principally on a dish mad 
of bread soaked in hot water 
with pepper and salt. 

There was nothing in the 
cottage but a bed, an armcla 
some pots and pans, a smal 
deal table, and an old cak 
corner-cupboard, 

The cupboard was precious to 
Ann, for it had belonged to her 


old blue plate—a piece of china 
that Ann had washed and dried 
and polished carefully ever sincg 
she was a tiny child. 

On gala days she ate h 
dinner off it, but she alway 
regretted it was not flowe 
and gaudily gilt-edged, like oy 
she had seen at her neighbour’ 

One day, when Ann was 4 
little colder and more dismal 
than usual, for the rain fell so 
heavily she could not go out 
for fresh wood, a stranger came 
to her door. He was in trouble 
with his bicycle, and asked Ann 
for shelter while he put things 
right; and because he was wet, 
and the old woman loved to be 
hospitable even in her poverty, 
she made him a cup of tea. 

And while he was drinking) 
it he saw the old blue plate | 
the corner cupboard, and li 
eyes glistened. { 

“That's a fine plate.” 

“ Ay, sir; you're welcome t 
it if you like it, I’m sure.” Ant 
was of the old school, and if 4 
guest admired one of her pos 
sessions, she considered it her 
duty to offer it to him. 

The stranger glanced at her 
shrewdly—an old half-blind wo 
man without a friend in the world, 
who certainly had no idea that 
her cupboard held a treasure. 

If he offered her five shillings 
for it she would accept it gladly. 
and never would be any the wiser. 

But he was a just man, 


lectors of china in England, ant 
he said, “I'll give you fifty 
pounds for it.” 

“ Fifty pounds ! ” Simple Ann 
nearly fainted, but the strangtt 
kindly explained to her all the 
nice things she could do with 
so much money, and the safest 
way to keep it. 

So the little blue plate was 
carried away, and now lies 10 & 
glass-case, and Ann sits before 
a comfortable fire, and is thank 
ful she was made to wash the 
china carefully when she was 
“4 little wench.” 
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DT MERRYMAN 


“J am a= self-made man,” said 
the pompous individual, with 

his chest expanded. 
The other looked at him critically. 
“Your excuse is satisfactory,” 
he said. : 

Oo ia) a 

4 Can you make up Another? 


‘THiS sentence contains all the 


26 letters of the alphabet. 
Can you make another ? 
“XLV gruff nymphs jerk XLV 
jaws,” quoth wag B. Dick, Q.C., 
to Ben Dizzy, M.P. 


ica) c] ic) 


What Plant is This? 


Ths picture represents the name of a 
well-knowa Britis. plant. Do you know 
what it is? answer next week 

ir) Gg ic} 
How to Catch a Rabbit 

What is the best way to catch a 
rabbit ? 

Stoop down behind a bush and 
mike a noise like a turmip. 

a io} io} 
\ The Puzzle of the Four Rooms 

“HERE are 20 people living ina 

four-roomed house, and they 
bre divided among the rooms as 
shown in the 
diagram. 

Each person 
bitys a present 
costiny, 1s. for 
each of the 
others in his 
own room. 

The total 
cost of the 

presents in the two rooms contain- 

ing five persons each is two shillings 
iess than the total cost of presents 
bought in the other two rooms, 
despite the fact that each total 
represents presents bought for 
a ten people. Can you explain this ? 
Solution neat week 
ia} oO i) 

Is Your Name Foyle ? 
JHE surname Foyle is derived 
from the French word fouille, 
meaning an excavation. Probably 
some antestor of yours lived near 

a place where digging operations 

Were going on, and from. being 

spoken of as “the man at the 

fouille,” he or his children at last 
received the surname of Fouille, 
which slowly changed to Foyle. 
ia] io] a 
How Old Are They ? 

PEGGY'S father said to her 

the other day: : 

“T was twice as old as vou are 

The day that you were born; 

You will be just what I was then 

When fourteen vears are gone.” 
How ol are Pegzy and her 
father now ? Answer next week 


oO 2 2] 
The Zoo That Never Was 


The Scuttle-Scoot 
WHEN no one’s nigh, the scuttle- 
scoot 
Upon the sea-shore rolls. 
He'd make a usefull substitute 
If we ran short of coals! 


The Childs Newspaper 


¢ » Chere is a Silver Lining Go 


Our English Weather 
“ HaiL! gentle spring,” the poet 
wrote. 
That fellow was a wizard, 
For ’ere he’d written what we quote 
Spring answered with a blizzard. 
a ia] ia} 
“Wuen I bought this dog you 
said he was splendid for 
rats. Why, he won’t even touch 
them ! ” said Mr. Jones indignantly. 
* Well, isn’t that splendid for 
rats ?”? replied the dog dealer. 
a io} 0] 
Singalar and Plural 
REMEMBER, though box in the 
plural is boxes, 
The plural of ox should be oxen, 
not oxes ; 
And remember, though fleece in 
the plural is fleeces, 
The plural of goose is not gooses, 
nor geeses ; 
And remember, though house in 
the plural is houses, 
The plural of mo:ise should be 
mice, and not mouses. 
Mouse, it is true, in the plural is 
mice ; 
But the plural of house should be 
houses, not hice. 
And foot, it is true, in the plural 
is feet ; 
But the plural of root should be 
roots, and not reet. 
io] a] 9 
Do You Live in Derbyshire ? 
DERBYSHIRE is the shire. or 
county, of Derby, a word 
that means beast’s dwelling. It 
comes from an oid English word 
for a beast, and no doubt at one 
time this part of the country was 
the haunt of wild animals. 


Oo .o 
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Le révolver Lamiire Le panier 


ae 


Le peigne Lacarte de visite La jambe 
Attention! ce révolver est chargé 


On cueille les mires en automne 
Le panier de Marie est vide 


Marie achéte ce beau peigne 

M. Wright a cent cartes de visite 

Crest la jambe droite du gargon 

a a ia) 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
WhatamIe An umbrella. 


Can you arrange the letters ? 
Anti-Sabbatarians. 


An Easy One T\0-Pence-half-penny. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


What does Ca’ Canny mean ? 
Ca’ canny is Scandinavian for 
drive gently, and means procecd 
with caution. In industry it is 
used for the policy of getting the 
worker to work slowly. 

What is a Round Robin? 
A round robin is a petition signed 
by a number of people. Origi- 
nally the names were written in 
a circle to avoid prominence 
being given to any one name, 
hence the “ round.” 

What is Kudos? Kudos is.a 
Greek word meaning glory, and 
is 1Sed as a slang expression for 
glory or renown. 

What is Specific Gravity ? 
Specific gravity is the weight of 
a substance compared with an 
equal quantity of water; thus, 
if it weighs four times as much 
its specific gravity is 4. 


Jacko Turns Over a New Leaf 


It 


Every Dark Cloud.» * 0 


Who Wa: She? 


W aaa was such a lad for getting into hot water that he The Wonderful Maid 


thought, for once in his life, he would try to be really 
helpful. 
He had a birthday coming along, and that might have had. 
something to do with it. At any rate, what happened was this. 
One fine spring morning he woke up and found a man looking 


at him through his bedroom window. He rubbed his eyes, 


and suddenly remembered that the painter was to come that day. 


Mrs. Jacko returned at the critical moment 


“He's early enough,” remarked Jacko; and with that he 


‘hopped out of bed, put his head under the bath tap, and was 


soon. dressed and downstairs. But when he ran out of the 
house, and looked up at the ladder, the painter man had disap- 
peared. 

“Yes,” said Mother Jacko at breakfast. “‘ That’s what they 
do. Begin a job and then go off and leave it !”’ 

“Oh, come, my dear!” said Father Jacko, cracking his egg 
cheerfully. “‘ The man’s only gone to his breakfast ; he'll be 
back directly.” 

But he wasn’t ; he hadn’t arrived by the time Mother Jacko 
came down rcaily for shopping. 

“You won't sce him again till Saturday,” she declared. 
“ And then he‘il only come for his money.” 

As Jacko stood with his hands in his pockets gazing up at 
the empty ladder, he noticed on the window-ledge a pot of nice 
red paint and a brush. A brilliant idea came to him. Here 
was the very opportunity he wanted. He would finish the 
lazy man’s job, and everybody would be so pleased with him 
that when his birthday came there would be no excuse for 
forgetting it. 

Up he sprang. He seized the brush, and then—splash ! 
dab! It was fun. 

“‘T won’t be a pirate—I’ll be a painter!” he cried. And, 
forgetting his perilous position, he leaned back to get a good 


view of his work. 

For a moment two arms and a leg waved merrily in the air ; 
then, with a yell, he lost his balance, and fell ! 

He hadn’t far to fall, but unfortunately his Mother returned 
just at the critical moment, and received the paint full in her 
face! To make matters worse, Jacko followed the pot, bumped 
into her, and sent her sprawling ! 

It was a frightful mess-up, as Jacko admitted, and for days 
the poor woman went about with a bright red patch under her 
eye. It was pale pink by the time Jacko’s birthday came 
round, but, alas ! it was still plain enough for all the family to see. 


A Picture Lesson 


in Geography 


What English villages do these pictures represent? Solutions next week. 


‘over the world 
‘fas one of the bravest of the brave. 
| Here is her portrait. Who was she ? 


way in a quiet little hamlet 

on the Continent of Europe, 

just over 500 years ago, lived a 

little maiden who was noted for 

her devotion to the religion of 

her fathers. It was a time when 

the people needed faith and hope, 

for the land was rent by anarchy 

and the foreigner held sway 
almost everywhere. 

The little girl longed to see her 
country free, and at last she 
came to Lelieve that she had 
received a djvine command to 
take up the sword. 

One day, with her friends, she 
had to flee for her life, for the 
enemy was descending on the 
village ; and when, hours after- 
wards, the poor people returned, 
they found their homes pillaged 
and their church burnt. 

‘“Now,” thought the girl, “I 
must do something,’’ and she 
went off to a great general, and 
told him of the visions she had 
had, and of her great commission. 
But the general was contemptu- 
ous, and would not listen. 

Later on she tried once morc, 
and now, thingy having gone from 
bad to worse, the general fur- 
nished her with a horse and’ 
escort, and sent her to the heir 
to the throne, who gave her the 
rank of a military commander 
and a suit of armour, 

The last great city remaining 
to the prince was besieged by the 
enemy, and its condition was so ° 
desperate that there seemed no 
hope of salvation ; it must fall. 


.Yet this young girl, with no 


military experience, led an army 
against the foe and defeated him. 

Other victories followed, and 
by the brilliant efforts of this 
girl the prince was at last able 
to be crowned king of his couatry. 
Ever since the girl has been 
known as the wonderful maiden. 

More than once she was 
wounded, but nothing could 
damp her ardour or stop her 
efforts. Everywhere she was in 
the forefront risking her life, and 
one day she was captured. 

And now came one of the 
darkest passages. in all history. 
Her foes showed their hatred of 
her for defeating them, and deter- 
mined to destroy her, while her 
own countrymen, whom she had 
delivered, and even the craven 
king to whom she had given 
crown and throne, forsook her. 

She was tried as a witch, the 
bishops assisting, and was con- 
demned to be bumt to death, a 
horrible sentence that was 
carried out 
while the cruel 
judges stood 
by watching 
the execution. 

Time has 
passed, and 
now she 1S 
honoured all 


Last week's name—Euripides 


. out of My Magazine. tne monthl | 
~ ae ear iP ieee yf Magazine grew bass of ae ‘euigren’ Hl DREN S| 
aa reateat book for children in tho wor! 
y ne sth of each month, and the Editor's Sddres 
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sente 10 Mintialike op the ite ot An exciting moment in the Eton steeplechase—Junior 


tadpoles were described last week boys of the famous college struggling through a stream 
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Edison with his family on his 73rd birth- ae ; 4 he : <3 , The death of Minnehaha, from aE 
day—Plenty Of work and no alcohol is ; : j ' $ ert: y —* watha play “a rote Newington ' 
his recipe for good health and old age me ’ = y qe 4 children of a Stoke ington 8 


A tennis party in Africa—These players are very proud of their sun- 
bonnets, which they regard as regulation tennis costume for dusky ladies 


A new aeroplane toy—This gun fires One of the new baby bears at Solving the fuel problem in tre- New use for war relics—Clearing the 
roplanes into the air, one alter the London Zoo—Four were land—Dublin children carry peat snow in New York streets with the help 
, like arrows from a bow born and three are living from the railway station to their homes of flame-throwers used in the War 
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